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Jellj,  MO;  Rbubaib  ^le.  *S)i  Xee^ni  af 
nibertLlAO  I  Tba  Wood  of  tha  nubbin  i 
Fibre  of  [be  Plne^inle  Plant,  461;  To  rendar 
Futi  aod  LIcbena  adlbl^  4ni  FlantaiiGh  In 
Fotaih  can  Bs>n  ba  HtriBed.  461 1  Drr  Sat, 
Slfli  Uiia  of  OadK,  SlTi  Mew  emltnt  Sea- 
WacdiSni  KataLilaaani  ■  ^'  •■  - - 
tbe  (■«■  Ground,  SIT ;  Fl 
GI8t  WhatkSdenOtrnS;  minuiDua  onus- 
tura  Is  IMcDtjIodonea,  slSi  TimaplanHnt 
Sacdi  aad  Plant*  from  abtoad,  61* ;  Budi  pro. 
dueeBoMhiiUi  Cnrboa,  Hydnwen,  and  Oiy- 
ten,  In  ^OknM  Kind*  of  VfooO,  SIS  i  EBtct* 
aC  dlOknal  Kind*  of  Salt  no  FUbM,  SlSi  SaH 
ha*  a  waodaiftil  InSnsiae  Id  aubdnlng  Flame, 
61Si  Coal,  a  On,  Tar  In  the  Formation  of 
Oraral  Walfca.  81  j;  CuItlralloD  of  FeUtOM, 
815  i  Fllbcita  prvcned  a^eai  and  Upward*, 


Rmcr.  — Tht  exotic  Trt^jWrnradown  In  tl 

Uie  Vcaeulton  ol"  Tree,  (8;  A  Lime  Tree 
Lonibic.gSi  Pariih  LibtaTi»,SS^  Thr  CI 
mat«  or  Honliwlici  a*  compared  with  Ibac 


vtahitanon* 


Tni1oa*e,  SSB;  Tbe  FoilBatton  at  Cort,  9U  i 
A  HrbtU  Apple,  eW;  Tbe  beaotmil  Hoi- 
bmuaa  tfU.  iSti&t.^:  Altaian  Wclb,  37t, 
31!  I  Coloi**l  ^m  Tree  al  Brlinolea,  371  i  Mo- 
nofrnita  on  tha  OeoDi  CamClUa,  Soolanfe-Bo- 
dln,  »I :  SantnatT  of  Sut^tcii  penned  for 
FflKB  by  the  Aanenlural  SodHi  of  t^ratice  al 
their  UeetlBg  rn  Jul;,  1S37,  t&  t  InierU  de- 
•tnietlTeutheVbie,4Sli  AccHmaUilnf  Plaala 
at  Hten«,lnlb«aoulhafPrance,«Ki  A'cp^. 
ihM  diaiuiatbria,  46«i  InproTBDent  of  AarU 
culUtre,SlR|  Remarkable  Oidi  and  Beech,  flS  i 
Baumann'*  nrlcad  CatalMva  of  bandy  Tma 
aadShrabtatBalwyner,  SU)  nmumonlerar- 
tiula,  aad  keeping  Pine*  dnr  of  luect*,  Clfli 

BnUaml,  —  Prlie*  oSknd  br  tha  Acadoai  of 
Selena*  >t  Hurlcm,  4Gi. 

JKbi'iiiM,— New  Local  Air  tbe  Eihluilon  of 
FlinU  •lObtot.tS;  NewPlant*,N;  Hibrld 

Ocrma'ng.  ■—  A  Flora  EicuiKHla  Exotic*  Oerma- 
D<a,a;  Tba  Pbucn  Inad  al  Pntadan,  84i 
Fake*  Ac  Sale  al  Hamburg,  S90:  The  Loiin- 
Ibui  eunneW  SB*  i  Kanm**  Ueitua  iemua- 
Tlreiu.  SSl  1  KoOar^  tUalon  of  Inaict*  hihirloB* 
IaCii1llTator*,aBdIothaniif(lelar* 
and  FlanlatkmL4S4i  Batanic  Garde 
■Ui  FrankAtt  Flower  Show,  SIEl 

AhJS.  —  ThOJa  anlcuHla,»4i  aaidau 

dan  of  Hadlld,  St? ;  Tlte  Appnannce  of  tho 
Countrr,  V7i   Agriculture,  SSB;    CDelilnol 
Culture,  S»i  Tba  IToad*  ofSpaln,  in  i  Oeneral 
Impmnraidt  of  Spain,  33S. 
SvAanAiidl  —  IjUHnne,  DUnrtnce  of  CUmale 


,., „.,., /  Plant  bi  tlie  Se- 

chaog  IdandL  374 :  na  Melon  of  Bakhan, 
37Si  VtulatHin  of  the  Uountain*  of  I41H. 
gherrT,  siS;  The  Madra*  Agiicoltaial  and 
HetUcuHunl  SocleCT,  617. 

CU»a.  —The  BdUbt  and  OatdmlDg  cf  Cblna, 
331. 

NaTtk  Jtmericm.  —  Caroule,  near  Quebec,  48T  i 
Shdl-Baik  HicknTT  NuU  and  Ihe  Black  Wil- 
Bu<,467  1  llie  WiatibiRiiiiChcitnut,t68i  The 
Sllk-OiowET'l     Manul,    488 ;    Miple    Sugw, 

•faafrolk  —  The  late  Hi.  Cunnln^iam,  619. 

DoManic  Mtmcn. 
^rlsa^  —  Dougll 

SDClcty,  85  i   Be 

K;  TtieBoUnyi 

Kilehoi-Oaid™..  wiin    riD-cr-.*™cp.    .ou 

SbnjbtKiic*  BltBcbcd,at  Cirdew,  117;  i<1iiu> 


.OO^^lC 


I     Unntl  Artiontum,  8S ;  A  Hoot  of  Hotwcidlrii. 

i«i  r«ccaauiiant,esa. 

attrtirccUMe  amcitm.  —  Emu,  S3L  377.  476. 
Otti  Johnne^  WlOnr,  M)  DicMnvUw  the 
'  "nmyt,  M I  The  Dnnsten  Pfsagh  ind  miplna 
HiehiM,  M 1  Tba  Prindple,  Uiat  Ju  Sou  mill 
EontklM  fetdlivhleb  mnbaMtf^^  yaOir, 
mute  putmc  TblrtT  V«n  im,  189  i^ncnuc  J 
thg  Stiuip  of  U«  SilTn  Fir.  iillhiiui  Ui<  AUl  Bt 
I«im,3M;  tatndiiclna  of  Uie  bMUr  Sorb  of 
VctMiblM  U  CdUub,  Uti  DsUvftnt  Ihc 
11iri|»,ftii.,t»;arII«in  SiHiort^NcKlrof 
mwbBUiif  Iteoa,  iMi  nliun  KifatKuat ; 

UMliilt<r.ii>Bi«nDail,C3Gi  OHtnuipnluiKU- 
UU  md  a  m^Uikni.  Willi  Ihtii  VuMl^  137 ; 
Tlw  Mack  blih  Qm,  tST  i  Cftlwi  joaiitriui 
Ua,  Mltim  KopQun  Z.,  838;  Mr.  Andir- 
Mii'i  afadt  af  prgtHtlDi  SmiU  ftan  Uw  Attwk 
orBliA.SMi  OnlthHUaMlMJMoi.nSiBM. 

af  UuD  tnnckun  on  Perdkib  aeaMth  MS  I 
xMni  OrtofH  on  tbe  PoiiHgniuti,  476i 
Onftintil»p&uii(mtheFlc,*c.,<T6;  Taej. 
dopcdla  of  A|flcuUure,  »77;  Tke  Hin- 
cbour  Botutc  fiiidcD,  m )  Tfi«  Yew  ml  the 
SDuU-lMTtd  Bm,  477  i  The  fViiui  of  the  0>k, 
477  i  SwHC'i  Britlak  Flowfr-Otrden,  SU  i 
TUili  irttcolMa,  HI  i  JunlBoai  odrnUMl. 
miln.US;  rriHfJlrli>lfl^«IMII.  fW 


BBteti  a<  Sou  AdML  47 1  Cbcde*  (« Scil  flm* 
■  CoBmKB,»(i  TImBUi*  IriA  Bm,  M  i  A 
Hate  of  Yurm  ud  Prlrel,  Wi  FTetdiert 
WaA  aftraiidiwmDilnuiBiichitUwUack  Ham- 
barib  OnKaili  lite Diir So*l* ea  Ajoti and 
PeaTTraaTtaai  Tlia Tbeoiy  of  lb*  Bba  and 
^  «r  Um  Sv  »■  ■'^•i  laDcliirtDan  wimi 
UmM  IMU«Jaki^SS>i  WliT  M*  ChHIncliM 
deiciced  b;  ■  Use  or  Uiek  Tfaiead,  when  Ihai 
IdrenKThreadwUhBlntifKiifatUiM 
ISSi  The  Italian^ Moito of _«MluilJiy_ the 

-     ■■  "■-rimiiB,   J78 

»  viiui  • 


ijtift 

:   OUorfnctaiu  lulBitui, 

SrachiupliI  —  — ■— .—...- 

•  B    Jul 


aiiBurb47T;  A  Hut  Bm, 47S g  Idhcu  iDlu- 
..HU  lo  Pair  Treei,  SM:  Tree*  at  Fawki 
Hall.H8i  WatarlniVeMaUeiwIUialMuUon 
af  Sa>U,nSi  ninfisDVin>La>Ti>,SUi  Aa 
l«ectaaUieScouEPlB*,aeii  nniu  eebenlii. 
aU.«tSi  MaUi^aPeach  taauof  Wocmwood, 


n/ Soo^  od  Owrfcw,  4a  W. 

Tki '(for  JL«dM~a<(rdram'  AttocfaUmi/ar  Um- 

fal  IiHlnKtkm,  SB,  KS.  4TS. 
ComlOnTin  MwM.  95.  Isa  tS>.  SS7.  3».  3U. 

4S.wa 

Pntlmtlal  HorHaltrral  Soeklia,  SO 


OUwonr.  —  N.  Peiwon,  9a 
Hr.AhB  Har.SSi  JoHf 


CM.  F)Kher.9Si 


LIST  OF  PLANTS. 


TbaMDUkadwItb  ii**re^n(«  ngMntd  Ln  tli*  lad  tdithm  cl  On  Zfnrfir*  A-Jfnvciw,  bul  hj 


Britain  ;  Iboae  luarkad  wllh  a  f  hiia  lieen  ilnady  reiirttnd,  tittwi  I 
-"-'       '--  ' '■'- ' and  iIhic  wiLh  a  tpr 


:Et* 


JbUOnm      . 
airiDU 


MrM* 


slatanNdM  LoUW  ■    .    18 
FHOdo-nUaiiua,  of  IV 

tK      -       .       .       - 1«8 

UDchUona  .       .  US.  37S 

I  AcnpCra'  Idddic«att  .  ME, 


.OO^^  IC 


LIST  OF    PLANTS. 


.00^^  ic 


lUipllmlMlaTc 


SMi" 


CntbB  KUftn 
rmdUc   -  -       . 

CrvptOfir&nillia  crlvpa    - 


•ST'' 


IMphlniuin  Ajldf 
IntvTTiiMluiD  "c 

•tm.  [*nw™,j». 


DcndrWum  tna^jL       -  „ 

DCBDbfiU 
IMtllUH 


LIST    OF    rLAKl-8. 


■^iT^"' 


aiotiAU7i)4>6iiica  -  tea.. 


■"■% 


EucalfpliuilpUw       -e 


iugludmiia 


•plindni)  ™'      .  ■ 
GmtUntm        -     '    .' 

■•rtplnim  T«i.  •(goetua. 


Olidlidui  CUUkid 


I/Hfrit 


GuoMUg  TwnwnirULjte 
OTBiHgttiiiDM  edomttuiM 

fndU»lliii«rar, 


ffUDHBtlli  TtMnlem  A. 
AcUhAhi  >  uodnUluD,  il. 

fiauou^uia  coiTisbttuuB 
MnSHDalKdaa 

MMkiu  mulIUUi 

*  Hipp«£ftnim  *  tublfuun 

•b«ilMniHi,j(. 

K^ckffl  •  •MoDlfm.jl 

KHmu  tiMH       . 


_iOO^^lC 


LIST   OF    PLANTS. 


1    0-rciiki  urUlm* 


Utindw  lOni 


I-cjuttMa  teBtaPiA. 

Allium  bnHnniB  '  - 

Hon.  Btlt. 

UniiCchuli  HumMUU 

LliiuldiDbiLr      . 
lAmJm  nnllnUli  nr.  ID 
lni,Jl        -       - 
iTpblUtlu     •  TU.    b] 

LotilHiq>^niium  ■  icindaa 

Zu^BDi  mlMmiK,  rfnc  IB 

■nMUMoi       .  -  e, 

trmlalor    .     GK.jl. « 

iJchnl|i.Buo|«air-   - 

■Kaciwhilui  FrrlHt^  4Sr.  Me 


MnUBtnnnm  tautKblhin 

-  "momllta.  •/nuWli.A  - 

KnilMi  IMbSt^    . 


Camidbbtf,  mlL  ■  1«.  S 


fSiS.  ■ 


SSiS 


•hctor^fUiu,/.        .    38 

.   ^>tM>*c(iiD«,/       -tea 

'"'Ke*^.'-    :l 

lirv^itSBI  •  -  ttS 

.    -  «Cru  SupMic,/.  .  -  SM 

.    J'tuUlnituiB  pDOHitdiknuiii, 

JL     -  -S» 

^i^r^ewH    ftmrrl- 

SelOa     fowtaiSitu 


ni<l*<l«lpliut,  n    -  -  «5 

I    Pbmfn*        .  .  sei.ttil 

I    •  Ftaiiodfiidnn  *iT>iilnfr- 


Gonlptcuii 


'<ptet£  d 


iMiiMinUiida 


LlDdlijiiH 


itaidi    -  .            -  17 

a&lnUaa  .             .  IB 

SmlUiH  -  .ID 

UArtd    .  ■          -  171 


_iOO^^IO 


^ycinli  nn 


mHiim  pytfCarum    -       -  403 

Jt*ri.       ,        .        .  — 

Ptetvcirpdi  nmfaidiim 

nrciii  mundjraiii  . 

(tuf  rcut  .  L  SL  31.  IM.  3«  rai. 


sasf"';  "*:"■: 


blntMlol.  S 


DItMSi 


hedn.  fe      -  U 


LIST  OF  PLAHT8. 


DulUt6niB,A('  -    ■> 

niftnin,  Ab  UHl>tf       ^ 
puDcMluin,jb.  -  -  137 

HQjnluuB       ■iS.K.SK 


Htbut  UvVi  HI.,  aiB. 

•  RitlllDllllfUDBI     •Miri 

UIUD^A  -       -       - 
SiJIibarta  adlufllBU*  '. 


GdhagM  • 


BcbLiinUut  BihUMh 

'    iBpendiliun 

lohuUrw     .  _     - 


-nMa  (U«uu  -       - 
■ — ■— •-■-u  mmlnlftUi 


«%)■ 


Jpirtea  Jialta'a         -       .    X7 

TbiurlrHau'DeeliliBUIli  •  SSG 
nmul  dififainllpH  -         .  eso 

TuUliim  dlalcbiim  •  114.  17a 

niu>  bicctU     -        -  1ST.  477 
nonu  las^Dlkl    .       -  iSS.  4G3 
gnndtlSn  .  -  ftiu 

Tddpa  BcdiiilulBU  -  •  SW 
Tctnuitltb  Mnua  - .  ■  SU 
TUi  TliMli   -         ■       -  as 

SopMim  ybMMa  Paa 

na>  -  -       .  im 


Trinrfn"!    -        -  -    S8 

•TiLctaoctntnuii  ■nSinuD jf.  iH 

■TtinildluRi  •oMiliuiii.A    gl 

TiitdcU  •UDUIbn,jI.         .    SI 

TiwK'otum        •       >       -  465 

>l*icUcenu,;IL  .       .    78 

DuUiii«>R^>»'  -       -«8 

thtoMmmi,  ;!.  177.  £51.  JUL 

T.  Metier  Vol  Reg. 
TObB  dbliiua  SKI.,  nijL  ic 

'  %  *'' 

Xteni^itiH  TU«- 1. 
?  ^MrMtn  BUlUl. 
guliatcuni         .  .  tat 

Tulb<iUi>tI^'<lirig?diu,X    n 

ruw>o«B«3iw     •     -  tcB 

tut!  mliu  -  -  4a 
Tir.  priRiailn  .:ub 
—1.  unnguUU      .  458 

_     -      -       -     .3r 

«m)f«a  -  Bit  S 


I/la 

VbaoM  ".       -  .  119.4^ 

talc\t,dac'.       '.    go 

»illliiilli,*l£-    .     30 
Tim.,  Jew.  .    » 

fUm     ".  \   SB 

AitLBrU. 
dccdmbciH    -       .   » 

Ado  Artk  Silt. 

r^leiu,  dcfc.      ■  n 


.oo^^lc 


himediiRlli    ■ 


XII     LISTS  OP  FRUITS,  CULINARY  VEGETABLES,  HORTICULTURAL 

'a.tslau'.ai 


The'MKk  IrUb  Ob,  M  B 

WTchDnuFalscin,  1' 

Al  Brifnuts      .         -S. 

UtUa  OaSm       .  .  «' 


yucn>iiiaauii(ff.i$s.]tsi  wa 

ZcpGjrfBtha  cfailUi        .  ns 


LIST  OF  FRUITS. 


The  RoMlDf  Li« 


ii-pu  ■     .  sa 


?sm> 


LIST  OF  CULINARY  VEGETABLES. 

FutMlo,  Nn  Seedling 


BnecidJ,    Mncairi    ( 


CiBllOoweh 
(Mtrr,  flU^Ulktd, 


tfuwl  Wum 


^ucfiTl 


Vefcuble  Hmmiw 


ibowlc    ud    Pkar 


Barton  upooTrcnlFlai.ud  I  Bedftirdihire  Hslt. 

Hort.        -        -  ■      -        -  S6*     BhtIh  Hort.      - 

ind  Flor.  Sn    Bitb  Hoit  ud  Floi.         '  ISA.     Belbtt  Hon,      . 

5711  I  BuiUt  ud  BcUbnl  Hon.  -  sa  I  fiifilBwade  Hon. 


_iOO^^IC 


SOCIETIES,  AND  GAHDEHS  AND  COUNTRY  S 


Id  Hon. 

°H™      -       -  ™1 
k    under    Kacdvood 


CMUnhiiB  Hon. 


ClKksunnuuhin  Hm 
Caiebtati  Flor,  wd  Hi 


DsTOD  ud  Conimll  Hi 

Doneuter  H«t. 
DumftnaHne  Hen. 


Hitf  ty  Han.  and  Flor. 
Huuhlr*  Koit.  .       -  I 
Henkrd  HoiL       -      -  ! 

HlncklsT  n«.  wd  Mort. 


HunnieTpoInt  Horl      -    - 
liJi!  sf  Mm  Flor.  ud  Hon. 

KecMrlst  Hoit  - 


KLrfiUr  HMt.       .     - 

I^DQiMr  HorL 
Lead!  Hurt  ud  FTor. 


LondooHoR.  .  4&W  _... 

i9i.aia.3^3a.m-tis. 

London  ZooL    - 
Midma  Agr.  mid  Hort 


NonlntluBi  Flor.uid  Hon.  SGS 
Fontefrict  Hart  .  -  570 
Ramtfite  FtDk  and  Canuu 

Rsdloc  Hon. 

Salgp^lJt.  -  . 
anmuDdbmu  Hon. 
School  or  Hon.  ud  Agrki, 


IHort 

HisHlalilud 
TnnlluiD  FVir. 
TunbiMgE  Weill  P 
Uttouter  HotL  ■» 
WMsfiKdKon. 
Wnlbid  Hon. 
WHtLoodonOudi 


WhIItiT  FW.  ind  H 
Whiicimcn  Hon. 
WliuhuBHon. 
WltumFlor.    ■      ■ 


VdeofEnttavaHorti 


LIST  OF  GARDENS  AND  COUNTRY  SEATS. 


AboMWIT  CuU* 
Alghbuitb 
AIUBIOD  Parti    - 
Altm 


ifflss^ss-- 


ChnUrHotaae    - 


ilSnlni 


DiHiHn  aaOt 


Enr>  -  -  « 

Fiwier  Hun     ■      ■      -a 

FbLitvHiiU       .  -      -« 

wji*        .    "  -     -  a 
ftSln  -  "  '-laa.  eis.  a; 


m.  183.  m  ML  u 


Ludvlnburg     -         .  183 
Mulridi     '  -       -  337 

HonttHilloc  ■    .  tS 

Norcutlaoo  Tjme,  pto. 

PrndeoUi    -  .     -  353 

afaeffleld  .  .  .  HO 
Bt.  Pctsnbun,  Inperiil  & 
177.  IM^  isrsis,  31*.  431. 
T^nilon  -  -  -MS 
Twlcknilum    -       .    >   3S 

WUrWmn'  -    ' .      '.  4M 

udviH.  HorUGUltunl :  — 
Bith  Hon.  ud  Boc.     -  185 

Caledonlia  -        -  MD 

London    .  18.(1.  S3.  M.w, 

g3Y.B«l.a59'«6i;a!7!313, 
31*.  3M.3S1.  363.319.  tSl. 


.OO^^lC 


LIST  or  ENOBATIKOS. 


Otraeiu,PtMie:  — 


HHVtoa  CiHil    -  W. 
KylKPDfe 


Wlpdnrnk 


?y?aS.-.c' 


Bcdlbcd'K  DudMH  of  -  370 


Ortan,  Vv^  b].  - 
Kuitina.  K.,  Kaq.  ■ 
KmUl,  CEk).    - 

Kahln,  H.  -  - 
FinlwB  dc  Voo,  M. 


TwlD,]iL  - 
VioOhM-H. 
WhUlcji'iMn. 
WlllmDn,  1.,  E> 


PMntso       .  .           -   M 

R^lh         .  .  911 

BinlcclllMir  .             .  ST* 

Saint  tlunnfi  -111 

Bnn       .  .             - 1«3 

Sbiw  Put  •no 

Siiii<*>ni>      -  -  ^''1 

auekpali  Court       ■  .Si 

SUafttd  HIU       .  .  iS3 

St  Aim'i  HHI       -  -  113 

SMUUt'i,  ^  KniTT  •  >  E3S 

Stoke  nrm  .  .      J 

StoktPlmc*    -  -1 

MnttlOcldHr*         •  •31 

SiwdHaun        .  -    31 

^       -         •  -  ISO.  «£S 

TcddlnitDii  Onm  •  ■  9,  lo' 
Teddtniton  Puk  Kobh  -  V 
TrtldT  Fuk  •  in 

Trw^niD       •  -lit 

TXnthuB  H<di  .  fro.  S3S.  MO 
Tnnthov    -  -  1» 

Tultalbn  -  • »  STT 

VnllnBddBnk  •  ill 

TloBw,  Hlckmaiwwardi  •  «7l 

Wadln        .  .  -  1S8 

w>u«       -  ■  lu 

W«ntwortk  HooH  -  U.  119 
WnrinKton  Put  -  in 

Wat  Lb4|>  •  -  440 

WcMon       -  -  .41 

WcTintHZllU  -  -  ffJ9 

WhW^nicbB  .11.31.471.  Ml 
Wtillton        .  •  •  SH 

WlmbMoB  Wmm  -  _-  115 
Wobuni  AtibFT  ■  3:^  «<(L  MA 
Wotani  FuB  -  113 


LIST  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 


IVSTRUMEKTa 
BiUmloiilui  Net    .         .10: 
FW  RBOllBg  CMvpillHi .  MO 

Ptnir  Cap   An  pntHtlnf 

Krid-i  naw  Hjdnullc  Ea. 
gin.        -  -  4a 

OARQRN  STRUCTUHEa 
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THE    SUBURBAN    GARDENER, 


VIZ.LA  COJCPAHIOXr: 


ON  RHICH  TO  FORM  ONE; 

TUB    ARRANGEMRNT    AND   FURNMHINO   OF    THR   HOUIB  ; 

TRR     LATINO    OUT,   PLANTING,    AND    OBNRRAL    CVLTURR   OP   THR    OARDBN 

AND   OROUNDS 1 

AND   THR    MANAORNBNT    OP   THB    TILLA    FAR 

THB    DAIRY    AND    POULTRY. 


)    MORE    PARTICULARLY    FOR   THB   USB    OF    LADIES. 

11.  diit/lf  Guimirf  Plnujir  bvlft  <mt  OarJim  ami 

Bj  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  H.S.,  &c. 
B«*idn  origioAl  Dnign*  Tar  Uy ing  out  and  planting  ginunds,  of  Tuioui  dcgreo 
of  extent,  from  ■  fcv  pcrcbn  to  50  or  GO  acm,  vitb  Analjrtical  and  critical  remariii 
on  each  deiign,  PJani  and  Vlevi  will  be  gina  at  tame  of  the  mart  celebrated 
■mall  placaa  in  tli«  neighbourhood  of  London,  witb  the  Mode  of  Management,  the 
mora  remariiable  Planta  grown,  Ac  ;  and  including  alio,  in  some  ca<n,  the  Flan 
of  the  HouM  and  the  Domeitic  and  Farm  Office*.  Among  Cheie  will  be  com- 
priacd  tha  Beddence  of  Mrs.  I^wrence  at  Drajrton  Oreeo.  of  the  Ber.  T.  William* 
at  Hendon  Rectory,  of  Mrm.  Marryatl  at  Wimbledon ;  of  T.  N.  Longman,  Eaq., 
at  HampMcad ;  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Camden  Hill ;  of  W.  Wells,  Etq.,  at 
Redleaf,  &c. ;  and,  *•  a  conclution  to  tbe  whole,  will  be  given  an  Itinerary  of  alt  the 
more  remarkable  Suburban  Oardeni  within  ten  mile*  of  Loodoa,  pointing  out  their 
chaneteriilic  beautiea.  The  informatiwi  re^>ecting  fruit  tree*  and  culinary  vege- 
table*, in  ihi*  work,  will  either  be  lupplied  or  rcriaed  bj  Mr.  Tbompion  of  the  Lon£m 
Horticultural  Sociel;'*  Garden,  by  special  penniuion  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Brief  Nolicet,  made  on  several  Occatiaai,  vikea  oititmg  iame 
Nohlemen't  and  Gentlemen's  Seatt,  in  the  Autumn  of  1SS6.  By 
Thomas  Rutoeh. 

As  many  of  the  places  named  below  are,  in  some  instances, 
amply  described  in  the  Ninth  Volume  of  this  Maeazine,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid  repetition,  and  only  noticed  such  things 
as  may  be  considered  useful  and  interesting  to  the  gardening 
world  in  general,  as  well  us  to  those  who  may  feel  a  particular 
interest  in  the  places  visited. 

Ditton  Park.  —  In  taking  ft  view  of  Ditton  Park,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Montagu,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  fine  and  lofty 
timber  trees  which  are  growing  in  b  soil  which  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  for  all  the  kinds  indigenous  to  Britain.  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
the  gardener,  pointed  out  a  lime  which,  he  'said,  measured  nearly 
1 30  H.  in  height.  In  the  park  are  some  declining  oaks  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  In  surveying  the  lawns,  divided,  as  they  are,  into 
several  sections,  by  trees  and  shrubs  of  stately  growth,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  very  few  places  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis could  be  found  to  offer  such  advantages  for  the  introduction 
of  all  the  choice  and  newly  introduced  trees  and  plants,  whitdi 
are  now  becoming  the  ornaments  of  many  of  the  principal  gentle- 
men's seats  and  villas  in  this  country.  Here  they  would  find 
ample  protection,  as  well  as  a  soil  apparently  well  suited  to  their 
gi-owth.  Near  one  of  the  small  lawns  is  a  green-house,  or  con- 
servatory, with  a  trellis  at  the  back,  furnished  with  young  orange 
trees,  which  appear  healthy  :  in  front  of  the  conservatory  is  the 
flower-garden,  in  a  sitnation  which  I  approve  of,  it  being  pretty 
near  the  house,  and,  at  the  same,  time  so  separated  from  the 
lawns  as  not  to  interfere  with  them.  The  flower-garden  is  in 
the  Dutch  style,  with  an  erection  in  the  centre  for  seats,  which  is 
covered  with  ivy.  On  one  side  of  the  flower-garden  there  is  a 
handsome  pyramid,  or  cone,  of  the  giant  ivy,  mixed  with  the 
Ayrshire  rose,  and  the  Virginian  creeper,  supported  by  the  re- 
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miins  or  a  large  red  cedar,  to  the  heiglit  of  about  S5  ft.,  which 
(particularly  when  the  rose  is  in  bloom)  is  much  admired.  On 
walking  through  the  grounds,  Mr.  Hutchinson  pointed  out  a 
small  vista,  through  which,  in  the  distsnce,  is  seen  the  statue  of 
George  III.,  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground,  opposite 
the  avenue  in  Windsor  Park,  and  nt  a  distance,  in  a  straight 
line  from  Ditton  Park,  of  about  five  miles.  This  was  recently 
discovered  by  one  of  the  labourers,  who  happened  to  be  at  work 
on  a  clump  situate  in  the  direct  line  of  the  vista  through  which 
it  is  seen :  in  a  fine  clear  day  the  statue  is  perfectly  visible. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  was  much  pleased  with  Ditton  Park;  not 
havingseen,  for  many  a  long  day,  such  a  number  of  fine  specimens 
of  forest  trees  of  all  the  diiiferent  kinds,  apparently  competing 
with  each  other  which  should  gain  the  preeminence  in  height 
and  bulk  of  timber.  At  one  comer  of  the  mansion  stand  a 
horsechestnut  and  two  other  trees,  which  were  severely  scorched 
when  the  former  mansion  was  burnt  down,  some  twenty  or  more 

Jean  ago ;  and,  from  their  appearance,  it  would  seem  that  the  fire 
ad  actually  laid  hold  of  their  leading  branches.  However,  they 
have  withstood  the  shock ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  to  see 
how  rapidly  the  fine  healthy  new  bark  and  wood  are  extending 
round  tbeinjured  branches,  and  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  hide 
all  defects  ;  a  proof,  this,  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  soil,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  very  kindly  received  me  with  my  friend,  to  whom 
he  was  before  known ;  and  the  latter  informed  me  that  he  saw 
considerable  improvement  in  the  kitchen -garden  since  he  last 
visited  Diiton  Park.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  bouses,  I  ob- 
served three  fine  and  vigorous  young  plants  of  the  Brugmfinsia 
Euaveolens  in  full  flower,  nearly  Sit.  high,  grown  from  early 
cuttings,  and  planted  out  in  May. 

Stoke  Mace  ;  Colonel  Vyse, — On  entering  the  kitchen-garden, 
which  stands  on  a  fine  loamy  soil,  I  was  immediately  impressed 
with  the  luxuriance  of  the  crops.  The  garden  being  long,  it  is 
divided  into  several  compartments  by  cross  walls,  which,  together 
with  those  at  the  sides,  afibrd  sufficient  room  for  trees  of  all  the 
kinds  of  fruits  for  which  walls  are  necessary.  The  trees  bore 
ample  testimony  to  Mr.  Patrick's  (the  gardener)  skill  in  their 
treatment;  the  walls  nearly  all  being  literally  covered  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  with  fine  wood.  A  few  of  the  peach  trees 
had  a  slight  attack  of  mildew  this  season;  but,  as  it  came  on  hite* 
they  will  not  sulTer  materially.  I  could  not  help  admiring  a  wall 
of  morello  cherries,  both  as  it  respected  the  trees,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  full  and  fine  crop  of  fruit  which  they  bore. 
On  viewing  this  garden,  I  was  led  to  consider  whether  or  not  I 
had  ever  seen  one  equal  to  it ,-  and  the  only  one  I  could  bring  to 
mind  that,  in  my  opinion,  approached  near  to  it  in  excellence, 
was  at  Wyke  Housei  near  Brentford ;  which,  some  thirty  years 
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ago,  was  considered  as  one  of  the  best  f^ardens  roand  London. 
There  the  garden  has  also  the  advantage  of  a  loamy  soil,  but,  I 
think,  of  a  less  soapy  nature  than  that  at  Stoke  Place ;  and  it 
mar,  in  consequence,  be  somewhat  less  productive. 

In  taking  a  hasty  view  of  the  pleasure-ground,  Mr.  Patrick 
pointed  out  what  had  been  done  by  him  by  way  of  improvement ; 
such  as  enlarging  the  water,  disposing  of  the  walks,  and  undu- 
lating the  ground  in  various  places  with  the  excavated  soil 
accumulated  by  adding  to  the  water,  together  with  the  necessary 
work  in  forming  the  clumps  and  borders,  planting  trees  and 
shrubs,  &c ;  the  whole  of  which  must,  I  think,  be  highly  appre- 
ciated by  ell  who  may  visit  this  place.  The  earthed  up  elms  and 
cedars,  noticed  during  your  tour  here  in  1833  (Vol.  IX.  p.  525.), 
are  still  in  vigour,  and  were  doubtless  saved  by  the  causes  you 
mentioned ;  namely,  that  "  the  elms  spread  their  roots  to  a  great 
distance;  and,  as  the  earthing  up  does  not  extend  far  from  their 
trunks,  they  may  be  saved  by  that  circumstance."  However,  a 
fine  large  oak  has  fallen  a  victim  to  this  mode  of  treatment.  For 
a  ferther  description  of  the  place,  your  readers  may  refer  to  the 
above  page,  as  my  principal  design,  in  this  article,  is  to  induce 
all  gardeners  to  visit  this  place,  who  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so,  as  I  think  a  sight  of  the  kitchen-garden  alone  will  well 
recompense  them  for  their  pains. 

^oke  Farm.  —  On  calling  at  Stoke  Farm,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Selton,  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Oldacre  was  at  home; 
and,  looking  at  him  now  as  a  father  in  the  gardening  world,  the 
kind  reception  I  met  with  was  very  gratifying.  He  took  me 
round  the  kitchen- garden,  which  has  been  enlarged  at  the  north 
side,  and  a  6ne  wall  erected,  with  a  slip  at  the  back.  His  wall 
trees  were  in  fine  order ;  and  he  has  some  handsome  young  pear 
trees  coming  on  against  the  walls,  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  no 
doubt  be  much  admired.  His  late  crops  of  peas  were  admirable, 
to  the  perfection  of  which  the  soil  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  several  places  in  diis  neighbourhood,  the 
^r^ica  tribe  has  suffered  severely  from  an  attack  of  insects, 
which  seem  to  baffle  every  means  taken  to  retard  their  ravages ; 
and  whole  crops  of  broccoli,  coleworts,  &c.,  have  been  destroyed 
by  myriads  of  these  insects  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  I 
hope  Mr.  Oldacre,  or  some  one  in  his  neighbourhood,  will 
inform  you  more  particularly  as  to  the  nature  of  this  apparently 
new  enemy  which  has  made  its  appearance.*  The  grapes  here 
were  very  Gne,  as  were  most  of  the  other  things  that  came  under 
my  notice.  The  orchard  particularly  attracted  my  attention,  as 
the  trees  in  it,  by  Mr.  Oldacre's  judicious  mode   of  pruning, 

•  Knee  writing  the  above,  I  haTe  received  the  Gardencr'i  Maeatme  for  Octo- 
ber, and  read  the  account  at  p.  553.  of  the  new  specieg  of  A'phis,  which  is,  no 
donbt,  the  seme  as  above  alluded  to. 
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E resent  nearly  a  fsc-simile  of  each  otiier ;  forming  fine  round 
eads,  with  liandsome  boles,  and  most  of  them  being  loaded  with 
fruiL  Mr.  Oldacre  does  not  permit  the  branches  of  the  trees  to 
touch  the  ground,  but,  by  pruning,  keeps  them  about  3  (t  or 
4  ft  from  the  surface.  The  &mi)y  being  at  Stoke  Farm,  it  was 
not  convenient  tor  me  to  have  a  view  of  the  flower-gardens  and 
grounds,  which  I  could  not  help  regretting;  but,  nevertheless,  felt 
myself  amply  repaid  by  a  sight  of  the  kitchen-garden,  and  by 
the  kind  attention  of  Mr.  Oldacre,  who,  as  a  kitchen- garden er> 
has  for  so  many  years  preserved  a  high  reputation. 

Dropmore.  — On  approaching  Dropmore  from  the  Burnbam 
side,  my  anticipations,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  approach  to  a 
place  of  such  celebrity,  were  not  realised ;  the  soil,  apparently, 
not  being  congenial  to  the  growth  of  fine  English  timber  trees ; 
and  too  few  of  them  are  to  be  seen  to  give  that  character  to  the 
^ace  which  is  to  be  found  in  some  others  of  less  magnitude. 
To  landscape-gardeners  in  general,  I  conceive  that  Dropmore, 
with  r^ard  to  the  scenery  of  its  interior,  does  not  yield  that 
satisfaction  which  they  may  be  led  to  expect  from  mere  report; 
but  to  the  admirers  of  Flora,  in  all  her  richest  varieties  of  beauty 
and  splendour,  when  heightened  by  the  Free  introduction  of  ar- 
chitectural ornaments,  such  as  vases,  pedestals,  statues,  &c.,  it 
cannot  fail  to  afford  a  rich  repast.  In  short,  there  seems  to  be 
almost  a  redundancy  of  beauty  and  variety  here,  a  description  of 
which  a  transient  visitor  can  scarcely  attempt  to  give.  Mr. 
Frost,  with  a  limited  number  of  hands,  when  compared  with 
former  years,  perseveres  with  the  utmost  ardour  in  improve- 
ments, and  in  keeping  up  a  perpetual  succession  of  all  that  is 
most  select,  rare,  and  beautiful  in  the  flower-garden  and  its 
appendages;  to  accomplish  which  thousands  of  pots  must  be 
necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  for  a  constant  reserve,  to 
replace  such  of  the  flowers  as  are  dying  off  in  the  numerous 
clumps  and  borders  which  he  has  to  supply.  The  pinetum  is 
still  progressing,  and  many  specimens  are  to  be  seen  thriving 
admirably,  in  a  soil  which  seems  better  atl&pted  for  pines  than 
for  most  of  the  indigenous  and  deciduous  trees  of  Britain.  Im- 
provements in  enlarging  the  water,  and  making  rough  banks 
with  the  excavated  soil  alluded  to  in  Vol.  III.  p.  263.,  are  still 
carrying  on,  at  a  great  outlay  of  labour  and  expense ;  and,  for 
convenience  as  well  as  for  ornament,  a  bridge  is  to  be  constructed 
over  a  part  of  the  water.  Upon  these  rough  banks  the  pinetum 
is  extending,  and  eventually  must  give  a  character  of  no  ordinary 
kind  to  that  portion  of  the  gronnds.  The  cedar  drive,  as  it  is 
called,  consisting  of  a  winding  avenue  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
of  about  one  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  begins  to  assume  a  strik- 
ing appearance.  The  trees  are  of  about  25  years'  gi-owth,  and 
are  planted  at  a  distance  from  each  other  sufiicient  to  show  their 
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beaut;  when  arrived  at  maturitj'.  At  present,  they  may  average 
about  25  ft.  or  SO  (t  in  height,  and  are  backed  up  hy  a  plantation 
on  each  side. 

As  a  matter  of  taste,  perhaps  some  may  think  that,  in  some 
parts  of  the  grounds  at  Dropmore,  the  transitions  are  too  sudden, 
from  those  which  are  in  high  keeping,  to  those  which  are  rough 
and  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature ;  but  this  could  be  easily  remedied, 
lihonld  it  be  thought  desirable.  In  tlie  kitchen-garden,  Mr. 
Frost  has  begun  to  try  his  skill  at  pine-growing,  in  which,  I  think, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  of  his  succeeding,  as  his  small  young 
stock  is  in  a  fine  healthy  state,  and  promises  to  make  fine  plants 
for  fruiting.  I  regretted  much  that  the  day  was  so  far  spent  as 
to  afford  much  less  time  than  I  desired,  not  only  for  viewing  the 
premises,  hut  also  for  conversing  with  Mr.  Frost,  whom  I  found 
very  intelligent,  and  not  less  kind  in  his  attentions.  He  has  a 
nice  little  library,  which  augurs  well. 

Cliefden  House.  —  The  approach  on  the  Dropmore  side  to 
Cliefden  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  George  Warrender,  is  by  a 
lodge;  afler  passing  which  the  road  curves  to  the  right,  sheltered 
by  trees  on  each  side,  fur  about  a  hundred  yards ;  when  it  enters 
the  grand  avenue,  and,  with  a  turn  to  the  lefl  when  it  reaches 
the  centre,  proceeds  in  a  straight  line  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  die  iron  gates,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  an  iron 
palisade,  attached  to  walls  built  at  right  angles,  and  extending 
on  either  side  towards  the  extreme  wings  of  tbe  mansion.  These 
walls,  together  with  the  house  and  palisades,  form  a  large  qua- 
drangle, which  may  be  considered  as  the  court  of  honour.  The 
avenue,  with  its  broad  road  and  wide  verges,  or  rather  slips, 
together  with  the  mansion  and  court  of  honour,  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a  striking  effect  on  the  visitor  when  entering  on  that 
side  of  the  premises.  The  walls  on  each  side  of  the  quadrangle 
form  parts  of  the  boundaries  of  two  gardens  detached  from  each 
Otherg-iin  which  are  carried  on  the  forcing  and  growing  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  &c.  The  lawn  on  the  terrace  side  of  the  mansion 
(described  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  6^5.),  and  intended  to  be  laid  out  as  a 
flower-garden,  remains  in  statu  gtto.  Mr.  Dodds  retains  his 
ardour  as  a  florist  as  well  as  a  gardener,  and,  apparently,  excels 
in  both.  His  pines  were  in  fine  condition ;  and  he  showed  me  a 
fine  light- coloured  seedlingdahlia,  which  gained  the  first  prize  at 
the  Englefield  Green  show,  on  the  fullowing  day.  On  leaving 
Cliefden  on  the  Taplow  side,  the  road  leads  down,  and  winds 
through  a  woody  glen,  where  there  is  a  small  lake,  and  some 
dressed  ground.  The  trees  here  look  line ;  and  Mr.  Dodds  has 
made  some  improvements  in  enlarging  the  water,  &c.  One  thing 
struck  me  with  regard  to  Cliefden;  namely,  that,  to  make  a  place 
of  such  a  character  complete,  there  should  be  at  least  two  or 
three  hundred  acres  of  park  attached  to  it.     I  observed,  on  a 
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piece  of  lawn  at  the  commencement  of  the  avenue  near  the 
lodge,  some  patches  of  £rica  vulgaris,  which,  perhaps,  to  many 
might  appear  to  look  out  of  place ;  there  coula  be  no  objection, 
however,  to  this  plant  being  introduced  as  a  skirting  at  each  side 
of  the  avenue,  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

Taplow  House.  —  I  was  highly  delighted  with  the  grounds  at 
Taplow  House,  the  seat  of  Pascoe  Grenfell,  Esq. ;  and  I  know 
of  no  place  of  equal  extent  that  could  afford  me  greater  satis- 
faction ;  but,  as  you  have  given  in  detail  most  of  the  beauties  of 
this  place  (Vol.  IX.  p.  658.),  I  shall  refrain,  and  only  notice  a 
few  things  which  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers. 
Mr.  Springall  is  still  here,  and,  I  believe,  enjoys  the  respect  of 
all  who  know  him.  He  is  a  good  gardener,  and  iudefatigable  in 
his  pursuits  to  bring  to,  and  keep  in,  perfection  ail  that  comes 
under  his  management.  The  cones  of  pelargoniums  noticed  by 
you  are  more  splendid  than  ever,  and  form  very  delightful  objects 
on  the  lawn ;  but,  as  they  are  taken  up  every  autumn,  it  is  almost 
wonderful  how  they  are  so  well  kept,  as  to  be  brought  out  every 
spring,  with  litUe  or  no  injury.  I  think  Mr.  Springall  told  me 
that  now  one  or  two  of  them  were  7  ft.  high,  and  S^fl.  in  di- 
ameter. Mr.  Springall,  in  common  with  many  of  his  profession, 
is  a  lover  of  dahlias ,-  but,  perhaps,  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  a 
florist  OS  some  others ;  as  he  retains  a  prime  dahlia,  if  a  good  bor- 
der flower,  as  answering  his  purpose  equally  with  any  new  variety 
that  may  turn  up.  Hence,  he  has  many  excellent  varieties  which, 
as  show  flowers,  would  he  thought  little  of.  His  mode  of  en- 
livening the  clumps  of  evergreens  on  the  lawn,  as  well  as  the 
shrubberies  which  may  chance  to  fall  on  the  sides  of  the  walks, 
nay  be  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  not  generally  adopted.  He 
allows  about  4  ft.  space  of  border  round  the  clumps,  and  aloi^ 
the  shrubberies ;  which,  during  the  summer,  is  well  supplied  witB 
a  portion  of  every  thing  that  is  showy  and  beautiful ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  what  effect  he  produces  by  this  means.  On  one  side 
of  the  lawn  is  a  small  oval  flower-garden,  quite  in  seclusion  :  the 
beds  are  on  grass,  and  most  of  them  filled  with  masses  of  the 
most  choice  flowering  plants  of  the  present  day.  This  is  a  very 
pleasing  retreat,  in  which  there  is  a  small  recess  with  a  seat, 
overhung  with  foliage.  There  was  a  beautiful  cone  of  trained 
purple  petunias  on  the  lawn,  which,  with  the  cones  of  geraniums, 
and  other  tasteful  devices,  rendered  the  whole  most  delightful. 

In  walking  round  the  kitchen-garden,  I  was  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  a  flne  and  full  crop  of  raspberries  just  coming  in 
for  gaUiering :  this,  on  the  fii*st  day  of  September,  I  thought  a 
rare  thing,  particularly  as  I  saw  that  they  were  not  of  the  old 
double-bearing  kind.  Mr.  Springall  told  me  they  were  a  distinct 
variety  from  any  other,  and  that  he  received  them,  some  years 
ago,  fixim  the  north ;  but,  nevertheless,  that  a  different  kind  of 
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treatment  was  necessary  than  that  of  the  common  mode.  It  is 
this :  —  At  the  spring  season,  when  the  common  kinds  begin  to 
shoot,  these  are  all  cut  down  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  ground : 
the  consequence  is,  that,  instead  of  fruit,  new  shoots  are  produced, 
which  in  the  autumn  bring  forth  a  crop.  However,  it  is  necessary, 
from  this  mode  of  procedure,  to  keep  up  a  constant  succession  of 
'oung  plants,  as  in  two  or  three  years,  at  most,  the  old  ones  will 
le  worn  out ;  hence  Mr.  Springall,  every  season,  plants  out  two 
or  three  rows  of  young  plants ;  which  plan  is,  year  after  year,  fol- 
lowed on  through  the  quarter,  at  the  same  time  destroying  the 
old  plants  that  have  become  useless.  There  are,  doubtless,  many 
gardeners  who  are  acquainted  with  the  above  mode  of  producing 
a  late  crop  of  raspberries;  but  to  sucli  as  are  strangers  to  it  the 
above  may  be  useful.  Here  I  saw  a  crop  of  the  large-veined 
white  beet,  the  leaves  of  which,  I  was  given  to  understand,  were 
used  as  a  substitute  for  spinach,  by  first  separating  all  the  smalt 
veins  from  the  leafy  part,  and  then  boiling  it  in  the  common  way; 
and  that  the  large  white  rib  in  the  centre  was  used  as  a  substitute 
for  aea-kale.  A  friend  of  mine  has  since  favoured  me  with  a 
root  of  this  plant;  and  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  the  leaf,  when 
separated  from  the  veins,  and  well  Doiled,  may  be  considered  as 
a  very  good  substitute  for  spinach ;  but  I  t^nnot  speak  so  favour- 
ably of  the  midrib  answering  instead  of  sen-kale,  as  its  flavour  is 
far  less  delicate,  and  accompanied  with  a  taste  that  is  much  less 
agreeable.  But  to  return,  Mr.  Springall's  peach  trees  under 
frames  do  him  great  credit:  be  has  had  an  abundant  crop  of  fine 
fruit  this  year ;  and  the  wood  promises  equal  success  for  the  en- 
suing season.  On  bidding  adieu  to  Mr.  Springall,  I  considered 
that  I  was  parting  from  one  who  possessed  that  complete  devo- 
tion to  his  calling,  upon  which  success,  in  general,  depends,  and 
in  which  he  has  preeminently  distinguished  himself. 

Cumberland  Lodge  Gardens.  —  The  object  of  my  visit  to  these 
gardens  was  principally  to  have  a  sight  of  the  celebrated  vine 
growing  there ;  and  my  expectations,  from  what  I  had  heard, 
were  more  than  realised.  I  was  informed  by  one,  but  which 
was  contradicted  by  another,  that  this  vine  was  raised  ri*om  a 
cutting  of  the  large  vine  at  Hampton  Court.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  but  of  little  consequence :  it  is  sufRcieiit  to  know  that  they 
are  both  of  the  black  Hamburg  kind.  The  vine  at  Cumberland 
Lodge  Gardens  is  ^5  years  old,  and  is  planted  inside  about  mid- 
way from  back  to  front,  standing  at  nearly  equal  distances  from 
each  end  of  a  house,  which,  by  repeated  lengthenings,  is  now 
138  ft  long.  The  breadth  of  the  house  is  15ft.  The  last  ad- 
dition to  it  was  made  at  the  eastern  end,  about  a  year  ago ;  It  will 
consequently  take  a  year  or  two  more  before  the  vine  will  have 
completely  filled  that  end  of  the  house :  when  it  has,  I  was  in- 
formed, it  is  in  contemplation  to  widen  the  house  at  the  front, 
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in  the  same  way  as  that  has  been  done  which  is  at  Hamptoa 
Court.  The  vine  is  in  a  vigorous  stal£,  and  has  made  fine  long 
and  strong  wood  this  season,  at  that  «nd  of  the  bouse  which  was 
lengthenM  last.  I  was  told  there  were  about  2000  bunches 
hanging  on  it  when  I  saw  it.  The  berries  were  finely  swelled, 
and  coming  to  a  good  colour ;  and  some  of  the  bunches  towards 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  plant,  upon  the  youngest  wood,  must, 
I  think,  have  weighed  2  lb.  The  sight  was  splendid,  and  left 
me  no  room  for  regret  in  goine  a  few  miles  out  of  my  way  to  see 
JL  If  the  dimensions  wnich  nave  been  given  me  of  the  house 
at  Hampton  Court  be  correct,  namely,  72  ft.  by  28  iU,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  are  54  square  feet  more  in  the  area  of  the  house 
at  Cumberland  Lodge,  than  in  that  at  Hampton  Court. 

Hampton  Court  Gardens.  —  These  gardens,  now  under  the 
control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  under 
the  improving  hand  of  Mr.  Johnson,  are  renovating,  and  be- 
ginning to  assume  a  more  pleasing  character  than  they  did  a  few 
years  ago.  The  fine  broad  walks  ore  in  good  order,  and  most 
of  them  now  appear  nearly  full  of  gravel,  which  has  been  efiected 
by  the  addition  of  gravel  at  the  sides,  and  lowering  the  verges. 
Mr.  Johnscm  intends  to  proceed  in  this  way  undl  the  whole  are 
completed.  The  large  middle  walk,  running  lengthwise,  and 
formerly  of  gravel,  has  been  thrown  into  grass,  which,  I  think, 
will  be  considered  an  improvement.  The  walks  In  the  wilder- 
ness are  also  being  renovated,  and,  when  completed,  will  form 
fine  shady  promenades  for  the  visitors.  Mr,  Johnson  has  been 
introducing  as  many  of  the  climbing  roses  as  he  has  been  able 
to  get  against  the  long  wall,  which  has  been  effected  by  budding 
chiefly  upon  the  common  china  rose,  in  which  he  has  been  more 
than  ordinarily  successful.  He  finds  a  difficulty  in  bringing  many 
of  the  showy  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals  to  that  perfection 
which  is  desirable  in  the  borders,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
old  yews,  hollies,  &c,  that  are  growing  there,  and  which,  much 
as  mey  may  be  considered  in  character  with  the  place,  prove 
highly  detrimental  to  the  flowers.  The  introduction  of  new 
sou  for  the  herbaceous  plants  avails  but  little,  as,  by  the  time 
they  get  established,  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  found  penetrating 
through  it  in  all  directions,  and  thus  robbing  them  of  their 
intended  nourishment.  However,  by  Mr.  Johnson's  judicious 
loanagement,  no  doubt  all  will  be  doue  that  can  be  towards  em- 
bellishment, and  particularly  with  the  assistance  of  such  kinds 
of  plants  and  flowers  as  will  be  found  to  be  most  in  character 
with  the  place.  "^  ' 

The  number  of  visitors  at  Hampton  Court  during  the  summer . 
months  is  almost  beyond  calculation.  Sundays  and  Mondays 
are  the  principal  days  for  mechanics,  artisans,  &c.,  who  pour 
out  of  I^ndon  in  multitudes  for  a  day's  recreation.     On  these 
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days  may  be  seen  humble  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  brimful 
of  visitors,  to  the  amount,  on  a  fine  day,  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred :  many  of  these  are  vans,  which  hold  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  persons  each. 

The  house  which  contains  the  large  vine  at  Hampton  Court, 
having  been  widened  about  8  ft.,  the  branches  have  been  laid 
out  so  as  cover  the  whole  of  the  trellis  beneath  the  glass ;  conse- 
quently, the  bunches  of  grapes  (whether  they  are  so,  or  not)  ap- 
pear by  far  less  numerous  than  heretofore:  added  to  this,  a  kind 
of  rust  has  spread  itself  over  a  vast  number  of  the  berries,  which 
has  preventeid  their  swelling;  so  that,  altogether,  the  vine  with  its 
fruit  does  not  present  such  a  striking  effect  now  as  it  has 
done  in  former  years.  This  disease,  whatever  it  may  be,  has 
been  still  more  fatal  in  its  effects  in  a  vinery  at  Bushy  Park,  in 
which  nearly  every  bunch  of  grapes  has  been  affected ;  and  it 
has  so  prevented  the  fruit  from  swelling,  as  that  the  berries  of 
the  black  Hamburg  in  some  of  the  bunches  are  not  larger 
than  marrowfat  peas.  It  seems  that  the  disease  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  confined  to  the  late  crops,  as  in  a  house  adjoining,  which 
has  been  forced,  nothing  of  tlie  kind  has  appeared.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  cause  of  this  disease  will  be  ascertained,  as,  if  not, 
and  should  it  increase  in  future  on  the  vine  at  Hampton  Court, 
it  must,  in  a  few  years,  greatly  detract,  not  only  from  the  beauty, 
but  from  the  value,  of  that  celebrated  vine. 

Teddington.  —  In  this  comparatively  quiet  and  peaceable 
village  are  several  small  places  that  are  interesting,  two  of 
whicn  have  more  particularly  come  under  my  view,  namely,  that 
of  Park  House,  belonging  to  Miss  Mercer ;  and  Teddingion 
Gtove,  the  residence  of  J.  M.  Strachan,  Esq.  The  former  is 
comprised  in  less  than  four  acres  of  ground,  including  the 
kitchen -garden,  stables,  &c  Considerable  taste  has  been  here 
displayed  in  the  formation  of  the  walks  and  shrubberies ;  and 
there  is  as  much  variety  in  them  as  could  be  welt  introduced  into 
so  small  a  place.  The  house,  with  a  conservatory  attached,  is 
beautifully  situated,  immediately  opposite  the  entrance  to  Bushy 
Park;  and  from  the  upper  rooms  there  is  a  delightful  view  of 
the  grand  avenue  leading  to  Hampton  Court.  Bushy  Park  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  valuable  appendage  to  this  place. 
Unfortunatelj',  for  want  of  ground  on  (he  west  side,  the  stables 
and  kitchen -garden  are  so  placed  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  go 
through  the  pleasure-ground  to  get  to  ihem  ;  which  is  objection- 
able, and  should  always  be  avoided  if  possible,.  Hence  the  lawn, 
which  surrounds  three  sides  of  the  house,  is  divided  by  a  shrub- 
bery, in  order  to  have  a  walk  through  it  as  private  as  may  he  to 
the  stables  and  kitchen -garden.  One  portion  of  the  lawn, 
bounded  by  a  shrubbery  on  one  side,  and  a  walk  on  the  other, 
forms  something  like  an  oval  of  about  100  ft.   in  length,  in  the 
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centre  of  which  stands  a  large  ^anish  cliestnat,  coveriag  with 
iu  foliage  nearly  one  third  or  the  length  of  the  oval.;  and  on  the 
verge  of  the  same  oral  there  a  a  large  walnut  tree.  The  other, 
and  larger,  portion  of  the  lawn  is  studded  with  about  a  dozen 
fruit  treea,  consisting  of  two  mulberry  trees,  two  walnat  trees, 
and  the  remainder  with  apples  andpears.  All  this  is  so  inconsistent 
with  taste,  that  the  bare  mentioning  of  it  is  sufficient ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  case,  where  there  are  so  many  choice  things  in 
the  shrubberies,  that  are  on  the  point  of  being  ruined  unless 
remove<l ;  and  Mr.  Brownlee,  the  gardener,  would  doubtless  be 
happy  could  he  gain  permission  to  nave  some  of  them  transferred 
as  embellishments  to  the  lawn,  in  place  of  the  trees  above  men- 
tioned. He  has  already  made  considerable  alterations  and  im- 
provements in  the  walks  and  shrubberies  since  their  original 
formation,  and  has  more  in  contemplation,  which  he  hopes  he 
shall  have  permission  to  carry  into  execution.  The  beauty  of 
thb  place  might  also  be  much  heightened  by  the  introduction  of 
vases,  and  other  embellishments,  which  might  be  procured  at 
Mr.  Austin's  manufactory,  in  the  New  Rood.  Mr.  Brownlee  is 
zealous  in  his  pursuit  after  dahlias,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  he  b  able  to  grow,  has  been  very  successful,  this  season, 
in  obtuning  prizes  at  the  shows  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  grounds  at  Teddington  Grove  are  larger  than  those  at 
Park  House,  and,  consequently,  capable  of  greater  variety.  It  is 
situate  on  the  side  of  the  road,  a  little  distance  from  the  village 
of  Teddington,  on  the  Twickenham  aide;  and  from  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  house  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  Thames  and 
Richmond  Hill.  The  kitchen-garden,  tbrcing-houses,  and  frame 
ground  lie  contiguous  to  the  stable-yard,  which  is  always  advan- 
tageous. A  pretty  good  share  of  judgment  has  been  here  dis- 
played in  laying  out  the  walks,  shrubberies,  and  lawn.  At  the 
north  side  of  the  lawn  there  is  a  neat  conservatory,  fronted  by 
a  flower-garden,  and  partly  surrounded  by  a  shrubbery,  the 
beds  of  which  are  on  the  grass  at  the  south  end.  In  the  shrubbery, 
raised  on  a  mound,  stands  a  rustic  summer-house,  neatly  con- 
structed, partly  in  the  Gothic  style,  from  which  through  a  vista 
is  seen  the  Star  and  Garter  on  Richmond  Hill.  At  dte  front  of 
the  summer-house  there  is  another  flower-^nrden  on  turf;  and 
nearly  adjoining,  in  a  kind  of  recess,  stands  what  has  been  an 
ornamental  dairy;  in  front  of  which  is  a  circular  basin,  surrounded 
by  rockwork,  with  a  fountain  in  its  centre.  In  proceeding  by 
the  side  of  a  sort  of  wilderness,  a  walk  leads  down  to  a  tunnel, 
which  they  call  the  grotto,  and  which  is  constructed  under  the 
public  road.  This  forms  the  approach  to  a  field,  round  the  verge 
of  which  B  walk,  backed  up  by  a  shrubbery,  leads  down  to  the 
Thames,  On  the  lawn  stands  a  very  fine  box  tree,  forming  a  com- 
plete cone  of  27  yards  round,  and  lift. high;  and  another,  which 
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forms  part  of  the  frontage  of  the  shrubbery,  measures  in  front 
1 8  ib  in  the  line  of  the  shrubbery,  and  is  1 6  ft.  hieh.  At  the  south 
end  of  the  lawn  grows  a  handsome  round-headed  variegated  oak, 
about  SO  ft.  high ;  there  are  also  two  good  specimens  o(  the  red 
cedar,  one  of  which  is  about  30  fl.  high ;  and  likewise  a  handsome 
upright  cypress,  in  full  vigour,  about  40  !i.  high.  Here  are  also 
some  fine-growing  plants  of  the  gold  and  silver  variegated  holly, 
but,  unfortunately,  in  situations  where  they  do  not  appear  to 
advantage.  Fine  specimens  of  Magnolia  acuminilta  and  M. 
trip^tala  are  growing  on  the  lawn,  ana,  in  a  few  years,  will  make 
handsome  trees.  Cercis  canadensis  grows  well  here,  and  there 
is  one  handsome  specimen  about  25  ft.  high.  In  walking  through 
the  grounds  I  was  pleased  with  the  formation  of  the  shrubberies, 
they  being  so  disposed  as  to  relieve  each  other,  as  well  as  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  and  thus  presenting  a  continued  variety  in 
passing  onward  through  the  walks  of  the  place.  Mr,  Bear,  the 
gardener,  in  common  with  his  brother  gardeners  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, grows  some  good  dahlias ;  his  camellias  in  the  con- 
servatory look  extremely  well ;  and  he  has  grown  some  fine 
petunias  and  thunbergias  in  pots  this  year,  trained  to  cone- 
shaped  trellises,  which  were  introduced  at  the  dahlia  show  at 
Teudington,  on  Sept.  13.,  with  considerable  e£fect. 

Mr.  Steers  of  Teddington  is  considered  a  good  grower  of 
pines :  his  ground,  containing  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  is  full 
of  houses  and  pits ;  and  from  these  he  has  ripened  700  fruit  this 
year.  His  fruiting  plants  for  next  year  are  now  (the  1st  of 
October)  in  a  fine  healthy  growing  state.  The  fruiting-houses, 
at  present  empty,  are  in  preparation  to  receive  the  plants  from 
the  pits,  which  have  been  shifted  into  the  fruiting-pots  for  some 
time;  he,  therefore,  hns  nothing  to  do  farther  in  removing  them, 
than  to  carry  them,  and  at  once  to  plunge  them  in  the  tan-beds, 
which  is  done  without  their  being  tied  up.  Mr.  Steers  occa- 
sionally keeps  a  few  of  the  old  stock  of  the  queen  pine  over  year, 
and  on  each  su£Fers  two  suckers  to  remain,  from  which,  in  the 
following  season,  he  says  he  cuts  fruit  of  about  2^  lb.  in  weight. 
The  largest  queen  pine  he  ever  cut  weighed  4  lb. ;  and,  if  he  pre- 
serves his  plants  well  through  the  coming  winter,  I  think  there 
is  a  probability  of  his  having  many  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
that  in  weight.  The  compost  which  he  uses  appears  very  simple, 
being  nothing  more,  apparently,  than  a  light  yellow  rich  loam* 
somewhat  of  a  calcareous  nature,  with  a  small  portion  of  old  tan 
or  vegetable  mould  mixed  up  with  it  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
pots.  In  turning  out  a  few  of  the  plants  which  had  been  potted 
about  three  weeks,  the  roots  of  several  had  made  considerable 
progress  towards  covering  the  outside  circle  of  the  ball,  and  ap- 
peared as  healthy  as  possible ;  the  leaves,  at  the  same  time,  eichi- 
biting  a  breadth  and  verdure  not  often  to  be  seen.     Here,  as 
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well  as  in  all  the  places  I  have  seen  in  this  neighbourhood 
where  pines  are  grown,  the  plants  are  quite  Tree  from  insects  of 
every  description)  which  may  be  in  a  great  meaxure  attributed 
to  the  suckers  and  crowns  being  brought  forward  in  dung  heat, 
the  steam  of  which  destroys  every  thing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Steers 
says  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  him,  in  getting  suckers  or 
crowns  from  other  places,  whether  they  are  clean  or  not;  as,  by 
first  plunging  them  in  dung  heat,  he  is  never  atler  troubled  with 
insects  of  any  kind.  His  beds  were  all  uniformly,  or  nearly  so, 
of  a  milk-warm  temperature. 

Cambridge  House.  — On  approaching  Richmond  from  Twick- 
enham, this  place  is  situate  on  the  right,  near  Richmond  Bridge, 
and,  of  course,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  house  stands 
on  a  flat  park-like  lawn,  of  about  sixty  acres  in  extent,  on  which 
there  are  some  fine  handsome  elms.  The  present  proprietor  is 
H.  Bevan,  Esq.,  who,  since  the  purchase,  a  little  more  than  two 
years  ago,  has  made  considerable  improvements,  among  which 
are  a  new  lodge  entrance,  and  an  approach  to  the  house.  The 
kitchen-garden  contains  about  an  acre  and  a  half  within  the 
walls,  in  which  Mr.  Bevan  has  erected  two  good  ranges  of 
forcing-houses  and  four  ranges  of  pits.  One  of  the  ranges, 
nearly  100  ft.  in  length,  is  divided  into  three  compartments, 
which  are  appropriated  for  an  early  and  late  peach-house,  and 
a  grapery,  llie  trellis  under  the  glass  for  the  early  peach-house 
is  continued  up  straight  for  nearly  two  thirds  the  length  of  the 
lights;  and  that  for  the  late  peach-house  forms  a  complete 
quarter  of  a  circle  from  the  front ;  thus  letting  in  a  larger  por- 
tion of  sun  and  light  to  the  trees  at  the  back.  The  other  range, 
for  pineries,  about  70  ft,  long,  is  also  divided  into  three,  which 
appear  admirably  constructed  for  fruiting- houses.  The  four 
ranges  of  pits  are  in  front  of  each  other,  and  each  about  40  ft. 
in  length,  and  of  different  widths.  The  widest  one,  at  the  back,  is 
for  pines;  and  the  others  for  melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  All  these 
pits  are  heated  with  dung  linings,  which  are  well  covered  alt 
round  with  sloping  shutters.  The  whole  of  these  houses  and 
pits  are  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and,  ap- 
parently, without  regard  to  expense ;  much  to  the  credit  both  of 
the  proprietor,  and  of  the  person  who  gave  the  designs.  All 
the  nouses  are  heated  with  hot  water,  wnich  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
gardener,  approves  of  beyond  any  other  system  of  heating.  Mr. 
Wilson  practises  largely  the  drilling  system  with  his  garden 
crops ;  which,  while  it  gives  a  neatness  in  appearance,  is  oighly 
advantageous  for  thinning  and  cleaning.  On  the  side  of  the 
approacTi  from  the  kitchen-garden  towards  the  house,  a  lofly 
span-roofed  orangery  has  been  erected :  its  dimensions  are 
50  ft.  long,  by  35  fl.  wide.  The  roof  is  hipped,  or  sloped  back, 
at  the  ends ;  and  half  the  roof  at  the  back  is  of  glass,  and  half 
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of  slate.  Tlie  house  is  warmed  with  hot  water ;  but,  on  account 
of  its  loftiness,  and  of  the  quantity  of  class  used  in  its  con- 
struction, the  frost  must  be  with  dillicurty  kept  out  in  severe 
weather.  Attached  to  the  mansion  stands  a  conservatory,  or 
green-house,  which  is  constructed  in  a  superior  style  when  com- 
pared with  the  orangery.  It  is  about  40  (I.  long,  with  a  span 
roof  of  glass,  heightened  at  the  top,  by  the  upper  range  of 
lights  on  each  side  being  raised  on  an  upright  range  of  glass 
constructed  upon  the  extremity  of  the  lower  range,  and  sup- 
ported by  elliptical  and  ornamental  iron  brackets,  which  give  a 
fiod  relief,  and  particularly  when  they  are  clothed  with  creepers, 
his  house  has  a  stage  in  the  centre,  and  is  well  furnished  with 
plants  ;  white,  by  the  assistance  of  several  ornamental  devices, 
and  a  large  vase  containing  gold  fishes,  it  is  rendered  attractive, 
and  forms  a  handsome  appendage  to  the  dmwingroom. 

The  principal  point  of  attraction  from  the  grounds  is  the  bank 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames,  which,  rising  suddenly, 
forms  Richmond  Hill ;  the  slope  of  which,  interspersed  as  it  is 
with  villas,  and  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  various  kinds, 
presents  to  the  eye  one  of  the  most  charming  views  conceivable 
for  so  contracted  a  prospect. 

On  driving  through  Petersham,  I  was  invited  in  to  see  a  small 
place,  the  residence  of  R.  Thorley,  Esq.,  where  I  was  pleasingly 
struck  with  a  small  orange  grove,  consisting  of  about  fifty  or 
more  trees,  neatly  arranged  m  four  rows;  the  highest  of  tnem 
being  about  8  ft.  Very  many  of  these  trees  were  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  all  of  them  in  agocKl  healthy  state:  some  of  them  are 
of  the  blood-red,  and  others  of  different  kinds  of  sweet  oranges, 
the  fruit  from  which  are  sent  to  the  table.  Mr.  Jones,  the 
ffardener,  may  be  reckoned  a  complete  dahlia  florist ;  and  as  such 
he  has  a  regular,  though  small,  dahlia  ground  of  sixteen  yards 
long  by  eleven  yards  wide,  which  is  fancifully  laid  out  in  borders 
and  walks  with  box  edgings.  He  has  gained  several  prizes  this 
vear.  He  has  to  struggle  against  a  -sandy  soil  for  his  peach 
border,  but  which  he  manages  admirably,  so  as,  in  general,  to 
have  a  full  crop  every  year.  In  order  to  secure  the  bloom  in  the 
spring,  he  has  a  length  of  bunting  for  the  whole  of  the  wall, 
which  is  drawn  up  and  let  down  at  pleasure.  The  roots  of  his 
trees  run  under  the  gravel  walk,  which  is  parallel  with  the  wall, 
leaving  only  about  5  ft,  of  border,  on  which  scarcely  anything 
is  suffered  to-grow.  This  smalt  portion  of  border  is  kept  well 
mulched  every  summer,  I  think  he  said  with  cow-dung,  which 
is  afterwards  pricked  in  with  the  fork.  In  dry  summers,  almost 
daily  watering  is  resorted  to,  as  otherwise  the  fruit  would  drop 
before  it  arrived  at  maturity.  Mr,  Jones  is  not  particular  about 
handsome  training,  but  labours  chieffy  to  have  his  wall  filled  ;  in 
which  he  succeeds  extremely  well ;  and^  at  the  present  time,  little 
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of  it  18  to  be  seen  but  what  is  well  furnished  with  wood.  Here 
are  a  plant-house'and  grapery  ;  and,  adjoining  the  latter,  there  is 
what  is  called  the  ball-room,  but  which  is  at  present  used  for 
wintering  the  orange  trees,  for  which  it  is  very  well  adapted. 
This  little  place  is  the  picture  of  neatness  during  the  summer, 
and  is  particularly  gay  with  flowers,  especially  along  a  line  of 
border,  which  separates  the  peach  wall  from  the  view  t^xht 
bouse. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  II-  On  Hie  Ditcrepanetf  of  Terreitrial  and  Atmospheric  Tern- 
peralurt,  with  regard  to  the  Cultivation  of  Bxotict,  more  particulartt/ 
the  Vine  i  and  on  the  proper  Application  of  Water,  to  at  to  render 
it  a  ben^cial  Agent  in  elevating  the  Temperature  of  ike  SoiL 
By  N. 

Most  of  the  objects  of  British  horticulture  being  natives  of 
warmer  climates  than  that  to  whicli  they  are  transferred,  it 
becomes  an  important  study  to  afford  them,  by  artificial  means, 
a  climate  as  nearly  as  possible  approaching  to  that  of  their 
respective  habitats.  Hence  many  are  placed  so  as  to  receive 
additional  warmth,  from  the  accumulation  of  solar  heat,  against 
walls,  or  some  other  intercepting  medium;  and  this  accumula- 
tion will  be  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  privation  of  beat, 
which  the  medium,  whatever  it  may  be,  occasions  to  the  space 
or  objects  on  the  opposite  side.  We  can,  to  a  certain  extent, 
divert  the  elements  from  one  object  to  another ;  but,  although 
we  can  do  this  to  a  great  extent,  we  cannot  unlimitedly:  and 
better  it  is  that  such  is  the  cose,  otherwise  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  from  the  monopolisation  of  light,  for  instance,  tn  some 
places,  would  have  been  rendered  a  chequer  of  light  and  dark- 
ness. 

If,  instead  of  a  wall  of  opaque  materials,  a  plane  of  perfectly 
translucent  glass  could  be  raised,  no  privation  of  heat  would 
be  the  consequence  as  regards  the  north  side;  and,  according  to 
what  is  above  stated,  no  accumulation  towards  the  south  would 
take  place.  The  transparency  of  this  plane,  so  beneficial  under 
other  circumstances,  would,  in  this  case,  be  totally  unavailing  in 
the  acceleration  of  vegetation.  Glass,  highly  transparent,  when 
properly  situated,  has  the  property  of  transmitting  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  solar  rays  to  tlie  interior  of  a  house ;  and  their 
heat,  by  diffusion,  raises  the  interior  atmosphere  of  the  dwell- 
ing. This  diffusion  is,  however,  not  unlimited  ;  for  the  intensity 
of^ communicated  heat  must  bear  a  relauon  to  the  proportion  of 
the  volume  of  air  to  that  of  the  surface  of  glass ;  and  will  tend 
to  diminish  inversely  as  the  former  is  increased  in  pr<^ortion 
to  the  latter.     Most  gardeners  will  agree  that  very  wide  houses 
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are  objectionable;  and  many  have  experienced  their  ill  effects. 
Those  who  have  houses  to  erect  would,  therefore,  do  well  to 
turn  their  attention  to  a  thorouzh  investigatioo  of  this  subject, 
on  which  the  result  of  one  slight  calculation  may  incline  them 
to  enter  more  seriously.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  easy  nutn-  . 
bers,  one  house  to  be  20  ft.  high,  and  20  fl.  wide ;  and  another 
to  be  20 ft.  high,  end  only  10ft.  wide:  the  contents  of  the  for- 
mer are  exactly  double  those  of  the  latter ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  instead  of  containing  double  the  surbce  of  glass  in  its 
roof,  it  has 'scarcely  one  third  more;  being  nearly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  28  for  the  house  of  double  volume,  to,  not  14,  but 
22,  for  the  one  of  half  the  internal  capacity.  In  the  wide  house, 
every  square  foot  of  glass  has  to  heat  upwards  of  ?  cubic  feet 
of  air ;  in  the  narrow  house,  about  4^  ft. 

In  what  may  be  termed  the  higher  department  of  forcing, 
there  are,  perhaps,  l^wer  objectionable  points  than  in  the  lower 
scale  j  where  the  plants  are  not  kept  in  pots,  and  are  conse- 
quently liable  to  great  discrepancy  between  their  terrestrial  and 
atmospheric  temperatures.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  latter; 
and  in  practice  it  has  been  found  best  to  approximate  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  that  climate  in  which  the  given  species  of  exotic 
plants  naturally  acquires  the  highest  perfection.  Beyond  this, 
notliing  need  or  can  be  advanced ;  but,  with  regard  to  what  may 
be  termed  terrestrial  temperature,  something  useflil  may  be 
stated.  The  vine,  for  instance,  as  regards  temperature,  may  be, 
and  often  is,  so  situated  as  to  have  its  shoots  in  the  climate  of 
Syria,  whilst  at  the  same  time  its  roots  are  in  that  of  Britain. 
Such  being  the  case,  there  need  be  less  surprise  at  the  ill  success 
which  occasionally  accompanies  its  cultivation,  than  at  the  reputed 
inexplicable  causes  of  bed  setting,  shriveling,  and  shanking  of 
the  grapes.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  soil,  or  that  portion 
of  the  earth  extending  to  several  feet  below  its  surface,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  mean  temperature  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere. 
The  soil  of  England,  so  far  as  the  generality  of  roots  penetrate, 
may  therefore  be  estimated  at  about  50°  Fahr.  for  the  average. 
In  Armenia  and  Syria  (which  may  be  reckoned  the  native 
region  of  the  vine,  for  there,  since  the  remotest  accounts  of 
history,  it  has  felt  itself  at  home,)  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
soil  will  not  be  below  60° ;  and  in  the  growing  season  its  tem- 
perature will,  doubtless,  be  above  70°,  corresponding  with  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  imitated  in  the  vineries 
of  Britain ;  but  forming  a  great  discrepancy  with  the  temperature 
of  tlie  soil  of  this  country.  But,  although  this  will  be  allowed 
to  be  bad,  still  the  worst  of  the  evil  remains  to  be  noticed:  the 
above  is  only  a  medium  case  of  general  occurrence ;  and,  although 
some  may  not  be  so  widely  different  as  10°  in  the  action  of  tem- 
perature on  root  and  braoch,  yet  there  are,  in  all  probability. 
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a  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  the  difierence  is  considerahljr 
increased,  from  various  causes  powerfully  tending  to  lower  the 
tentperature  of  the  border. 

In  order  to  illustrate  some  of  the  causes  which  have  this  ten- 
dency, let  us  make  an  experiment  wherein  the  agencies  bear 
close  analogy  to  what  actually  occurs.  Let  a  box,  water-tight, 
be  nearly  filled  with  loose  mould  or  peat,  or  sand,  or  even  the 
composition  of  a  vine  border ;  let  this  be  tolerably  dry,  in  order 
to  increase  its  capacity  for  water  cooled  to  the  temperature  of 
so"  i  then  saturated  with  snow  water  a  litile  above  Toe  freeing 
point.  This  process,  with  the  aid  of  a  frosty  night,  will  bring 
the  contents  of  the  box  below  40°,  and  is  supposed  to  take 
place  in  the  winter  or  early  part  of  spring.  If  the  box  be  3  ft. 
deep,  the  Eun's  rays  will  not  aSect  it  far  below  the  surface,  since 
water  is  not  easily  heated  from  above ;  and,  besides,  the  heat 
through  the  day  will,  at  that  season,  be  greatly  counteracted  by 
the  cold  Bt  nighL  As  the  season  advances,  rain  may  be  expected 
of  a  temperature  above  60°;  and  this,  under  some  circumstances, 
to  be  hereafter  explained,  would  produce  a  very  considerable 
efiect.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  box  was  made  water-tight; 
and  its  contents,  being  completely  saturated  with  nearly  gelid 
water,  cold  and  heavy,  and  mechanically  immovable  by  the 
descending  warmer  and  lighter  fluid,  the  latter  must  recede  by 
the  surface  in  quest  of  an  unoccupied  lower  level,  after  producing 
only  a  slight  effect  on  the  surface  of  the  contents  of  the  box. 

'fhe  analogy  between  this  and  a  badly  drained  outside  vine 
border  is  so  obvious  that  it  need  not  be  traced  :  similarity  might, 
indeed,  be  substituted  for  analogy.  Kor  is  it  necessary  to  point 
out  the  injurious  consequences  that  must  accrue  to  the  forcing 
vine.  He  that  is  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  this,  has  only 
to  imagine  his  feet  to  be  plunged  in  the  one  temperature,  and 
his  body  in  the  other :  the  bare  idea  of  such  will  make  him 
shudder. 

Let  us  now,  with  the  same  box,  and  similar  materials,  en- 
deavour to  produce  a  dilFerent  result ;  commencing  by  piercing 
the  bottom,  and  making  a  complete  drainage ;  and,  further, 
keeping  the  contents  as  dry  as  possible,  and  neither  exposing 
them  to  the  sleety  shower,  nor  placing  them  exterior  to  the  front 
of  the  vinery,  where  it  wouUl  receive  an  overshot  of  snow  from 
the  slippery  roof;  but  letting  the  surface  be  snugly  covered,  or 
thatched  from  all  such  drenching,  till  genial  showers  of  the  tem- 
perature of  60°  or  more  begin  to  fall.  The  latter  may  find  it 
below  50°,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  much  below.  If  it  should 
be  thus  low,  the  water  of  the  above  warmth  would  percolate 
speedily  from  tup  to  bottom,  and  communicate  its  heat  during 
its  progressive  descenL  The  soil  being  dry,  s  portion  of  the 
water  would  be  held  by  capillary  attraction  among  the  particles 
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of  the  former  in  the  first  instance ;  superabundance  to  this  would 
be  carrietl  off  by  the  drainage  at  the  bottom,  making  room  for 
a  fresh  supply  of  water,  imparting  a  Farther  elevation  of  temper- 
ature, till  the  whole  became  ultimately  on  a  par  with  the  rain,  or 
very  nearly  so. 

This  process  might  be  greatly  accelerated  by  stirring  the  sur- 
face, or  inverting  it,  when  well  heated  by  the  sun's  rays,  so  as  to 
turn  up  a  fresh  portion  to  their  influence.  A  considerable  heat 
might  be  worked  in  by  this  means,  even  to  the  depth  of  the  upper 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  farther  than  that  penetrated  by  the  rain ; 
but,  the  pi-esence  of  the  latter  beinir  necessary  in  other  respects, 
it  becomes  a  useful  and  impropriate  conveyer  of  heat  to  a 
greater  depth  among  the  roots  than  could  be  accomplished  in 
the  open  ground  otherwise  than  by  its  sof^  insinuation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  preceding  remarks  will  be  the  means  of 
directing  attention  to  the  necessity  of  an  ^proximation  of  ter- 
restrial and  atmosplieric  temperature  as  regards  the  cultivation 
of  exotics,  and  particularly  that  of  the-vine ;  and  also  to  the  use 
of  water  as  a  medium  by  which  an  increase  of  terrestrial  heat  is 
speedily  communicated,  when  the  Former  is  properly  applied, 
that  is,  when  it  is  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the  substances 
with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact ;  and  to  the  negative  injurious 
consequences  which  toltow  its  application  at  a  low  temperature. 

It  is  presumed  that  it  will  not  be  transgressing  the  limits  of 
this  Magazine,  to  mention  some  of  the  advantages  which  the 
agriculturist,  and,  conseciuently,  mankind  in  general,  may  derive 
from  operations  of  culture,  when  conducted  on  principles  that 
are  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  These  laws 
produce  the  efFects  attempted  to  be  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
observations;  for  such  they  may  properly  be  termed, being  penned 
from  the  result  of  actual  observation,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be 
considered  as  mere  theory. 

The  wastes  of  Britain  might  be  made  lo  support  all  the  un- 
employed able-bodied  poor;  and  also  to  repay  the  advance  of 
capital  necessary  in  the  first  instance,  before  any  return  could  be 
expected.  The  return  must  result  from  a  judicious  system  of 
drainage,  keeping  in  view  the  principles  I  have  stated.  There 
are  places  so  low,  that  drains  will  not  act;  yet  human  ingenuity 
might  easily  surmount  this  difficulty.  There  are,  however, 
many  slopes  to  which  this  objection  is  not  applicable,  which  are 
yet  declared  to  be  so  cold,  that  grain,  &c.,  will  not  succeed  on 
them,  and,  therefore,  not  at  all  likely  to  repay  any  expenditure. 
We  will  select  a  sample  of  such  a  situation,  and  that  a  very  unr 
favourable  one;  viz.  the  sloping  base  of  the  north  side  of  a  hill. 
It  is  wet,  and  so  cold,  from  the  descent  o/"  srum-^materjrom  thf 
upper  pari  <fthe  hiU,  tiiat  mosses,  natives  of  the  frigid  regions, 
gready  abound  on  it.  It  is  evident  the  first  proceeding  must 
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be  to  cut  off,  by  a  large  drun  or  ditch,  the  commnnication  of 

the  mountain  water,  and  render  the  intended  6eld8  insulated. 
The  tract  is  then  to  be  drained  in  the  most  obvious  directimit. 
By  these  proceedings,  the  character  of  the  vegetation  will  begin 
to  change,  even  before  the  surrace  is  broken  up  by  plough  or 
spade,  i  mention  the  latter,  for  the  land  may  now  be  considered 
redeemed  for  ever,  with  a  little  attention  towards  keeping  the 
conduits  in  a  clear  state  ;  and,  therefore,  may  have  a  trenching 
bestowed  upon  iL  The  mosses  would  be  annihilated,  and  even 
their  seeds  would  not  vegetate  in  a  habitat  so  metamorphosed, 
l^is  hitherto  undisturbed  tribe  of  vegetation  would  he  resolved 
into  vegetable  mould,  and  afiFbrd  excellent  food  for  turnips,  hay* 
or  corn. 

The  distinction  between  warm  and  cold  soils,  bearing  the 
iiame  relation  to  the  solar  heat,  will  be  nearly  done  away  with, 
if  we  can  render  the  cold  soil  so  pervious  as  to  enable  us  to 
deprive  it  of  its  store  of  gelid  moisture,  in  order  that  it  may 
imbibe  the  summer  showers.  Wheat  succeeds  in  Morayshire, 
though  not  at  all  in  parts  of  Scotland  much  farther  south. 
That  county  suffers  from  the  draught  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  which  shows  it  to  be  deprived  then  of  all  cold  moisture; 
but,  when  the  summer  rains  begin  to  fall,  vegetation  proceeds 
most  rapidly ;  and  the  wheat  grown  in  it  brings  a  fair  price  in 
the  London  market  N. 


Art.  III.  Arboricultural  Notice*!  or.  Notice*  of  itew  hardy  Tree* 
and  Shrub*  de*erwng  ofgenerid  Cultivalton  in  ute/itl  or  omar»mtal 
Plantation*. 

Some  new  ligneous  plants  have  been  raised  from  Nepal 
seeds  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  ;  though  but  few 
of  them  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  either  correctly  named, 
or  fit  for  distribution.  That  splendid  plant,  Leycest^ria  for- 
m6sa  fVall.  [Arboretvm  BritantiieuM,  p.  106a,  and  our  J^.  1.), 
is  a  most  beautiful  shrub  when  in  n  flowering  state,  from  the 
contrast  of  the  deep  green  hue  of  its  stem  and  leaves  with 
the  purple  colour  of  its  large  bracteas  and  berries.  It  was 
introduced  into  British  gardens  in  IS34<;  and  it  flowered  soon 
afterwards  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Rogers  at 
Battersen,  whence  specimens  were  sent  to  the  late  Mr.  Sweet 
and  Mr.  G.  Don.  It  is  a  rambling  shrub,  with  the  general 
appearance  of  a  honeysuckle ;  end  it  will  probably  prove 
somewhat  tender  in  this  country;  but,  as  it  is  easily  propa- 
cated  by  cuttings,  or  by  seeds,  which  it  produces  in  abun- 
dance, a  stock  of  plants  might  be  kept  in  readiness  to  provide 
for    accidental  losses.     Trained  against  a  conservative  wall,  it 
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would  have  a  brilliant  effect 
rn  autumn ;  or  it  might  even 
merit  a  place  in  a  conserva- 
tory. As  soon  as  the  plants 
raised  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  are  fit  to 
distribute,  this  Sne  plant 
will  probably  fiud  its  way 
into  all  choice  collections. 

^cer  ^latanbtdes  Lo- 
bel/V  {Arboretum  Britan- 
nimm,  p,  +09-)  is  now  in 
several  British  nurseries ; 
and  plants  may  also  be  pro- 
cured from  Messrs.  Booth 
of  Hamburg.  It  forms  a 
fine  ornamental  tree,  and 
well  deserves  a  place  in 
pleasure-grounds. 

The  mahonias,  ever- 
green berberrie!),  or  ash 
berl)erries,  of  which  there 
are  four  species,  M.  jiqui- 
f<ilium  (^.2.),  M.  ripens 
{Jtg.  3.),  M.  fascicul&ris 
{j§-  4)i  and  M.  nervosa 
{^.  5.)i  (all  which  figures 
are  taken  from  our  Arbore- 
tum et  Fruticetum  Britemniatm),  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended.    M.  ^quifolium,  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of 


North  America,  and  introduced  by  Douglas,  according  to  Dr. 
Lindley,  is,  "  perhaps  the  handsomest  harcfy  evergreen  we  yet 
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]>os5ess.  Its  foliage 
is  of  a  rich,  deep, 
shining  green,  be- 
coming purple  in 
the  winter.  It  bearu 
fruit  in  some  abund- 
ance, which  consists 
of  clusters  of  round- 
ish blsck  berries, 
having  their  surface 
covered  with  a  rich 
violetbloom.  Itmost 
resembles  M.  fasci- 
cuUris,  from  which 
its  large  shining  ' 
leaves  at  once  dis- 
tinguish iL"  (Petini/ 
Cyclop.,  iv.  p.  262.) 

It  is  propagated   very   slowly  by  layers  ;  and,  for  some  years, 
plants  were  sold  in  the  nurseries  at  ten  guineas  each,     lately, 
however,   a  number  of 
ripe   seeds    have   been 
produced   in    England, 
orimportetl  from  Ame- 
rica, through  the  Hud- 
son's    Bay     Company;  ' 
and   from    these  many 
young  plants  have  been 
raised  in   the   Epsom, 
Fulham,  and  other  nur- 
series ;    so   that    small  y( 
plants   in    pots,   which  r^ 
may  be  sent  to  all  parts 

ofthecountry,  maynow  '* 

be  obtained  for  5s.  each. 
In     Prince's    Catalogue 
for  1825,  the   price   is  "■ 
stated    as    25    dollars 

{51.  5s.)  each.  {Arb.  Brit.,  p.  310.)  Being  so  verv  hardy,  and 
so  very  ornamenlal,  it  ouglit  to  be  in  every  garden,  from  the 
Orkney  Islands  to  the  Land's  End. 

Clematis  montana  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  2+5.  figs.  23.  and  2+.,  is 
a  beautifjl  species,  introcjuced  from  the  Himalayas  by  Lady 
Amherst,  and  quite  hardy.  It  resembles  C.  fl6rida,  but  it  is 
far  more  beautifid;  producing  numerous  flowers,  about  the  size 
and  form  of  those  of  v4nem5ne  sylvestris.  It  well  deserves  n 
place  among  every  collection  of  climbers. 
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/fyp^ricum  chin^nse  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  399.,  the  nurseryman's 
name  of  which  is  //.  nepal^nse,  is  a  very  handsome  species, 
which  has  not  yet  flowered,  but  of  which  tnei'e  are  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  some  nurseries. 

Magnolia  conspicua  vars.  SoulanffeaVia,  speci6sa,  and  Alex- 
andrtna  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  278.,  though  they  have  been  in  the 
country  for  some  years,  and  flowered  splendidly  as  standards 
in  the  climate  of  London,  are  not  half  so  much  planted  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Plants  are  from  2s.  6d.  to  St.  each.  Some  new 
varieties  of  M.  grandifl6ra,  more  hardy  than  any  that  have 
hitherto  been  produced,  are  expected  this  autumn  from  &. 
Le  Roy  et  Fils,  nurserymen  at  Angers,  who  cultivate  the  fol- 
lowing varieties,  some  of  which  are  unknown  in  this  country. 
We  give  them  in  M.  Le  Roy's  own  words :  — 

M.  grandifldrB  des  Anglais.  M.  s-  CBnaUcul£,avec  feuillesengout- 
M.  g.  Mayanb^re,  le  plus  fleuriasant         tiere. 

(the moat abiindantflowerer),  [Most  M,  g.  rotundit^liii  ordioiire. 

probably  M.  g.  MaillarJi^xe.     See  M,  g,  rotunditolia  deu  Anglaia. 

Arb,  Bril.,  p.  863.]  M.  g.  rotundifttlia  ferrugineuse. 

M.  g,  Galigsoniere,   le  pija   rustique  M.  g.  floribunda. 

(the  moat  hardy).     [M.  le  Roy  in-  M.  g.  Semis  de  Bictin.  [Probably  Truni 

formed  us  that  this  variety  will  bear         fiicton.] 

several  degrees  of  cold  more  than  M.  g.  JaurifBlie. 

any  of  the  others.]  M,  g.  crtspa. 

M.  g.  BtrlcCa,  or  bouton  blanc.  M.  g.  subrotundi/olia. 

M,  g.  eioni^nsis,  a  lleur  demi-double.  M.  g.  Tdliis  varie^tii. 

M.  g.  longifolia  undulaCa.  M.  g.  pr&oce  du  Maais  [?precoce  de 
M.  g.  longfasima.  Mars]. 

T^lia  americana  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  37S-)  and  its  varieties,  are  far  too 
much  neglected.  We  wish  our  readers  could  see  the  fine  tree 
of  this  species  at  White  Knights,  of  which  we  have  just  had  a 
beautiful  drawing  made  by  an  artist  whom  we  sent  down  on 
purpose. 

v^ni^gdaius  communis  var.  inacrocarpa  Arb.  Brit,  p.  675.,  is 
a  splendid  shrubbery  tree,  and  as  hardy  as  the  common  almond. 
Its  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  of  a  paler  colour,  than  those  of 
the  species ;  and  they  appear  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  earlier. 
The  fruit  is  larger ;  and  its  kernel  is  so  sweet,  that  the  French 
cull  it  Camandier  des  dames.  The  tree  has  a  more  compact 
fastigiate  habit  than  that  of  the  common  almond.  Dwarf  plants 
are  \s.  6d,,  and  standanls  2s.  Gd.,  each. 

.^rmeniaca  sibirica  Arl>.  Brii.,  p.  683.,  is  the  very  earliest  of 
all  flowering  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  seldom 
grows  above  10  it.  high ;  and  only  requires  to  be  better  known, 
to  be  introduced  into  every  suburban*  or  small  garden. 

6%rasus  serrulata  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  701.,  and  our  ^.  6.,  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  double-flowering  cherries;  and,  though 
plants  were  scarce  some  years  ago,  they  may  now  be  had,  in 
several  of  the  nurseries,  at  the  price  of  common  fruit-tVees : 
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care,  however,  must  be  taken  Uiat  the 
ordinary  double-flowering  cherry  is  not 
received  for  it.  When  in  lea^  it  will  be 
easily  known  by  our  flgure. 

Clftisus  ce61icus  Lindl.,  Arb.  BriU  and 
our^.  7.,  is  a  beautiful  species  of  C^tisus, 
recently  introduced  by  the  Hon.  F.  Strang- 
ways,  of  which  various  historical  and  de- 
scriptive particulars  will  be  found  in  a 
future  page. 

Zitiplnus  RTb6reus  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  649. 
This  neglected  shrub  has  been  a  long  time 
in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  littie  noticed  by 
amateurs,  probably  because  it  is  oflen  ill 
treated  by  gardeners.  When  intended  for  a  standard  shrub,  it 
should  be  planted  in  a  mass.  Sit.  or  4<fl.  deep,  of  calcareous 
loamy  soil,  thoroughly  drained ;  and  the 
seeds  sown  where  the  plant  is  finally 
to  remain.  Transplanted  plants  seldom 
do  much  good,  except  when  trained 
against  a  wall.  In  the  court-yard  of  . 
the  gardener's  house  belonging  to  Pope's 
Villa  at  Twickenham,  we  nave  lately 
seen  a  singularly  handsome  bush  of  tree 
lupine  treated  in  this  manner.  It  has  a 
clear  single  stem,  apparently  quite  ligne- 
ous, with  a  rough  bark,  about  8  ft.  high. 
The  head  reaches  to  the  height  of  e\, 
spreading  widely,  and  hanging  down  gracefiiliy  on  every  side. 
]t  flowers  profusely,  and  ripens  seeds  every  year;  and  it  has 
attained  this  degree  of  perfection  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years.     Seeds  may  be  procured  of  the  principal  seedsmen. 

Pavia  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  469.  The  species  and  varieties  of  this 
genua  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  Every  gentleman, 
who  has  two  trees  of  the  common  horsechestnut,  ought  to  insist 
upon  his  gardener  cutting  in  the  head  of  one  of  them,  and 
gmftiog  it  all  over  with  Pav/a 
rilbra  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  469.;  or  with 
./S'sculus  rubicfjnda  Arb.  Brit., 
p.  467.  That  bea'utiful  variety, 
Pavt'a  rubra  pendula^r^.  Brtt.t 
p.  470.,  should  not  be  neglected. 

Amel&nchier  Arb.  Brit.,  p.-S74. 
All  the  species  and  varieties  of 
this  genus  deserve  to  be  better 
known,  ^-sanguinea  Arb.  Brit., 
p.  875.,  and  ourj%.  8.;  and  A.  florida  Arb.  Brit,,  p.  876.,  and  our 
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7%.  9. ;  are  charming  small  trees,  which,  fortunately, 
may  now  be  had  in  most  nurseries. 

Cotone^ster  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  869.  There  are  four 
trees  belonging  to  thi^  genus,  at  once  of  surpassing 
beauty,  and  as  hardy  as  if  they  were  natives  of 
Sweden.  These  are  C.  frigido,  C.  effinis,  C.  acu- 
mintlta,  and  C  nummularia.  Figures  of  the  entire 
trees,  and  of  the  botanical  specimens,  are  given  in 
our  Arboretum  Brifannicum ;  and  there  are  plants 
to  be  bad  in  several  nurseries.  The  rapidity  of 
growth  of  C.  frigida  and  C  affinis  is  quite  astonishing :  they 
are  covered,  in  June,  with  a  sheet  of  white  blossom,  and,  in 
September,  with  a  cloak  of  scarlet  berries. 

Cratfe'gus  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  813.     We  do  not  know  that  we  can 
add  any  thing  to  what  we  have  already  said  in  recommendation 
of  this  genus ;  though  it  is  one  we  so  greatly  admire,  that  we 
could  fill  a  magazine  with  its  praises.     We  have,  In  the  Arbo- 
return,  described  above  eighty   sorts,  and  given  engravings  of 
about  sixty  sorts.     Nevertheless,  one  variety  escaped    us ;  viz. 
Cratse'gus  punctata  var.  brevisplna  (j%.  10.},  introduced  by  Dou> 
glas,  and  forming  a  handsome  fastigiate 
tree,  witli   large  very  dark  purplish  red 
fruit.    There  are  two  sorts  of  Cratee'gus 
that  we  are  particularly  desirous  should 
be  introduced  into  every  garden,  and, 
if  it  were  possible,  into  every  hedge : 
the  first,  C.  orienttllis  var.  sanguinea  Arb, 
Brit,  p.  863.  fig.  596.,  which  has  port- 
wine-coloured  fniil,  about  the  size,  form, 
and  colour  of  the   red  walnut  goose- 
berry;   and  the    other,  C  lanacetir&Ha 

var.  Leeana  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  864>.  fig.  599.,  and  ourj%.  II.  This 
variety,  which  was  raised  from  seed  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery, 
has  large  yellow  fruit ;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  size  and 
marked  character  of  its  leaves,  and  for  the  timber-like  habit  of 
growth  of  the  tree.  The  fine  specimen  of  it  from  which  our 
portrait,  given  in  the  Arboretum  Britatinicum  for  November,  was 
taken  stands  in  the  Layton  Nursery,  where  there  are  many 
curious  articles  utterly  neglected.  The  only  young  plants  of  it 
that  we  know  of  are  in  that  nursery,  and  in  the  Haimaersmith 
Nursery ;  where,  however,  not  one  will  be  found  next  spring,  if 
our  hint  is  taken  as  we  mean  it  to  be.  Plants  of  C.  orientals 
var.  sanguinea  are  in  the  Futfaam  Nursery,  under  the  name  of 
C.  orient^lis.  The  only  place  that  we  know  of  where  there  are 
large  fruit-bearing  trees  of  this  kind  is  in  the  grounds  of  ihe 
-Bishop  of  London  at  Fulham  Palace.  There  is,  also,  a  very 
handsome  tree  io  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ; 
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but,  as  it  stands  in  an  obscure  point  or  the  southern  boundary 
hedge,  and  is  concealed  Trom  the  walk  by  pear  and  other  Truit 
trees,  we  question  if  it  has  been  seen  in  fruit  by  one  in  ten 
thousand  of  the  visitors  to  the  (gardens. 

Kagen&kifr    crateegiiides    Arb.  Brit.,    p.  93^.    lifj.  657-,    is 
a  very  singular  hardy  evergreen,  which   ought  to  be  propa- 
gated  by   nurserymen  as   extensively  as   the 
(jktTya    elliptica    m^    [J^-  l^-)t    already  so 
strongly  recommended  in  Vol.  XI.,  p.  149. 

Atlbus  micr^canthus,  R.  spectfibilis,  B,  nut- 
k^us,  and  ^.  od^rus,  all  described  and  figured 
in  the  Arboretum  Brilannicum,  well  deserve  to 
be  more  extensively  cultivated;  and  .Spirffi^a 
b4lla  and  S,  aricefolia,  also  described  and 
figured  in  the  Arboretum  Britatmicum,  are  not 
less  so. 

EscaI16nia  Arb.  Brit-,  p.  993.  All  the  species 
of  this  genus  are  beautiful,  and  richly  deserv- 
ing   of  culture  against  a  wa)1.       The    most 
showy,  both  for  its  foliage  and  its  flowers,  is  E.  montevid^nsis 
Arb.  Brit.,  p.  993.,  and  our  ^.  IS. 

E.  illinita  Lindl.  {fig.  ]*.)  is  a  remarkably  hardy  species,  with 
broad  leaves  and  white  flowers,  which  has  been  described  in  a 
former  page.     South  of  London,  there  are  few  shrubs  which 
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would  make  n  more  beautiful  covering  tor  a 
bower,  or  arcade  of  trellis-work,  or  a  naked  wall, 
than  'E,.  floribCinda  or  C  montevid6nsis.  A 
plant  trained  to  a  single  stem  till  it  had  attained 
the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.-,  and  then  allowed 
to  spread  over  a  parasol  of  wire,  would  form  a 
singular  and  beautiful  inject.  What  adds  much 
to  the  charm  of  the  two  species  last  mentioned 
is,  that  they  form  powerful  attractions  to  bees ; 
and  bees,  when  seen  busily  at  work,  with  their 
cheerful  bum,  convey  the  ideas  of  active  employ- 
ment, industry,  and  happiness. 

^amamelis  virginica  Aii>.  Brii.,  p.  1007.,  is 
one  of  the  very  few  trees  which,  in  the  climate 
of  Britain,  continue  in  Sower  throughout  the 
winter.  The  sexes  are  borne  on  different 
plants ;  and  both  are  in  the  Twickenham  Botanic  Garden. 
The  female  plant  comes  into  blossom  about  a  month  later  than 
the  male  plant,  and  continues  longer  in  flower. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  having  both  sexes  in  the 
same  garden.  There  is  a  curious  tree  of  this 
species  at  Ham  House,  of  which j%.  15.,  taken 
after  it  had  lost  most  of  its  leaves,  is  drawn  to 
a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft. 

Mutisia  Arb.  Brit.,  1072.  This  is  a  very 
singular  and  exceedingly  interesting  genus  of 
shrubby  climbers,  with  leaves  terminating  in 
tendrils,  by  the  prehension  of  which  the  stems 
are  supported.  The  species  introduced  are 
quite  hardy  when  trained  against  a  wall ;  and 
of  M.  latifoiia  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1072.,  and  our  ' 
^.  16.,  there  are  plants  at  Bs.  each  in  the  Clapton  Nursery. 

Rhododendron  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1097-  There  are  many  new 
varieties  and  hybrids  belonging  to  this  genus,  which  is  now 
considered  as  including  Azilea.  We  refer  to  our  Arboretum, 
or  to  the  nurserymen's  catalogues,  for  a  list  of  names.  In  the 
warmest  parts  of  Devonshire,  the  camellia  'and  the  hybrid  tree 
rhododendron  would  make  beautiful  garden  hedges. 

Ribes  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  968.  We  nave  described  forty-three 
species,  and  figured  above  thirty  species,  of  this  interesting 
genus.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  beauty  of  A.  sanguineum,  R. 
speci^sum,  and  ii.aureum:  but  the  long  bunches  of  flowers  of  the 
R.  multifl6rum  Arb.  Brit.)  p.  980.,  and  our^.  1 7. ;  and  the  value 
of  the  fruit  of  R.  nfveum  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  970.,  and  our^.  18. ; 
are  little  known.  R.  niveum,  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
7  ft.  or  8  ft.,  was  introduced  from  the  north-west  coast  of  North 
America,  by  Douglas.     The   bush   bears   some   similarity   to 
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R,  trifloruRi ,'  and  the  flowers 
are  white,  abundant,  and  or- 
namental ;  but  the  berry  of 
£.  niveum  is  about  the  size  of 
that  of  the  black  currant,  and 
of  the  same  deep  rich  purple. 
It  resembles  a  small  smooth 
uooseberry ;  "but  its  flavour 
IS  very  different :  it  is  entirely 
destitute  of  the  flatness  which 
is  more  or  less  perceptible  in 
even  the  best  gooseberries ; 
in  lieu  of  which  it  has  a  rich, 
subacid,  vinous,  rather  per- 
fumed flavour,  which  is  ex- 
tremely agreeable.  The  fruit 
is  rather  too  acid  to  be  eaten 

raw ;  but,  when  ripe,  it  makes  delicious  tarts,  and  would,  prtv 
bably,  aflbrd  an  excellent  means  of  improving  the  comnum 
gooseberry  by  hybridising."  {LindL  in  Sat.  Reg.,  Aug.  1894.) 
It.  niveum,  apart  fixim  these  consideretioni  (which,  however, 
will  probably  lead  to  its  culture  in  the  kitchen -garden),  is,  from 
its  white  pendulous  flowers,  a  valuable  addition  to  our  orna- 
mental hardy  shrubs. 

iSambiicus  nigra  var.  lacini&ta  j4rb. 
Bril.,  p.  1028.,  and  our  ^.  19.,  is  a 
beautiful  tree,  neglected  for  no  other 
reason,  apparently,  than  that  it  has 
been  a  long  time  in  the  country, 
and  is  sold  cheap.  But  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  general  n^lect  which  there 
seems  to  be  of  &  racemosa  Arb.  Brit., 
p.lOSl.,  and  ourj^.  SO.?  This  tree  has 
a  splendid  appearance  when  covered 
with  its  panicles  of  fine  large  scarlet 
fruit.  Captain  S.  E.  Cook,  who 
found  it  in  abundance  in  Spain,  in- 
forms us  that  the  panicles  of  fruit 
resemble  miniature  bunches  of  grapes 
of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet ;  and  that, 

when  in  perfection,  he  thinks  it  the  most  beautiful  wild  fruit 
he  has  ever  seen.  Its  large  leaves,  with  their  deeply  serrated 
pinnee,  are,  also,  very  ornamental.  It  grows  as  freely  as  the 
common  elder,  and  deserves  a  place  In  every  collection  ;  though 
it  is  very  seldom  found,  in  British  gardens,  of  such  a  size  as  to 
display  its  beauty.  We  should  think  it  would  succeed  if  budded 
on  the  common  elder ;  and,  as  that  s))ecies  is  abundant  in  many 
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places,  plants  might  be 
trained  to  a  single  stem, 
and  budded  with  S,  race- 
mdsa,  standard  high.  The 
price  of  plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  is  Is.  6d. 
each.  {Arb.  Brit.,  (i.  1031.) 

Syringa  Josikae  a  Arb. 
Brit.,  p.  1210.,  is  a  new  and 
beautiful  species  of  lilac,  of 
which  plants  may  already 
be  procured  in  some  of  the 
nurseries. 

FrSxinus  amerJcana  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1252.  Those  who  have 
only  seen  this  species,  and  its  numerous  varieties  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Gar- 
den, or  in  the  arbore- 
tum of  the  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  can  form  no  itlea 
of  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  tree, 
when  of  a  considerable 
size,  and  grown  in  free 
air  near  water.  We 
are  led  to  make  this 
remai^  from  the  beauty 
and  freshness  of  a  col- 
lection which  was  late- 
ly sent  to  us  by  Mr. 

Brooks,  from  his  arboretum  at  Flitwick  House.     It  is  singular 
that  there  are  no  old  American  ash  trees  in  the  splendiu  col- 
lection of  old  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  at  Syon.     The  highest 
American    ash     that 
we   know  of  is   that 
figured  in  our  Arbo- 
retum  from  a   speci- 
men at  Ham  House ; 
where,  however,    the  ' 
tree,  being  on  a  gra- 
velly soil,  suffers  every 
summer   for  want  of 
water.     But  the  most 
magnificent  specimen 
of  an  American  ash, 
and  that,  too,  of  the 

finest  variety  of  the  species  (viz.  F.  a.  ^gl and i folia),  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  in  front  of  Pope's  ViTla.    It  is  there  nearly 
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70  fi.  Iiigh,  with  a  head  upwards  |^ 

of  60  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  it  retaiiw  * 

its  fine,  deep  green,  glossy  leaves  till 

Christmas.   At  Stackpole  Court,  in  h 

Pembrokeshire,  this  variety  ripens 

seeds,    from     which    many    young 

plants   have  been  raised,  and  dis* 

tributed  in  the  woods.     We  have 

described  and  enumerated  upwards 

of  fifty  species  and  varieUes  of  ash 

in  our  Arboretwn,   plants  of  most 

of  which  may  be  had  at  Messrs. 

Loddiges'ii.  P 

^traph&xis  and  Tragop^rum  Arb.  Brit,  are  low  shrubs  of 
very  great  beauty,  though  little  known.  Some  species  of  both 
are  figured  in  our  Arboretum  ;  and  there  are  plants  of  one  species 
of  each  genus  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden.  A  beautiful 
plant  of  v^traph4xis  spin<)sa  is,  also,  in  the  peat-earth  com- 
partment of  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum.  As  the  species  of 
these  two  genera  are  but  little  propagated,  we  wish  we  could 
see  the  provincial  horticultural  societies  offering  premiums  for 
the  finest  specimens. 

Z>aphne.  The  autumn-flowering  mezereon  has  often  been 
recommended  by  us.  It  is  now  (Nov.  6.)  in  full  bloom  in  our 
garden,  and  will  continue  in  flower  till  March  next. 

N^ssa  Arb.  Brit,  is  a  genus  of  which  we  have  figured  four 
sorts.  All  of  these  deserve  culture ;  but  none  of  them  will  do 
much  good  unless  planted  on  moist  ground,  or  near  water. 
The  largest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Countess  of  STiaftesbury,  near  Kichmund,  where 
it  has  attained  a  greater  size  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington at  Strathfieldsaye;  being  no  less  than  45  (i.  high,  with 
a  trunk  16  in.  in  diameter  at  I  ft.  from  the  ground.  There  are 
hundreds  of  plants  of  this  genus  in  some  of  the  London  nur- 
series ;  but,  not  having  a  showy  flower  (though  the  intense  red, 
mixed  with  yellow  and  scarlet,  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  is  more 
striking  than  any  flower  whatever],  it  is  seldom  asked  for. 

Clinus  Arb.  Brit.  We  pass  over  a  number  of  genera,  which 
deserve  recommendation,  to  notice  that  useful  tree,  the  elm. 
More  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  genus  in  the 
Canterbury  Nursery,  by  Mr,  Masters,  the  author  of  the  Hortus 
Durovemi,  than  by  any  other  cultivator  tliat  we  are  aware  of; 
and  the  following  sorts  have  been  raised,  and  are  now  cultivated, 
by  him :  — 

U.  mont^na  rugosa  Masters.  Bark  reddish  brown,  cracking 
into  short  regular  pieces,  very  like  that  of  ^cer  camp^tre. 
Tree  of  spreading  growth,  moderate  size. 
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U.  mont^na  major  Masters.  The  tree  is  oP  upright  and  rapid 
growth,  slightly  branched ;  and,  in  some  stages,  approaching 
the  habit  of  the  common  Scotch  elm,  but  of  a  more  tapering 
form.  The  leaves  Tall  almost  a  month  sooner  than  those  of 
the  following  sort.  [There  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  kind  of  elm 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  of  which  a  portrait  is  given 
in  the  Aiborelum  Britamiicum.'] 

U.  montkna  minor  Masters,  as  compared  with  U.  m.  m^Jor, 
is  of  a  more  branching  and  spreading  habit,  of  lower  growth, 
with  more  twiggy  shoots ;  and  these  are  more  densely  clothed 
with  leaves,  which  are  long  retained  in  the  autumn. 

U.  montmiR  n^na  Hort.  Dur.  Very  like  U.  minor  gltlbra  in 
habit  and  growth. 

U.  glabra  Hort.  Dur.     [[/.  montana  glabra  Arb.  Brit.'} 

V.  glabra  dectimbens  Hort.  Dur.  {V.  mont.  p^ndiila  Arb. 
Brit.},  or  Umbrella  Elm,  is  a  very  ornamental  tree.  When 
grafled  on  a  \ohy  stem,  it  makes  a  good  companion  to  the 
drooping  ash. 

U.  glabra  replicata  Hort,  Dur.  [[/.  m.  fastigiata  Art.  Bril.} 
The  leaves  enfold  one  side  of  the  stem.  The  whole  habit  is 
remarkable ;  for  it  forms  a  cup-shaped  tree,  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  any  other.  Its  foliage  is  darker  than  that  of  any 
other  elm,  save  that  of  U.  c.  vlrens.  [This  variety  was  raised 
at  Exeter,  by  Mr.  Ford,  nurseryman  there,  about  1826  ;  and  is 
known  by  the  names  of  Ford's  Elm,  U.  m.  F6rdn,  and  U.  exo- 
niensis,  or  the  Exeter  Elm.] 

U.  glabra  miljor  Hort.  Zho-.,  Canterbury  seedling,  is  of  more 
vigorous  growth  than  the  species ;  and,  indeed,  is  a  rival  to  U, 
americ^na  in  quickness  of  growth.  It  preserves  its  foliage  long 
after  U.  m.  glAbra;  and  its  bark  is  like  that  of  U.  americana. 
This  tree  is  a\so  more  spreading  than  that  sort. 

U.  camp^stris  Hort,  Dur.  Very  twiggy;  pale  smooth  bark  ; 
irregular  growth  in  some  plants,  with  almost  horizontal  branches, 
where  no  others  are  near  to  force  the  shoots  upwards.  In  some 
soils,  it  is  very  subject  to  decay  at  the  joints.  The  bark  leaden- 
coloured  while  young,  splitting  into  long  thin  strips  with  age, 
A  bad  variety  to  cultivate  for  timber. 

U.  camp^slris  dlba  Masters.  Of  upright  growth.  The  old 
bark  cracks  in  irregular  long  pieces,  and  becomes  very  pale  with 
age.  A  good  timber  kind.  [Shoots  with  the  bark  tinged  with 
red,  and  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  quite  red.  Leaves  shining, 
and  doubly  and  deeply  serrated,  bearing  a  very  near  resemblance 
to  tliose  of  U.  efFusa.] 

V.  campestris  acutif7>lia  Masters.  Growth,  during  its  early 
stages,  very  like  the  last,  but  stronger.  The  leaves,  in  old  speci- 
mens, more  tapering,  and  the  branches  more  pendulous.  The 
young  leaves  do  not  justify  its  name.     Bark  like  the  last.     This 
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appears  verr  common  in  some  parts  of  Eesex,  Suifblk,  and 
Norfolk.  [The  specimens  sent  lu  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
preceding  sort} 

U.  camp^slrb  strlcU  Hort.  Dur.  Red  Ejiglish  Elm.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  timber  trees  of  the  small-leaved  kinds.  Growth 
very  rigid.  The  timber  is  excellent ;  and  the  tree  forms  poles  of 
eqaal  diameter  tbroughouL  There  are  fine  specimens  of  this 
tree  in  Minster,  Thanet,  and  at  Ickham,  near  Csnterbui^,  In 
Mr.  May's  park  at  Heme,  where  there  are  several  kinds  of  elms, 
all  of  which  thrive  remarkably  well,  one,  recently  cut  down 
showed  this  day  {Not.  14.  1836)  indications  of  upwards  of  100 
years'  growth.  A  pordon  of  the  trunk  girts  15  ft.  for  16  fL  in 
lengih.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  tree  has  been  appropriated. 

U.  camp^stris  virens  Hort.  Dur.,  or  Kidhrook  Elm,  a  Cornish 
variety,  is  almost  Evergreen  in  a  mild  winter;  and,  as  such,  is  the 
most  ornamental  tree  of  the  genus.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
depended  upon  as  a  timber  tree,  because,  in  some  autumns,  the 
frost  kills  the  shoots.  The  bark  is  red,  and  the  tree  of  spreading 
habit.  This,  like  the  lost-mentioned  kind,  grows  well  upon 
chalk,  [lliere  is  a  fine  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  named  there  U.  mont&na  nodttsa,  which  fully  answers 
to  the  above  description  of  Mr.  Masters.] 

U.  camp^stris  vimin&lis  Masters,  In  some  stages  of  its  foliage, 
this  sort  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  variety  of  birch.  It  is  quite 
useless  as  a  timber  tree ;  but  makes  an  ornamental  tree,  with  a 
character  of  its  own.  This  was  raised  in  1617,  by  Mr.  Masters. 
The  stems  are  erect;  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  exceed 
soft,  in  height.  It  produces  an  abundance  of  pendulous  twigs; 
whence  its  name,  [There  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  variety  in  the 
Horticultural  Societjr's  Garden,  which,  in  ISSfi,  when  we  had  a 
drawing  taken  of  it,  was  30  ft.  high.] 

U.  campedtris  p^ndula  Hort.  Dui:  This  variety  was  originated 
at  Downton,  where  it  is  said  to  have  grown  into  fine  timber. 
With  Mr.  Masters  it  grows  so  irregular,  that  it  does  not  appear 
likely  to  become  of  value  as  a  timber  tree.  [We  have  written 
to  >f  r.  Knight  respecting  this  variety.] 

U.  suberosa  Hort.  Dur.  [_U,  camp^atris  suber&sa  jlrb.  Brit,2 
The  Dutch  cork-barked  Elm.  This,  except  U,  americ^a 
and  the  Canterbury  seedling  ( U.  montona  mikjar  gUbra),  is  the 
quickest-growing  of  any  that  Mr.  Masters  cultivates.  It  is, 
moreover,  valuable,  on  account  of  its  growing  well  upon  the 
Kentish  chalks;  and  it  keeps  iu  leaf  tilllate  In  the  autumn.  It 
is  a  tree  of  large  growth  :  many  of  the  elms  at  Windsor  are  of 
thb  kind. 

U.  suber65a  variegata  Hort.  Dur.  [[/.  c  s.  voriegita  Arb. 
Brit.2  is  precisely  like  the  last,  except  in  its  variegation.  Mr. 
Masters  has  seen  a  few  of  very  large  dimensions ;  and  there  is 
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one  in  the  grounds  of  G.  May,  Esq.,  Strood  House,  Heme, 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  beauty. 

U.  suberdsB  Alba  Masters,  [(7.  c.  s.  &lba  Arb.  Brit.'}  A  lower 
tree,  of  more  compact  growth,  than  the  two  preceding  varieties ; 
Etnd  often  growing  into  an  ova],  or  rather  cone-shaped,  head. 
Young  shoots  pubescenL  Foliage  thickly  set  Bark  much 
wrinkled,  and  becoming  white  with  age.  Fine  specimens  of  this 
variety  are  growing  in  Lee  Park,  near  Canterbury. 

Several  of  the  varieties  of  the  above  list  are,  we  believe, 
wanting  in  the  collections  about  London ;  and  some  of  them 
seem  of  great  value  as  timber  and  ornamental  trees.  We  wish 
much  that  some  gentleman  near  London,  who  could  spare  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  land,  would  plant  an  ulmarium,  and  col- 
lect varieties  from  all  paru  of  Europe.  The  kinds  might  then 
be  determined  with  accuracy,  and  also  the  comparative  value  of 
the  timber.  If  the  business  were  properly  set  about,  all  the 
results  of  real  utility  might  be  attained  in  ten  years  after  plant- 
ing; for  in  that  period  all  the  sortji  worth  growing  for  their 
timber  would  be  50  ft  high,  with  trunks  1  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ground. 

U.  eflusa  Arb,  Brit,  is  a  most  remarkable  tree,  quite  as 
easily  known  in  winter  as  in  summer.  The  finest  specimen  in 
England  is  at  White  Knights,  where,  in  18S5,  it  was  upwards 
of  60  ft.  high.  There  are  three  trees  of  this  elm  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Lod- 

^nus  cordif<ylia  Arb.  Brit,  is  a  most  beautiful  tree,  intro- 
duced in  1618,  scarcely  ever  seen  in  plantations,  though  there 
is  abundance  of  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  in  the  Woking 
Nursery. 

Qu^rcus.  All  the  species  and  varieties  of  oaks  are  beautiful. 
The  oaks  of  Europe  may  all  be  reduced  to  three  species :  Q. 
Rohur,  the  British  oak ;  Q.  C^rris,  the  French,  Turkey,  and 
Austrian  oak;  and  Q.  ilex,  the  Spanish  and  Italian  oak.  To 
these  may  be  added  Q.  .<^gilops  and  Q.  5ilber,  with  two  or 
three  others.  The  American  oaks  may  almost  all  be  reduced 
to  Q.  iilba,  Q.  riibra,  Q.  /*rinus,  and  Q.  vlrens.  The  finest 
trees  of  American  oaks  in  England  are  at  Strath  field  say  e.  The 
only  nursery  which  we  know,  which  contains  a  large  stock  of 
Q.  yf.setisilifl6rum,  is  that  of  Young  and  Penny  at  Milford.  The 
weeping  oak  at  Moccas  Court,  and  the  curions  cut-leaved  oak 
of  Mr.  Fenessey,  have  been  already  noticed.  One  of  the  finest 
kind  of  weeping  oaks  in  England  is  at  Hackwood  Park,  in 
Hampshire,  of  which  we  have  been  kindly  promised  a  drawing, 
which  we  shall  have  engraved  for  the  Arboretum. 

/'dpnlus.  A  new  variety  {P.  viign.  mlicif&lia),  with  leaves  not 
unlike  those  of  5&lix  vimin^Us,  has  lately  been  introduced  by 
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Mewrs.  LodJiges.  P.  cordif6lia  Lodd.  Cat.,  edit.  1836,  {P. 
heteroph^lla  jM.  Brit.)  is  a  tree,  which,  though  it  has  been  a 
long  time  in  the  country,  is  little  known.  As  it  bears  a  pro- 
fusion, of  catkins,  and  ia  therefore  a  valuable  spring  tree,  we 
should  like  to  see  it  much  more  firequently  cultivated  in  orna- 
mental plantotionB. 

Salisbi^rta  Arfa.  Brit  Almost  all  the  trees  in  the  country  are 
supposed  to  be  males ;  but  there  are  female  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's.  Some  curious  facts  respeciinff  this  tree  will  be 
found  under  our  Foreign  Notices,  article  France,  Vol.  XII., 
p.  690. 

Piaua  Arb.  Brit,  i^nua  austrlaca  Hoi^s  Anleitutig,  p.  6.,  {P. 
nigricans  of  the  Vienna  nurserymen)  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  P.  sylv^tris,  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  di^rence 
in  the  cone,  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  only  a  variety.  This  sort 
of  pine  has  many  valuable  properties.  It  is  described  at  length 
in  I.awson's  Agriculturist's  Manual,  p.  336. ;  and  there  are  abun- 
dance of  planu  in  Lawson's  Nursery.  It  is  considered  more 
hardy  than  the  Scotch  pine. 

A.  ndbilis  is  a  very  scarce  variety,  of  which  there  is  a  phmt 
at  Chatsworth ;  but  we  hardly  know  of  another  bearing  this 
name  that  is  true  to  the  description,  except  some  plants  in  the 
Fulham  Nursery,  which  are  S  guineas  each.  There  are  plants 
of  nearly  forty  sorts  of  the  genus  /^nus  (including  ^bies 
C&drufi,  &c.)  at  this  moment  in  the  Fulbam  Nursery,  varying  in 
price  from  -Is.  6d.  to  5/.  each.  Pinus  insignis  is  £/,  ^bies 
spect&bilis  (Mnus  Webbiana  Wall.),  the  giant  silver  fir  of  the 
Himalayan  Mountains,  is  2  guineas,  ^bies  Moritida,  or,  more 
properly,  A.  Smithii,  of  which  there  are  some  hundred  plants  in 
Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  is  21& :  but  we  refer  to  Messrs.  Whit- 
ley and  Osborn's  Catalogue  for  1836. 

We  might  have  here  noticed  many  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
as  either  new,  or  old  and  neglected ;  but  these  may  suttice  for 
the  present  We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  provincial 
horticultural  societies  the  idea  of  offering  premiums  for  the 
establishment,  in  the  grounds  of  private  gentlemen,  of  small 
arboretums.  A  certain  prize  might  be  given  for  a  minimum 
number  of  trees  and  shrubs  (say  100  species  or  varieties),  which 
have  been  introduced  during  the  present  century;  and  for  every 
10  above  this  number,  a  certain  addition  might  be  made  to  the 
prize.  The  competitors  might  be  required  to  present  the  society 
with  a  single  leaf  of  each  species,  properly  dried,  attached  to 
paper  with  a  thread,  and  correctly  named.  Any  species  or  va- 
riety that  could  not  be  correctly  known  by  the  leaf  alone  (of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  double-flowering  plants,  there  are 
very  few  indeed  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Arboretum  et  Frw 
ticetum  Britannicum)  might  safely  be  left  out  of  view.    Varieties 
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of  roses,  azaleas,  and  such  like  florists'  shrubs,  should,  of  coune, 
be  excluded  from  ihe  compeudou. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  better,  mode  of  encouraging  the  in- 
troduction of  trees  and  shrubs  into  the  grounds  of  gentlemen 
throughout  the  country  would  be,  for  the  societies  to  offer 
premiums  for  the  greatest  number  of  species  and  varieties  of 
some  particular  genus,  for  which  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
locality  were  considered  particularly  adapted.  Our  Arbor^mn 
Britannicum,  we  think,  would  form  a  very  suitable  prize.  For 
example,  premiums  for  J^pulus,  Silix,  S^saa,  &c.,  might  be 
held  out  for  the  fen  lands;  coniferous  genera,  for  mountainous 
districts,  and  dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soils ;  elms,  for  chalks ;  oaks, 
for  loams ;  Nepal  genera,  for  ornamental  purposes,  or  acclima- 
tisins  in  Devonshire,  &c. 

We  would  also  repeat  our  suggestion  made  in  a  former 
Volume,  that  it  would  be  most  desirable,  if  gentlemen  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  in  the  climate  of  Lwi- 
don,  would  undertake  to  collect  and  cuUivate  each  a  single 
genus ;  and  let  the  species  and  the  varieties  be  examined  by  the 
botanical  world,  on  certain  days  throughout  the  year. 

Another  most  desirable  object  would  be,  the  establishment  of 
an  arboricultural  society,  with  300  or  400  acres  of  laud,  in  the 
climate  of  Xrfindon ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  all  that  is  want- 
ing to  form  such  a  society  is,  an  exceedingly  actlve-niinded  man, 
enthusiastically  fond  of  trees  and  shrubs,  who  is  either  inde- 
pendent, or  has  little  else  to  do. 


Art.  IV.     Olitonal  Notices  i  or,  Notices  of  new  Culinary  Vegetables 
deserving  (^general  Cultivation  in  British  Gardens, 

(Continued  from  Vol.  XII.  p,  643.) 

TSB  S^nach  Tribe.  —  By  far  the  best  variety  of  the  spinach 
tribe  is  the  new  Flanders,  the  leaves  of  which  are  almost  as 
large  as  those  of  the  white  beet.  The  quinoa,  Mr.  Charlwood 
considers  to  be  inferior,  as  a  spinach  plant,  to  either  the  New 
Zealand  spinach  or  the  French  spinach. 

The  Onion  Tribe.  —  A  new  variety  of  shallot,  or,  perhaps,  a 
distinct  species  of  Allium,  has  been  cultivated  for  a  few  years 
in  some  private  gardens.  It  is  very  much  like  an  underground 
onion ;  but  it  separates  into  cloves,  like  garlic,  or  the  common 
shallot,  which  are  thicker  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  shallot, 
but  have]  the  some  flavour.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  this 
is  called  the  Italian  shallot ;  and  in  others  the  Cape  shallot. 

jisparaginous  Plants,  Salads,  ^c.  —  The  giant  asparagus  con- 
tinues to  be  in  demand ;  aud  the  new  hardy  white  Cos  is  con- 
sidered as  decidedly  the  best  Cos  lettuce,  and  as  being  not  only 
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more  hsrdy  than  the  old  white  Cos,  but  also  than  the  brown 
Cos.  The  n^al,  or  union,  conUnues  to  be  the  best  cabbage  lettuce 
in  cultivation.  The  taste  of  the  mass  of  the  public  in  London 
for  winter  salads  is  at  a  low  ebb,  otherwise  we  should  long  since 
have  had  blanched  chicory  vi^wn  in  cellars  in  the  manner  re- 
commended in  the  early  volumes  or  this  Magazine,  and  by  Dr. 
Lippold  in  the  present  Volume.  The  Italian  and  the  Manchester 
celery  continue  to  be  reclconed  (he  best. 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs.  —  The  most  valuable  of  these,  next  to 
larsley,  is,  doubtless,  tarragon ;  which,  a  young  gardener,  who 
s  recently  gone  to  fill  a  situation  in  Scotland,  informs  us,  is 
rare  in  the  kitchen -gardens  there  as  if  it  were  a  tender  exotic. 
Under  this  head,  we  would  remind  gardeners  of  the  excellent 
mode  of  preserving  dried  herbs  adopted  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  and 
recommended  in  our  Tenth  Volume;  viz.  that  of  pressing  them 
in  a  mould,  and  afterwards  wrapping  them  up  in  paper,  and 
laying  them  by  in  a  dry  place,  not  exposed  either  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, or  to  currents  of  air. 

Stalks  and  Fruitifor  Tarts,  Piciling,  ^c.  —  The  tart  rhubarbs 
have  lately  gained  a  valuable  addition  in  the  Ah^um  austriLle, 
which  is  much  later  than  any  of  the  other  species  in  vegetating 
in  spring,  but  which  continues  to  grow  vigorously  in  autumn,  till 
it  is  destroyed  by  frost.  It  is  true,  the  common  sorts,  by  depriving 
them  of  their  leaves  in  moderation  during  summer,  and  supplying 
them  abundantly  with  water  in  July  and  August,  will  continue 
growing  till  winter;  but  the  stalks  of  the  leaves  so  produced 
have  far  less  flavour  than  those  of  B.  australe.  The  flavour  of 
the  stalks  of  this  species  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  apples. 
According  to  some,  the  stalks  are  rather  more  purgative  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  sorts,  even  the  R.  palmatum ;  and,  as 
the  roots  are  ascertained  to  form  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  rhu- 
barb of  commerce,  this  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  case. 
From  the  experience  of  those  who  have  used  it  for  two  or  three 
years,  however,  we  conclude  that  it  Is  not  injuriously  so.  Perhaps, 
for  some  constitutions,  it  might  be  advisable,  in  tarts  made  of 
the  stalks  of  the  common  sorts,  to  introduce  a  small  proportion  of 
the  stalks  of  Ah^um  australe.  This  sort,  we  are  informed  in 
a  communication  which  will  appear  in  a  succeeding  Number, 
may,  by  protection  with  a  frame  and  litter,  be  kept  growing,  or, 
at  least,  in  a  healthy  green  state,  till  the  middle  of  January;  about 
which  time  the  earliest  variety  of  common  tart  rhubarb,  if  set  to 
rest  by  withholding  water  early  in  summer,  and  treated  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  in  autumn,  will  be  fit  to  succeed  it,  without  the 
application  of  artificial  heat.  In  this  way,  tart  rhubarb  may  be 
obtained  all  the  year  round,  without  forcing;  at  least,  according 
(o  the  common  application  of  that  word. 
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Art.  V.  Fhriaillund  and  Bolanieal  NoUcet  on  Kindt  of  PlanU 
newlif  introduced  inlo  our  Gardens,  and  thai  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kind*  of  Interest  previouily  extant  iu  them  ;  tttpplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,"  and  ^ 
the  "  Horlus  Brilannicut." 

Cvriis't  Bolanieal  Magazine  i  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  3r.  6a.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  4^.  coloured,  St.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Liodley, 
Proressor  of  Botany  in  Che  London  University. 

Sweet's  British  Flotoer-Garden  s  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates ;  Si.  coloured,  2i.  9d.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Doa, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnsan  Society. 

Maund't  Satanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  t^ Hardy  Flower  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper  It.Sd.,  small  1». 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  410,  2f.  Gd.  each. 
Conducted  by  G.  B.  Knoivles,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Wcslcott,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The  Botanist  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
t>ro  pages  of  letterpress  ;  8vo,  large  paper,  2i.  6d. ;  small  paper, 
If.  Gd.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Floricttltural  Magazine  and  Miscdlanif  of  Gardening,  edited  by 
Bobert  Kfarnoclt,  Curator  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Oar* 
dens,  Sheffield.     In  monthly  numbers,  6d.  each. 

Berber&cese. 

so.  IFIUE-DIUH  fl9« 

•Biicrl.iithum  LIkIL    lut*4cnnnd    ^A    V    V    ip    liandP   Itftn    IftS    D   lI    BoC  n« 

A  very  pretty  sweet-scented  species,  "  remarkable  for  the 
larce  size  of  its  pale  violet  flowers."  It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  hardy, 
and  well  deserving  of  cultivation.  Plants  are  in  the  Fulham 
Nursery.  (Bol.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

Cn/cfferix,  or  Brassicdcex. 
i8»  TBrsia 

.exSa  CHonlrin D.  Dm    aewaJUMKrime    O  «  I    jo    W    ._    I83S   S  .Co   Sir.  t-fttd. S.t.SSa. 

A  hardy  annual,  of  easy  culture,  and  by  far  the  most  showy  of 
the  genus.  "  Few  plants  have  better  claims  to  a  place  in  the 
flower-border.  Its  flowers  are  large;  and,  at  a  distance,  the  plant 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  double  while  rocket." 
{Sieeei't  Fl.-Gaid.,  Nov.) 

J3B.   f-ESICA'HIA 

•irfcUli  Het*.    UmiiJItmmtJ    O  or  |    nyjiD    T   Teui    ISM    S   co    Bat  nuw.  aSSS. 

A  native  of  the  same  country  as  V.  grandiflorn,  noticed  in 
p.  73.,  viz.  Texas;  and  discovered  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,     "  It  is  less  showy  than  the  latter,  but  a  lively  and  graceful 
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iJant,  and  well  adapted  for  omunenting  rockwork.     It  continue* 
in  flower  during  almost  the  whole  summer ;  and  the  blossom* 
are  succeeded  by  the  numerous,  small,  and  exactly  globose  seed- 
vessels."  [Bot.  Mag,,  Not.) 
Carycphi/lldcetr. 
itua.  AoaosTeMMA 

•MUiaJbHtf     Svedtali    £  ^     pt    |    Ju    Pk    >ndn    UM   D    (s    Bat.  md.  IK 

"  A  pretty  plant  for  a  select  spot,  with  other  (avourites,"  which 
■hould  be  grown  in  peat  (Afaumfs  Bot.  Gard,,  Dec) 
'Rhamndeea, 


"  This  is  a  low  decumbent  shrub,  its  trunk  scarcely  rising  1  ft. 
from  the  ground ;  yel,  being  an  evergreen,  and  perfectly  hardy, 
it  is  a  plant  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  will  make  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  shrubbery."  It  flowers  freely ;  sometimes  twice 
during  one  summer.  (Birm.  Bot,  Gard.,  Bee.)  See  Arb.  Brit., 
p.  12B.^ 

FtUtdcea,  or  Leguminiaa, 

"  One  of  the  most  deliciously  fragrant  shrubs  in  the  world. 
It  u  di£Scult  to  imagine  anything  more  delicate  and  grateful 
than  the  sweet  odour  that  its  tender  snow-white  blossoms  diffuse 
in  the  conservatory,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  being,  when  wild,  a  good  deal  taller  than  a  man, 
having  s  trunk  1  in.  thick,  and  waving  its  green-grey,  leafless, 
thread-like  branches  in  the  wind  in  the  most  graceful  manner. 
AU  along  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  high  as  the  latitude 
of  Sicily,  it  is  abundant ;  but  it  cannot  bear  the  cold  of  the 
French  shore.  At  Gibraltar,  in  a  hardy  barren  soil,  and  close 
upon  the  sea-benten  rocks,  it  is  loaded  with  blossoms  in  February ; 
along  the  Barbary  coast,  in  Sicily  from  AlicaU  to  Spaccafomo, 
and^n  Greece,  it  occurs  in  similar  situations;  and,  finally,  it  gains 
its  eastern  limits  in  the  deserts  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  the  Arabs 
call  it  retam."   (Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

Roidcete  j  Pomea. 

DO,  CBATXMUS  IS83  aaHciat.Det.  Prat.,1.f.9a.;  Siertei  Fl-Qtrt.,  ^ht.,  tiaai  Lau^alt  Art 

ant„  r-  su.,  tai  fla  en.  m  ssr. 

Spec.  Char,  —  Leaves  ova),  acute,  serrated ;  in  some  instances* 
cut  at  the  tip ;  tomentose  on  the  under  surface.  Flowers  in 
corymbs.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  acute,  tomentose.  Bracteas  slender, 
scale-like.     Fruit  spherical,  containing  3 — B  slonesL 

A  small  tree,  which,  in  mild  climates,  is  quite  evergreen;  with 
harsh  rather  shining  leaves,  which,  in  the  more  vigorous  shoots, 
are  sometimes  3-lohed.  Stipules  linear-lanceolate,  scaly,  having 
glands  on  their  margins,  longer  than  the  petioles.  Fruit  yellow, 
palatable.   {Bot.  Reg.,  1910.) 

"  The  flowers  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  some  kinds  of 
pear;  and,  appearing  as  they  do  in  abundance  from  the  rich  greeQ 
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bosom  of  the  leaves,  produce  n  striking  effect.  The  fruit  is  in 
some "  esteem  "  among  the  Mexicans ;  but  it  has  not  louch 
merit."  (Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

ISH  CRATjE'OCW  lOOl  (luduUH  £«.  PnA,t.f.«n.i  ^<rt,  SriL.p,  8)7,  flg.SGT. 


Spec.  Char.  —  Leaves  roundish  or  oblong,  incisely  serrate, 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  on  long  petioles.  Sepals  ptBuatifid, 
glanded.  Spines  axillary,  bent,  longer  than  the  petioles.  Fruit 
spherical,  corymbose,  3-stoned.  Stones  having  a  thick  bony 
shell.  (LindL)  Var.  3  macr^tha  has  the  spines  equal  to,  or 
longer  than,  the  leaves.     Fruit  smaller.  {LindL) 

"  A  fine,  handsome,  vigorous  American  thorn,  forming  a  tree 
with  a  spreading  head,  and  having  firm  dark  green  leaves, 
amongst  nhich  are  intermixed  stout  curved  spines  of  unusual 
length.  I  have  seen  them  as  much  as  4^  in.  long.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  its  deep  vermilion-red 
haws  in  the  autumn.  No  writer  upon  the  wild  trees  of  America 
notices  this  remarkable'plant ;  it  is  therefore,  in  all  probability,  of 
garden  origin  r  indeed,  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  mere 
variety  of  C  glandul6sa,  possib^  of  hybrid  extraction  oetveen 
that  species  and  C.  Cnis-gilli."  {Bbt.  Reg.,  Dec-) 

Compdsita  $  CoryrrJAfera,  or  Asterdcea. 

MOL  CRASPFDIA  (w  In  Vol  XL  p.  3T&)  "  [Bot  kk  UH 

^^aialdiM.     dHKOwJtrfteffd     ^^     lu    rij   _.    ^   V    M.  HoOnil    IStf  S    ...    fifl 

"  A  curious  herbaceous  plant,  found  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
whence  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse  to  fab  brother,  in 
whose  nursery  at  York  it  flowered  in  April  last.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
be  hardy  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but  had  better 
be  kept  in  a  frame  in  other  places."  (Rot,  Reg^  Nov.)  Dr. 
Lindley  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  C  macroc£phala  Hooker, 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.3415.;  and 
noticed  in  some  detail  in  our  Vol.  XI.  p.  375.  A  third  kind,  ac- 
cording to  the  names,  is  registered  in  our  Horlas  Britannicus. 


%*amvj.-    Rut 

Professor  Don  has  adopted  "  Ratabida  as  a  separate  genus, 
from  its  achenia  being  furnished  at  their  niner  angle  with  a 
membranous  fringed  border;  and  from  the  pappus  being  present 
in  the  form  of  a  very  short  membranous  ciliated  crown."  {Sweefs 
Fl.  Gard,,  Dec)  A  very  showy  hardy  perennial,  frequent  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  throughout  the  western  regions  of  North 
America.  The  rays  of  the  flower  are  of  a  velvety  brown,  bor- 
dered with  yellow.     There  are  plants  in  the  Bristol  Nursery. 

Campamddcea. 
an.  campa-nula 

•BhkUM  MuBDck     Buidio^     ^AhI^B.,    ...    Rco    Fla.  mtg.  L  t  U, 

"  This  is  a  graceful  little  plant,  rising  to  about  the  height  of 
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9  in.  or  10  in.  The  stem  is  slender ;  and,  unless  ■upported,  it  b 
inclined  to  trail.  It  is  covered  throughout  with  whitish  line*. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  solitary;  the  radical  ones  heart- shapedt 
entire,  on  longiah  slender  footstalks.  Those  on  the  stem  are 
entire,  mostly  ovate  and  obtuse,  with  strongish  footstalks  about 
their  own  length.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  axib  of 
the  leaves  on  a  pendulous  leafy  stalk,  or  in  clusters  of  three  or 
foor  flowers  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem.  The  calyx  is  parted 
into  five  deep  segments ;  the  corolla  is  also  parted  into  five  re- 
curved  segments.  It  can  be  kept  with  certainty  in  a  cold  frame 
during  winter.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  plants  that  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  It  will  propagate  by  division  at  the  root« 
by  seeds,  cuttings,  fitc"  (Flor.  Mag,,  Dec.) 
Loieliaotee. 


'tulcbtm  LtiM.    rnttr    O   d    I   iT'W    B  W  V    CatooMte    )\ta\    S   to    BoL  n»  UOft 

Dr.  Ltndley  figures  "  this  little  plant  more  for  the  sake  of 
recording  its  existence,  than  from  any  expectation  that  it  will 
ever  become  an  object  of  horticultural  interest ;  for,  since  C. 
^legans,  a  &r  hardier  and  more  cultivable  plant,  has  disappeared, 
there  can  be  little  hope  that  this,  beautiful  as  it  is,  will  be  pre- 
served. It  only  exists,  at  present,  in  the  ^rden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  whither  it  was  sent  from  California  by  Mr. 
Douglas.  It  is  there  treated  as  a  tender  annual ;  and  every  year 
a  small  number  of  tiny  plants  have  been  raised  from  the  very 
few  seeds  ripened  the  previous  year.  It  has  been  usually  grown 
in  a  flower-pot."  {Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 
Ht/drophylldcea. 
am.  EirrocA 

•Wnni^UiH  nKh.    Wnn(tl'>    O    •■    1    u    B    diltmOt    1835  S    lI  Swt  S..tud.  1  ■.  SA. 

"  A  hardy  annual,  with  procumbent  stems,  and  large  pale  blue 
flowers ;  a  native  of  the  Russian  colony  of  Ross  in  New  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  American  Continent; 
whence  it  was  introduced  by  seeds  to  the  Imperial  Botanic 
Garden  at  St.  Petersburg  last  year."  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  "  in  Mr.  Lambert's  collection  at  Boyton  Mouse,  Wilts, 
whei'e  the  plant  had  been  raised  from  seeids  communicated  by 
Dr.  Fischer."  {Saxefs  FL-Gard.,  Dec.) 
Scrc^ularidceiT. 
1717.  PENTSTPMON  nr.  ttn-  is»- 

•  httomphflluiLAHtC    tuLaiu.lA>cd     X    A  w  1|  u>  S     ia.B     R    CiHAiniU     1>V   C   »     Bat. 

A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  propagated  by  cuttings,  as  well  as 
seeds.  The  stems  are  somewhat  woody  and  recumbent,  and 
they  throw  out  a  number  of  lateral  shoots.  "  The  upper  part  of 
the  plant  is  sometimes  furnished  with  leaves  so  narrow  as  to  be 
almost  linear  ;  the  lower  has  them  of  an  oblong  lanceolate  form  ; 
so  that  a  person,  unaware  of  the  circumstance,  would  be  apt  to 
mistake  portions  of  the  same  individual  for  different  species." 
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This  is  oDe  of  the  numerous  and  valuable  introductioiiE  of  Douglas. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Oct) 

OS.  CALCEOLA-BIA 

•punclAu  KKialei  and  Wrticaii  ii  >  hfbiM  bEn»a  C  pudanttien  rrputUnllwl  Hid  >  wblto 
uuiuMil  TulMr,  bsCb  of  mhleh  m  •!»  brtrldi. 

A  trnly  elegant  kind  of  C&lceoUria,  raised  by  John  Willoiore, 
Esq^  of  Oldford,  near  Birmingham.  [Birm,  Bot,  Mag^  Nov.) 
It  eridentlv  belongs  to  C.  corymbosa ;  and  that  speciBc  name,  we 
think,  ought  to  have  been  introduced,  as  well  as  punctilta ;  though 
we  cannot  help  regretting  that  such  ephemeral  producdons  should 
be  figured  in  works  strictly  botanical  at  all.  According  to  the 
figure,  the  corolla  has  its  ground  colour  of  an  extremely  pale 
ydlow,  and  is  tinted  and  spotted  with  lilac:  its  characters  of 
colour  are  not  described  in  the  text 

Ixibidcea. 

TtL    HONA-RDJ  1.  riUO   K    11.1    BM.auc-t-ant. 

•urin^UMM.    tiwnSKfionllHniindoiiEeitneUu)     k  A     pt    «   jl-iu     PiBs     M.  ArnnhM. 

A  native  of  the  Arkansas,  "  perennial  and  annual,"  with  stems 
1  ft.  or  more  long;  quite  hardy,  and  constituting  a  desirable 
acquisition  to  our  borders.  f^Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.) 

WT4.  rHLOMIS 

'aaeOtaWmd.    Anncnlu     £  A     cu    1   Jn    V    ArmcDti    lUt  D  p.1  B«t.l.-fud.<l.(.3Il 

**  The  plant  is  apparently  quite  hardy,  is  well  adapted  tooma- 
ment  rockwork,  and  may  be  increasetf  with  facility  by  slips,  aa 
it  sends  forth  a.  number  of  short  leaf  shoots  from  the  root.  We 
have  observed  no  tendency  in  the  plant  to  become  shrubby,  as 
recorded  by  Mr.  Bentham  in  his  elaborate  monograph  of  the 
Labiittt."  {Smees  Fl.-Gard.,  Dec.) 

Yerbendcea. 

nm.  CLERODE'NDRUU  IGSB!  KUVnttuiB  f^U. 

Bfraifme:  ipeciatfalioiiin  Pnifgn,  Futon'i  UMg.  or  bat  3,'p.SlT. 

A  branching  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  fl.,  with  an 
erect  stem,  ana  cordate  pointed  leaves,  and  flowers  produced  in 
large  spreading  terminal  panicles,  of  a  vivid  scarlet  colour,  and 
each  averaging  2  in.  in  length,  tubular  below,  with  a  5-parted 
spreading  limb.  The  native  country  of  this  plant  is  not  stated  j 
but  it  is,  probably,  Japan.  Messrs.  Lucomb  and  Pince  of  the 
£xeter  Nursery  received  the  plant  from  Belgium  in  1835  ;  and  it 
flowered  profusely  in  this  nursery  in  Aug.  and  SepL  18S6 ;  and 
at  Chatsworth,  in  Oct.  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Paxton  describes 
it  as  one  of  the  finest  plants  which  he  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  figure;  and  as  far, superior  in  beauty  to  any  of  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs.  "  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  artist  to  give 
a  faithful  likeness  of  its  colours.  Being  a  plant  of  easy  culture, 
no  collection,  however  small,  ought  to  he  without  it."  Messrs. 
Lucomb,  Pince,  and  Co.  have  a  very  fine  plant  "  in  the  open 
border.  The  plant  in  the  house  we  have  treated  with  a  temper- 
ature of  from  65°  to  75°,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  :  it  has 
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•grmm  amazingly,  and  is  now  a  fine  plant,  4  fV.  hi^,  covered 
with  beautiful  luxuriant  foliage ;  and  each  shoot  terminated  hy 
Jarge  spreading  panicles  of  rich  scarlet  flowers,  each  flower  S  in. 
long;  and  the  whole  plant  having  open,  all  at  once,  several  hundred 
blossoms.  It  has  now  been  in  this  splendid  state  for  more  than 
six  weeks,  and  promises  to  continue  quite  as  long  again.  It 
thrives  in  equal  parts  of  heath  mould,  loam,  and  vegetable  soil ; 
and  delights  in  being  frequently  washed  with  the  syringe."  [Pax. 
Mag.  (^ Bot.,  Nov.)  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Main,  Mr.  Geo. 
Don,  and  others,  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  Cleroddn- 
dronsquamalumraii/,  Hort.  BriL,  No.  15S61.,Bot.  Keg.,  t.  649.; 
which  was  introduced  in  1790,  and  Sowered  in  Colvitle's  Nursery 
in  1822.  On  comparing  the  figure  in  the  Botanical  Register 
with  Mr.  Paxton's  figure,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
identity  of  the  plants. 

nm.    PERBE'NAUSWUlBMtH- 

•£  rta«  £>.  Am.    mK-JkmirrJ  Jf  A  '  II    ]l    Pk    CwiUai   „    D   ea    Swt.  a..SBd.  K 1. 3S 

"  The  y.  Lambert!  was  originally  imported  by  ihe  late  Mr. 
Lyon,  by  whom  it  was  gathered  in  Carolina.  The  present  very 
pretty  variety  was  collected  in  Texas  by  tfae  Iste  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  as  a  distinct  ipecies,  under 
the  name  of  K  Drumm6ndit ;  but  we  have  looked  in  vain  for 
characters  to  separate  it  from  Lnmb^rit ;  and  we  must  confess 
that  the  line  of  distinction  even  between  this  last  and  AubUtia 
is  not  easily  drawn."  {Swedi's  FL-Gard.,  Dec.) 

BIU*  TmedMw  Hoek.    Twndli^     <  lA)    *!...•■    BniU    f  IBM    C    gkl   Bat.  mtg.  tfU. 

"  Dried  specimens  of  this  most  lovely  plant  were  sent,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Niven,  the  able  ancf  zealous  curator  of  the 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  under  the  name  here  adopted." 
"  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  species  has  much  affinity  with 
V.  ^amsedrif&lia  B.\M.  {F.  Meiindres  GHl.,  in  Bot.  Beg.), 
Hort.  Brit.,  No.  284SI.;  but  it  is  a  tall  upri^t-gro wing  plant, 
clothed  with  soU  downy  hairs;  of  a  much  more  deKcate  texture, 
especially  in  the  leaves,  which  are  considerably  larger,  more 
acuminate  and  serrated,  more  cuneate  at  the  base,  and  decidedly 
petioled.  The  flowers  are  larger,  and  more  inclining  to  rose 
colour  (*  rich  rosy  crimson*),  in  greater  nomber,  and  the  raceme 
more  capitate.  Hitherto  it  has  only  been  treated  as  a  stove 
plant ;  but  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  found  to  bear  the  open 
air  as  well  as  f.  chamsBdrif&lia."  {Bot,  Mag.,  Dec.) 

Begomacete. 


•FlHhcUOtto    FIkHh^    M-CDHlt    ""    W    -■    V>X   C    \r    Bot  Bn»  »& 

l^is  plant  was  introduced  into  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden 
from  Berlin.  It  lias  small  fiowers,  but  foliage  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful in  its  colouring,  this  being  as  follows :  —  The  leaves,  when 
young,  are  bright  i-etl  behind,  paler  at  die  veins,  and  pink  above, 
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with  a  peculiar  silver;  lustre,  which  continaes  on  the  old  leaves; 
the  ciJour  being  then  beautifully  delicate  yellowish  green,  and 
the  redness  behind  much  less  considerable.  The  cluk  of  the 
leaf  is  in  figure  broadly  lanceolate,  with  a  heart-shaped  base ;  the 
lobes  there  unequal :  it  is  a  little  waved,  and  is  toothed.  {Bot. 
Mag.,  Nov,) 


303.  ISOtKrOON  Ulta<  B.  Bl 

A  risloloch  iacete, 
ma.  ^RiffTOLo-cHiA  L. 


en    M£  ...   O   ih    VBR    CiniDcu    ...    C    p.1    BotuM  t 

This  Stove  climber  is  stated  to  have  been  lately  Introduced. 
The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  plant  growing  luxuriantly  in  the 
hot-house  atWeston,  Shropshire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford. 
{7^  Bolantsl,  No.  I.,  OcL]  Whether  this  species  is  ligneous 
or  herbaceous,  what  month  it  flowers  in,  to  what  height  it  grows, 
or  in  what  year  it  was  introduced,  are  not  mentioned. 

Ea/ihorbmcex. 
weo.  KOpnottBiA  i. 

■HBIa  B^&il  Hook.    Bii)«^    *  CD   l-L    *   bot.  (o  f   B.  11-i.g.-...    ...    c    |i.l    But,  dU(.  3KI. 

"  A  most  beautiful  plant,  and  better  meriting  the  name  of 
spl^ndens  than  its  near  ally  so  called.  ...  It  seems  to  be  a  plant 
of  humbler  growth  than  the  E.  spl^ndens  :  it  has  fewer  spines, 
more  coriaceous,  more  obovate  and  retuse  leaves,  richer-coloured 
bracteas,  and  simple  filaments.  It  flowers  in  the  stove  of  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  latter  end  of  winter,  and  in 
early  spring ;  and  more  or  less  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
year."  {Bot.  Mag.,  OcL) 


A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  n.  or  upwards  in  iu  native 
country.  It  seems  nearly  allied  to  P.  inckna,  but  differs  from  it 
in  the  disposition  of  its  leaves,  which,  in  incana,  are  described  as 
not  imbricate,  which  they  are  in  this  plant.  Raised  from  seeds, 
in  1834,  and  probably  the  only  plant  of  this  species  [?  variety^ 
which  has  ever  been  seen  in  a  living  state  in  this  country.  The 
specific  name  is  applied  in  relation  to  "  the  peculiarly  white  ap- 
pearance of  the  tomentose  branches,  and  under  surface  of  the 
leaves."  {Birm.  Bot.  Gard.,  Nov.) 

Stackhota\ucia. 

tat.  STACKHOU'Sfrf  [n»  IW. 

*ma<i&g]i^  Lt^    DU-iljIad     t.  ^     Pi    1    >P     Pk    L    Van  IMemDii'i  Land    1S3!     C    gd    But. 

"  A  pretty,  neat,  herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  whence  its  seeds  were  sent  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse  to 
his  brothers  at  York,  where  it  fiowered  for  the  first  time  in 
April  of  the  present  year.  It  is  interesting,  as  forming  the  type 
of  a  very  small  natural  order  bearing  its  own  name,  concerning 
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T^ich  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Nattiral  Syttem  t^  Botatnf, 
p.  118.  ed.  3."  (Bat.  B^^  Dec.) 
Orchidia. 

aaOiL  HYA-irTHUtlAA  Efw    BAna.lBS. 

'i^vaamUKlL    VitapiMiJirft     £  [S|     en    1)    o    DO^alUdvlUiP     DnDmn    IHS    D 

The  fourth  species  of  a  very  curious  genus.  "  It  is  a  native 
of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  waterfall  of  the  De- 
merara  river,"  and  it  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Richard  Har- 
rison, Esq.,  of  Aighburgh,  in  Oct.  183S.   {Boi.  Reg.,  Oct) 

<S51  EPIDE'NDRUH. 
•«T3a>  a-nihiMi  UUL    nnloiu    £  IS]  «  |    f   li    Pn    I8M    D    lii    But  tic  UMl 

A  very  rare  little  plant,  closely  allied  to  the  variable  E.  (rk— 
grans.  [Bot.  Reg.^  OcL)  Its  Sowers  are  very  like  those  of  that 
species,  but  of  only  one  thin]  the  size. 

•  SCAPHYGLOnru  n>.    Boinu      [SlofiM,  ■  boat,  ud  riMu,  ■  bwuc  i  In  inution  to  tbt  luiul  ftna 

(iflbKl&cBini.)       n.  1.  ip.  wind.  rnfl-ISOL 

•  rioUceal^A    natH-aiiimrtAJiomcnil   £  (21     cu    I    '   av    Dtmcnn     ...     D    p.rii    But. 

Not  a  Species  of  any  beauty ;  but  a  great  botanical  rarity. 
{Bot.  Beg.,  Oct.) 

'ASPA-SIA  LimdL    (PnnoipmMil.lHiibnM!  laiUudin  la  tb«  msuwr  Id  wblck- Uh  kDbiiui  it  am- 

bnad  by  tbc  UtaninBO  [O    pi.w    Bot.  nf.  I»F7. 

•nriaiitaUHU    itnt^ua-Jhutrrd    £lSi    IT*   i    t  OqiactHlwIltaf  uhTr    a.  Amn.     IB39 

lie  flowers  are  deliciously  sweet ;  and  the  plant  will  probably 
prove  of  easy  cultivation,  and  fli  for  introduction  into  every 
collection.  Inmost  respects,  it  resembles  A. epidendroides.  {Btft, 
B^^  Nov.) 

CD  br.w  BIm.  but.  cuA  B. 
•ctUmAriOdM  t  <■«:    ^tibndninLJIk*    £XSi    ™  I  ...  W  Y  mvktd  wttb  litown    Fuuu   18J3 

An  elegant  plant,  with  the  aspect  of  an  E^id^ndrum ;  and, 
although  not  brilliant  in  colour,  it  is  beautiful  both  in  the  shape 
and  markings  of  its  flowers.  The  following  observations  on  the 
singular  habit  and  appearance  of  orchidaceous  plants  are  interest- 
ing, as  such ;  and  they  show  the  superior  description  of  matter 
with  which  the  spare  room  (that  is,  the  space  that  remains  after 
the  description  and  all  necessary  characters  are  given)  in  the 
printed  pages  of  this  work  is  filled  up. 

The  structure  of  the  flowers  of  the  Orchid^ceie  "  is  curious, 
as  presenting  a  remarkable  deviation  from  what  is  usual  in  this 
part  of  plants ;  and  important,  as  affording  the  most  convenient 
means  for  their  classification.  Orchidaceous  plants  have  not  a 
certain  number  of  stamens  disposed  around  one  or  more  pistils, 
like  other  flowering  plants ;  but  are  furnished,  instead  of  them, 
with  a  central  fleshy  body,  called  the  column,  round  which  the 
sepals  sod  petals  are  arranged.  This  fleshy  body  (which  varies 
greatly  in  length  in  different  genera)  is  considered  to  consist  of 
three  stamens  nnd  a  style  in  n  state  uf  firm  cohesion.  The 
stigma,  instead  of  forming  the  extremity  of  the  style,  as  in  other 
flowers,  is  a  moist  cavity,  situated  in  the  front  of  the  column,  im- 
mediately below  the  summit.  At  the  apex  of  the  column  is 
placed  a  solitary  anther,  the  lateral  stamens  being  abortive,  or 
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imperfectly  developed,  A  curious  deviatioa  from  this  arrange- 
ment of  parts  occurs  in  Cjpripgdium,  which  has  the  lateral  lU' 
mens  perfect,  and  the  central  one  abortive.  In  a  few  of  the 
genera,  the  anther  is  persistent;  but  in  hy  far  the  greater  number 
it  is  deciduous.  On  removing  the  anther,  we  discover  the  pollen 
masses,  which  are  subject  to  various  modifications  of  structure. 
Iliey  have  accordingly  been  divided  by  Dr.  Lindley  (whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  these  extraordinary  plants  is  well 
known)  into  several  distinct  tribes,  in  a  work  devoted  expressly 
to  their  description."  {Tke  Genera  and  Species  of  Orchidaceous 
Plants.  By  J.  Lindley,  Ph.  D,  F.R.S.,  and  G.,  fltc.) 

CRa.  EPtDCNDRUK  [USt, 

■raunKtalhim ttiDt     lun->ltV«>l    ^  d    *1    I    JB    O.T-B    Hakn    1836    D    ju.w    Bot.aii» 

A  charming  epiphyte,  introduced  by  Charles  Horsfall,  Esq., 
in  whose  line  collection  at  Evesham  it  flowered  in  Jane,  1836. 
In  the  general  structure  of  the  flower,  it  resembles  Enc^clia  pktens 
(Epidendrum  odoratissimum).  [Bot.  Mag.,  Nov.) 

ma  ONCI'DtUH  [Bat  nt  1911. 

•M4UtiUam  UiA   Iilt-land,  or  ffsnw    ^  IS]   ni    1    wi    Y    Uako  wHI  BluU    U3f  ^[ir.w 

"  This  curious  little  species  of  Oncidium  seems  to  be  common 
in  many  of  the  hotter  parts  of  America.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  of  Bom  Jesus  de  Bananal,  in  the  province  of  St. 
Paul,  it  grows  exclusively  on  the  branches  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees.  It  was  very  abundant  there,  and  constantly  preferred  dry 
places  exposed  to  the  sun."  This  Is  figured  from  the  Earl  V\tz* 
William's  collection  at  Wentworth  House,  Yorkshire.  It  is, 
from  the  figure,  a  charming  species,  compact  in  its  mode  of 
growth,  and  showy  in  its  flowers,  which  are  large  for  the  size  of 
the  plant  {Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

SS67.  IONOTSI9 

•tttwnlwe.   MiaU-kMM   f  BS   t*    1    «/    W.  rk    CiUw  1835    D   |k(.»    Bot.  n»_U01 

"  The  species  of  this  genus  are  but  little  known.  It  is  seldom 
that  they  appear  in  gardens,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
attending  their  preservation  on  shipboard ;  and,  when  imported, 
they  are  difficult  to  manage,  and  soon  are  lost.  In  their  native 
woods,  they  grow  upon  the  smaller  branches  of  trees,  or  upon 
dead  sticks,  wTiich  their  white,  slender,  delicate  roots  quickly  over- 
spread. When  cultivated,  they  require  all  the  aid  of  a  hot  and 
damp  stove,"  This  elegant  little  plant  flowered,  in  May  last,  in 
Sir  Charles  Lemon's  collection  at  Carclew,  to  which  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Captain  Sutton  of  Flushing,  near  Falmouth,  who 
brought  it  from  Havannah  in  March,  1835.  The  scape  bears 
a  number  {eleven  are  shown  in  the  figure)  of  flowers,  arranged 
alternately  jn  a  loose  sort  of  panicle.  It  seems  that  the  colour  is 
pale  pinkish,  marked  with  violet-coloured  veins.  {Bot.  Beg., 
Nov.) 

3Sat  SaoUOHTOHM  K783  ungutm*  R  Br. 

OniwMe:  BnughUnUn  cacdDM  Hnok,,  Bot.iME3£3&;  DndrMiliun  ■uifulDnnn  SiM.  FJ..Oart. 


t4  Floriadtural  and  Botanical  Notices. 

Orckidicea  ^Neottiiee. 

VJ*.  FRESCOTT/if 

tMnaiLUM.    ooknitif    ^(21   ca   i*    1|    O.W    Bniil    ISM    D   |>.l    BotIwlftl& 

"  It  is  a  much  more  attractive  plant  tlian  the  other  variety 
(figured  in  Bot.  Reg.,  L  1067.],  because  of  the  deep  purple 
spots  at  the  base  of  the  divisions  of  its  flower;  and  it  might  be 
^most  considered  a  different  species,  but  there  do  not  appear  to 
be  any  characters  to  distinguish  it  with  certain^'.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  treated  as  a  green-house  plant ;  but  it  is,  undoubtedly, 
one  of  those  species  which  would  succeed  better  in  a  situation 
protected  from  frost  and  damp  in  winter,  but  without  any  arti- 
ficial heat.  Considering  how  very  large  a  number  of  beautiful 
plants  we  have  ihnt  would  grow  in  all  their  native  beauty  under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  none  of  the 
many  wealthy  cultivators  of  flowers  should  yet  have  thought  of 
constructing  movable  glass  houses,  that  should  be  only  erected 
during  winter,  and  totally  removed  after  the  fi'osts  in  spring.  A 
thousand  pounds  so  expended  would  produce  a  &r  greater 
result  than  three  thousand  applied  in  the  common  manner; 
and  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  such  houses  in  order  would 
be  nothing  as  compared  with  the  expense  of  green-houses  and 
stoves."  {o(rf.  Reg.,  Dec.)  We  are  glad  to  see  Dr.  Lindley 
taking  up  the  subject  of  temporary  green-houses,  which  we  have 
been  strongly  recommending  for  the  last  twenty  years.  See  our 
Remarks  on  Hot-hotaes  (4to,  1816),  Encj/c.  of  Gard.,  this  Ma- 
gazine, and  Arb.  Brit. 

Qrchiddcea  $  Epidindreix. 
isaa  BRASSAVO'Lj  ruiL 

■ueSOa  cocdUi  Uk<L    li«iU4v»'   £  CQ    m    1   5i    O.W    BniU    ...    D   nana  ud  nckl    Bsl  r*. 

"Closely  allied  to  B.  nodosa,  from  which  it  differs  in  its 
flowers  being  only  half  the  size,  with  a  cordate  labellum,  and  a 
very  different  citnandriuhi.  It  was  imported  from  Brazil  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  .  . .  There  will  be  no  certainty  in  the  culti- 
vation of  epiphytal  Orchid^cese,  till  we  become  more  precisely 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  different  species  than  we  now 
are.  At  present,  it  is  usual  to  consider  them  all  natives  of  trees 
in  damp  shady  woods.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  such  is 
the  habit  of  only  some  of  them.  Tlie  whole  genus  Brassav61a, 
for  example,  grows  upon  stones  and  rocks,  never  upon  trees,  in 
open  forest  glades,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun."    {Bot.  Beg.,  Dec) 

»«,  CATTI.E-YJ  »MS  IntmnMlM 

a  )/taiiA  Undi.    fm'ia.fitmrrti    ^  [2J  or  1    ]n    K,L    finiH    1SS3    D    p.r.v    But.  nf.  IRI9. 

"  The  mixture  of  white  and  crimson  in  its  flowers  gives  it  a 
beautiful  appearance,  and  renders  it  much  more  interesting  than 
the  original  variety,  which  is  too  like  C  Loddig^s/t."  It  is  by 
&r  the  handsomest  of  the  tribe  in  this  country  [Buenos  Ayres^, 
and  grows  equally  well  on  the  sea-beaten  rock  and  the  moss- 
covered  tree  in  the  heart  of  the  forest.     It  is  to  be  found  in 


;,  t^nO 
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bloom  at  all  seasons.     There  are  many  varieties  of  it;  their 
colour,  pink  and  crimson."  {Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 
Iriddcece. 

1U.  SISYRl'NCHUH  saaiT  rnminir^Uim 
•1  pOinUuin  L*m.    dnrf   C  IZ]  «  I    «    Y    CbU    ...    D   Kp    Bot.  itg.  VMS. 

"  It  is  a  stove  herbaceous  plant,  growing  readily  in  sandj 
peat,  flowering  in  its  season,  and  then  dying  down  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year."  i^Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

Amaryllidaceai. 

am.  AHARY'LLIJ  T9S9  HlttKlns  TStO. 

•S  hftirkiM  ifoofc    h^M    0  [23    nil    It   IP    R  O    aifliali  bybM  ...    ISW)  O    t.m  Bat.  WMg. 

4wM#iH» :    AmirfllU  nlttwlu  Jtbtmonl  Oavim  in  SprlL  Sac  TVniu.,  5.  p.  Ml )  A.  OtMal 
Swcd'i  Hon.  Brik,  f.  Ste. 

A  "  truly  splendid  hybrid,  the  offspring,  it  is  reported,  of  A. 
J6hnsoni  (itself  a  hybrid),  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  A.  psltta- 
cina."  It  was  raised  at  South  Lambeth,  by  W.  Griffin,  E^^ 
previously  to  the  year  1820.  (Bot.  Mag.,  Nov.) 

Utidcea  §SciUeie. 

•10«<a.  NEtn-AROSCORDUU  ZAhIL    HohitOiiuc.       (Fnm'iKUar.hcBBT.UHi  itonAi^  |H«ei  la 

^a/iimUerla    BldJUn    f    £i  ot  St    In    O.P.W    ScUt    isn    O    co    Bat  in.  ISUl 
Sfmmrma!  AVtam  ilculum  UCTia  PLtdl.l*.  Op.  ^iMmt,  D.7,i  Out.  J'nii:  H  £tc,  1.  p.3S&t 
Dot  la  Jwit  Fl.aard.,  i.  >.,  I.  Ma  j  Oont  Mag.,  toI.  iU.  p.  MS, 

"A  bulbous  plant,  found  wild  in  shady  woods  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Sicily,  It  has  been  hitherto  referred,  most  unaccount- 
ably, to  the  genus  y^llium,  with  which  it  agreesj  indeed,  in 
having  an  umbellate  inflorescence,  and  a  powerful  garlic-like 
odour;  but,  in  hardly  any  other  respect,  more  than  Ornith^a- 
lum,  and  the  other  genera  of  the  liliaceous  order.  The  cha- 
racters assigned  to  it  are  amply  suflicient  to  fix  it  as  a  most 
distinct  and  remarkable  genus."  {Bot.  Beg.,  Dec] 


Art.  VI.     List  of  Fijlv-four  Sorts  of  Wheat,  Seed*  and  Ears  of 
vhicn  fline  been  received  from  M.  VUmorin. 

The  sorts  marked  M.  R.  are  those  mentioned  in  La  Nouvelle 
Maison  Rustique.  The  numbers  correspond  with  those  in  the 
general  collection  of  wheats  of  M.  Vilmorin. 

Paris,  Sept.  1836. 

L  T^i'ticuh  satiVux.    Fronmt  ordinHire. 
A.   Fariitit  ahu  Barbei.     (BeardUu  enrironB  de  Pari*.  (Fro- 

Varielkt.)  meat    comniun     deliver 

M.S.     1.  BI^blancdeFlandres.  &  £pi  jaunatre.   M.  R.) 

M.  S.    %.  Bl£  de  Telav^ra.  M.  R.  U.  BU  de  Hvb  snoa  barbe* 

31.  R.     3.  Ble  de  Hongrie.  ordinaire. 

M.  R.     7.  BM  Fellemtwi^.  IT.  Ble  de  Saumur. 

M.  R.    e.  Bl^  Pictet.  M.  R.  SI.  S\&  d'Odesaa  «aiu  bubea 

M.  R.     5.  Richelle  blanche  de   Ka>  (de  M.  Bonfila). 

pies.  22.  Bl^  Marselage. 

M.R.     6.  Touzelle  blanche  de  Nice.     M.  R,  J9.  Bl^    de    Haie,  ou   blanc 
M.  R.    9.  B16  d'hiver  ordinaire  dea  velout^. 
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IS.  Bl^  du  Cb3l  B.   Fanfih  iar6ue:     {Beaded  Vm.) 

M.  R.  25.  B\i  d'hiver  rou^  d«  en-  j,,  j,.  ^^  p,^  ^^^  j-h;^^    „^ 

wons  de  Fan*.   (Fro-  „^e_   (Froment  Imrbu 

m»tri>uKeordiB>iK»ii5  j-hi^er  i   6pi   j«initre 

bube*  M.Jt.}  MSi 

M.  R.  8*.  Ki  de  Mm  rouge  tant  m.  R.  38.  Bu'de  Man  bwbu  or<fi- 

'>'>'^>'*-  naire 

S3.BUrou(ede«eimn>Hde  u.  R.  39.  B16   de    Man   bvbu  de 

■K-  ^-  ™-  S  !  pr  ""«■  W.  fi.  *4.  Bl*  du  C«p.  ^^ 
Jf.  R.  32.  Bl£  du  Caucaae  rouge  sans  ^_  g,^  j„  Caucase  bwbu. 

T.^^**^'        .    J    «  .  Jtf.  X.  45.  BW  HgHsMD. 
if.  A.  M.  B  6  rouge  velu  de  Crete.  „_  J^^^  d'Odewa  rouge  bar- 

3f.  R.  34.  BM   de    Mar«    c«t£   de  bu  f  de  l«  Chine,  M.  U- 

S"^"-  que^ume). 

IL  T^i'ticuk  Tii'ioiDUH.  Fromeot  renB£,  ou  Poulard. 
A.   £"}«  glabre,  ou  UtK.  (_C/iaffi9iooiA.^  75.  Poulard  d'Auvergne  4  fpl 

M.  R.  51.  Poulard  btanc  Ibse  lone. 

£5.  B16  du  Nord.  79.  P^taniellerouise.ou  gros- 

M.  R.  57.  PAanielle  blanche  d'Oiient.  saille. 

M.  a.  68.  Gwagnon  de  U  Loiire.  W.  «.  79.  bu.    Gros  Turquet. 

Jf.  R.  66.  Poulard    rouge    line   du  M.  R.  BD.  Bl^  de  8le.  Helene. 

Oatinaia.  8!.  Poulard  carrj  vdout& 

68;  Poulard  d'AuTergneii^pil-  M.  R.  85.  Bl£  bleu  conique. 

lets  6targ)B.  M.  R.  m.  PetanieUe  noire  de  Nice. 


B.  E'pi  twin.    (Ch^f  Mahy.) 


M.  R.  90.  B16    de    miracle,  ou    de 


M.  R.  63.  Poulard  blaoc  veiu.'  Smyrae  (TWticu 

74,  Poulard    roux   velu    de  comptfaitum). 

Beauc«. 

IIL  T^i'ticuk  polo'dicuh. 
M.  R.  98.  BlfdePolognei^  long. 

IV.  Tat'TtcuM  Dti'auM.    Froment  dur,  on  coroi. 
M.  R.  95.  Bl^  dur  d'Afrique  (Tri-  100.  Ta^anrock     i     barbe* 

m^nia  barbu  de  Sicile),  nou-es. 

99.  arotTBgBnn>ck(plat^tal£,  104.  flat  roux,  (Demui.) 

Deavaui). 


V,  rBt'TicuM  Sfs'LTJ.    Froment  ^>eautre. 
Bpeautn 


M.R.  106.  Epeautre  sana  barbes  or-     M.  R.   108.  Epeautre    noiro  baibue 


107.  ^>eautre     rousse    liiM 

VT.  T^i'ticum  iht'leum.    Froment  amidonoier. 
M.  R.  \W.  Amidonnier  blanc.  II?.  Amidonuier  roux. 


VII.  T^i'ii* 
M.  a.  115.  Bngiain  commun  du  Oatinais. 

The  gruns  of  the  above  kinds  of  wheat  we  shall  give  away  to 
any  person  who  will  iindertnke  to  grow  them  all,  for  not  less 
than  three  years ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  report  to  us  as 
to  their  comparative  v«jue.  —  Cond. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Noticet, 

Malaria.  —  The  Smlt  and  SUaaiiotii  productive  of  fflataria  are  various. 
Every  soil  that  ia  conliaually  moist  on  the  Burface,  whether  from  the  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  or  other  caused,  is  productive  of  this  pestilential  vapour.  Marshes 
everywhere,  even  sait  marshes,  nee  grounds,  reed  grounds,  osier  grounds, 
moist  woods,  peat  lands  liable  to  putr^y,  all  lands  productive  of  rushes  and 
other  marsh  plants ;  all  lands,  in  short,  requiring  draining,  and  all  plantations 
requiring  thinning ;  moist  ditches,  moist  dunghills,  decaying  vegetables ,-  sheds, 
hot-hoiiMS,  conservatories,  or  hot^wda;  duty  streets,  dirty  houses,  dirty 
clothes,  and  an  unwiahed  person. 

The  matter  of  malaria  is  connected  with  fogs,  vapour,  mitt,  and  a  moiat 
atmosphere  generally.  The  earn  winds  of  England  bring  the  malaria  from 
Holland.  A.  dry  ur  is  seldom  a^conductor  of  miasmata.  Bveniug  rambles  ia 
the  country  are  dangerous  at  all  seasons,  but  more  especially  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  moist.  It  seems  that  in  the  damp  climate  of  Holland,  a  atimulus  of 
a  moderate  dram  of  brandy  or  other  ardent  spirit,  taken  in  the  morning  with 
a  crust  of  bread,  when  you  are  compelled  to  go  out  early,  is  a  reasonable  prb 
veotivci  and,  in  general,  a  generous  diet,  avoiding  excess  both  in  eating  and 
drinking,  contributes  to  maintain  health  in  malaria  countries.  This  is  of 
universal  remark  in  Europe  and  America.  Eires  in  the  rooms  in  the  eveiungs 
and  mornings,  even  of  summer  and  autumn,  while  the  dew  is  on  the  ground, 
are  of  undoubted  use.  A  gauze  t«],  or  coucpeum.  Dr.  M'CuUoch  hai  heard 
of,  as  a  guard  against  malaria  (  and  speaks  in  terms  of  respect  as  to  its  pro- 
bable use.  We  also  have  a  good  (^nioD  of  this  preventive,  for  reasons  that 
have  not  occurred  to  him. 

Malaria  must  be  a  chemical  compound,  and,  therefore,  decomposible.  Dr. 
M'Culloch  considers  that  it  is  decomposed  by  fire  and  smoke,  and  that  it  may 
be  excluded,  in  a  great  degree,  by  a  gauze  veil.     Hence  the  large  fires  kindled 


a  Rome  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  instinctive  pre- 

-'--        -        ■■      ■   '       oin  Holli     '        ■      ---     -'    -• -'■ 


valence  of  smoking  tobacco  in  Holland,  and  n 
the  world.  Draining  all  lands  whatever,  elevating  the  situation  of  all  dwellings 
whatever,  generous  living,  good  fires,  and  warm  clothing,  great  personal  and 
household  cleanliness,  perhaps  smoking  tobacco,  where  the  other  requisites 
can  be  but  imperfectly  obtuned,  are  all  that  we  can  do  to  shield  us  from  this 
everywhere  present  evil.  —  Cond. 

An  Aih  at  Moeeai  Court,  growing  on  the  edge  of  a  dingle,  with  immensely 
large  roots,  which  run  along  the  suriace  down  the  side  of  the  dingle  for  up- 
wards of  50  ft.  contains  1003  cubic  fl.  of  timber.  The  trunk  is  30  ft.  high, 
without  a  branch ;  and  girts,  at  10  tt.  from  the  ground,  2Qh.  Bin. — J.  Webiler. 
Mocea*  Court,  Feb.  IS38. 

Hr.  Webster  informs  us  that  many  of  the  aconu,  and  also  many  young 
plants,  have  been  distributed  at  different  times  all  over  the  kingdom.  We 
should  like  much  to  receive  notices  of  these,  and  particularly  if  any  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  order  to  refer  to  them  when  treating  of  the 
oak  in  our  Arboretum  BrilaTUiicim.  A  drawing  of  a  vtf  y  beautiful  weeping 
oak  at  Baden  was  sent  to  us  some  time  ago  by  an  English  nobleman,  a  mem- 
ber of  whose  family  had  sketched  it  from  nature,  but  it  appears  quite  d'"' 
from  the  one  at  Moccas  Court.  —  Coad. 


Art,  II.     Qfteriei  and  Anttoers. 

Cb^seus  krptagdmu. —  I  think  the  cereus  mentioned  t^  your  correspon- 
dent, J.  Clark,  flowered  at  Apley  Castle,  Shropshire,  in  I8:t3.  The  plant, 
when  I  saw  it,  was  at  least  10  ft.  high,  and  had  been  cut  down,  so  as  to  give 
it  room  to  stand  in  the  back  of  the  vinery.  —  C.  M.  G.     JiuluvcA,  Dec.  1836. 

Kffe<^  i^Soap  Athet.— Could  you,  or  any  of  your  Dumerous  correspondents. 
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48  London  Hortictdtural  SocUty  and  Gat'den. 

nre  uij  inlbmimckin  on  the  eSecti  of  soap  a*hei  upon  strong  dayej'  sml ;  and 
if  tfaey  kill  wonna  and  slugs  in  the  ground  whereon  the^  are  pat  ?  Also, 
It  i: : — I  _i.L  — J  ._3  — J.  :_. ^j^  before  digging  it  into  the  soil. 


Art.  III.    The  London  Hortiadlural  Societt/  and  Garden. 

Mxxrma,  December  6.  —  The  Bight  Hon.  Lady  Anne  Baird  ww  balloted 
fi>r,  and  dulj  elected  a  Fdlow. 

ExhiUUii.  PlaiOt.  A  splendid  specimen  of  Poins^lia  pulch^rrima,  and 
a  fine  plant  of  E'pacris  miribilis,  from  Mrs,  Lawrence.  Lucillia  gratUnma, 
from  Mr.  1.  Falcuner.  CsOiiya  guttata,  from  R.  Harrison,  Esq.  Cam^l^ 
Donkdieri,  and  fuphdttia  jscquin>a(r;fura,  from  Mr.  Low.  Twen[]i  Tsrieties 
of  Chryainthcmun,  from  Messrs.  Chandler.  Olictus  truncita,  Justfcuspedosa, 
Thunb^rgM  al^la,  Cypripedium  iniigne,  C.  veDuitum,  fries  pvrsmidLlis, 
E.  eUta,  and  fi^nia  inslgnjs,  from  Mr.  J.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  Edmund 
Antrobus.  Beedlins  chrysaatbemum,  from  Mr.  Stewart,  gardener  to  Lord 
Ashburtofl. —  Cut  Fkneert.  Oictus  sp.,  Cliinthus  punfceus,  Bigoonta  ve- 
n&sta,  Ph&ius  erandifolius,  Bl^ciu  hyttanxhuidei,  Aiklea  fndica  purpitrea 
pUoo  fldre,  aQiT  camellias,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Misses  Trevor,  Tingrith 
House,  Bedfordshire.  —  Fruili.  Six  pine-apples,  from  Mr.  "Lync,  gardener  at 
Haworth  Park,  Middlesex.  Monstrous  queen  pine,  from  Sir  C.  Cockerell. 
Cling  [Hn>ins,  from  John  Motteux,  Esq.  Seedling  apples  (33  sorts),  from 
Mr.  J.  Ohver,  Coombe  Abbey,  near  Corentry. 

From  tie  Garden  of  the  Society.  PlattU.  Pheius  grandilolius,  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  (  C^nura  amibile,  i^da  pulchfUa.  Chrysanthemums  :  Curled 
blush,  golden  lotus^lowered,  superb  clustered  yellow,  golden  yellow,  quilled 
li^t  purple,  quilled  darned  yellow,  rosy  purple,  two-coloured  red;  Wheeler's 
expanded  rose,  Wheeler's  starry  blush,  Wheeler's  flat  mnk,  Wheeler's  dwarf 
pale  rose,  and  changeable  yellow,  f^rysintheroum  WheeleriomitN,  seedlings 
83.  83.  96.  99.,  paper  white,  king,  starry  purple,  semidouble  quilled  white, 
INuk's  small  yellow,  curled  lilac,  rose  or  lilac,  quilled  yellow,  late  yellow,  pale 
flanieyeUow,brown  purple,  superb  white,changeable  pale  buff. — FVvit:  Pears, 
BeiUT^  diel,  bergamot  cadet,  beurre  d'Aremb^g  (from  standards,  on  which  it 
iloes  not  succeed  so  well  as  the  glout  morceau),  glout  morceeu,  Bezi  Vaet,  bon 
Chretien  Turc  (from  a  standard,  a  great  bearer,  but  only  fit  for  stewing),  win- 
ter cfsasaoe  (one  of  Mr.  Knight's  new  sorts ;  hardy,  and  succeeds  on  stan- 
dards), St.  Oermain,  berganiotte  bronz^  (first  time  of  fruiting  b  this  country ; 
moderate  quality),  Bezi  de  Caissoy,  passe-Colmar,  Dumas  (or  Monaeur  le  Cure 
otherwise  called  pare  de  Clion,  and  the  same  as  Wilinot's  new  pear;  also 
called  the  Ficor  ^  IVai^Seid).  Apples.  Desaen  :  Golden  reinette.  Court  of 
Wick,  yellow  pippin,  London  pippm,  St.  Julian,  Beachamwell,  Dutch  mi- 
gponne,  firaddicK  s  nonpareil.  Kitchen :  Holiandbury,  Hormead  pearmain. 
Tower  of  Glammis,  Bedfordshire  foundling,  Franklin's  golden  pipraa,  old 
golden  pippin,  golden  Harvey,  Barcelona  peamuua,  Jerusalemseble.  This  lost 
was  onginally  recdved  from  Denmark ;  end,  though  handsome,  has  no  great 
merit  besides  oovdty. 

Read.  An  account  of  some  further  experiments  made  in  the  garden  of 
the  Society,  in  the  year  1836,  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  by  Mr. 
R.  Thorapaon. 

Meruit  aaarded.  A  silver  Kniriitian  medul  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Fal- 
coner, for  Lucillia  eratlssima  ;  to  h&s.  Lawrence,  for  Poins^ttia  pulrii^rrima ; 
to  Mr.  Oreen,  for  Bc^nia  instgnis ;  to  Mr.  Low,  for£unh6rbia  jacquin^r3ra  ( 
to  R.  Harrison,  Esq.,  for  Cattleya  guttata ;  to  Mr,  Chandler,  for  Jersey  chrjs- 
anthemumsj  and  to  Mr.  Lyne,  for  two  Providence  pines. 
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Art.  I.  On  the  Importance  of  Oartkner^  ponesting  general  and 
teieiUffic  Knowledge,  ^fitr  the  Purpote  of  feting  Impraoemeittt  in 
their  Art.  By  Robert  Fish.  Read  at  »  Meeting  of  the  West 
London  Gardeners'  Association,  Dec.  19.  1836;  aod  coraniDnicated 
to  the  Gardener  4  Magazine  In  consequence  or  a  ReaolulJoit  paned 
by  that  Society, 

Knowledge  and  ignorance  are  opposite,  and  yet,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  ere  correUUre  and  convtftible  terms.  To  enable  a 
man  to  make  a  definition  of  what  knowledge  is,  he  must  first  be 
able  to  give  a  tnie  description  of  its  coonterpart.  Hence  the 
sentiments  we  entertain  respectit^  knowledffe  or  ignorafwe  will 
bear  an  exact  analogy  to  ttw  pr<^;ress  whieh  we  have  made  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  sages  of  India  or  of  Egypt 
would  entertain  ideas  concerning  knowledge  as  different  m>m 
those  conceived  of  it  by  the  modem  philos^thers  of  Enrope,  as 
would  be  found  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  untutored  peasant 
boy,  when  contrasted  with  the  genius  and  the  intellect  of  a 
Newtcxi.  Nor  would  the  ideas  of  these  respective  classes  con- 
cerning knowledge  be  more  diversified,  than  the  effects  of  the 
knowledge  posaessed  by  each  #ould  be  varied.  In  indvviduala 
of  the  first  class,  we  should  have  seen  as  much  superiority  in 
knowledge  as  was  sufficient  to  fill  the  minds  of  its  possessors 
with  selfgratulatioiv  and  to  mspire  them  with  oontempt  and 
derision  for  die  ignorant  arotind  them :  but,  in  individuala  of 
the  latter  dass,  we  are  forcibly  stm^  l^  the  fact,  that  the  more 
ex^Mnded  their  intellect  has  become,  and  the  greater  the  range 
of  knowledge  over  whidi  they  have  travelled,  the  more  have- 
they  been  distinguished  far  condescension  of  manners,  and 
humility  of  ^irit.  Instances,  indeed,  may  occur  of  individuals 
of  splendid  attainments  regulating  their  conduct  by  narrow- 
minded  principles;  but  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  such 
instances  are  rare.  We  do  not,  therefore,  contend  that  the 
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•possession  of  great  knowledge  is  always  fidlowed  by  philan- 
thropic views;  but  we  do  contend  that,  from  the  prejudices  it 
subverts,  the  respect  to  the  opinion  of  others  it  engenders,  and 
the  feeling  of  self-deficiency  it  inspires,  it  exerts  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  promoting  feelings  of  kindness  between  oian  and  man ; 
teaching  us  that  our  pursuit  of  happiness  will  be  vun,  unless  we 
associate  that  pursuit  with  attempts  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others.  Independently,  then,  of  the  personal  advantages  which 
the  possession  of  general  and  scientific  knowledge  confers,  we 
consider  that,  from  the  friendly  collision  between  kindred  minds 
which  it  encourages,  and  the  habits  of  reflection  aud  investiga- 
tioo  it  produces,  we  are  fully  warranted  in  ur^ng  its  importance 
upon  the  attention  of  gardeners,  convinced  that  its  acquisitioo 
will  put  within  their  reach  a  powerful  command  of  mechanism 
for  effecting  improvements  in  their  art. 

This  wilt  fiirtber  appear,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  gardening  and  other  sciences,  the 
means  by  which  these  improvements  have  been  effected,  and 
the  doubts  and  uncertainties  under  which  we  still  labour. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  might  almost  be  left  as  a  self-evident 
proposition,  that  every  art  and  science  is  advancing  in  the  course 
of  improvement  To  deny  such  a  position,  would  oe  tantamount 
to  asserting  that  man's  attainments  in  knowledge  had  remained 
stationary,  if  they  had  not  become  retrogressive.  This  opinioo 
is  held  by  some;  but  in  it  we  cannot  agree;  for,  independently 
of  the  fact  that,  while  some  countries  have  become  enlightenedi 
others  have  receded  into  barbarism ;  independently,  too,  of  the 
fact,  that  for  centuries  the  human  mind  wasted  its  powers  in 
profitlessly  roaming  amid  the  mazes  of  a  false  philosophy;  we 
do  consider  that  the  wonderful  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  and  the  strong  energetic  desire  of  invention  which  dis- 
Unguishes  the  period  ia  which  we  live,  warrant  us  in  coining  to 
the  conclusion,  that  knowledge  and  improvement  are  advancing 
with  a  giant's  pace,  and  that  every  seeming  drawback  only  re> 
sembles  the  ebbing  ripple  whicli  accompanies  the  waves  of  the 
flowing  tide.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  art 
of  gardening  has  alone  remained  uninfluenced  by  the  onward 
movement.  It  is  now  &r  from  enough  that  a  gardener  should 
know  when  toplant or  sow,  or  how  to  handle  dexterously  a  spade 
or  a  hoe.  The  gardener  who  aims  at  excelling  must  act  upon 
the  principle  that  n!s  profession  is  one  of  enquiry,  one  in  which 
practice  ou^t  to  be  based  upon  scientific  induction.  True,  we 
are  in  doubt  and  uncertunty  respecting  many  of  the  primary 
principles  of  gardening;  iuid  the  ardent  investigator  may  have, 
his  ardour  sobgred  down  amid  the  diversity  of  opinions  with 
which  he  is  surrounded,  each  alike  presenting  its  peculiar  claims 
for  his  acceptance.    But,  while  this  diversity  of  sentiment  proves 
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tlint  there  is  a  great  want  of  fixetl  incontrovertible  principles,  ft 
also  proves  that,  whether  or  not  improvements  have  been  effected 
in  the  past,  new  discoveries  will  be  brought  to  licfat  in  the 
future.  TTiIs  conclusion  we  arrive  at,  because,  wnere  great 
diversity  of  opinion  exists,  an  evidence  is  adduced  that  the  mind 
has  been  aroused  from  its  lethargy,  and  no  longer  bounds  its 
belief  bv  the  extent  and  nature  oianother  man's  faith.  Amid 
unity  of  sentiment,  where  men  are  ignorant,  or  tamely  yield  ac- 
quiescence to  principles  upon  which  their  faculties  bad  never 
been  exercised,  we  cannot  see  how  knowledge  will  advance,  or 
improvements  take  place :  but  we  can  have  no  hesitation  In 
guaranteeing  that  such  will  be  the  case  when  diversity  of  opinion 
exists,  as  the  effect  of  study,  and  the  consequence  of  research. 
If  the  knowledge  of  gardening  were  not  rapidly  progressing, 
what  reason  could  we  assign  for  the  fact,  that  such  a  number  of 
horticultural  periodicals  should  be  issued,  supported,  too^  not  so 
much  by  gardeners  as  by  the  public  at  large ;  alike  ministering 
to  the  happiness  and  comforts  of  the  wealthv  nobleman  and  the 
industrious  artisan.  In  visitiflg  the  villa  of  the  merchant,  or  the 
country  house  of  the  gentleman,  and  observing  upon  the  tables 
of  the  library  several  of  the  gardening  periodicals,  one  cannot 
resist  the  conviction,  not  only  tnat  the  knowledge  of  our  art  is 
rapidly  extending,  but  also  that,  if  we  keep  not  pace  with  the 
onwanl  movement,  or,  rather,  be  not  competent  to  give  that 
movement  direction,  no  inattention  or  carelessness  of  ours  will 
impede  the  march  of  improvement  But  let  it  be  impressed 
tipon  our  minds,  that,  if  improvements  are  effected  independently 
of  onr  exertions,  the  time  will  come  when  these  Improvements 
will  be  acted  upon  without  our  superintending  care.  Men  of 
sA\  classes  will  become  their  own  gardeners;  and  the  professors 
of  gardening,  instead  of  being  distinguished  for  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them,  and  the  mental  acquirements  of  which  they 
were  once  the  possessors,  will  be  d^raded  to  the  condition  of 
mere  delvers  of  the  soil,  and  neither  possess  that  respectability, 
nor  receive  that  remuneration,  which  they  have  hitherto  dcme. 
To  prevent  such  a  result ;  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  pro^ 
Fession ;  to  support  the  intellectual  character  which  we  have 
hitherto  sustained ;  to  keep  pace  with  the  onward  march  of  dis- 
covery and  improvement ;  ought  to  be  the  heartfelt  desire  of 
every  gardener  worthy  of  the  name,  or  in  whose  breast  one 
spark  of  true  and  elevated  ambition  resides. 

This  brings  us  to  enquire  what  are  the  means  by  which  im- 
provements have  been,  and  are  still  likely  to  be,  effected  ?  We 
answer,  that,  as  discoveries  in  other  arts  and  sciences  have  gene- 
rally been  effected  by  individuals  of  extensive  knowledge,  so  we 
should  consider  the  possession  of  that  knowledge  by  gardeners 
as  the  surest  pledge  that  they  would  be  competent  to  effect  im- 
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provenienU  in  their  art  We  are  welt  aware  that  some  deport' 
Dients  of  knowledge  are  more  attractive  to  some  minds  than  they 
are  to  others.  It  is,  no  doubt,  well  that  such  is  the  case;  as  a  person, 
to  excel,  must  have  his  mind  principally  directed  to  one  channel 
of  investigation.  Bat  we  do  not  consider  that  on  this  account 
we  have  any  right  to  praise  one  branch  of  science,  and  despise 
another  as  unworthy  of  our  notice.  If  one  department  of 
science  appears  more  wonderful  than  another,  It  will  eenerally 
happen  because  we  are  not  equativ  acquainted  with  both.  Tlie 
true  philosopher,  while  he  considers  no  science  to  be  utterly 
beyond  the  grasp  of  his  intellect,  likewise  considers  none  to  be 
below  or  unwortny  of  his  notice.  He  finds  as  much  to  excite 
his  admiration  in  examining  the  structure  of  the  humble  moss,  as 
in  contemplating  the  form  of  what  would  be  termed  the  more 

Eerfect  plant ;  as  much  in  investigating  the  phenomena  revealed 
y  microscopic  agency,  as  in  soaring  amid  those  sublimating 
regions  brought  within  his  ken  by  telescopic  vision.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  exists  with  many  an  aversion  to  studying  certain 
branches  of  knowledge.  The  reason  ossigned  is,  that  knowledge 
which  does  n&t  bear  most  directly  upon  tbeir  own  particular 
profession  can  be  of  no  real  utility ;  and  its  only  recommend- 
ati(Mi  is,  that  it  may  be  amusing.  This  opinion  is  founded  upon 
the  plausible  reasiHi,  that,  as  it  takes  a  man  a  lifetime  to  arrive 
at  Biiything  like  perfection  in  any  of  the  sciences,  it  follows  that, 
if  he  divide  his  attention  and  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  different 
sciences,  instead  of  arriving  at  perfection  in  one,  he  will  not 
readi  mediocrity  in  any.  To  such  an  argument  we  accede  this 
much,  that,  when  an  individual  pursues  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge with  equal  ardour,  he  may  render  himself  a  cyclopedia  of 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  others ;  but,  unless  in  cases  of  extra- 
ordinary superiority  of  intellect,  he  will  not  be  the  originator  of 
any  discoveries  himself.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  no  individual  will  arrive  at  eminence  in  any  science, 
without  being  acquainted  with  those  intimately  connected  with  it. 
So  waved  and  indefinite,  indeed,  is  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  different  sciences,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
one  should  end,  or  where  another  should  commence.  So  de- 
pendent, too,  are  they  upon  each  other,  that,  before  we  can  study 
one  science  with  advantage,  we  must  possess  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  several  others.  This  must  have  been  acted  upon 
before  any  science  could  have  arrived  at  its  present  advanced 
position.  What,  for  instance,  would  astronomy  have  been,  if 
ihe  mind  of  a  Newton  had  not  been  assisted  and  directed  by  a 
comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  mathematics? 
What  would  the  art  of  navigation  be,  but  for  the  aid  of  astro- 
nomy and  magnetism  ?  Where,  again,  would  our  steam-engines 
liave  been,  if  the  discovery  of  an  Arkwright  hati  not  been  im< 
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proved  upon  by  the  genius  of  a  Watt,  bringing  in  subservience 
to  his  purposes  the  combined  knowledcc  of  the  sciences  uf 
pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  and  mechanics/  In  what  a  situation 
would  the  healing  art  ormedicine  be  placed,  if  it  had  derived  no 
assistance  from  the  sciences  of  botany  aiid  mineraliMjy,  elucidated 
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by  the  science  of  chemistry;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  properties  of  the  constituent  partJi  of  the  human  system,  as 
revealed  by  the  science  of  animal  anatomy  ?  Mot  (o  multiply 
instauces,  let  us  come  to  our  own  profession  ;  and,  ifi  comparing 
the  ignorant  superstitious  usages  of  the  past  with  the  compara- 
tively enlightened  practices  of  the  present  are  we  not  warranted 
in  asking,  if  ever  it  would  hare  arrived  at  its  present  position,  in 
one^and  all  of  its  subdivisions,  if  the  influence  of  dimate  bad 
not  been  studied,  nor  yet  any  attention  paid  to  the  sciences  of 
geography,  vegetable  pliyaoloer,  and  chemistry  as  applied  to 
the  analysis  of  the  substances  oiwhich  plants  are  composed,  and 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  ?  From 
what  has  been  stated,  we  consider  that  it  will  be  apparent  to  all, 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  possess  a  stock  of  general  infbr- 
mation*  which  at  oil  times  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  oiir  own 
particular  profession. 

llie  condition  of  gardening  is  now  such,  that  litde  improve- 
ment can  be  expected  from  holding  on  in  the  same  beaten  track. 
We  must  strike  out  a  fresh  path,  by  bringing  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples  of  other  sciences  to  bear  upon  our  own.  To  do  this, 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  also  a  high  source  of  encou- 
ragement. A  necessity,  because  it  will  not  now  do  to  tell  our  em- 
ployers that  such  a  thing  is,  because  it  is ;  as  he  will  expect  to 
receive  a  rational  account  for  the  success  or  failure  of  all  our 
operations,  and,  what  is  more,  will  very  likely  himself  be  able  to 
detect  the  cause  of  either:  an  encouragement,  not  merely  because 
the  Geld  is  extensive,  end  almost  unexplored,  but  also  because 
most  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  elucidate  the  science  of 
gardening  have  been  strangers  to  practical  details,  and,  hence, 
have  sometimes  been  misled;  which  is  not  so  likely  to  be  the 
cose  with  those  who  combine  tbe  knowletlge  of  scientific  princi- 
ples with  the  carrying  of  these  principles  into  operation. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  importance  of  general  and 
scientific  knowledge,  for  clearing  up  the  doubts  and  uncertainties 
under  which  we  still  labour.  We  have  adverted  to  diversity  of 
sentiment  ns  a  proof  that  knowledge  is  progressing;  we  now 
refer  to  the  same  fact  as  a  proof  that  our  knowledge  is  far  from 
pertectbn.  Few  indeed  are  the  points,  either  in  science  or 
pracUce,  on  which  we  are  wholly  agreed.  As  the  objects  of  our 
care  are  organic  beings,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  ibey  ore 
placed  extremely  varied,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  opinions  of  well-meaning  men  should  be  so  very  different. 
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To  reconcile  these  discrcpKncies,  b  greater  getiemlistiig  power 
must  be  put  in  operation.  A  gardener  would  then  see  that  a 
process  which  succeeded  well  under  his, management  would  not 
answer  equalijr  well  under  that  of  his  neighbour,  unless  all  cir- 
cumstances were  alike.  Hence  the  superiority  which  one  scien- 
ti6c  principle  of  action  possesses  over  a  load  c^  mere  practical 
directions!  In  the  former  case,  operations  are  regulated  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  and  situation ;  in  the  latter,  operations  are 
performed  in  every  circumstance  alike.  Thus,  too,  a  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  upon  which  the  first  principles  of  gardening  are 
founded  would  lead  to  greater  unanimity  upon  points  which  are 
now  subjects  of  dispute.  Hie  questions  respecting  what  a  plant 
is ;  what  are  its  modes  of  accretion ;  does  the  sap  descend  ?  is 
there  a  circulation  of  fluids  f  is  the  sap  organisable  ?  is  it  capa- 
ble of  expanding,  under  the  direction  of  the  vital  principle,  what 
the  plant  contained  in  embryo  ?  or  does  alL  accretion  proceed 
from  the  expansion  of  a  rudimental  membrane,  named  Uie  vital 
envelope,  as  contended  for  by  one  of  the  most  experienced 
physiologists  of  the  day  ?  are  questions  which  will  be  satisfactorily 
solved  only  when  we  become  better  acquainted  with  the  diversi- 
fied structure  and  habits  of  the  vegetable  world.  What  the 
food  of  plants  is ;  how  that  food  can  be  most  economically  and 
plentifully  supplied ;  what  are  the  uses  of  leaves ;  whether  are 
they  digesdve,  respirative,  or  excretory  organs,  or  all  united; 
how  to  Know  the  fitness  of  a  soil  for  certain  crops ;  the  mecha- 
dicbI  operations  most  suitable;  the  kind  of  manure  most  appro- 
priate; the  state  in  which  that  manure  ought  to  be,  whether 
fresh,  partly  or  wholly  decomposed ;.  will  only  be  known  when 
we  possess  a  greater  acquaintance  with  chemical  principles,  and 
the  nature  of  the  crops  we  wisli  to  raise.  Whether  the  system 
of  forcing  generally  adopted,  of  keeping  nearly  a  uniform  tem- 

Crature  by  day  and  by  night,  or  one  more  in  unison  with  nature, 
followed,  Witt  depend  not  so  much  upon  the  result,  as  upon 
the  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  heat,  when  not  acting  in  unison 
with  the  decomposing  agency  of  light.  Not  to  be  tedious,  we 
may  refer  to  the  insect  tribes  by  which  we  are  assailed,  and  ask  if 
there  is  much  likelihood  that,  with  all  our  many  recipes,  we  shall 
be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  the  turnip  fiy,  the  devas- 
tations of  the  thrips,  and  the  molestadon  of  many  others,  if  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  science  of  entomology  will  bring  his 
investigations  to  bear  upon  the  sut^ect? 

Some  of  the  sciences  above  re^rred  to,  for  instance,  ento- 
mology, we  confess  we  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of;  but  we 
refer  to  it,  as  well  as  to  others,  in  support  of  our  general  propo- 
sition, nnd  in  the  hope  that  some  miiy  be  induced  to  give  it,  ns 
well  as  others,  a  share  of  their  attention.  Were  we  all  to  study 
with   equal    ardour   the   same  de[)arlments  of  knowledge,  we 
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Bhould  tail  to  render  our  Society  one  of  mutual  InstruvtioRi 
which  we  will  undoubtedly  do,  when  each  and  every  member, 
following  his  own  taste  and  inclination,  shall  lay  the  result  of  his 
researches  before  the  Society,  proving  that  he  is  alike  willing  to 
impart  and  receive  information.  It  is  only  from  acting  thus  tliat 
the  full  advantage  which  such  an  institution  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing can  be  realised ;  when,  mind  acting  upon  mind,  (he  develope- 
ment  of  one  man's  genius  animates,  enkindles,  and  expands  the 
genius  of  his  neighbour.  Thus  acting,  we  shall  likewise  be  lend- 
ing our  efforts  "to  engrail  the  scattered  branches  <^  knowledge 
upon  one  living  stock ;  to  make  the  same  vital  sap  circulate 
through  them  all ;  to  clothe  tlieir  naked  outline  with  the  blt>s- 
soms  of  a  new  spring ; "  to  expand  our  own  hearts  with  the  senti- 
ments of  truth  and  Iwnevolence ;  to  triumph  over  the  natural 
principle  of  selfisbuess ;  and,  shedding  around  us  a  halo  of  phi* 
lanthropic  love,  to  prove  that,  if  our  wilities  were  equal  to  our 
wishes,  there  would  neither  be  misery  nor  sorrow,  ignorance  nor 
delusion,  in  the  world. 


Art.  II.     On  the  Gardenert  and  Gardening  of  Rnuia.     By  N.  N. 

In  reply  to  your  enquiries  how  the  market-gardeners  in 
Russia  employ  their  time  during  the  winter  months,  I  must,  to 
render  myseCT  more  comprehensible,  divide  them  into  two 
classes. 

Tlie  first  class  consists  of  gardeners  who  take  care  of  hot-houses 
and  green-houses  where  early  forcing  is  resorted  to ;  and  they 
have  continual  employment'in  the  management  of  pines,  flowers 
in  pots,  and  early  fruit  trees ;  they  also  raise  cucumbers,  kidney- 
beans,  salads,  strawberries,  &c,  in  hot-houses  occasionally,  even 
before  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  but  most  certainly 
soon  after  it.  Thus  this  division  of  gardeners  is  never  without 
work ;  and  the  out-of-door  labourers  are  discharged  till  spring. 

The  second  class  requires  a  more  detailed  description,  because 
their  way  of  life  differs  from  that  of  any  set  of  men  in  Eliigland. 
Thegreatestpartof  these  gardeners  come  from  the  district  of  Ros- 
tov so  that,  at  a  distance  from  their  home,  a  gardener  and  Rosto- 
vite  are  synonymous  terras.  A  few  come  from  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Ouglitch;  but  so  few,  that  they  are  lost  under  the 
former  appellation. 

Generally  about  the  middle  of  Lent,  or  towards  the  beginning 
of  it,  they  leave  their  villages ;  and  such  as  have  property  buy 
horses,  and  load  them  with  frozen  pork,  garden  seeds,  linen, 
onions,  and  other  smaller  articles  not  worth  enumerating,  but 
suited  to  the  part  of  the  empire  to  which  they  direct  their  steps. 
On  arrival  at  their  place  of  destination,  tliey,  in  most  cases,  sell 
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tbeir  bortes  lo  profit,  as  well  u  tbeir  vantHf«,  and  iben  begin 
their  ganleDine  operations,  6rst  by  early  hot-beds,  but,  as  soon 
as  the  groana  is  thawed,  by  geoeral  cultivatiun.  When  tlie 
winter  aeU  in,  they  collea  their  debts,  and  go  bock  to  their 
respective  rilhwes,  waiting  for  the  return  of  iheir  migratory 
season ;  for  tprmg  it  cannot  be  adled.  Hwy  are  a  moat  indus- 
trious race  <^  mm,  and  spread  over  alnwst  every  part  of  the 
empire  which  is  somewhat  advanced  in  the  comforts  of  life ;  evce 
as  for  as  PoImmJ,  and  down  to  Abo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothuia. 
A  few,  of  course,  remain  in  the  greet  towns  during  the  winter ; 
but  tliey  must  be  viewed  more  as  sbcqakeepers  than  gardeners  ; 
for  tbeir  time  is  spent  in  vending  vegetables,  which  they  preserve 
through  the  severe  season  in  a  masterly  way ;  so  that  the  green 
oetUrs  in  Petersburg  are  wdl  worth  visiting  in  the  monins  of 
December,  January,  and  February ;  keeping,  nowerer,  the  climate 
in  view,  aiid  not  expecting  to  meet  with  a  counterpart  of  CovenI 
Ovden. 

Rostoff  is  797  wersts,  and  Ouglitcb  793  wersts,  distant  from 
Petersburg ;  emch  werst  being  SSOO  ft  and  the  gardeners  travel 
this  distance  ^nearly  ?00  En^ish  miles)  twice  every  year. 

Hhe  young  peas  (see  Vol.  XII.  p.  95.)  I  sent  you,  and  about 
which  you  enquire,  are  dried  in  the  interior,  as  labour  is  too  va- 
luable,siidtbe  deawind  for  v^etables  too  extensive,  to  allow  oftbeir 
preparation  near  the  capital.  The  process,  as  far  as  1  can  learn, 
is,  after  being  shelled,  to  throw  them  into  braling  water,  and  just 
scald  them  ;  next  to  put  tliem  on  linen  and  let  tbem  dry,  but  not 
in  the  sun,  as  that  would  bleach  tbem ;  occasionally  turning  tbem 
over,  to  prevent  their  moulding.  Lastly,  they  must  be  put  oo 
paper,  ami  dried  on  the  u^  oFthe  oven,  as,  by  keeping  tnem  in 
the  inside  of  it,  though  a  cool  oven,  they  would  damp  ;  or,  in 
preference,  they  are  put  on  a  Sue  used  as  a  Ijedstead,  where  the 
Russians  deposit  a  bed  and  pillows,  and,  employing  it  generallv 
for  a  siesta,  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  warmth  it  imparts,  which 
rises  up  about  tifem,  and  lulls  them  to  repose.  The  migraticHi 
of  the  working  class  is  not  confined  to  garaeners,  but  carpenters^ 
bricklayers,  masons,  &c,  follow  the  same  plan. 
.    Orontiadlt  May  6.  18S6- 


Ait.  III.     BataHteal  and  HortuuUural  Tottr  in  Lomiardtf. 

By  GicsEFPB  Mamxtti. 

(CoHlnuedfioM  Vol.  XII.  p.  UO.) 

Tbe   Garden  ^  Cata   Ulrich,  neat- Milan. — This  beautiful 

garden  contains  about  20  Milanese  perches  ;  and  it  was  laid  out 

by  a  German,  about  20  years  ago.    llie  present  gardener,  Si^nor 

Muse  Mavart,  is  liowever,  improving  it  every  wy.     There  is  a 
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grecD-house,  in -which  are  cultivated  about  300  cAiaellu»;  among 
which  are  C  reticulata,  and  the  nutet  recent  varieties.  Ahodo- 
dendrun  arb6reutn  h^bridum,  R.  a.  inutid)ile,  R,  a.  Cunning* 
h^i'i,  R,  a.  RuBsell/atiuiR,  R,  a.  GoweniariKM,  R.  a.  ilta-cler^nse, 
AcampaiiuUtum,  Aphceniceum,  R  SmithtV,  ?R.  nazar^thium, 
?A.  trifHiiphaiu;  v^bies  DouglWi;  vfrouctJWa  exc^lsa,  about  8  ft. 
high ;  A,  Cunninghami,  the  same  height ;  A.  alato,  A.  itnbri- 
cata,  A.  brasiliana ;  <7uniperus  p^ndula,  J.  rectirvo,  J.  rep^nda; 
?  Tkxaa  neriif&iia,  ?  T.  Sieb6ldti'^  Andr6ineda  arbjkrea ;  Mag- 
aiAia  gigoni^  M.  maxima,  M.  triljniplians,  M.  SouloDviana,  M. 
Norbertti't  M.  Alexandrtiur,  M.  Caiid6IU;  are  also  inne  green- 
boiues.  The  following,  in  the  open  air,  are  worthy  of  notice:  — 
Bits*,  odoratiuima,  R,  Smithii,  R,  NtMMtte  Daprey ;  Afespilus 
(£riob6trya)  jap6nicB,  i^nus  australis  (paldstrie);  B^ltes  eangul- 
neum ;  Calilpa  u/ri^t^iAia,  40  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trusk 
1  ft.  6  in.,  and  that  of  the  bead  88  ft. ;  Mogndlta  rustics  (femi- 

E'nea),  15  ft.  high,  and  t!  in.  in  diameter;  ^Inus  glutin6sa 
^ni^ta,  60  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the 
head  28  ft.;  C^rus  Lib^i,  Sfi  ft.  high,  diameter  o^  the  stem 
6  in. ;  TiYia.  ilbo,  55  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  9  id, 
and  of  the  head  S6  ft.;  T.  a.  osplenif&lia,  10  ft.  high;  and  a  fine 
group  of  .Hhodod^ndron  p6nticum  and  R.  maximum. 

lite  Garden  t^Casa  Nova.  —  This  very  small  ^rden  is  worthy 
(^  notice,  on  account  of  the  following  plants :  —  Gleditschta  tria- 
c&nthos,  85  years  old,  85  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2li  6in. ; 
Sterculia  ^latanifoiia,  of  the  same  age,  50  fl.  high,  diameter  trf'  the 
trunk  2  ft.,  and  the  head  38  ft.  This  is  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  species  I  have  ever  seen.  It  does  not  stand 
unprotected  at  Monza.  Lagerstrce'mia  indica,  US  ft,  high,  and 
its  principal  trunk  1  ft.  in  diameter. 

TTie  Garden  of  SS.  Negri,  Brolhert.  —  This  small  garden  is 
kept  so  well,  that  it  shows  the  owners  to  be  devoted  to  Flora. 
Messrs.  Negri  were  the  first  in  I^ombardy  who  flowered  a  camellia 
they  had  raised  from  seed :  they  called  it  Cam^llta  neriifl6ra,  from 
its  having  the  i^nearaoce  of  the  flower  of  the  ^drium  Oleifinder 
spl^ndens.  In  their  green-house  are  more  than  1500  plants  of 
camellias,  a  beautiful  plant  of  Araucdria  brasiliana,  A.  exc^lsa, 
Binksia  ^^igifolia ;  and,  in  the  hot-house,  Eugenia  nervosa, 
K.  macrOTih^lla,  Cliamee'rops  Palmetto,  StreUtzja  regmfe*  S> 
^uncea,  Dillenia  speci^so,  Zamia  p^ngens,  Corypha  h^trix, 
C.  mitis,  Latdnia  sinensis,  Theophr&sta  Uuigiftklio,  and  the  ATiisa 
roskcea,  were  in  full  flower  on  the  10th  of  June. 

The  nights  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  the  current  month,  the  tem- 
perature was  so  low  as  3°  below  zero.  I  was  afraid  of  my  (/xalis 
crenata,  as  the  haulm  wasg(»ie,and  took  them  up;  when  from  the 
28  tbbers  which  I  planted  I  found  5  lb.  Milanese,  that  is  IMoz., 
which  were  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  tha,l  of  a  walnut.     The 
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lai^wt  weighed  9  Jatari  (6gr.),  and  was  of  the  length  of 
7  punti,  and  the  diameter  l|in.  of  the  Milan  yard.  —  Monza, 
Nop.  I.  1896. 


Abt.  IV.     An  improved  Mode  of  painting,  lOleringtand  vamithing 
TaUies.    By  ^V.  A.  Nisfibld. 

You  requested  me  to  forward  my  observations  oii  the  tallies 
in  the  arboretum  at  Qiatsworth,  which,  in  September  last,  I 
perceived  had  already  suffered  from  the  weather;  that  is,  some 
of  the  white  letters  had  bc^n  to  ran  together,  or  wash  away ; 
which  I  attribute  to  the  use  of  common  house- painters'  vehicle 
and  colour.  Whether  lettering  be  on  an  extensive  scale  or  not, 
it  is  a  matter  ofrauch  importance  to  obviate  this  defect.  1  there* 
fore  feel  persuaded  that  the  following  method  is  worth  notice, 
as  it  will  resist  the  effect  of  damp  for  many  years,  although  H 
incurs  a  triffing  additional  expense. 

Mr.  Paxton  s  preparation  of  the  wood  cannot  be  better ;  viz, 
"steaming  the  heart  of  oak,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  s^  and 
then  boiling  it  in  linseed  oil ; "  but,  instead  of  painting  a  black 
ground,  I  wonld  substitute  a  very  dark  lead-colour,  composed  of 
ivory  black  (not  lampblack)  ana  flake  white,  mixed  with  boiled 
linseed  oil.  My  reason  for  disapproving  of  a  pure  black  ground 
is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  certain  colours,  having  a  greater 
affinity  for  water  than  for  oil  (such  as  blacks,  umbers,  and 
ochres),  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  damn,  unless  they  are  held 
blether  by  a  powerfully  oleaginous  vehicle,  with  a  small  portion 
of  white  lead;  the  latter  not  only  resisting  wet  admirably,  but 
causing  whatever  is  incorporated  with  it  to  dry  harder  and 
sooner,  and  likewise  giving  a  degree  of  consistency  to  the  ivorr 
black,  which  is  in  itself  very  transparent  The  tint  of  the  dark 
lead-coloured  ground,  which  I  would  prefer  to  the  black,  would 
have  tlie  same  relief  for  the  letters ;  because  I  should  use  pure 
white,  which  is  so  much  more  brilliant  than  that  which  is  com- 
monly used,  and  which  is  so  much  adulterated  with  Paris  white. 
In  fact,  what  the  proposed  ground  loses  in  intensity,  the  white 
letters  would  gain  in  brilliancy;  which,  therefore,  woald  about 
equal  real  black  and  bod  yellow-looking  white.  Again,  I 
would,  after  three  coats  of  the  lead-coloured  ground,  use,  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  white  lead,  copal  varnish  and  nut  oil,  mixed  in 
nearly  equal  quantities,  allowing  the  latter  rather  to  predominate, 
that  the  painter's  pencil  may  not  clog.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
the  white  should  be  used  as  thick  (or,  more  technically,  asjht) 
as  it  will  flow,  because  the  letters  would  be  so  much  the  more 
opaque;  and  the  varnish  should  be  mixed  with  only  a  small 
quantity  at  a  tim^  such  as  enough  for  half  a  day's  work,  since  it 
sets  very  rapidly.     Turpentine  must  be  avtnded  in  tola  (except 
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for  cleaDing  pencils),  as  it  not  only  soon  evaporates,  but  caoses 
colour  to  look  dead  and  chalky ;  whereas  the  varnish  bears  out 
and  hardens  aa  it  becomes  older.  My  reason  for  proposing 
varnish  to  be  used  with  the  letters  only  is,  because  damp  is  apt 
to  cause  what  is  termed  a  chitl,  which  would  be  visible  on  the 
dark  colour,  but  not  on  the  white.  The  best  quality  of  the 
colours  in  question  is  to  be  had  at  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Mil- 
ler's, 51.  Lonf^  Acre,  whose,  prices  are,  for  fiake  white,  per 
bladder,  weighing  ^  lb.,  Is. ;  ivory  black,  ditto.  Is. ;  (»1,  per  pint, 
St. ;  copal  varnish,  per  pint,  Gs.  Two  shilling  bottles  of  copal 
would  be  sufficient  for  an  immense  quantity  of  uttering. 
Fimhlet/,  Nov.  11.  1836. 


Art.  V.  Notices  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seali  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  supplementary  to,  or  corrective  of,  the  Notices  given  in 
the  "  Enct/dopeedia  of  Gardeaing."     By  Tanous  Contributors. 

Bomb  of  our  resdera  having  expressed  surprise  at  our  having  noticed  small 
residences  in  our  Eneyclopaidia  tfGardemig,  while  we  omitted  nil  DoCice  of 
iBTger  ones ;  and  odiers  hMving  complained  of  inaccuracy  in  our  stateoienta, 
we  have  determined  on  commencing  the  present  article,  and  contiauing  it  for 
wine  time,  so  as  to  give  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  supply  us  with  correc. 
tiona  and  additions  an  opportunity  of  doing  m.  As  the  article  wLI  always  be 
I^nted  in  a  Bmaller  type  than  that  of  the  other  original  communications,  it 
will  not  interfere  much  with  the  usual  matter  of  the  Magasne.  If  thoae  who 
■endua  notices  will,  at  the  same  time,  send  ta  views,  ground  plans,  or  sketches 
of  trees,  or  of  any  remarkable  object  on  the  rendence  of  which  they  send  us  a 
notice,  we  shall  endeavour  to  have  them  neatly  engraved,  unless  in  cases  where 
the  eipeuse  would  be  too  great. 

SCOTI.j(ND. 

TTit  Park  of  Btairdninm 
Drummoiid,  Etq.,  is  lud  out  in  the  E 

bank  of  the  river  Tdth,  about  rix  miles  jrom  Soling.  To  the  south  and  ei  . 
of  the  house  it  has  a  beaud&l  level  surface  j  on  the  south-west  is  an  artificial 
lake,  about  1000  yards  in  tenstb,  encompassiiu  a  beautifiil  wooded  island; 
to  die  north  and  west  of  the  nouse  the  groiud  is  more  elevated,  and  finely 
undulated.  Next  to  the  house,  on  the  north  and  west,  is  a  fine  grove  of  large 
oaks,  beeches,  larches,  Weymouth  pines,  &c.  The  walks  in  this  grove  com- 
mand a  fine  view  of  die  westerr  extremitv  of  the  Ocldl  Hills,  Abbey  Craig, 
Castle  of  Stirling,  Craigforth,  Campsie  Hills,  and  serial  gentlemen's  seats. 
From  the  parii  and  approaches,  north-west  of  this,  are  views  of  Ben  Lomond, 
and  some  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  such  as  Ben  Ledie,  Ben  Voirloch,  and  the 
fine  old  ruin  of  Doune  Castle.  The  extensive  wslks  and  shrubberies  lie  on 
the  noTtb-weat  of  the  grove.  The  shnibberiea,  at  the  time  they  had  been 
planted,  contained  a  first-rate  collection  of  hardy  shrubs  and  trees ;  some  of 
which  are  now  very  ornamental,  and  of  great  size.  The  garden  and  nursery 
lie  on  the  nortb-west  of  the  shrubberies :  the  garden  contains  about  S  acres 
and  3  roods,  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall  1311.  hi^;  and  the  side  slips  contain 
about  8  acres.  There  are  two  peach  houses,  a  nnery,  a  stove,  and  two  ranges 
of  melon  pita,  erected  in  1834,  on  a  somewhat  new  principle,  which  you  can 
have  an  account  of,  at  some  future  period,  for  your  Magazine.  The  nursery 
!  about  an  acre  and  a  half.  —  Jamet  Ontm  maid,  Gardener.  Blmr- 
i,  Jnls  7.  1636. 


Noiica  of  Gardens  and  Coutilty  Seals. 


Xm/hnu  Cattle,  near  Frrlh,  the  Seat  of  lie  Rigki  Hon.  Lord  Grvy.  —  This 
renidencc,  about  Uiree  nijlea  to  the  east  of  Perth,  ■■  situated  on  tlie  south  side 
of  the  SidlB*  Hills,  m  nMe  of  hills  and  mountakis  which  stretchcB  akx^  the 
noftb  side  of  the  mt*  Tay,  from  Perth  towards  For&r.  The  tceaety  be- 
loDgiag  to  KiohuDS,  whether  really  or  b;  appropriatian,  may,  therefore,  eaaly 
beooaceifal  tocomistortwognHKl  divisiont;  the  hilly  background  of  pasture 
and  woodlands,  and  the  alluvial  cultivated  plun  bounded  by  the  Tay.  These 
alluvial  soils  arc  known  in  Scotland  by  the  naine  of  carse  lands:  they  are 
considered  the  richest  in  the  country,  and  particulariy  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  beaon  and  wheat.  The  Rinfauas  estate  consists  of  a  portion  both  of  ibe 
hilly  grounds  and  carse  huids ;  and  no  incfNaidciable  part  of  the  rental  arises 
from  the  right  of  fishina  on  the  Tbv. 

The  castle  ( j%.  2 1 .)  w  in  the  Gothic  style,  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  and  wm 
completed  about  1884;  and  Mr.  Gilpin,  and  various  other  landscan&^rdeficn, 
have  been  consulted  respecting  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds.  The  kitchen- 
garden  wB«  formed  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Ounpbell,  an  excellent 
gardener :  it  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  trie  risini  grounds,  and  consists  of 
about  two  acres  of  alluvial  soil,  enclosed  by  bricl  walls,  in  the  fonu  of  a 
square.  These  walls  are  covered  with  beautifully  trained  fruit  trees,  which 
are  highly  productive.  The  soil  and  situatioii  are  peculiarly  favourable  for 
the  ai^le ;  some  of  the  sort  known  as  the  Tower  of  Olanis  have  been  grown 
here,  measuring  14in.and  15iD.  b  drcuinfereiKe, and  weiring  lib.  each. 
The  Kin&uns  pippin  was  nused  here  from  seed  by  Mr.  Campbell,  lor  which  he 
obtained  the  ^Id  medal  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Sorietjr.  He  also 
raised  the  white  apple  of  Kinfiuins,  a  fiuit  of  great  nwrit.  There  is  a  range  of 
hot-houset,  Slttft.  in  length,  devoted  to  peaches  and  grapes ;  with  a  small  stove 
for  plants,  and  some  pits.  There  are  a  few  herfaaceokW  plants,  but  not  many 
American  or  other  exotic  trees  and  shrubs.  The  present  gardener  is  Mr. 
Robertson,  from  Kcw. 

The  plantationa  od  the  elevated  grounds  are  considerable:  the  castle 
wipears'  backed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  wood,  the  lower  part  chiefly  of  deci- 
duoui  timber  trees,  and  the  upper  terminathig  in  Scotch  pine.  The  trunks  of 
these  trees,  riang  boldly  from  the  surjace  of  the  ste<^>est  declivities,  and 
clothing  them  with  verdure,  excite  idea*  of  the  creative  power  of  vegetable 
nature,  and  leave  a  grand  impression  upon  the  ima^natton.  To  the  eastward 
is  a  conical  bill,  entirely  covered  with  wood,  the  must  elevated  portioa  being 
Scotch  pine.     Upon  the  summit  a  tower  has  been  erected. 

Hie  two  grand  features  in  the  views  from  Kinfuuns  arc,  the  Tay  and  the 
Hill  ofKinoul.   In  the  former  are  several  islands ;  one,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
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Castle,  coBtaiiw  30  or  40  acres  of  arable  land  i  another,  n  little  firther  down, 
and  of  leu  dlmcnsionB,  b  entirety  covered  with  wood.  In  Ibllowing  the  course 
of  the  rirer  to  the  eastward,  the  junction  of  the  Erne  ia  perceived,  and  h  can- 
aiderable  variety  produced  bj  the  (hlferent  iilaiidi,  sad  the  sinuosities  of  the 
■bore.  The  Hill  of  Kiooul  is  seen  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  Castle, 
presenting  a  tN'oken  range  of  rocks  of  various  heights,  and.  In  some  places, 
with  peipendicular  precipices  of  300  ft.  Half  the  Height  of  this  hill,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  of  papendicular  rocka,  rlsii^  out  of  a  slope  of  debris,  whii4i, 
Miout  ten  or  twdve  yean  ago,  was  planted.  This  bill  has  been  king  cele- 
brated for  the  aeates  found  on  it ;  bloodstone  has  also  been  found  there ;  anil, 
also,  the  Linnte  a  boreilis.  Potentilla  arg^ntea,  Lactilca  vir68a,  P^rola  to- 
tuniKfdlia,  Grainmltis  Celemeh,  with  other  plants  generally  considered  rare  in 
Scotland,  ore  also  to  be  met  with  on  or  about  this  hill.  On  the  wbole.  Kin- 
fauns,  whether  considered  with  resard  to  the  beautj  and  grandeur  of  its 
■cenctT,  or  the  fertilit*  of  tta  loi^  mar  Tink  aiDoog  the  finest  places  of 
Scotland.—  W.  A.  B. 


Art.  VL  Design  Jbr  eombining  all  the  Poreiitg'iotuei,  Botanical 
Hornet,  and  Pitt  and  Framet,  reqHired  for  a  moderate  Establish' 
nutti,  in  One  Group.    By  A.  Forstth. 

Fjgs.  22.  and  2S.  are  intended  to  represent  a  range  of  Iiot- 
bouses,  to  be  erected  in  a  square  of  100  ft.,  and  to  include  all  the 
houses  neces§ary  foe  the  supply  of  a  suburban  establishment ; 
embracing  the  newest  and  most  rational  nrrangementSi  by  which 
the  various  producUons  will  be  displayed  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage ;  rendering  the  forcing-houses  an  el^ant  adjunct  to  the 
pleasure-ground;  and,  instead  of  the  dismembered  and  dung- 
dad  aspect  for  which,  at  the  present  time,  they  are  justly 
excluded,  forming  a  picturesque  assemblage  of  buildings,  con- 
nected by  an  agreeable  promenade,  and  this,  too,  at  considerably 
less  prime  cost  and  annoal  expenditure. 

Without  saying  a  word  about  the  manner  in  which  fruits  and 
flowers  are  exhibited  generally  in  our  gardens,  I  come  to  the 
point  of  how  I  consider  they  ought  to  be ;  and,  as  gardening,  in 
all  its  brunches,  bos  now  happily  become  the  delight  of  all 
classes,  it  is  no  i  neon  side  nd)le  part  of  the  duty  of  a  gardener  to 
display  things  advantageously.  A  house  of  grapes  looks  best 
from  the  front,  when  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  above  tbe- 
trellis,  and  the  broad  side  of  the  clusters  below,  can  be  viewed 
at  once ;  peaches,  abreast ;  flowering  plants,  near  the  eye ;  cucum- 
bers and  strawberries,  overhead  ;  pines,  like  an  amphitheatre ;  - 
and  melons,  elevated  above  their  foliage,  under  the  eye. 

Eveiy  one  is  aware  thai,  when  the  eye  Is  shaded,  it  expands, 
and  is  gratified ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  exposed  to  intense 
light.  It  becomes  contracted  and  fetigued.  We  are  likewise 
aware  that,  if  the  lines  of  houses  in  a  street,  or  the  lines  of 
apartments  in  a  house,  were  separated  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
cubic  room  should  have  its  base  on  the  damp  earth,  and  its  other 
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sides  exposed  to  the  external  ai^i  Bnd  acted  upon  by  rain,  wind, 
and  trost,  it  would  require  greater  fires,  and  closer  doors,  to  resist 
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colli  sn<]  moisture,  than  it  does  under  the  present  system,  where 
the  warm  dry  walls  of  one  apartment  materially  assist  to  warm 
and  dry  the  walls  of  another.  We  are  likewise  aware  that  tight 
and  heat  pass  through  glass  in  greater  portions,  and  to  more 
profitable  purpose,  when  the  rays  make  right  angles  with  the 
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sarbce  of  the  glass;  therefore,  a  roof  elevated  to  an  angle  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  the  locality  will  be  found  the  best  receiver  of 
solar  light  and  heat. 

Peaches  require  a  comparatiTely  low  temperature,  much  light, 
and  B  free  circulation  of  air ;  therefore,  a  span-roofed  house, 
running  north  and  south,  the  length  of  which  is  to  its  breadth  as 
S  to  2,  and  the  diagonal  ends  of  which  are  elevated  to  the  same 
angle  as  the  sides,  will  be  found  the  most  satisfkctoiy  for  the 
growth  of  the  peach ;  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  being 
more  easily  preserved,  since  the  surface  exposed  to  vertical 
action  will  recede  and  increase  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  supply, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  director  of  a  windmill  exposes  less 
canvass  to  the  gale  than  to  the  gentle  breeze. 

Flowering  plants  are  beautiful,  and  admired  by  every  one ; 
but  flower-pots  are  a  necessary  encumbrance  by  no  means  orna- 
mental ;  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  hidden  from  the  guests,  ami 
exposed  only  to  the  gardeners. 

The  kitchen  and  bed-room  for  young  gardeners,  in  this  design, 
will  have  no  loft  over,  and  but  one  wmdow,  31  ft.  broad  by  3  ft. 
high,  in  each :  the  kitchen  will  be  paved  with  stone,  and  fur- 
nished with  an  efficient  (ire>grate  and  appendages,  a  lock-up 
cupboard,  a  table,  and  two  stout  chairs.  T^e  bed-room  will 
have  a  wooden  floor,  1  ft.  higher  than  the  kitchen,  and  will  con- 
tain an  iron  bedstead,  a  curtained  bookcase,  and  a  small  table. 

The  fruit-room  is  to  have  a  ventilator  in  the  top,  and  a  win- 
dow in  frcHit  with  a  wire-cloth  screen,  a  wooden  floor,  and  a 
small  cliarcoal  stove;  and  to  be  fitted  up  with  two  tiers  of 
shelves,  ISin,  apart,  leaving  a  walk  in  the  middle  4ft.  wide. 

The  tool-shed  is  to  be  fitted  up  with  a  rack,  in  which  all  long- 
handled  tools  wilt  be  placed,  with  the  handles  inwards,  so  that 
they  can  be  selected  from  and  inspected  at  a  glance ;  and  a  few 
large  drawers,  in  which  small  tools,  such  as  hammers,  &c.,  will 
beliept!  and,  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  all  parties, 
every  thing  should  be  regularly  denied  and  laid  up :  this,  also« 
will  have  a  window  in  the  front,  and  a  loft  over. 

Tlte  pouing-shed  will  be  paved  with  stone ;  and  will  contain 
a  table  9  ft.  long,  2  f).  » in.  broad,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  high  :  it  is  to 
have  a  window  in  front,  and  a  loft  over. 
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Figs.  22.  and  2S.  will  explain  all  that  is  neses- 
sary  respecting  the  vineries,  except  &  Isaden 
pipe,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diametep,  per- 
forated with  holies  from  the  upper  side,  about 
half  s  line  in  diameter,  .and  1  ft.  apart,  ccoiduoted 
all  round>  about  1  in.  above  the  uppermost  hot- 
water  pipe>  and  connected  with  a  cistern,  a  little 
elevated,  for  the  purpose  of  r^ing  vapour,  by  - 
moistening  the  hot  pipes. 

Throu^  the  pine  stoves,  the  leadiRg  aud  return  pipes  will 
pass  to  tM  green-house.  lA  the  back  ofthe  pine  stoves  cucum- 
bers may  be  grown  in  pots,  2^  ft.  deep,  and  13  in.  in  diameter, 
filled  with  rich  turf  (turf  is  indispensable ;  and,  whether  ricli  or 
poor,  let  it  be  turf) ;  one  half  of  the  pot  plunged  in  the  tan,  and 
the  other  let  into  the  wall  of  the  pit,  leaving  only  a  brick  on 
edge  between  the  hot-water  pipes  and  the  cucumber  pot ;  and 
let  the  cucumber  vines  be  trained  on  a  trellis  over  the  back  path, 
16  in.  from  the  glass. 

Hie  orchideous  house  will  have,  also.  Ferns  and  mosses  on 
the  back,  and  over  the 
circular  stand  of  con- 
glomerated bricks  in  the 
eentre ;  the  stage  around 
the  front  and  ends  will 
be  cemented  so  as  to  hold 

Om-'.  be  placed,  for  the  purpose  oi  putting  toe 

orchideous  pots  upon  them. 

Of  the  peach  houses  nothing  need  be  satd,  only  that  the  treU 
lises  will  be  circular  at  the  ends.  The  centre 
of  the  green-house  will  be  supported  by  ten 
pillars,  on  which  creepers  and  twiners  may  be 
trained.  The  plant  stove  will  be  for  forcing 
flowers  and  propagatmg,  ae  well  as  for  stove 

ftlants.     The  pits  and  frames  will  have  a  dung 
ining  between  them. 

The  walks  will  be  of  stone,  *  ft  wide,  raised  s 
1  in.  in  the  middle,  with  gratings  in  the  gutters,  9  ft.  apart.  The 
roofs  of  all  the  houses  will  be  supported  ob  hollow  cast-iron  pillars; 
and  all  round  ^e  walks,  on  both  sides,  there  will  be  Si^  ft.  of  lath 
and  plaster,  and  2^  ft.  of  upright  glass,  made  to  slide  into  the 
opaque  part,  after  the  manner  of  a  coach  window ;  and  through 
this  window  every  thing  must  be  exhibited,  as  no  guest  is  to  be 
admitted  into  aity  of  toe  houses.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the 
wall  between  the  sheds  and  stoves  will  be  lath  and  plaster;. and 
that  the  hollow  pillars  around  the  walks  will  be  in  pairs ;  one 
will  contain  the  window- sinkers,  and  the  other  conduct  the  water 
VoL.xni — No.  83.  p 
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from  tbe  gutters  to  the  sewer.  The  pathway  will  be  covered 
with  lead  or  zinc,  and  have  several  ventilators  in  the  roof.  The 
rafters  of  all  the  houses  will  be  of  iron,  and  all  the  sashes  of 
wood,  with  every  lap  of  alass  made  air-tight.  Every  bouse  sball 
contain  a  water-tank,  built  of  bricks  and  cement,  below  the  level 
of  the  floor,  and  be  supplied  from  a  leaden  pipe,  with  a  ball- 
cock. 

Let  no  one  imagine,  by  this  arrangement,  that  I  prefer  having 
flowers  in  the  kitchen-garden ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  the  de- 
partments should  always  be  separated  where  there  is  sufficient 
extent:  but  in  the  villa  gardens  near  London,  for  which  thia 
paper  is  designed,  structures  for  exotic  plants  are  not  unfre- 
quently  strewn  about  like  the  tents  of  a  Turkish  camp ;  here  a 
vinery  propping  up  the  walls  of  a  mansion,  and  there  a  house  of 
flowering  plants,  in  an  obscure  nook  of  ^e  culinary  department, 
with  a  border  of  lettuce  in  front. 

Isleaxtrth,  Aug.  18.  18S6. 


Art.  VII.  Nolice  of  a  remarkable  Woodland  Ditlrict  in  Scotland, 
tlilt  in  ill  natural  Stale  i  compriting  the  Head  of  ^rathtpey,  in 
Bttdenoch,  and  the  Foreii  ofBraemar.     By  H.  B. 

Having  read  with  much  pleasure  several  of  the  articles  in 
your  late  Numbers  beaded  "  Scottish  Arboricultural  Notices,"  I 
think  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers  to  send  you  a 
few  particulars  regarding  a  forest  dislrict,  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  now  remaining  of  those  impenetrable  woods,  which,  in 
former  days,  proved  such  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  Komans 
under  Agricola;  but  which,  I  regret  to  say,  have  sufiered  so 
much,  during  these  late  years,  from  the  axe,  that  in  a  very  short 
period  they  will  probably  only  form  matter  for  history. 

The  district  I  allude  to  comprises  the  Head  of  Strathspey,  in 
Badenoch,  and  that  part  of  Deeside  known  as  Braemar  Forest. 
About  three  weeks  ago,  1  determined  to  visit  this  district ;  and, 
having  accompanied  a  friend  up  Athol  to  his  shooting  lodge, 
flfler  remaining  a  few  days  there,  visiting  the  noble  larches  at 
Dunkeld  and  Blair,  and  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  and  being 
charmed  with  the  romantic  scenery  of  Strathlay,  we  crossed  over 
through  Gaick  Forest  to  Pitmain,  in  Strathspey,  by  Glentromie. 
Here  nothing  can  equal  the  solemn  still  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
with  the  majestic  red  deer  stalking  solitarily  throngh  the  glens. 
We  at  last  approached  the  Spey  at  the  Ford  of  Pitmain.  The 
Spey  is  a  verv  dark-coloured  rapid  river;  and  we  made  our  hench- 
man, or  guide,  go  6rst,  he  being  mounted  on  a  taller  pony  than 
ours.  He  was  pi'esently  afloat ;  and  my  friend  got  so  much 
alarmed,  that  we  drew  up ;  and  it  was  then  only  we  became 
aware  of  the  forte  of  the  water,  as  the  ponies  could  not  stand  ; 
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and  we  were  compelled,  with  difficulty,  to  retura,  and  ride  six 
miles  higher  up  tu  the  Bridge  of  Spey.  This  part  of  BadenocU 
is  bleak,  with  little  wood,  and  that  stunted  birch.  Lower  down, 
you  enter  the  woods  of  Invereishie  and  Rothiemurchus,  which 
are  of  the  Pinus  sylv&trJs,  or  native  pine.  Nothing  can  exceed 
their  beauty,  measuring,  in  some  instance,  17  ft.  and  18  fL  in  cir- 
cumference, and  the  wood  equal  in  cleanness  to  foreign.  Great 
pftrt  of  the  Rothiemurchus  woods  have  been  cut,  and  Boated 
down  the  Spey.  As  much  as  14,000^  for  wood,  we  were  told* 
had  been  realised  in  a  single  year,  while  the  ground  rental  iA 
the  estate  rose  not  much  above  1000/L  We  visited  Kinrara,  the 
wild  and  favourite  residence  of  the  celebrated  Jane  Duchess  of 
Gordon ;  also  the  Doune  of  Kothiemurchus,  the  shooting  box 
of  the  Dufee  of  Bedford.  From  Avicenara  we  struck  over,  by 
Rothiemurchus,  Cairngorm,  and  Ben  Mac-dhui  (the  highest 
land  in  Britain  by  the  last  survey],  to  the  head  of  the  Dee;  and 
we  launched  (in  the  middle  of  July]  into  a  6eld  of  snow  on  the 
Xap  of  the  pass,  taking  a  copious  draught  of  iced  water  flowing 
from 

"  Those  rilb  which  Durae  the  source  of  infant  Dee." 

The  scenery  here  is  as  wild  as  any  part  of  the  Alps  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  put  me  much  in  mind  of  les  Aiguilles  in  the  Valley  of 
Chamomii.  We  had,  within  two  days,  seen  the  sources  of  three 
of  the  finest  rivers  in  Scotland  ;  viz.  the  Tay,  the  Spey,  and  tbe 
Dee,  and  all  rising  within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles.  We  then 
descended  the  deer  forest  of  Braemar,  tbe  upper  part  of  which 
is,  in  a  manner,  destitute  of  vegetation ;  rocks  rising  in  the  most 
precipitous  manner,  and  nil  primitive  granite,  porphyry,  and 
gneiss. 

Shortly  af^  passing  one  of  Lord  Caermarthen's  keepers' 
lodges  (who  has  taken  the  forest,  and  pays  nearly  3000Z.  of 
rent),  we  entered  the  woods,  which  are  entirely  of  PintH  sylv^- 
tris,  and  some  finer  than  those  of  Rothiemurchus.  One  must 
come  here  to  see  the  Scotch  pine  in  its  native  grandeur.  The 
average  dimensions  were  as  much  as  our  guide  and  myself  (both 
6  ft.  high)  could  span  with  arms  joined.  The  clean  vermilion 
colour  of  the  bark,  and  darkness  of  the  foliage,  showed  that  this 
spot  was  their  native  soil.  It  was  with  regret  ttial  we  saw,  ia 
many  parts,  the  sawpit  in  full  operation.  The  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  only  is  taken,  and  the  rest  left  to  rot  on  the  ground,  die 
Dee  not  being  deep  enou^  to  float  down  wood. 

The  soil  this  forest  grows  upon  is  a  light  gravel :  wherever 
the  moas  exists  is  without  wood.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  long, 
and  stocked  wholly  with  from  7000  to  8000  red  deer,  no  sheep 
or  cattle  being  allowed  to  pasture  in  it.  It  is  admiraUy  adapted 
for  a  deer  forest :  the  upper  part,  being  entirely  bare  of  wood, 
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forms  the  summer  resort,  and  the  lower  the  winter  one.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  forest  is  the  Lynn  of  Dee,  a  boilinff  caldron  of 
100  yards  or  so  in  diameter;  the  Dee  being  confined  within 
precipitous  rocks,  not  above  a  step  from  bank  to  bank.  Shortly 
after  this  you  approach  Mar  Lodge,  beautifully  situated  in  a 
recess  formed  by  the  river,  with  a  wooded  hill  above ;  and, 
shortly  afler  this,  the  picturesque  alpine  viiltige  of  Braemar, 
one  side  of  which  belongs  to  Lord  Fife,  with  the  Fife  Arms  inn; 
and  the  other,  and  more  modern,  to  the  Invercaulds,  who  have 
built  a  beautiful  inn  close  to  the  spot  where  the  unfortunate  E^rt 
of  Mar  hoisted  his  standard  in  1715.  The  remains  of  Malcolm 
Canmore's  shooting  lodge  is  also  shown  here.  You  are  now 
fairly  in  Deeside ;  and,  as  1  have  already  diverged  from  my 
subject,  of  its  beauties  I  shall  not  descant;  merely  remarking 
that  I  observed  every  where  that  the  planted  Scotch  pine  is,  in 
every  instance,  a  totally  different  tree  from  the  plaut  which 
springs  indigenously ;  and  that  a  sight  of  Braemar  Forest  is  welt 
worth  a  visit  of  any  arboriculturist,  even  from  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  island. 

Mtdrdrvm,  Dec.  27.  1836. 

A  very  characteristic  sketch  of  a 
group  of  Scotch  pines  was  made  for 
our  Arboretum  Brilannicum  by  W. 
Nesfield,  Esq.,  landscape-gardener,  of 
whicb,/%.  29.  is  an  engraving,  reduced 
to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  HO  ft.  The 
highest  of  these  trees  is  75  ft.;  and  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  6  ft.  from  the 
ground,  is  6  ft. 


Abt.  VIIL  On  the  Tramplanting  or  Removal  of  Evergreen  Shrais. 
By  R.  Gi.ENDiNNiNo. 

The  removal  of  evergreen  shrubs  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration in  ornamental  gardening ;  and  much,  therefore,  is  due 
to  your  intelligent  correspondent  Mr.  Rutger,  in  directing  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  it,  so  as  to  resolve  the  proceeding 
into  something  other  than  a  mere  speculative  operation. 

The  following  hints  are  applied  to  the  transplanting  of  large 
plants,  as  small  ones  may  be  removed  at  almost  any  season  with 
nearly  equal  success.  In  the  prosecution  of  some  alterations, 
which  have  involved  the  planting  of  numerous  large  evergreens, 
and  in  considerable  variety,  immediate  effect  being  desired, 
opportunities  presented  themselves  of  comparing  extensively  the 
result  of  the  various  seasons,  and  marking  the  effect  of  each.  I 
may  premise  that  an  opinion,  and  not  an  erroneous  one^  is  com- 
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monly  entertained,  that,  should  evergreen  shrubs  be  remoTed 
during  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  the  effect  will  be  nearly  the  same.  Notwithstanding 
this,  I  am  still,  however,  persuaded  that  there  is  a  certaia  time 
better  than  any  other  for  performing  every  operation,  especially 
of  gardening,  the  data  for  the  fixing  of  which  are  found  in  the 
immutable  laws  of  vegetable  economy.  The  various  scientific 
operations  of  the  skilful  horticulturist  are  guided  by  these 
axioms ;  and  a  knowledge  of  them,  he  is  aware,  is  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  his  performances.  Hence,  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  physiology  of  plants  points  out  to  him  the  seasons 
of  grafting  and  budding,  the  removal  of  shrubs,  and  every  other 
operation  which  he  has  to  perform ;  and  enables  him,  also,  to 
calculate  with  certainty  on  his  success. 

Having  said  thus  much  by  the  way  of  preliminary  remark,  I 
come  now  to  what  more  immediately  forms  the  subject  of  this 
paper;  viz.  the  proper  season  at  which  evergreen  shrubs  should 
be  transplanted,  so  as  to  sustain  the  least  injury  from  their 
removal. 

The  period,  then,  of  the  greatest  action  in  the  economy  of 
these  shrubs  is  surely  not  the  desirable  time ;  neither  can  that 
be  the  most  fitting  season  when  they  are  in  a  comparatively 
torpid  state.  In  the  former  instance,  the  plants  will  sufler  from 
the  natural  season  of  excitement,  which  the  more  or  less  un^ 
avoidable  mutilation  of  the  roots  will  render  them  unfit  to  sus- 
tain ;  whereas,  in  the  latter  case,  the  fibrous  roots  will  perish 
from  the  extended  period  during  which  the  plants  will  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  a  torpid  condition.  Well,  then,  a  time 
between  the  two  extremes  (say  during  the  month  of  April)  may 
be  suggested;  but  this  would  be  a  fatal  suggestion,  us  at  this 
season  all  vegetable  life  is,  as  it  were,  charged,  like  a  voltaic 
battery,  waiting  the  influence  of  a  genial  sun  to  discharge  its 
accumulated  provisions  into  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  The 
branches  must  sympathise  with  the  roots,  which,  at  the  three 
periods  cited,  ought  not  to  be  disquieted.  It  will  be  perceptible, 
from  the  preceding  observations,  that  there  is  yet  another  season 
at  which  the  proceedings  of  the  skilful  and  cautious  maybe  ren- 
dered successful ;  and  the  guide  for  discovering  this  period  is  a 
very  simple  one.  The  time  I  propose  shall  be  alike  free  from 
the  extremes  of  either  present  or  immediate  prospective  excite- 
ment, and  shall  yet  not  be  the  season  of  maximum  transpira- 
tion. It  is  a  well-known  and  understood  fact,  as  well  as  a 
matter  of  common  practice,  that  the  successful  propagation  of  a 
great  number  of  evergreen  shrubs  is  prosjierously  effected  at  the 
time  the  young  shouts  have  attained  a  firmness  of  texture,  easily 
distinguished  by  the  practical  operator.  We  may  instance  the 
laurel,  camellia,  &c.,  which  will  have  arrived  at  this  condition  about 
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the  end  of  Aucust  These  ciittinffs  then  contnin  abundance  of 
the  Bctire  circulatmg  fluid,  wfaicb,  in  its  downward  coarse,  finms 
a  callosity  which  presently  emits  roots.  It  is  this  time,  during 
the  declining  vear,  which  J  hare  found  the  most  desirable  seasoR 
to  conduct  the  operation  of  transplanting  erergreen  shrubs. 
I  have  thus  laid  down  a  general  rule  for  removing  evergreens 
femiliar  to  every  body,  and  mentioned  a  law  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  which  la  within  the  comprehension  of  all.  The  young 
shoots,  at  this  season,  will  have  attained  sufficient  maturity  to 
render  their  suffering  from  removal,  or  from  the  aridity  of  the 
season,  very  trifling  i  as  the  whole  plant  will  contain  enough  of 
the  active  sap  to  propel  fresh  spongioles  when  located ;  so  that, 
af^r  a  copious  watering,  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant 
will  have  sustained  little  change. 

The  preceding  statement  may  he  rather  loose ;  still,  my  re- 
commendation is  founded  on  some  d^ree  of  reason,  as  in  prac- 
tice it  has  proved  successful.  Should  you  select  it  as  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  I  may  Just  add  that,  if  it  does  not 
render  the  contending,  and  apparently  somewhat  anomalous, 
opinicHis  held  on  this  subject  reducible  into  one  regular  and 
rational  mode  of  proceeding,  it  may,  at  least,  have  a  tendency  to 
that  end  i  and  it  is  to  be  desired,  also,  that  any  further  discus- 
sions on  a  subject  so  important  as  the  one  under  review  may 
be  conducted  in  a  spirit  anxious  only  to  establish  gardening 
operations  on  phtlosopliical  principles,  apart  from  the  tone  of 
vindictive  acrimony  too  frequently  adopted  in  similar  investi- 
gations. 

Bicton,  ttear  Exeter,  Dec,  1896. 


Akt.  IX.     Notice  respecting  the  State  of  a  Plantation  of  SdOx  dl6a, 
2f  which  tome  Account  n-ns  given,  in  1835,  in  thit  Magazine.     By 
Akchibald  Gorrie,  F.H.S.,  M.C.H.S. 
In  the  First  Volume  of  your  valuable  Magazine  is  an  account 

fi^jm  me  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Huntingdon  willow  on 

fravelly  soil,  by  the  side  of  a  rivulet,  at  the  bottom  of  Rait 
lill,  up  to  the  period  of  writing  (Dec  6.  1825) ;  being  fourteen 
years  from  the  time  of  planting.  On  referring  to  that  commu- 
nication (Vol.  I.  p.  46,),  I  find  that  several  of  the  trees  mea- 
sured 46  in.  in  circumference  at  4  (I.  from  the  ground;  and  that 
their  average  height  was  from  55  ft.  to  60  ft.  On  receiving  your 
request  to  give  an  account  of  their  present  state,  I  took  Mr. 
Tyrie,  a  carpenter,  with  me,  and  measured  several  of  those  for- 
merly measured  ;  and  found  that  ten  years'  growth  has  added 
considerably  to  their  girt.  Not  having  referred  to  my  former 
paper,  the  measurement  was  taken  at  tiiis  time  at  1  ft.  from  the 
ground ;  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Tjrie's  notes :  — 
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One  tree  measures  in  circumference  ^l^in.;  two  trees,  6810.; 
and  one  trecr  67  in.  The  average  of  those  near  the  rivulet  ia 
from  62  in,  to  68  in, ;  but  those  farther  from  the  stream  are 
smaller.  Hie  measurable  solid  wood,  above  6  in,  in  diameter,  is 
SO  solid  feet  on  two  of  the  largest ;  and  other  two  measured 
25  solid  feet.  Two  have  latel;  been  blown  over  by  the  wind, 
which  stood  without  the  reach  of  the  stream,  end  which  measured 
76  ft.  in  length :  the  tallest  measured  about  60  ft.  in  length.  On 
cutting  op  the  wood  in  deals,  it  has  a  beautifully  waved  bird's- 
eye  appearance,  and  acquires  a  smooth  glossy  surface.  The 
trees  have  now  stood  twenty-four  years;  and  one  of  the  largest 
measures  within  a  fraction  of  1  in.  in  diameter  for  every  year  it 
has  stood ;  and  now  the  accumulation  of  solid  wood  is  yearly  in- 
creasing in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  circumference.  The 
solid  wood  of  the  largest  measures  1  ft.  S  in.  for  every  year  it  has 
been  in  the  ground.  Upon  the  whole,  I  continue  of  opinion  that 
few  trees  can  come  in  competition  with  the  S^ix.  dlba  for  rapidity 
of  growth,  el^nce  of  appearance,  and  value  as  timber.  Those 
who  have  the  First  Volume  of  your  Magazine  will  be  kind  enough 
to  correct  an  error  in  p.  ifi.,  line  11.  from  bottom,  and  write  with 
a  pen,  "  btdk,"  in  place  of  "bark  for  fuel." 

Antiat  Garden,  Oct.  11.  1886. 


Art.  X.  Results  ^au  Attempt  to  grow  lome  tender  Aquatics  in  hot 
JValer,  in  the  open  Air,  By  Richard  Christik,  in  a  Letter  to 
W.  Christie,  jun.   Communicated  by  the  latter  ;  with  Remarka. 

In  reply  to  your  request  that  I  would  send  you  some  account 
of  the  plants  grown  here  last  spring,  I  must  first  premise  that  they 
were  intended  for  an  attempt  at  cultivating  them  in  the  hot-water 
reservoirs  in  the  garden  attached  to  the  factory.  The  water  used 
for  condensing  in  the  engine-house  soon  becomes  very  hot ;  and, 
in  order  to  cool  it  for  subsequent  use,  it  is  conducted  about  the 
garden  in  shallow  stone  gutters,  and  from  them  into  several  large 
reservoirs,  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  t^ep.  The  temperature  of  the  reservoir 
in  which  the  plants  were  placed  has  varied  considerably  during 
the  summer,  as  I  will  notice  hereafter.  The  plants,  consisting  of 
three  small  roots  of  ^ymphee  a  cseriilea,  several  of  Limn6charis 
HumbuldtfV,  and  a  very  small  one  of  Ponteden'a  azilrea  Bot. 
Mag.  (P.  crfissipes  Hort,),  arrived  about  May  8.  The  Pontederta 
having  been  lost  almost  immediately,  I  shall  take  no  farther 
notice  of  it,  but  confine  my  remarks  to  the  Nymphee''a  and  Lim- 
n6charis.  Two  plants  of  the  former,  and  one  of  the  latter,  I 
merely  threw  in  with  the  roots  enclosed  in  n  ball  of  clay  to  sink 
them :  the  others  were  sunk  in  two  small  baskets  filled  with  clav. 
The  reservoir  being  puddled  with  clay  at  the  bottom,  the  roots,  in 
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either  casei  sooti  reached  it,  taxA  cstftbluhed  themselves.  Oa  beiag 
first  placed  there,  ^ey  did  not  grow  at  all  for  some  weeks  ;  but 
on  mjr  return,  after  several  weeks  absence,  I  found  tbem  beginning 
to  grow ;  and,  aboat  the  middle  of  June,  one  of  tlie  limnodiarisef 
flowered.  In  the  b^inning  of  July,  tbere  were  five  or  six 
flowers  out  in  a  day,  and  tbey  kept  on  increasing.  Two  plants  of 
the  Aympbae^a  came  on  very  well,  and,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
each  plant  put  out  two  flowers.  The  weather  was  excessively 
cold ;  but  they  managed  to  stand  it,  and  opened  pretty  well.  One 
plant  seemed  stronger  ^ao  the  other  ;  and  its  flowers,  when  fully 
expanded,  measured  more  than  Sin.  across;  the  other  about 
S^in.  The  leaves  of  the  former  are  7  in.,  8  in.,  and  even  3'm., 
long ;  but  those  of  the  second,  although  the  plant  appears  very 
healthy,  are  not  above  from  S  in.  to  5  in.  in  length.  One  plant 
of  the  Ji^ymphs^a  has  never  altered  since  it  was  put  in.  The  one 
which  has  flowered  the  best  has  never  had  more  than  a  dozeo 
leaves  up  at  a  time.  Early  in  August,  I  took  up  a  basket  con- 
taining several  plants  of  Limn6charis  and  the  smaller  ^ymphae^a, 
and  sent  them  over  to  Poynton  (Lord  Vernon's  collieries,  near 
Stockport).  I  enquired  about  them  the  other  day,  and  found 
they  were  doing  well;  but  I  intend  to  ride  over,  and  get  furtherpar- 
ticulars.  When  I  left  here  for  Jersey  (Aug.  5.),  the  Limn6charis 
covered  4  or  5  square  yards  ;  but  on  my  return  on  Sept.  19.,  1 
found  at  least  60  yards  covered ;  and,  without  exaggeration  (from 
actual  counting],  500  flowers  out  in  a  day.  They  are  now  in- 
creasing at  such  an  inordinate  rate,  and  sometimes  choking  the 
pipes,  that  I  gave  orders  to  have  all  within  reach  at  the  sides 
raked  off;  though  tliere  is  still  plentv  left  in  €  or  7  feet  water 
out  of  reach.  I  found,  also,  that  the  largest  ^ymphsea  had 
flowered  again  during  my  absence,  and  had  still  one  unexpanded 
bud  justabove  water.  This  opened  better  than  those  in  July, 
the  weather  being  warmer.  The  flowers  of  the  Aymphs'a  lasted 
several  days-  in  our  stove,  I  think,  they  only  lasted  one. 

With  regard  to  temjterature ;  for  nearly  two  months  after  the 
plants  were  placed  in  the  reservoirs,  the  beat  of  the  water  varied 
at  the  surface  from  60°  to  100°,  and  sometimes  appeared  uncom- 
fortably hot  for  the  pUnts;  but  an  alteration  having  been  made 
in  the  conducting  troughs,  which  cooled  the  water  15°  to  20% 
they  appeared  to  thrive  belter. 

It  was  just  after  this  that  the^mphce'a  first  flow ei'ed,  though 
the  Limn6cfaaris  had  commenced  long  before.  I  am  sure  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that,  during  the  first  flowering  of  this  latter 
plant,  the  water  at  the  surface  was  little  short  of  100°,  and  at  the 
bottom  80°.  I  ascertained  this  by  putting  a  thermometer  down 
at  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  and  drawing  it  up  so  quickly,  that  it 
had  not  time  to  rise.  The  temperature  since  the  alterations,  I 
think,  has  never  been  above  80°  at  the  surface,  and  65°  to  70°  at 
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the  bottom ;  and  I  have  no  doobt  that  on  Sunda;  nights  (when 
the  engine  has  not  been  working  for  24  hours)  the  water  must 
be  almost  cold,  as  in  the  af^rnoon  I  have  found  it  scarcely  half 
so  warm  as  new  milk. 

The  LiinD6charis  has  put  some  buds  above  water  to-day ;  but 
I  doubt  if  they  will  expand ;  the  ground  being  covered  with 
snow  and  the  air  bitterly  cold.  I  had  forgotten  the  csnnas.* 
They  have  certainly  grown,  but  do  not  seem  to  succeed  here, 
and  are  this  morning  covered  with  snow,  which  will  pret^  well 
finish  them. 

It  is  my  opinion>  that  low-growing  plants  succeed  best  in  this 
way,  because,  if  they  do  not  grow  above  ^  in.  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  steam  will  keep  them  warm.  Although  we 
have  merely  tried  these  two  plants,  only  one  of  which  is  properly 
a  stove  species,  I  think  enough  has  been  done  to  show  how  easily 
we  may  cultivate  such  species  as,  under  other  circumstances,  are 
neglected  in  our  collections,  from  the  high  temperature  and  large 
space  they  require.  R.  C. 

Slockpoii,  Cheshire^  Oct.  29,   1836. 

I  CANNOT  entirely  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  above,  as  to 
growing  only  small  aquatics  in  the  water.  The  garden  where  the 
above  experiment  was  tried  is  close  to  a  very  smoky  town,  and 
very  much  exposed,  being  open  to  the  north-east  j  while  the 
cannas  were  only  seedlings  of  the  present  year.  But,  in  a  more 
sheltered  situation,  I  am  persuaded  we  might  cultivate,  during 
summer,  not  only  most  species  of  O&nna,  but  also  of  Bambiaat 
T^p^rus,  Caladium,  &c.  &c.  But,  even  supposing  we  can  only 
grow  such  plants  as  float  on  the  surbce  of  the  water,  or  rise  but 
little  above  it,  surely  these  are  sufficiently  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing. What  a  fine  object  would  be  presented  by  a  large  sheet 
of  water  adorned  with  the  flowers  of  ^ymphs^a  cffirillea,  rdbra, 
rosea,  pub^scens,  andl^tus  I 

Who  knows,  too,  but  that  the  splendid  Nelumbium  speci6sum 
and  IDteum,  so  often  lost  in  our  collections,  would  succeied  better 
under  this  treotment ;  while,  certainly,  the  magnificent- leaved 
Eur^alf  t^rox  would  here  find  that  room  which,  although  requi- 
site to  its  perfection,  it  so  seldom  meets  with  in  our  stoves. 
Many  of  the  opulent  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  have  iine 
gardens,  and  rich  collections  of  plants;  and  I  much  wish  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  above  mode  of  growing  tender  aqoatics. 

*  C.  fliccidn  and  coccfnea,  sent  in  September,  and  planted  in  the  border,  at 
the  edge  of  the  rsserToir,  where  the  hot  water  finds  its  way,  through  the  upper 
courses  of  masonry,  into  the  ai^acent  soil.  Aspuragus  beds  in  the  sanae  situa- 
tion are  very  prolific,  the  plants  eitendins  their  roots  through  the  crevices 
of  the  brickwork  into  the  water,  nod  producing  abundant  crops  very  early  in 
theyear.  — W.  C. 
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H  aatureqf  Cape  Heaths. 

Many  of  (hem,  doubtless,  possess  reservoirs  similar  to  those  above 
described;  and  any  one,  who  would  go  to  the  expense  of  covering 
one  of  these  with  a  suitable  glazed  house,  might  form  an  unrival- 
led collection  of  stove  aquatics.  The  moisture  of  atmosphere 
induced  by  the  exhalation  from  the  water  would  be  )>ecullarly 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  ferns,  which  might  be  placed  on 
artincial  rocks  round  the  basin.  Many  of  the  hardier  epiphytes 
could  be  suspended  in  various  parts,  and  the  house  further 
adorned  by  Gome  of  the  most  showy  species  of  Passifl^ra,  a  genus 
delighting  to  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  above  imperfect  experiments,  and  sketch  of  what  migkt 
be  done,  may  be  worked  out  on  a  large  scale,  by  some  of  your 
readers  who  are  possessed  of  greater  facilities  for  so  doing. 
Clapkam  Road,  Nod.  4.  1836.  W.  C.,jun. 


The  £i'lca,  among  exotics,  has  always  been  one  of  our  first 
favourites,  and  most  deservedly  so,  on  account  of  its  compara- 
tive hardiness  and  frequently  successful  pi'opagation,  as  well  as 
from  the  numberless  variety  of  colours,  of  forms,  and  of  habits, 
which  are  embodied  in  the  genus. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  about  London,  and  which,  also,  I 
believe,  prevails  among  the  many  in  the  country  who  are  for- 
tunate in  cultivating  and  flowering  small  plants,  that,  with  all 
their  efforts  and  attention,  they  have  not  completely  succeeded 
in  growing  large  specimens. 

Mr.  M'Nab,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  the  first  to  direct  the  pul> 
lie  attention  to  a  pretty  successful  plan  of  preserving  the  Cape 
heaths,  with  the  luxuriance  of  youth,  to  n  good  old  age.  The 
noble  specimens  which  1  saw  nt  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden 
do  more  than  entitle  Mr.  M'Nab's  Treatise  to  be  read  :  indeed, 
in  Devonshire,  it  has  been  variously  acted  upon,  and  with  con- 
siderable success;  but  most  conspicuously  so  by  Lucombe  and 
Pince  of  the  Exeter  Nursery,  who  grow  all  the  rarest  kinds  in 
wonderful  luxuriance.  Independently,  however,  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  Mr.  M'Nab's  mode,  I  have  been  informed 
by  cultivators  of  these  plants,  both  in  this  county  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  that,  after  having  flattered  themselves  of  the 
entirety  of  this  system,  when  some  of  the  more  choice  and  deli- 
cate kinds  were  in  the  apparent  zenith  of  health,  they  have  sud- 
denly gone  off,  and  this,  too,  after  years  of  prosperous  culture. 
eu  ri        ■■        ■  ■ 


Those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  regarding  this  unexpected 
and  signal  failure  concurred  in  attributing  it  to  the  completely 
desiccated  condition  in  which  a  great  portion  of  the  under  part 
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of  the  ball  was  found,  while  the  surface  retained  s  soperaban- 
dance  of  moisture.  A  uniform  temperament  of  the  whole  mass  of 
materials  in  the  pot  is  the  desideratum  sought  after,  and  which, 
by  the  introduction  of  pieces  of  stone  into  the  soil,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  M'Nab,  was  effected  to  some  extent  Still, 
after  a  continuation  of  dry  weather,  when  frequent  watering 
became  necessary,  I  found  even  then,  on  examination,  the 
bottom  and  centre  part  of  ihe  ball  to  be  sufficiently  dry  to  ac- 
count for  the  seemingly  inexplicable  failure  of  the  plants.  To 
overcome  this,  andto  equalise  the  temperament  of  the  material 
used,  the  idea  suggested  itself  of  employing  something  of  a  more 
retentive  nature  than  bog-earth,  sand,  and  broken  stones;  and 
recourse  was  had  to  the  following  compost :  —  Equal  quantities 
of  the  knobs  of  tuify  loam,  turfy  peat,  pieces  of  broken  freestone, 
and  chopped  moss,  mixed  together;  and  this,  in  potting,  will 
form  the  centre.  Moss  only  is  used  to  cover  the  drainage.  The 
surlace  and  sides  are  of  that  soil  usually  recommendt^  in  cul- 
tivating the  fries.  During  the  extreme  aridity  of  the  bygone 
season,  I  made  a  point  of  frequently  examining  the  balls  of  some 
plants  thus  treated,  which,  on  comparison,  I  found  most  satis- 
factory, and  in  such  a  state  as  fully  justifies  me  in  sending  you 
this  communication. 

Bicton,  near  Exeter,  Nov,  2.  1836. 


Art.  XII.  On  the  Culturv  qf  Chri/santhemums-  By  Jaues  Cuthill. 
Chrysanthemums  have  long  been  considered  n  great  orna* 
ment  to  the  conservatory;  and  their  beautiful  blossoms  are  fre- 
quently brought  to  great  perfection,  though  we  never  see  what 
may  be  considered  as  a  handsome  plant;  and  we  never  shall, tilt 
the  old  system  of  growing  the  plants  in  )>ots  the  whole  year 
round  is  done  away  with.  I  have  given  my  plan  two  years' 
trial;  and  can,  with  confidence,  recommend  it  as  a  great  and 
decided  improvement.  In  the  month  of  April,  I  take  as  many 
suckers  of  each  sort  as  are  wanting,  and  I  plant  them  out, 
in  good  prepared  ground,  about  H  ft  apart.  As  soon  as  they 
begm  to  grow  I  top  them,  and  continue  doing  so  with  each 
succeeding  growth,  until  they  begin  to  assume  n  shrubby  ap- 
pearance ;  not  staking  them,  but  allowing  them  to  grow  at  plea- 
sure. If  a  succession  of  plants  is  wanting  to  blossom  very  late, 
or  rather  in  the  commencement  of  the  year,  I  keep  topping 
a  few  on  purpose ;  and,  in  dry  weather,  I  water  them,  from  a 
pump  I  have  got  fixe<1  in  our  new  melon  ground,  with  the 
drainings  of  all  the  manure:  this  is  the  very  essence,  and  no 
gardener  should  lose  It.  On  the  1st  of  September,  I  pot  my  late 
chrysanthemums  into  thirty-twos,  and  start  them,   by  putting 
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them  into  a  close  house  for  about  seTen  days,  until  they  have 
made  young  roots ;  not  allowing  the  sun  to  shine  upon  them» 
and  ayringing  them  twice  a  day.  Our  chrysanthemums,  this 
season,  are  very  fine;  the  plants  that  stand  in  front  of  our 
conserratory  had  scarcely  lost  a  leaf  on  the  5th  of  December, 
and  about  forty  of  them  had  not  opened  all  their  flowers. 
Dtfrham  Park  Gardens,  Dec  18S6. 


Art.  XIII.     On  the  Culture  of  A$paragut.    By  A.  Forsyth. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  u^icle  in  the  culture  of  which  more 
unnecessary  forms  are  gone  through  than  with  this.  We  see 
the  plant  (a  native  of  Britain)  covered  with  6  in.,  or  perhaps  1  ft., 
of  soil  or  litter,  in  winter,  to  keep  the  frost  from  it,  or  to  mulch 
it  when  it  is  in  a  dormant  state ;  though  we  may  as  well  mulch 
a  layer  of  seed  potatoes  at  Michaelmas,  to  benefit  their  buds  for 
the  succeeding  summer. 

But  to  come  to  the  point,  and  that  is,  to  cultivate  asparagus 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  at  the  lowest  charges.  Let  a 
heap  of  manure,  equal  to  a  layer  of  9  in.  deep  all  over  the 
ground  intended  for  asparagus,  be  prepared  of  the  following 
materials :  —  One  third  good  loamy  turf,  or  turf  of  sandy  pent ; 
and  two  thirds  of  the  best  dung  from  the  stables  and  cattle  layers; 
with  about  two  bushels  of  drill  bones  to  every  pole  of  ground. 
The  turf  ought  to  be  pared  off,  and  piled  up,  a  year  previous  to 
its  being  wanted  ;  and  the  dung  properly  mixed  and  fermented 
at  least  six  weeks  before.  The  bone  manure  may  be  spread 
over  the  rest  before  they  are  trenched  into  the  quarter.  In  the 
process  of  trenching,  let  the  manure  be  equally  incorporated 
with  every  part.  In  planting,  let  one-year-old  plants  be  inserted 
1  in.  below  the  level  of  the  surface,  in  lines  alternately  9  in.  and 
3  fl.  apart,  in  the  same  way  as  peas  are  generally  planted.  If 
the  plot  be  extensive,  paths,  3J  II.  wide,  may  be  run  across  the 
rows,  at  the  distance  of  16  ft.  apart,  to  prevent  wheeling,  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  walking,  between  the  tines.  The  plants  may 
be  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  apart  in  the  row,  bedded  and  covered  with 
leaf-soil,  or  dung  reduced  to  a  soil ;  and,  as  mulching  with'half- 
rotten  dung,  and  extensive  waterings  in  dry  weather,  are  the 
principal  features  of  culture,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
the  ground  be  effectually  drained,  summer  drought  and  winter 
saturation  being  the  grand  evils  to  he  guarded  against.  From 
the  latter  end  of  May  till  Michaelmas  is  the  time  that  asparagus 
is  generally  left  without  any  culture,  except  routine  weeding,  &c. 
Now,  this  is  almost  the  only  season  that  any  culture  can  be  of 
much  service  to  the  plant;  for  it  is  evident,  that,  if  we  encourage 
the  plants  whilst  they  are  in  a  state  of  active  developement,  tliat 
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ia,  when  they  are  shooting  up  to  seed,  by  forking,  frequent 
hoeing,  mulching,  and  watering  between  the  rows,  as  if  flowers 
.and  seed  were  all  we  wanted,  we  shall  invigorate  the  plants,  and 
enable  them  to  form  fine  plump  crowns  for  next  season  :  but  I 
cannot  see  how  banking  the  beds  up  with  soil,  or  mulching  them 
with  strawy  litter  before  winter  (the  roots  being  then  in  a  state 
of  rest),  can  be  of  any  great  service  to  the  plants.  A  short  time 
before  the  buds  appear  in  spring,  a  little  fine  soil  may  be  drawn 
over  the  crowns,  in  order  to  blanch  the  lower  halves  of  the 
buds. 

In  cutting,  let  the  earth  be  first  scraped  away  from  the  bud, 
that  the  gatherer  may  see  where  and  what  he  is  about  to  cut. 
Two  or  three  years  must  elapse,  after  planting,  before  any  buds 
can  be  profitably  gathered  for  use ;  after  which  term,  the  lines 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  until  they  become  straggling  and 
unproductive.  In  most  gardens,  however,  they  are  generally 
wanted  for  forcing  after  six  or  seven  years'  bearing ;  in  which 
case  only  a  very  slight  hot-bed  is  necessary  (say  80°  bottom 
heat),  with  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  any  soil  under  and  about  the  roots ; 
and  5  in.  or  6  in.  of  old  tan,  or  any  light  soil,  over  them :  atmo- 
spheric temperature  about  65°. 

Roots,  placed  between  two  layers  of  soil  in  pots  or  boxes,  may 
be  introduced  into  any  early  forcing-house  at  work;  or  trenches 
may  be  cut  between  the  lines  in  the  open  ground,  and  hot  dung 
or  leaves  introduced  under  hoops  and  mats.  Beds  for  forcing 
asparagus,  with  trenches  between  cased  with  brickwork,  I  con- 
sider as  expensive  and  unprofitable. 

Jslemorik,  Dec.  14.  1836. 


Art.  XIV.  An  economical  Substitute  for  Hand-Glaaes  in  Gardening. 
By  N.  M.  T, 
Having  always  had  the  misfortune  to  live  where  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  hand-glaases,  to  obviate  this  defect  I  have  lately 
grown  my  cauliflower  plants  in  pots.  1  do  not  adopt  the  com- 
monplace plan  of  stuffing  the  roots  into  a  pot,  and  leaving  the 
head  out.  I  do  the  very  reverse  of  this :  I  put  the  head  in,  and 
leave  the  roots  out  But  a  description  of  my  present  plant- 
ation will  develope  the  whole  system.  The  cauliflowers  are 
planted  in  rows  across  a  10  ft.  border,  3  ft.  between  the  rows, 
and  six  plants  in  a  row.  After  they  are  planted,  I  provide  a 
flower-pot  (32.)  for  each  plant,  introducing  it  through  the  hole 
(1  in.  in  diameter)  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  pot  is  then 
firmly  pressed  down,  earthed  up  about  half  way  outside,  to 
prevent  its  being  upset,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  When 
protection  becomes  necessary,  I  provide  a  board,  9  ft  long  and 
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A  bwdj  ho'baceouB  pUnt,  found  hj  DoiuIm  near  the  Kettle  Falls,  in  drj 
'      -'  'a  woodi,  in  the  north-wcM  part  of  North  Amaica.     "  8«udlr«g«Geoiu 


planu  ere  generally  dewribed  ■■  denitute  of  itipules :  thc»e  organi  are,  how- 
ever, TJaible  eaougfa  in  the  geoiu  Hetlcbera."  {Bot.  Beg^  Jan.) 
AtUrmxtx,  or  C<nHp6tittB. 
nu.  Kd-Dtj  aamo  Ohih  am.  ««.,  t.  ana. 

l^inwc:  MitdiSiii  (nHdwif,  b^  I  tbt  ibta\M)  Btaat  Dtc  Pn*.,  S.  p.  fBt 

A  well-known,  ftvourite,  hardy  annual,  clothed  with  the  tame  cUmtnj  and 
fetid  pubescence  as  the  caramon  Madia  viBcdsa  (lativa  Dec.)  of  Chili ;  but, 
instead  of  having  vei^  small  and  iraperfect  rayi,  as  in  that  speciea,  the;  are 
devdoped  and  iprndins,  so  ■■  to  give  a  totally  diflerent  appearance  to  the 
planL  {Bot.  Mag^  Jan!) 

Scropkuiarideea, 

[FVinlCihiMt,  NalT. 


"  Thii  splendid  hybrid  excels  in  richness  of  colour  moit  of  the  varieties  of 
thU  fovourite  genuB  that  have  hitherto  come  under  our  otMervation.  Our 
drawing  was  made  from  a  plant  in  the  collection  of  J.  Willmore,  Esq.,  of  Old- 
ford.  It  wa>  raised  in  1834^  by  Mr.  Skirving  of  the  Walton  Nursery,  near 
Liverpool,  who  informs  us  that  it  was  obtained  from  C  ptndula,  impregnated 
with  C.  inslgnit ;  and  that  the  specimen  plant  grown  in  the  Walton  Nursery 
this  year  (183A)  displayed  at  one  time  upwards  of  800  blooms,  and  continued 
in  Svil  flpwer  upwiu^  of  three  months.  Such  a  plant  may  justly  claim  the 
specific  name  which  it  has  received."  {FtoraJ  Cadiael,  Jan.) 


a  DnnmOi^  LlmU.    DnmBgnd-I    3[  &  or  1)  J)    I.    Teui    ...    D   «    BM.  prg.  L  IKS.  : 


"The  FeiMna  Lambirti  var.  rdsea  of  the  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  stated  to  have 
been  found  by  Mr.  Druinicond  in  Texas,  seeiDS  a  diSbrent  plant  from  this ; 
and,  if  so,  there  are  two  sorts  of  V,  Drummdndi  in  the  gardens.  (^Bot,  Jteg., 
Jan.) 

OrcAidiceti  §  JUalarideie, 
tat.  PLEUnoniA'LIJS  [Flonl  cmunt,  N*.  Ul 

■dUSU  XMute  t  WttUaH     dOiitmi-f^altd     £  [S]     en    |    ...    Br    Dnwrmn    ISH    D    p.MI 

"  This  species  of  Pleuroth&llis  is  perfectly  new  to  this  country."     It  was 
recdved  by  J.  Willmore,  Esq.,  of  Oldford,  "  in  1834,  from  Mr.  Henchman, 
who  collected  it  near  the  Fall*  of  Ouripano,  on  the  Hasteroni  riveri  Demerara. 
It  was  found  attached  by  its  long  Ebrous  roots  to  the  main  stems  of  large 
trees,  in  company  with  P.  pfcta,  P.  GrAbyi,  and  others  not  yet  described. 
The  flow^^,  though  minute,  are  elegant  in  form,  and  plesLsing  in  colour." 
(^Floral  CabiiKt,  Jan.) 
OrcAidiceir  §  Vdndee. 
nu.  ■BtlRLINOTO'KM  LlndL    BunuMrstnA.    (Cmant.rA»te<gKj    OrcMMaa.    ^  I— & 
•ciDdkuUMtL    mtm-wbilM    £  ISI    d<    1    ip    W    DRoeunsM    D    n.w    BoL  r(.  t  IW. 

This  species  "does  not  stand  alone  in  solitary  beauty,  but  it  bdonga  to  a 
little  fiuniiy,  at  present  coniusting  of  five,  each  of  which  vien  with  the  other  in 
lovelinesi.  One  of  them,  B.  v^iusta,  a  native  of  Ilrasil,  may  be  literally  said 
to  mok  beneath  its  long  heavy  clusters  of  snow-white  blossoms,  just  tinged 
with  pink ;  a  second,  seated  upon  the  highest  branches  of  the  cedrela  tree^ 
perliimes  the  forests  of  the  same  country  with  the  odour  of  jonquils  (it  is  B. 
iiigrans)  ;  while  a  third,  B.  rub^sceng,  delicaiel);  spotted  with  rose  colour,  in- 
habits the  trunks  of  the  calabash  tree,  in  the  mission  of  Yurimazuss,  in  the 
province  of  Maynasr  the  hottest  part  of  Peru,  and  is  loaded  with  bloMHUs  all 
the  year  long;  and  the  four^,  B.  rtgida,  with  many  peculiarities,  breathes  the 
dehoouB  fiagrance  of  tb«  violet."  (Bol.  B^.,  Jan.) 
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■niGOHI'DtUK  Ltndl.  TuaonDiDH.  iFiam  Irigmum,  x  tiUntIt,  utd  AlK,  lika;  "Id  alludw  to II 
trUoruLir  form  of  ABrenl  nrti  i  th«  fenb  fbrm  a  S-comerd  cup,  tfaa  gimnd  «  whii 
lh«  foOtn  wi rut  ilia abniH jntfaJ  trtopito ;  ud Ida Mttsu & i ttlugulu near 

■aUiUltK  £MJ.    bhint-^rtalBt     gis     f    1    ■<■     W.R     Danenn    IBM    D    p.r.«    But.  i^ 

Mr.  BateiDBii  recnTcd  this  singular  plant  through  hia  collector,  Hr.  CoIIey, 
rroin  Demerara,  in  1634.  The  entire  plant,  at  the  time  of  its  importation, 
consiated  oaly  of  two  pseudo-bulbs,  which  grov  slowly ;  and,  in  consequence^ 
it  baa  not  yet  been  increased.  (Bol.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

Inddcea. 
ll&  SIBYRI'NCHIUH 

■apKiaium  HBot.    (facmr    £  L&)  or  1    J"    B    CliUl    ISK    □   dd    Bet  tBtf.  3UL 

Bulbs  of  this  verv  handtome  plant  were  imported  by  Hr.  Toward,  Kardener 
to  the  Duchess  of  Oloucester  at  Bagshot  Park,  and  by  hhn  communicated  to 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  they  flowered  in  June,  we  presume  in  iho 
stove.  (Bol.  Mag.,  3aa.') 

Aman/lMkceK. 
•HIPFEA'STBUH  ibot    Kirian'a  Stas.       (Fnn  hippm,  a  knithL  and  mitnm,  a  alar.) 

[iJaia    ISM    O   r.a    BM.  bkJM 
•ublfaimi  fiiat    *ni.\.tan^ttiianHeiik.    Inog-lliHrenil    IBS  at W.K     Villty  < 

Bulbs  of  this  plant  were  received  from  Uma,  and  they  have  flowered  mag- 
nificently in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden ;  whether  in  the  open  air,  or  under 
^aas,  is  not  stated,  but  we  presume  in  the  hitter  case.  "  The  inflorescence 
u  remarkably  like  that  of  the  mules  obtained  by  theadmixtureof  H.  solandrcs- 
Jldrum  with  H.  r(9|niE-v)tt&tum,  crossed  again  with  H.  nttatum.  The  beard 
is  fainter  than  in  H.vitUtum,  and  the  plant  occupies  an  intermediate  situation 
between  this  species  and  H.  solandrie^omn.  Whether  it  is  a  garden  produ^ 
tion  at  Lima,  or  exhibits  a  natural  local  variation  of  the  genus,  we  nave  no 
means  of  ascertaining."  (Bol,  Mag.,  Jan.) 

WIS.  LVUVU 

panitfBiia  UUL,  SitL  Fj.-ond.  o.  i.  L  »r. 
_.         iVnriiin:  Z~  clDdMum  ni.  Z.,  Hon.  Brit  no-SSM.)  £.  bnnnUnun,  Swtrt.  Knil.  t  *5.  ' 
An  old  inhabitant  of  the  Dutch  gardens,  and  common  in  those  of  London 
in  Miller's  time ;  but  subsequently  lost,  and  now  imported  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  it  had  been  moat  probably  introduced  by  some  bl  the 
Dutch  colouisU.  (Br.  FU-Gard.,  Jan.)     To  us  it  appears  only  a  variety  of 
L.  cindidum,  and  one  by  no  means  so  handsome  as  the  species. 
UMcea  $  SdtfAE. 


Umm.  aum.tammtt  tf  ^  d  1  ]d  B  Bacnoa  Arm  ISSS  O  p.!  Bot  ng.  t  tBEt 
"  Rather  a  pretty  bulbous  plant,  native  of  Mendosa,  where  it  was  originally 
found  by  Dr.  Gillies.  Its  flowers  bave  a  delicate  skv-blue  tinge;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  plant  ameUs  powerfiilly  of  garlic.  It  will  be  easily  cultivated  in  ■ 
frame,  or  even  in  an  open  border,  kept  dry  in  winter.  The  manner  in  which 
the  anthers  are  attached  to  the  filament,  and  the  sessile  ovary  of  this  spedes^ 
are  at  variance  with  the  characters  of  the  genuine  triteleiaa;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  any  additional  species,  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  leave  it  undis- 
turbed in  the  geniM  where  it  at  present  stands."  (Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 
LifiacffE  ^  Anikericea, 

tLudwtsldiu  Mairer    Ludvla'a    g  lAI  "  ■    a    O    aO.H    ...    D    r.n    BoL  maa.  L  SHT. 

1        In  many  characters  this  species  approaches  T.  alli^ea.    It  is 
duced  (  but,  there  dan  be  no  doubt,  plants  will  soon  be  obtaiui 
Ludwig,  a  well-known  patron  of  botany.  (Bot.  Mag.,  Jan.) 
Conunffin^ee. 

tCCa  TRADESCA'NTi.i ' 

tvsna  •arteUaui  Hoot.    Sadccleand    A  A  «!  ■    «>■•    8    Tarn    IBU    D   tm  ^Bot.  ma»  3Ufi. 

"  AUied  to  the  common  garden  i^nderwort  (T.  virgfnica) ;  dtflfering,  how- 
ever, in  its  much  smaller  mze,  slenderer  habit,  mucb  n ' "  ' 
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the  plant,  the  mai^ni  of  the  BbcMth  alone  being  dUued."  It  ia  a  natiTe  of 
Tezaa,  wbtre  it  was  fonnd  bj  Mr.  DruBmond.  In  tbe  Ohsgow  Botanie  Oar- 
den,  it  flowned  in  Augiut  and  Bcpteoibcr,  under  a  cool  fnune.  (Bol,  Mag., 
Jan,} 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Foreign  Noticet. 

FRANCE. 

Tbx  txoUc  Treet  bloim  dom  ai  like  Pak  at  FenaiBet  are  not  yaj  nu- 
merouB  ;  because  aome  of  the  largeet  treea  in  that  park  are  deciduoni  cy- 
preawa,  and  these  are  among  the  most  powerful  of  all  treea  for  reciitii^ 
•torms  of  wind.  A  good  man;  white  poplan  and  elma  have  been  blown 
down,  and  some  lime  trees;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  behere  the  dam^  in 
France  hai  been  leu  than  in  Englaad ;  becauae,  the  truth  is,  we  hare  few  oM 
trees  of  any  kind.  — J.  S.     Psni,  Uwe.  81.  1836. 

SmgiJar  Pkenomena  ta  lie  Vegelaliim  «f  Trm.  —  More  than  a  nMmlh  ago, 
the  ireea  of  the  putdic  walks  and  gardens  in  and  about  Paris  had  ripemd 
thdr  wood  and  lost  all  their  leaves;  but  tbty  ha*e  now  budded  a&esE,  and 
ara  corved  with  a  fine  pccn  TClvety  (bliege  like  that  of  qiring.  {Hermit, 
Not.  Iff.  1836.) 

A  lint  Trtt  in  Lorraine,  in  a  vill^  near  Salins,  is  supposed  to  be 
800  years  old.  It  is  10  ft  high  from  the  ground  to  the  conunencement  of  the 
branches,  by  35  ft.  m  drcumference.  Its  trunk  is  hollow,  and  a  door  baa  been 
cut  in  it,  by  which  means  ei^t  people  ha*e  dined  within  it,  seated  at  a  round 
tabic.  (Hentit.) 

Parvh  Librvriei.  —  The  Minister  of  Public  Instmcliou  is  at  present  oecu- 
med  with  measures  the  result  of  which  will  be  tbe  cfltablishment  of  a  small 
libraiy,  not  only  in  erery  town,  but  in  every  village,  in  France.  {JAnmit, 
Nov. ««.  1836.) 

BELGIUM. 

G^ni,  Dec.  1631. — Oar  new  loeal  for  the  exhiUtion  of  plants  is  now 
comoleted,  and,  I  believe,  will  be  capable  of  containiag  8000  plants.  The 
buildii^  itself  consists  of  a  ca/3,  an  exhibition-room,  and  concert  and 
bell<o«ma;  to  all  of  which  members  of  our  Society  are  admitted.  On  the 
10th  of  neit  March  our  first  exhibition  will  take  p\ace,  when  ufiwards  of  fifty 
prizes  will  be  distributed ;  and,  it  being  the  first  exhibition  in  our  new  builtf- 
mg,  it  will  be  very  grand.  Host  of  the  prises  are  open  to  all  tbe  worid ;  and 
there  wiU  be  a  splendid  banquet.  The  Brussels  Botanic  Garden  is  now  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Van  Houtte,  who  baa  lately  returned  from  Braxil;  and, 
the  funds  not  being  v»y  well  supplied  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  ettabliab- 
ment,  a  kind  of  flower  bazaar  is  established  in  the  houses  for  the  sale  of 
plants.  Of  this  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  complain,  and  with 
reason  :  nevertheless,  unless  such  were  the  case,  the  eatablishment  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  mined;  for  tbe  municipality  of  Brussels  is  too  much  in  d^>t 
to  be  more  libo^  and  the  government  will  not  advance  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money.  At  Ghent,  we  have  got  M.  Donkriaar  for  our  director  and  gardener 
in  chief.  The  garden  is  much  improved ;  and  the  town  has  bujlt  a  new  span- 
roofbd  propt^ating-house,  to  be  heated  with  hot  water,  much  too  large  for 
the  gnrden ;  but,  as  only  about  50/.  is  allowed  to  die  head  gardener,  I  believe 
it  is  mtended  to  permit  M.  Sonkelaar  to  sell,  for  his  own  profit,  suchphmta 
as  he  himself  propagates,  provided  a^ecintene  of  each  plant  are  kept  for  tbe 
botanic  estahlisbment.  This  is,  certamly,  better  than  being  without  a  botanic 
establishment,  but,  at  the  same  time,  gives  poor  encour^ement  to  the  coai> 
mercia]  gardmer,  who,  at  Ghent  and  still  more  at  Bnusels,  has  the  govern- 
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Stent  selliiw  in  opposition  to  him.  At  Snuseb,  the  nnge  of  honses  is  niperb 
in  pobt  of  ardiitecture i  but,  from  want  of  fuDda,-the  garden  a,  in  many 
respecta,  much  inferior  to  the  eatabluhnieDt  of  a  conunerciaj  gardener.  At 
Ghent  tjie  collection  ia  better,  having  atill  many  rare  plants,  which  Sieboldt 
aent  over;  but  neither  the  funds  allowed  are  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  esta- 
blishment with  e(^at,  nor  ia  the  situation  auch  as  to  enable  the  director  to 
cultivate  plants  of  anv  rarity  in  the  open  ground  {  the  establishment  being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  so  low  that,  in  winter,  it  more  resembles 
a  badly  drained  marah  than  a  botanic  garden.  Ohent,  nevertheless,  is,  at  tfan 
moment,  very  prosperous  in  the  gardening  way  (  and  is  daily  receiving  new 
plants  from  England,  and  distributing  them  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  New 
houses  are  erecting  every  where;  and,  though  there  are,  at  leaat,  one  hundred 
commercial  gardeners  within  the  walls,  yet  new  ones  are  continually  setting 
up  in  business.  Bo  much  are  flowers  este^ned,  that  this  autumn  coneiderablQ 
robberies  of  plants  have  taken  place;  and,  in  one  instance,  by  a  confidential 
workman,  to  a  large  amount.  1  am  sorry  to  add  that  the  recdvers  of  many 
of  the  stolen  plants  rank  amongst  the  gentry  of  the  place,  who  were  not 
ashamed  to  pay  an  inferior  price  for  them  to  a  workman,  though  they  must 
have  known  ^nt  the  said  workman  had  no  right  to  sell  his  master's  plants. 
As  every  one  here  has  a  great  taste  for  fiowers,  plants  are  as  good  as  money ; 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  are  persons  who  do  not  bedtste  to  corrupt  tne 
uneducated  workmen,  by  dving  them  a  slight  tecompence  on  condition  that 
they  provide  them  with  plants.  I  believe  I  could  trust  the  greatest  tbief  in 
Belgium  to  walk  in  my  garden,  and  a  flower  would  not  be  touched,  or  the 
least  mischief  done  to  my  plants;  but,  once  his  back  turned,  and  out  of  the 
garden,  be  would  to  a  certainty  try  to  corrupt  my  gardener,  or  plan  a  way  to 
enter  it  during  the  night.  Dunng  the  time  I  have  livad  in  this  country,  I  have 
never  known  a  flower  to  be  taken  by  any  visitor  who  has  paid  my  ^rden  ■ 
visit;  and,  during  the  dahlia  and  geranium  seasons,  I  have  many  hundreds,  of 
alt  kinds  of  people,  who  request  to  see  my  collectianB;  and,  tnoiigh  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  or  my  gardeners  to  attend  to  every  one,  yet  not  even  a  leaf 
has  been  taken  without  permission,  nor  the  least  niischiet  done.  Whatever 
thefts  are  committed  are  generally  done  by  your  confidential  workmm,  who, 
knowing  the  value  of  plants,  cannot  resist  the  temptation.  They  are  without 
education;  and  even  those  who  have  a  smattering  of  learning  are  often  the 
worst.  They  are  not  readers,  but  spend  all  their  evenings  in  the  calmreU, 
where  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  too  many  temptations  to  be  resisted ;  and 
many,  moreovo',  think  that,  so  long  as  they  do  not  steal  money,  they  amy 
make  free  with  their  master's  goods  as  much  as  they  think  fit. 

It  will  require  many  years  before  a  reform  can  be  managed  here,  in  respect 
to  rendering  the  working  gardener  honest  Three  thinsa  absolutely  are 
wanting  at  present ;  viz.  higher  wages,  education,  and  mor^ty.  The  lost,  in 
my  opmion,  ia  the  most  wanted,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  attuned.  The 
two  first  will  come  in  time.  — JoAn  Maddeton.     Ghent,  Dec.  1S36. 

Anc  PlartU.  —  A  considerable  number  of  new  plants  have  been  brought 
home  from  Japan  by  Dr.  Von  Sieboldt,  and  deposited  in  the  Botanic  Oardea 
of  Ghent,  whence  some  of  them  have  already  ibund  their  way  to  British 
gardens.  Aniong  these  are,  a  beautiful  new  clematis,  described  and  figured  in 
a  former  page ;  and  £pim^iJium  macrinthum,  to  be  hereafler  noticed.  The 
total  number  of  species  brought  to  Europe  alive,  by  Dr.  Von  Sieboldt,  is  said 
to  be  160.  Dr.  Lindley  observes  that  "  this  is  by  far  the  most  considerable 
importation, from  Japan  that  has  yet  been  made;  and  its  results  have  been  so 
saUafactary,  as  to  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  Dutch  may  be  the  means  of  brining 
us  acquainted  with  a  larger  portion  of  the  beautiful  plants  of  that  most  lungular 
country."  (Bot.  fcg.,  >ov.  1836.) 

GERMANY. 
A  Flora  ExcunoTia  Exotka  Germaaica  is,  I  understand,  about  to  be  under- 
taken by  one  of  the  Berlio  professors.  It  is  to  be  a  catalogue  of  all  the  foreign 
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pIuiU,  hkrdy  and  tender,  which  are,  or  have  been,  in  cultinitkin  in  GemWBj, 
with  reference*  to  figuTCa,  Sec.,  ill  the  manner  or  jniur/fortefi*  "-     '         "^   " 


with  the  furthar  raluable  addition  of  a  reference  to  nrden*  in  which  thcj  majr 
be  found  growins,  and  with  the  pricea  at  whidi  they  are  luuall]'  aold.  h  is 
your  Arboretum  SribniMaiM,  —  /  ft.     Frmkforf,  Dec.  10.  1B36. 


T%e  Pfaueu  Ituet  at  Poftdam. —  On  learing  Berlin,  we  stopped  for  ■  conjdc 
nf  houn  at  the  lovely  Pbuen  Insd,  or  Ule  of  Peaoocka,  in  the  Havel,  near 
Potidam.  It  it  nearly  an  En^i«h  mile  long,  and  belMigs  to  the  kin^  who 
has  a  curiouB  kind  of  fned-d-terre,  or  shooting-box,  <»i  it )  and  it  i*  laid  out 
partly  as  ■  coological,  partly  as  a  botanical,  garden.  In  the  fanner  depait- 
ment,  the  animals  are  more  remarkable  for  their  fine  state  of  health  than  fi 


their  number  or  rariety.  In  the  botanical  department,  the  palm-houae,  built  in 
1B30,  to  recdre  the  palins  bought  by  the  kiiu  at  Paris,  is  very  bandaome ;  not 
■o  much,  perhaps,  for  its  exterior  form,  as  for  the  interior  arrangement. 


alataniain  liill  tigour,  above  30  ft.  in  diameter  in  the  spread  of  its 
fbltage.  The  remainder  of  the  house  ia  occupied  by  many  fine  palms,  C^cidea 


btunbusas,  dracienas,  &c.,  intertperBed  with  tower  pUnts ;  and  what  add* 
much  to  the  beauty  is,  the  tcit  tasteful  manner  in  which  the  Pasiid^*  au^ 
dranguliirit,  racetnosa,  kermetifna,  and  other  flowering  creepeta,  ai 


bane  u 
garden 


wherev^  the  want  of  taller  palms  leaves  a  vacanc*.  Tlw 
s  under  the  care  of  M.  Fintelmann,  tne  ncfihew  of  the  olacr  I^ 
telntann,  who  is  removed  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Charlottenbur^  and 
has  taken  with  him  the  fine  collection  of  dahlias  which  uaed  lo  be  at  th* 
Pfauen  Insel.  {Omp.  But.  Mag.,  vol,  ii.  p.  78.) 
DENMARK. 
Agave  ttmmcaiia  is  now  tnagnifieently  in  dower  in  the  Botanic  Qardni, 
Copenh^en ;  a  circumstance  which  has  only  happetied  in  that  garden  twice 
beiore ;  viz.  in  17S4  and  174S.  The  flower  stem  is  IB  ft.  high,  with  twenty- 
two  branches,  on  which  are  upwards  of  3000  flower  buds.  Tht  leaves  coror 
a  space  of  86  ft.  in  circumferoice.  (^Hermit,  Nov.  SO.  1S3A.) 


Abt.  IL    Domettic  Noticet. 

ENGLAND. 

DouGLA^i  MoKument.  —  The  subscriptions  for  Douglas's  monument  bdng, 
BO  fiir  as  we  are  concerned,  now  nearly  brought  to  a  close,  though  the  sum 
raised  has  not  equalled  our  expectations,  yet  we  cannot  help  doing  justice  to 
the  extraordinary  leal  which  on  this  occasion  has  been  shown  bv  sevetalsafw 
dcners,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  M.  Ch.  Rauch,  at  Vienna,  nsa  raised  no 
leu  than  7/.;  and  H.  Ruiz,  jun.,  at  Frankfort,  15/.  Neither  of  these  pef> 
aons,  we  believe,  ever  saw  Douglas ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  one  of  those 
whom  tbey  induced  to  Bubscribe  ever  did.  1'hey  must,  ther^bre,  have  been 
bflucnced  onl^  by  a  love  of  the  plants  which  Douglas  introduced  into  Ger- 
man eardeni,  m  common  with  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe )  and  by  th« 
true  Qerman  spirit,  which  limits  its  approbation  of  merit,  and  its  sympathy  for 
misfortune,  to  no  country.  In  England,  Mr.  Olendinning  has  been  very 
setdout  and  aucceuful;  and  the  lady  of  his  employer.  Lady  Rolle,  was  the 
first  of  the  nobility  to  subscribe.  Mr.  Booth  of  Carciew  (who  raised  4/.  St.), 
Mr.  Cuthill,  Hr.  Carton,  and  a  number  of  other  gardeners,  might  be  men- 
tioned  as  havinz  been  very  active  and  lealoua,  down  to  the  last  sum  which  we 
have  (Jan.  10.) Just  received;  viz.  «.  7i.,  collected  by  Mr.  James  Clait, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  at  Whitehaven  Castle.  To  show  the  eier- 
tions  which  it  is  necessai;  to  make  in  order  to  collect  money  for  purposes  of 
this  kind,  we  make  the  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Clark  s  letter :  —  "On 
receiving  the  August  Number  of  the  Gardengr'i  I^agatme,  containing  the 
'List  for  Subscriptiona '  for  a  monument  to  the  late  Mr.  D.  Douglas,  the 
botanist,  I  left  the  pap«  in  one  of  the  moat  public  places  in  our  town,  a 
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ttatiooer's  ahop.  This  would  not  do  (  no  one  took  any  notice  of  it,  or  seemed 
at  all  arquflinted  with  the  hictory  of  that  worthy  man.  So  I  took  the  three 
Kumbere  of  the  Gardenei'i  Magaxaie  for  May,  August,  and  Kovember,  and 
commenced  a  canvaat.  Tbe  delay  in  collecting,  however,  was  very  great :  I 
had  to  leave  the  Numbers  for  a  night  or  two  with  abnoit  every  person  who 
■ubacrilKd,  in  order  that  they  mi^t  bceome  acquainted  with  Douglas's 
history.  I  am  now  bBM>y  ^  have  it  in  my  power  to.  hand  you  the  tnfliDg 
BUD)  of  U.  1m,  towarda  the  memory  of  one  woo  standi  hi^  in  my  estimation. 
The  foUowiiu  is  a  list  of  subscribers'  names,"  Sec.  &c  [This  list  will  be 
given,  with  oat  of  all  the  oilier  subscribers,  in  a  future   Number.] 

His  Grace  the  Dube  of  Bedford,  with  that  Ubertdity  and  public  spirit  which 
always  distinguiah  him,  has  not  onlj-  subscribed  to  tbe  monument  which  is  to  be 
erected  to  Douglas  in  his  native  villace,  b«it  expresses  a  hope  that,  at  some 
future  day,  a  monument  more  worlBy  of  forming  a  natioiml  record  of  the 
merits  of  this  intrepid  but  unfortunate  collector  may  be  erected,  either  in  the 
Chiswiek  Gardens,  or  in  the  cemetery  at  Kensall  Green,  In  this  hope  we  cor- 
dially concur;  and  we  should  like  to  see  a  second  subsaription  set  on  loot  among 
tbeemptoyera  of  gardeners,  a«  the  present  one  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  gar- 
deners themselves,  for  this  purpose;  the  monument,  in  tbat  case,  being  placed 
in  a  wood  or  garden  of  Douglas's  introductions.  In  tbe  mean  time,  we  think, 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  our  preceding  Volume  (p.  386.),  that  what  may  be 
called  the  gardeners'  monument  to  Douglas  may  be  most  fuipropriately  and 
usefully  placed  in  his  native  village.  The  time  may  probably  come  when  a 
temple  for  the  busts  of  British  worthies  will  be  erected  in  the  metropolis ; 
in  which  the  bust  of  Douglas  might  uipropriatelj'  claim  a  place  among  the 
British  naturalists.  i4'bies  Dougllsa,  howevtt,  will  moke  his  name  known 
amongst  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged  better  than  a  hundred  temples. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  here,  that  very  great  exertions  have 
been  made  by  many  nurserjmen  and  others,  most  of  whom  have  sent  their 
subscriptions  direct  to  the  treasurer  at  Perth ;  and  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons, 
of  Handaworth,  near  Birmingham,  have  raised  and  sent  to  us  no  less  a  sum 
than  8/.  We  intend  to  publish  a  complete  list  of  subscribers,  and  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  monument,  as  soon  as  the  Utter  is  erected,  and  the  whole  e&ir 
completed. 

lAmiatm  Soaetif,  —  Dee.G.  1830.  Flowering  specimens  of  the  sea-^ide 
grape  (Cocc6loba  pub^scens),  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  were 
exhibited.  Mr.  I^nbcrt  exhibited  two  sorts  of  the  Peruvian  grain  called 
quinoa,  from  his  garden  at  Boytou  House,  Wilts ;  one  of  which,  now  termed 
black  quinoa,  he  regards  as  a  distinct  species,  and  proposes  to  call  it  Cheno- 
p6iiium  altlssimum  ;  the  stems  of  it  exhibited  to  the  meeting  bdng  upwards 
of  18  ft.  in  height.  Mr.  Ward  exhibited  specimens  <^  two  remarkable  para- 
utic  plants ;  one,  the  Aphytela  hydnora,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
related  to  the  gigantic  rafflesia  of  the  Indian  Islands ;  the  other,  the  Cyno- 
mdrium  cocctneum,  from  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  it  is  eaten  bv  the 
natives.  Tbe  last  is  also  found  in  Malta,  Sicily,  and  Barbary;  where,  How- 
ever, the  plant  is  extremely  local.  A  notice  by  the  churman  was  read  on  the 
culture  of  the  ouinoa  ui  Upper  Peru,  where,  on  the  high  plains,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  13,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  scarcely  any  other  grmn  ia 
grown ;  though,  since  the  introduction  of  com  from  Europe,  the  cultivation 
of  the  quinoB  has  greatly  diminished  in  Lower  Peru  and  Chili.  Read,  also, 
descriptions  of  two  species  of  ttie  natural  order  Conifers,  by  Professor  Don, 
librarian  to  the  Linntean  Society.  One  of  these  is  the  f^nus  brutia,  a  native 
of  Brutium  or  Calabria,  and  nearly  related  to  the  maritune  pine  of  Greece: 
the  other  is  the  Araucdria  Cunninghimi.  (_IJtrrarv  Gaietir,  Dec.  tO.)  In 
the  Penny  Cydoptedia,  under  the  article  Chenopoduicese,  vol.  vii.  p.  39.,  it  is 
stated  that  the  seeds  of  quinoa  "  ore  ripened  in  England,  and  may  now  be  pur- 
chased at  any  of  the  seed  shops ;  but  the  plant  can  hardly  be  considned  worth 
the  attempt  at  cultivating  it  where  any  thmg  dte  will  grow." 

Hi/rtieviturei  Soeiely'*   Garden. — Jan.  It.      Chimon&nthus  fiignns  and 
O  3 
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11.)  m  noir  coming  beaa- 

J ,  _„ ve  wall. 

than  the  pnyeccing  coping  of  reed  hurdlei. 

C.  r.  grandifldms  {Jig.  3 1 .),  though  less  fn-  30 

grant,  ia  decidedly  more  omamratal  than      . 

Cbe  other,  from   the  large  tixe   and   deep    / 

yellow  oT  ha  flowers.    It  is  quite  delighttul   U 

to  behold  Mich  •  ditplay  of  bne  blouom  at  v 

tfaii  leason  of  the  year.     It  is  only  neces-   Q 

■ary  to  see  these  plants  in  order  to  desire    L 

to  purchase  them ;  and  they  will  grow  in    ' 

Miy  court-jrard  or  town  garden,  provided 

they  are   trained   to   the  south  side  of  a 

waU  or  house.    R^t  sangulneum,  owing   to  tlie  runs  of  autumn  and  the 

mildneu  of  that  season  having  swelled   the   buds,  ia  coming  into  flower; 

and  the  male  catlcins   of  A^aa  incana  are  fully  expanded,  while  those  of 

CMrryu  elUptica  are  nearly  so.    The  advanced  state  of  the  flower  buds  of 

Oats'giis  Ar6nia  and   C.  mauroccanm  confirm  us  in  our     < 

conjecture  that  these  two  kinds  of  thorn  are  on!  v  varieties 

of  the  sam  e  spedn.     We  are  happy  to  learn  that  there 

has  been  an  unusually  large  number  of  applications  for 

•cions  of  CVat«^gus  this  »eaaon ;   so  we  hope  that   the 

species  of  this  most  beautiful  and  very  hardy  genus  of  low   < 

trees   will    soon   be   extensively  distributed   in  Britain,   / 

Considerable  alterations  ore  making  in  the  garden,  the  \. 

otyect  of  which  is  to  distribute  the  arboretum   over  a   u 

more  eitensive  space,  in  order  that  each  individual  tree 

Bsy  display  something  like  its  natural  size  and  shape.  This 

is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  conformitv  with  what  we  have 

suggested  in  various  volumes  of  this  Msgnzine ;  but  more  especially  in  Vol.  V. 

p.34^.,  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  850.  As  it  is  impossible  (at  least,  so  it  appears  to  ub)  that 

the  Sodaty,  with  their  present  garden,  can  ever  do  justice  to  the  whole  of  the 

British  timber  trees,  since  the  elms  and  poplars  would  alone,  to  do  them  ju9> 

tice,  occupy  the  whole  garden,  we  would  sugcest  the  idea  of  their  coniiiiins 

tbenwelvea  to  tree*  and  shrubs  which  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  omamentiS 

purposea.     Indeed,  we  think  we  have  been  informed  that  they  are  doing  this. 

The  forest  trees  can  be  taken  up  by  an  arboricultural  society,  and,  doubtless, 

will  be  M  in  due  time. 

The  Botany  of  Batleriea  Fieldi.  —  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Botanical 
Society  oT  London,  held  at  their  rooms.  No.  11.  John  Street,  Adelphi,  a 
communication  was  read  by  the  curator,  Daniel  Cooper,  Esq.,  author  of 
Solanical  Rambia  wi/AiN  Thirty  MUet  of  London, "  On  the  Distribution  of  the 
Localities  of  wild  Plants  in  Battersea  Fields,"  accompanied  with  a  plan,  or  map, 
of  that  locality  (scale,  Sft.  to  the  mile),  in  which  the  localities  of  the  planU 
were  accurately  shown.  To  this  gentleman  practical  botanists  ore  indebted 
fbrUus  novel  idea;  for,  if  they  wish  to  see  the  locality  of  any  particular  pluit, 
they  have  only  to  refer  to  the  plan,  in  which  oil  the  meadows,  pastures, 
ditoies,  &c.,  are  delineated,  with  the  plants  written  in  the  situations  where 
they  have  been  found.  Mr.  Cooper  stated  that  Battersea  Fields  have  been 
for  years  past  famous  for  the  supply  of  specimens  they  hnve  yielded  to  the 
naturalist,  more  particularly  the  botanist.  He  divided  this  locality  into  us 
diatrictg;  the  m^ows  and  pastures,  cultivated  Relds,  osier  grounds,  Batter- 
sea Common,  &c.  &c. ;  and  under  the  head  of  each  he  mentioned  those  plants 
which  were  of  rare  occurrence.  Of  the  prorusion  of  wild  plants  found  in 
this  locality  Mr,  Cooper  made  the  following  remarks:  —  *'  Ol  the  10*  natural 
orders  of  British  flowering  plants  mentioned  in  Dr.  Lindley's  first  edition  of 
his  S^Tiopnt,  61  are  found  in  this  locality  ;  of  the  503  genera,  214  arc  here 
distributed ;  lastly,  out  of  the  1500  estimated  species  of  Britieh  flowering 
plants,  400  are  here  dispersed.  Thus,  in  this  piece  of  ground,  which  measures 
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■bout  B  mile  and  a  half  in  lengtb,  and  not  quite  >  mile  in  breadth,  we  bare 
BK>re  than  one  half  of  the  natural  ordo^  ai  fil  to  101 ;  not  quite  half  the 
genera,  as  S14  to  SOS ;  and  rather  better  than  one  founh  the  apeciea,  in  the 
ratio  of  400  to  1500."  (Morning  Ciroturie,  Jan.  6.  ySSl.) 

New  XUchen'Gtirditiij,  unfi  Fhaitr-Giadaa  and  Skntbbtriet  iMaclitd,  are 
now  forming  at  Carclew,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  under 
the  direction  of  Hr.  Beattie  Booth.  Mr.  Rutger,  who  has  lately  returned 
from  that  part  of  the  country,  and  has  viiitcd  these  gardens,  spealis  of  them 
aa  among  the  moBt  interesting  which  he  cTer  saw.  We  Ik^  Hr.  Booth 
will  favour  ub  with  a  plan  and  description  of  hii  improTements,  with  all 
the  various  details  of  execution,  planting,  3k.,  for  this  Magawne.  —  Ctmd. 

IRELAND. 

Satanic  Gardaa,  Glatnemn.  —  The  following  extract  front  Mr.  Niren'* 
report  is  alluded  to  in  our  preceding  Volume,  p.  680.,  and  was  intended  to 
appear  in  that  Volume ;  but,  like  many  other  miacellaneous  articUt,  has  been 
d^erred  front  want  of  room.  Mr.  Niien,  after  enumerating  the  dIKrent  con- 
tnbutione  of  plants,  seeds.  See.,  which  had  been  made  to  the  garden,  proceed! 
as  follows :  — 

"  Oentktnea,  I  feel  it  espedaUy  mj  dan  to  suoest  how  important  it  be- 
comes, for  the  further  credit  and  reEpectability  of  the  garden,  that  some  dis- 
posable sum  of  money  should  be  placed  at  your  command,  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  to  the  support  of.and  participating  in  the  importations  sent  home 
by,  foreign  collectors,  as  does  almost  every  similar  institution  in  Britain ;  for, 
without  some  such  arrangement,  it  will  be  almost  impossUile  for  me  Co  ke«p 
equal  with  such  establishments,  or  be  able  to  act  upon  that  reciprocal  prin- 
ciple of  mterchange  bo  essential  to  the  weU-being  and  respectability  oi  the 

"  The  sereral  bot-bouses  are  now,  I  am  hamj^  to  saj,  pretty  well  stocked 
with  plants ;  still,  however,  there  are  ^reat  deficiencies  in  several  intereatii^ 
genera,  such  as  the  Eilcex  and  parasitical  Orchfdete,  without  which  no  botam- 
cal  garden,  at  the  present  day,  can  be  considered  complete.  Thev  are  also  in 
excellent  repair,  and  will,  when  therepmrsand  alterations  on  the  lar^  round- 
house are  completed,  present  accommodation  of  the  most  respectable  descrip* 
tion.  A  commodious  potting'Sbed  has  also  been  erected,  and  an  office  for 
keeping  seeds,  as  well  as  transacting  the  business  of  the  ^irden,  is  also  being 
fitted  up  in  one  of  the  gate-houses. 

"  During  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring,  I  am  most  anxious  to  proceed  to 
the  formation  of  a  natural  arraQganent  of  plants,  on  the  portion  of  ground 
[wrtly  prepared  for  that  ourpose;  without  which  the  garden  remains  compara- 
tively vacant  and  tnamtplete.  To  accomplish  this,  I  hope  to  exercise  all  the 
economy  in  my  power  as  regards  the  laiHrur  part  of  the  work ;  but,  in  filling 
the  aaid  arrangement  with  plants,  it  will  be  impracticable  for  me  so  to  do, 
without  making  considerable  exertions  in  the  way  of  collecting,  hj  pertonatfy 
visiting  such  nurseries,  botanic  and  private  gardens,  aa  will  be  most  likely  to 
assist  in  the  work. 

"  In  that  portion  of  the  garden  appropriated  for  the  culture  of  agrlcuHurat 
nedmem,  I  am  h^py  to  inform  you  that  a  fur  beginning  has  been  made,  in 
Uie  way  of  gnuia,  graim,  tooU,  dec,  which,  if  properly  followed  up,  will,  I 
hope,  De  found  of  much  importance  to  the  agnculture  of  Ireland,  as  far  as 
the  inlRKluction  of  the  brit  and  moti  mproved  varieties  of  such  things  is 
Goncenied.  To  follow  up  this  most  useful  and  important  branch,  it  becomes 
h%hl;^  requisite  that  I  should  be  afforded  some  opportunity  of  penonalfy 
examming  the  state  of  the  agriculture,  as  well  as  thejorctlhg,  of  the  country ; 
all  which  could  be  accomplished  whilxt  in  pursuit  of  ootanical  objects. 

"In  connexion  with  the  above,  I  b^  leave  to  annex  the  following  report. 
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h  ft.  apart  eoery  uny,  Thej  hBTc  produced,  at  an  avenge,  enu  Hmt  weight 
from  each  cut,  or  set ;  in  (ome  JDnaaces,  as  m  that  of  the  tpedmen  now  □■»■ 
■entetJ,  the  produce  from  one  set  it  16  lb. :  some  of  the  tuben  weighed  4  lb. 
each.  Each  potato  baa  tbua  produced  upwards  of  10 at.,  in  all  SSat.  weight; 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  88tona  per  Iriin  acr&  Had  the  aett  been  on];  3  ft. 
Munder,  which  would  have  been  quite  aufficient,  the  produce  would  have  been 
in  the  proportioD  of  about  35  toni  per  Iriah  acre. 
"  On  analysing  and  comparing  thii  apeciea  ' 
of  the  Irith  red  apple  potato,  the  reiult  wai  ai 

1  oa.  Aill. 
J  wiirzel  potato    -         -        -  8}  oi.  1  ox.  abort. 

«  Thia  latter  apeciea  of  potato  aeema  to  be  more  particularly  ^iplkable  to 
the  feeding  of  cattle. 

"For  the  purpose  of  asccKuning  aome  doubtfiil  pointa  reapecting  the 
cauae»  ef  lailure,  aa  alluded  to  in  the  eaaay  on  that  subset  laat  year,  the  fbU 
lowing  I*  an  account  of  the  result  of  teveit  additioiial  experimenta  tried  thia 
year  j  all  of  which  go  to  confirm  the  correctoeaa  of  the  opiniou  then  ad- 
vanced:— 

No.  1.  One  line  t^  pki-eye  potatoes,  planted  whole,  har- 
inc  been  preriously  steeped  for  ten  houn  in  a  atrong 
■oTutian  ot  salt,  made  so  etrong  ai  tojieal  an  egg  -        -     8       18 
No.  t.  An  equal  number  of  cuta  prepared  at  above    ■      .    3        0 
No.  3.         Do.  do.  planted  tduU  on  perfectly 

diylittN  -  -  -  -  -  -2       12 

No.  4.         Do.  do.  cuts,  aa  above        -         -    S      19 

No.  5.         Do.  do.  whole,  on  moist  dung      -    3        2 

No.  6.  Do.  do.  cuts,  as  above        •  -     2       12 

No.  7.  Do.  do.  whol^  ta^nregimled-mXh  a 

portioa  of  a  potato  that  had  failed  -  -  -     2       IS 

"  From  about  witj  varieties  of  seedling  potatoea  raised  last  year,  I  am  at 
present  tetee^Kg  those  of  the  best  quahty,  of  whicb,  I  am  happy  to  state, 
there  are  sevcrd.''" 

IHie  commit!^  of  botany,  on  preienting  Mr.  Nivea's  report,  state  that 
they  "  cannot  omit  the  nieasins  duty  of  testifying  thmr  entire  approbation  of 
the  eeal  and  skill  with  wtiich  the  many  improvements  have  be^  carried  on 
there  during  the  past  spring  and  summer,  and  of  the  very  credicahle  state  in 
which  it  appeared  during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association ;  the  members 
of  which,  particularly  those  profession  ally  connected  with  the  science  of 
.botany,  expressed  their  highest  admiration  of  it." 

An  Experimental  Horlictdlural  Garden,  and  a  Natunud  Arborelmn,  have  been  ^ 
projected  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  by  an  enlightened  and  active- 
minded  individua],  who  has  kindly  promised  to  send  us  further  details  when 
the  proper  time  arrives.  Would  tnat  we  could  see  the  King's  Paik  and 
'  ''  '  "  '  '  ' '  ~  t  as  an  arboretum  for  Scotland  j  and  the  Brent's 
i  Kensington  Gardens,  in'"'—-  ■"--  *•---'  >''-'-._ 
it  as  an  arboretum  for  Eo^nd. 


A  lauMBER  of  gardeners  being  anxious  Co  form  a  Sodety  of  Mutual  In- 
struction, by  conversation,  reading  essays,  end  discussions  upon  general, 
prnctical,  and  scientific  subjects,  several  meetings  were  held  for  that  purpose 
at  Mr.  Weeks's,  King's  Rood,  Chelsea,  who  kindly  provided  every  necessaiy 
accommodation.    At  one  of  these  meetings,  held  on  Nov.  7.,  the  followii^ 
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rules  were  agreed  to,  and  received  tlie  confirmBtion  or  the  Society  on  Kot,  SI, 
at  Mr.  Melwood'a  school-room.  Brook  Oreen  Lane,  HftmmerHnith,  wbere  the 
meetings  will  be  held  until  farther  notice.  Knowing  that  ^ou  take  grefkt 
interest  in  nich  associations,  1  am  happy  to  infono  you  that  we  have  already 
received  the  entrance-moDcy  of  between  forty  and  fifty  subscribers;  and  I 
send  you  the  suljoined  rulea,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  SocieCy, 
that  they  should  be  forwarded  to  the  conductors  of  the  Qardene^i  Magatme 
and  the  Horticutiimi  Beptler.  —  Bobert  FU.  TalttrtaU'i  Garicnt,  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  Dec.  1636. 

Ruucs. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  denoniiaated  the  West  London  Oaidenen'  Ajk^ 
Ctuioo  for  mutual  Instruction. 

8.  The  expenses  of  the  Sodety  shslt  be  defrayed  from  donations,  and  the 
entraoceHDoney  and  subscripdons  of  members. 

3.  Each  person,  on  becoining  a  member  of  the  Society,  shall  pay  the  sum, 
if  amateur,  5i.;  head  gardener,  it.  M.;  journeyman.  It.  6d.;  and  appren- 
tice, 1j. 

4.  Any  person,  to  be  admitted  ss  a  member,  must  be  recommended  by  a 
member  of  the  Society,  and  voted  for  at  the  next  meeting. 

5.  Whoever  shall  make  a  donation  to  the  value  of  two  giuneas  shall  bo 
considered  a  member  for  life. 

6.  Whoever  ahsll  make  a  donation  to  the  value  of  three  guiueai  diall  be 
Gonwdered  au  honorary  vice-president  and  member  lor  Ule. 

7.  Each  person,  on  becoming  a  member  of  the  Society,  is  to  pve  his  DMae 
and  address  and  the  same  is  to  be  entered  in  a  ho<d(  k(f>t  for  that  purpoae  by 
the  secretary. 

S.  Any  member  cban^ng  his  residence  will  communicate  the  Mme  to  the 


.  The  supreme  government  of  the  Society  wiD  be  vested  in  a  general 
meeting  of  its  memlws,  which  shall  at  all  times  have  tbe  power  to  alter  uid 
remodel  its  rules;  but  due  notice  must  be  given  of  any  proposed  altetation 
at  the  previous  meeting. 

10.  The  generul  executive  management  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  a 
committee  of  twelve  persons,  including  the  office-bearers  of  the  Society;  five 
of  which  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

11.  The  committee  shall  be  elected  every  six  months,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  members  of  committee  shall  act  at  chainnen  at  the  meetings  of  tbe  Society, 
in  rotation. 

18.  The  committee  of  management  shall  have  tbe  power  of  regulating  the 
order  and  succeasioD  of  subjects  proposed  for  discussion. 

13.  Any  penon  wishing  a  certain  aulgect  discussed  must  intimate  the  same 
to  a  member  of  committee. 

14.  The  person  who  proposes  a  certtun  subject  for  discussion  will  be  enti- 
tled to  commence  that  subject. 

15.  The  secretory  shall  keep  a  book  of  minutes  of  all  the  proceeiUngs  of 
the  Society;  and  the  same  to  belaid  upon  the  table  at  every  meeting  of  mem- 
bers, for  their  inspection. 

16.  The  Society  shall  meet  every  alternate  Monday,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  precisely  m  winter,  and  at  eight  o'clock  iu  summer ;  the  buuneas  of 
the  meetuig  always  to  be  finished  by  ten  o'clock. 

17.  A  &U-  balance  sheet  of  the  &iancial  afbirs  of  the  Society  shall  be  laid 
before  the  members  every  six  months. 

IS,  No  visitors  to  be  admitted  more  than  twice,  without  jobing  the  Sode^. 

19.  No  refreshments  allowed  to  be  taken  iu  the  meeting-room. 
80.  No  subjects  of  a  religious  or  political  nature  to  be  dixcuBsed, 

SI.  Any  person  not  yielding  obedience  to  tbe  rules  shall  be  disqualified  fgr 
remaining  a  member  of  the  Society. 
£8.  A  general  meeting  of  members  inll  be  held  mery  six  months. 
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Prendeot, ;  Vice-President, ;  Honorary  Secrebuj,  Mr.  Wedu  ; 

SecretBTT,  Hr.  Fmh  j  Trewurer,  Hr.  Oibtw,  Dover  Street. 

COUHITTSB. 

Hewrs.  (^bba,  Kmt,  Temple,  Stapletoo,  F1«b,  Plunket,  Kem,  J.  WalkeTi 
Fruice,  Week*,  Robert  Cattlei^b,  Cur. 

We  are  much  pleued  to  Me  tbe  estabbriuaeDt  of  saA  a  aodetj  u  this; 
sure,  M  we  are,  that,  if  it  be  but  well  (upported  b;  voung  men  anuous  to 
advance  themaelves  in  their  professioa,  it  mil  do  incalculafals  good.  It  will 
do  good  not  onlv  to  the  young  men  individually,  both  aa  men  and  as  gar> 
denera,  bat  it  wilt  raise  the  professioii  of  eardener  among  other  profeasiona. 
Oardenera  ahould  always  bear  this  in  mind,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  advance 
thetnselres,  and  quite  another  thing  to  advance  the  art  which  they  practise. 
Let  them  never  forget  that  the  former  can  only  be  done  by  gardenera  them* 
aelves.  The  latts  may  be  done  by  the  emplOTm  of  gardeners,  and  with  very 
little  advantage  to  tbe  former.  (See  Vol.  XII.  p.  614.)  For  example,  the 
better  kinds  of  fi^t,  cuUnary  v^etables,  and  flowers  mav  be  introduced  mto 
cnltivatiofi,  and  better  implements  may  be  devised  for  cultivating  them,  with- 
out adding  one  hour  per  week  to  the  leisure  time  sKirded  the  gardcDer  for 
bis  own  impravenient  or  enjoyment,  or  li.  per  wtA  for  his  domestic  com- 
forts.   We  repeat,  that  no  power  on  earth  is  capaUe  of  raising  gardeoers  ii 


the  scale  of  society,  or  of  increasing  Aeir  comfort*  and  ei^oyments,  but  their 
own  exertions.  Let  gardenen  try  if  they  can  convince  ue  world  that  a 
mperior  d^ree  of  scientific  knowledge  will  produce  superior  results; 


a  respects  them  individually,  let  them  endeavour  further  to  show  that  the 


labours  of  a  worUne  gardener  are  not  inconsistent  with  tbe  manows  of  a  gen 
tleman,  the  knowle&e  of  a  man  of  eduction,  and,  above  all,  with  the  practice 
of  both  speaking  ana  writing  correctly,  in  ^  communicaliona  with  nis  em- 
ployers. 

We  shall  be  hwpy  to  report  the  proceedings  of  Ae  Sooety  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  pubush  such  iM4>ers  as  OMy  be  read  at  thra"  meetings,  when,  like 
that  of  Mr.  ^h  (p.  49.)  they  are  adapted  ibr  our  pages. 


Art.  IV.    Supplement  to  the  Provincial  Horticultural  Sodeliet  in  the 
preceding  Volume. 

Bbdpordshirb.  —  BedfertUtuv  HoriicttUvnd  Sodetj/. — Jufy26. 1836.  This 
was  an  annual  show  for  flowers  and  fruit ;  and  the  most  successful  candidates 
were,  the  Itev.  Mr.  Newby,  Hr.  H.  Moyle,  and  Mr.  Furae.  The  best  carna- 
tion was  Hepworth's  leader,  and  the  bnt_picotee,  I^bss  Willoughby.  Amoi% 
the  fruit,  the  lareest  gooseberry  (the  roaring  lion)  was  shown  by  Mr.  Furte, 
and  wdghed  SOdwt.  15  gr.  "nke  cottagers'  [Hiies  were  Glly-two  in  number, 
which  were  distributed  among  twenty-seven  mdividunls. 

UAHFaHttiE.^Ham>$hireI{iirtierilitmil  Society.  —  N6t.3.  This  was  the  last 
general  meeting  for  tbe  seasou ;  and  there  was  an  excellent  dimlay  of  autumnal 
fruits,  pears  of  excellent  quality  and  numsous  varieties.  The  gtspes,  for 
the  season,  were  fine.  Flowers,  but  few,  it  being  too  early  for  the  abundant 
vnrietjes  of  chirsaatfaemums  which  are  now  grown.  A  great  variety  of  v^e- 
tables,  of  exccUent  quality.  The  cottagers'  cxhibitionB  were  very  numerous, 
and  in  great  variety :  thdr  apples,  pears,  and  potMoes  were  good.  (IfatupiMre 
CAromcle,  Nov.  7.  1838.) 

'  HBiiTf  oRDSniHB.  —  Hertjbrd  HorGcakmid  Soaelj/. —  Dec.  13.  A  general 
summary  was  read  of  the  proceedmgs  of  the  year,  with  a  list  of  the  priiea 
distributed  April  S7.,  June  2S.,  Jul^  27.,  and  Sept  7,  Several  resolutions 
passed,  amone  which  were  the  foltowiw; — That  a  silver  medal  be  presented, 
with  the  thanKS  of  this  meeting,  to  Hr.  Francis,  nurseryman,  of  Herabrd,  and 
to  Hr.  Pad,  jun^  nurseryman,  of  Cheshunt,  for  their  services,  as  judges,  at 
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the  Society'*  exLibitionB  this  year.  —  TfiM  Loudon't  Gardena't  MagaAie  be 
t«ken  in  evei7  month,  at  the  expense  of  the  Societj.  Number*  to  be  left  at 
Mr.  G^rge  SiniEon'a,  Market  Place,  HertfcHvl,  ttnd  Co  be  open  to  the  inapec- 
tion  of  any  of  the  aubBcriben  at  any  time ;  to  be  bound  up  at  the  end  or  the 
year.  The  show  of  af^les  and  pean  at  thU  meeting  waa  extremely  fine,  and 
tbe  greater  part  of  them  were  in  perfect  condition  as  to  keeping.  The  Bay- 
ford  golden  pippin  gained  setenil  priies.  Messrs.  Paul,  Mr.  H'Mullen,  and 
Hr.  Frands  sent  excellent  collections  of  fruit.  (Reformer,  Dec.  20.  1836.) 

NoKTBUUBBRLjtND.  —  Nevxtotle  Botanical  and  HorticuUural  Soeieiy. — 
Dec.  9.  TtiG  apples  and  pears  were  of  the  most  splendid  description,  in  a 
Uioet  excdlent  ctate  of  preservation,  and  in  great  variety ;  and  the  vegetablei 
nne  most  excellent.  The  chryBsnthemuma  and  camellias  were  very  beautiful. 
(IfetBeaiUe  Covnad,  Dec.  17.  1836.) 

LANciSHimit.  —  Gooieberry  Skowt  /or  1836.  —  We  have  recaved  the  fol< 
lowing  account  from  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Soul :  —  "  It  appears 
from  the  Oooieberry  Repiler  that  there  we  only  two  named  seedlings  out  thia 
year;  one  white,  and  one  yellow.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  heaviest 
gnoseberriea  grown  thia  year  in  each  of  the  four  classea,  with  the  name  of  the 
exhibitor,  and  of  the  place  where  each  was  exhibited:  —  Red,  companion, 
88  dwt.,  by  Mr.  Stuhbs,  at  Sandon,  StafTordshire ;  yellow,  two  to  one,  S3  dwt. 
!Ogr.,by  Mr.  Hulland,  Hooley  Hill;  green,  tbnmper,  SSdwt.,  by  Mr.  Blear, 
Banbury;  white,  ostrich,  20 dwt.  18 gr,  by  Mr.  Saywell,  Nottinghamshire; 
twins,  companion,  88  dwt.  6  gr.,  by  Mr.  John  Brotherton,  at  Weataston. 

Hr.  Saul  adds  that  a  seedling  apple,  raised  by  himself,  has  borne  fmit  thia 
Tear  tor  the  first  time.  The  triples  were  produced  in  clusters,  and  one  of  tbe 
largeat  measured  3)in.  by  Sj-in.  The  colour  red  and  yellow,  and  the  shape 
somewhat  resemblea  that  of  a  codlin.  It  will  serve  both  for  the  kitchen  and 
the  table. 

Waswicksbik*. — Btrminghm  BoUaacal  and  HorHeiUltmd  Soeiefy.— 
Oct.  SS.  The  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  was  read,  ttttn 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts:  —  The  collection  of  living  plants  in 
the  guden  of  the  Society,  which  is  larger  and  more  valuable' than  that  of  many 
older  institutions,  has  been  increraed  diirine  the  past  year  by  the  addition  of 
about  TOO  plants  and  000  kinds  of  seeds.  These  have  been  obtained  either  as 
donations,  or  by  interciuir^  with  the  proprietors  of  other  collections.  A  cot- 
lection  of  dried  plants  from  the  Mauritius  has  also  been  presented  by  Robert 
Bevan,  Esq. ;  and  Dr.  Male  has  presented  the  first  volume  of  Stokes's  Medical 


The  curator,  Hr.  Camuvn,  reports  that,  during  the  past  year,  en  archery 
ground  has  been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden ;  that  a  conwderable 
portion  of  the  herbaceous  plants  in  the  Linnean  arrangement  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  lower  pert  of  the  garden,  thus  leaving  but  little  space  in  that 
portion  of  the  grounds  unoccupied ;  ttrat  the  fruit  trees  planted  last  year  in 
the  orchard  are  in  a  thriving  condition,  a  few  sorts  bavins  produced  fruit  this 
season;  and  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  arboretum  have  also  made  con- 
nderable  progress.  About  4MK)  packets  of  seeds  have  been  distributed  to  ell 
shareholders  who  have  applied  for  them,  in  allotments  of  Iburteen  sorts  to 
each.  Dahlias  and  strawberry  plants  have  also  been  distributed  to  such  of  the 
proprietors  as  hold  more  than  one  share.  A  collection  of  seeds  will  agun  be  ' 
ready-fbr  distribudon  by  Dec.  I.  The  sale  of  plants  end  other  produce  of 
the  garden,  for  the  year  ending  June  I,  1836, amounts  to  190J.  13t.  I<f.,  exciu- 
■tve  of  TOJ.  I£(.  Id.  deducted  in  dbcount  to  shareholders.  In  adverting  to  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  gardens,  the  committee .  cannot  omit  expressing  the 
'  high  degree  of  satinfaction  they  have  felt  at  the  judicious  and  indefat^able 
IS  of  Mr.  Cameron ;  and,  in  connderatbn  of  his  voluaMe  services,  the 
ee  have  resolved  to  present  him  with  a  gratuity  of  SO/.,  in  addition  to 
a  permanent  increase  to  his  salary. 

a  view  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  strangers  to  the  gardens,  the 
committee  have  ni^lied  the  principal  hotel  and  innkeqwra  with  a  number  of 
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ticket*,  entitling  the  holder*  of  them  (iTslnngen)  to  be  admitted  on  the  pkf* 
ment  of  \i.  each.  It  wax  alBo  Btsted  that,  since  ttic  lut  uinual  meeting  • 
change  baa  been  made  in  the  plan  of  the  ezhitntioni.  After  ume  negotiBCioD, 
it  was  conudered  desir^le  by  the  comiuittee  to  fortn  a  union  with  the  'V/ti- 
wicluhire  Floral  and  Horticultunl  Societj,  under  the  title  of  the  "  United 
ExbibitioR*  of  the  Birmincham  Botanical  aiid  Warwickthire  Floral  Sodetj," 
one  of  the  main  ol^ccta  of  which  wai  to  prevent  the  too  frequent  recurrence 
of  exhil^tiona.  {An£t  Btmangham  Gaietlr,  Oct.  31.) 

Coventry  and  IViavncliiAre  Floral  and  HorticuJliiral  Sodrty.  —  Jtmc,  For 
the  flowen.  Lady  Hood  and  Hr.  James  Howe  appear  to  have  been  the  moet 
MicccMful  compettton ;  and  for  the  fruit  and  rcgetablea.  Earl  Craven  and 
Lady  Hood.  Some  very  tieautiful  roaei  were  aent  by  Earl  Craven.  (Ceea^ty 
Mercury,  June  85.  IB36.) 

Sept.  14.  The  abow  of  plauta,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  was  moat 
excelleDt  i  but  to  enumerate  individual!}'  the  different  specimens  exhibited 
would  br  exceed  our  limits;  and  we  can  only  express  our  dedded  opinion, 
that,  with  a  eontbuance  of  the  industry,  perseverauce,  and  attention  hitherto 
pud  by  the  subscrUMn  who  have  *o  spiritedly  come  forward  with  the  pcoduc- 
tioDB  of  thmr  gardens,  the  Society  will  flourish  beyond  the  expectations  of  the 
■poet  sanguine  of  its  fa'amoters,  and  that  everj'  good  anticipated  at  iti  fortiw- 
tion  will  be  fully  realised.  The  doors  were  opened  about  one  o'clock,  and  in 
•  fiiw  miDUtea  so  peat  was  the  influx  of  subacriben  and  naiton  ■■  bwdj  to 
admit  of  paaiinf  between  the  stand  and  the  taUes.  Id  coocluvon,  we  nuM 
Dot  omit  to  notice  tlie  cottagers*  aitd  articans'  taUe,  upon  which  we  obaerved 
a  good  show  of  vegetables  and  flowen;  and  we  hope  that  an  increasing  emu- 
lation wili  be  excited  amongtt  that  cbM  of  povons;  and  tbat  much  Dcnefit, 
as  well  a*  pleasure,  will  i>e  derived  from  thur  attention  to  horticultoral  pur- 
■uits.  (CWnfru  Herald,  Sept.  16.) 

JTo*.  15,  The  show  of  flowers,  when  taken  in  conmdention  with  the  late 
nn&vourable  state  of  the  weather,  fiv  exceeded  wtiat  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  and  of  the  fruit,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  might,  without 
bewtation,  have  been  nut  in  competition  with  that  of  any  place  ui  England. 
The  grapes,  pears,  and  apples  were  particularly  admired ;  as  were  the  veget^ 
bles,  which,  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  were  in  great  abundance.  Tlie 
prizes  were  gained  prindpally  by  Earl  Craven  (to  whose  gardener,  BIr.  Otivov 
the  q)ecimens  shown  were  highly  creditable).  Lady  Hood,  Chandos  Leigh, 
Esq.,  and  Hessra.  Howe,  Herbert,  and  Ogden.  The  chryaontheraums  shown 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Howe  and  Mr.  Abraham  Herbert  deservw  the  highest  praise. 
(Ibid,  Nov.  18.) 

WALES. 

Oeneral  Meetiag  of  the  Saamiea  and  Keatk  Horticidlm^  Society.  —  Dee.  1. 
After  the  company  tied  viewed  the  chrysanthemums,  and  other  flowers  and 
fhiit,  J.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  HJ>.,  took  the  chair  as  prendent,  and,  having  briefly 
introduced  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  the  company,  called  on  the  hononur 
aecretaiT  to  read  the  report  of  the  managing  committee,  from  which  the  fot 
loving  IS  an  extract: — "The  committee  think  it  unnecessan,  but  in  genenl 
terms,  to  allude  to  the  decided  advance  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  all 
the  leading  branches  of  horticulture  in  this  town  and  neuhboiirhood ;  and 
one  striking  benefit  is,  the  far  better  supply,  in  quantity  and  auality,  eS  these 
things  in  our  market:  this  is  one  of  the  substantial  good  works  of  the  Swan- 
sea and  Neath  Horticultural  Society.  The  gardens  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  of 
the  poor,  have  productions  in  them  now  that  were  never  heard  of,  much  less 
seen ;  every  new  seed  is  tried,  and  the  result  made  known,  by  which  means 
all  share  in  the  advantage,  and  may  select  those  moit  approved.  The  nursery 
and  seedsmen  vie  in  obtaining  the  very  best  and  newest  varietiee,  knowing 
that,  as  a  spirit  of  competition  is  afloat,  their  only  chance  of  success  depends 
on  the  excellence  of  thdr  articles."  I^e  report,  after  alluding  to  tlie  number 
of  prizes  distributed  durii^  the  last  year  amoi^  the  cottagers  (dghty-seien 
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Id  nutnber),  proposed  the  eetabluhtrent  of  &  cottagers'  fund.  Tbia  propoBsI 
waa  adopted,  and  about  two  giuneai  were  collected  from  the  ladiei  at  the 
time,  and  ten  namee  were  put  down  a>  sabscribera.  We  are  happy  to  leant 
that  the  cottagera  have  applied  for  ^mle  trees,  according  to  uie  plan  pn>- 
poaed  in  the  laat  yesr'a  tchedule.  The  Sowers  and  fruit  exhibited  were  rerj 
fine ;  and  the  principal  priiea  were  paxtei  \>j  L.  W.  DHIw jn  and  J.  H.  Vivian, 
Eaqrs^  and  M.PiJ  for  the  county.  The  chrysanthemuias  shown  by  Mr.  Dill- 
wyn  were  eitremely  mlendid.  The  diver  cballenge  box  was  won  by  DiUwyn 
Llewelyn,  Eaq.  {CamMan,  Dec.  10.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Sorticaltvral  Sodetg  of  EtSrAurgh.  —  Dee.  1 .  PremiuniB  were  awarded  for 
the  beat  Atl  aorta  of  French,  Flemish,  or  Oennan  pears,  from  walls :  to  Mr, 
Jamee  ArUie,  jtardener  at  Congalton,  the  first  priie;  and  the  second  to  Mr. 
James  Smith,  Hopetoun  House.  2.  For  the  finest  Continental  pears,  firon 
standard  strees,  to  Mr.  James  Smith,  Hopetoun  House  ;  the  collection  iib- 
eluding  beurr£  Diel,  Marie-Louise,  and  Easter  beurr^.  3.  For  the  beet 
eighteen  sorts  of  Chrysinchemum  sininse  in  flower,  to  Mr.  John  Young-, 
gardener  to  Thomas  Oliver,  Esq.,  Newineton  Lodge,  the  collectkin  contMuing 
aeveral  varieties  not  hitherto  seen  at  Edinbur^gb,  A  second  premium  waa 
voted  for  eitother  meritorious  collection,  sent  by  Mr.  John  Gow,  gardener  to 
Count  Flahault,  TnUallau. 

^)ecimens  of  the  Gogar  [Hppin,  of  very  small  siie,  and  of  very  laige  sica, 
taken  firom  the  lame  tree,  were  placed  on  the  table;  the  contrast  strikii^ly 
evincing  the  signal  eflects  of  climate.  The  tree  happening  to  be  trained 
against  the  badt  wall  of  a  pteach  house,  with  a  north  aspect,  a  branch  waa 
turned  over,  and  introduced  within  the  peach  house ;  the  small  fruit  were  &cm 
the  open  air  with  Uttle  sun,  and  the  lai^  fruit  from  under  the  glaa*  with  fidl 
BUD.  These  curious  specimens  were  communicated  by  Mr.  William  BudtanaOi 
aardener  at  Culdees  Castle,  to  whom  a  smell  honorary  premitun  waa  voted. 
Serera]  stocks  of  Cardoon,  as  large  and  as  wdl  blanched  as  the  Paris  market 
could  produce,  were  exhilnted  by  Mr.  James  Cowan,  gardener  at  St.  Oer- 
niaiiif,  to  whom,  likewise,  a  small  premium  waa  awarded.  A  small  collection 
of  moat  beautiful  ^tples  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  much  admired.  Here 
being  no  competitor  in  this  miit  on  the  present  occasion,  thanks  were  voted 
to  Mr.  John  Clark,  gardener  at  Oosfbrd  House,  who  tnumnitted  the  ipea^ 

The  most  important  communication  made  to  the  meeting  remaina  to  be 
noticed.  In  consisted  of  a  suite  of  named  specimens  of  fine  Flemish  pear^ 
which  come  into  use  for  the  dessert,  in  regular  succession,  from  mid-October 
till  mid-April,  as  established  by  many  years'  experiment  by  Sir  Alexander 
"    e  of  Lofliiess.  partly  on  well  ti  ■        ■  .-.._. 


Hope  of  Lofliiess,  partly  on  well  trees  and  partly  od  dwarf  at ..„     ..... 

Society's  honorarr  eold  medd  was  unanimously  voted  for  this  tnterestiDg 
communication,  whicn  we  hope  the  Societj^  will  speedily  make  public,  for  the 
benefit  and  eDcour^eiaent  of  horticultural  improvers.  A  saikll  premium  was, 
at  the  same  time,  awarded  to  Hr.  Peter  Locknart,  the  gardener  at  Lufibess. 

At  this  meetiDC  we  remarked  that  aeveral  ladies  were  adnutted  membrae  of 
the  Sooety,  and  Uurt  this  was  done  by  acclamation,  while  gentlemM  were  sulv 
jectod  to  the  ballot.  The  office-bearers  (or  1837  were  also  elected.  Among 
the  new  elections  we  are  happy  to  find  that  of  Mr.  Chariea  H.  J.  Smith,  ap- 
poiutedgarden-architect  to  the  Society,  and  Mr.  Janes  Hoenab,  superintendoit 
of  the  Bxperimental  Garden.  {^Edinburgk  Advertiter,  Dec- 9.) 


Art.  V.     Jlulrotpeetive  Criticitm. 
ErhatVU.  —  In  Vol.  XII.  p  605.,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  par^raph, 
for  "  patntii^  the  wood  over  with  coal  tar,"  read  "  painting  the  wall  over  with 
coal  tar." 
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JaiuoH'f  waha.  (p.  715.  and  716.)—  In  conaeqn«nce  of  oar  remartn  m 
this  tutgect,  and  tbe  CMnmunicadoD  from  oar  correqiondeiit  at  Lichfidd, 
relative  to  the  froDtiapiece  to  the  SaSetmn  Wo&iawMir,  me  hare  received  the 
followii^  expbmetioii  from  Hit  Once  the  Duke  of  Bedford:  —  "  I  have  teen 
in  the  Qurdena't  Mmgaune  of  December  last  a  lort  of  controveni^  diKU»- 
■ion  on  what  i«  called  '  JohDBon'a  Willow,'  a  portrait  of  which  I  have  given 
BS  a  fronti^iece  to  the  SaHctum  Wobvniefue.  I  will  therefore  atate  ahortly  what 
■re  tbe  bets  respecting  that  engravine.  In  a  work  which  waa  professedl;  a 
monograpfa  of  wiUowa,  I  thought  I  could  not  introduce  it  more  apprt^Miately 
than  o;  an  engiaTing  of  the  celebrated  tree  of  that  genus,  ao  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  '  JohnaoD'a  Willow.'  I  therefore  commisiioned  Mr. 
Burgess,  so  well  -known  for  his  correct  delineation  of  trees,  and  the  author  of 
that  beautiful  work  the  Eidodtndrm,  to  go  to  Lichfield  to  take  a  aketch  of 
that  celriirated  tree.  Unfortunately,  the  tree  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
•torm  before  Hr.  Burgess  could  reach  Lichfield ;  but  Lady  Chetwynd,  who 
randea  iu  the  nrighbourhood,  kindly  sent  him  some  aketches  and  an  etching, 
aaid  to  be  an  exact  representation  of  the  tree  a  few  years  before  it  felL 
Thoefore  Hr.  Burgess  certainly  did  not  '  compile  a  tree,'  as  stated  by  your 
correspondent  from  Lichfield,  With  reeard  to  tbe  species  of  willow,  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  jSiLlix  Rusaellnns,  aa  I  waa  personally  aaaurcd  by  the  Rer. 
Samuel  Dickenson,  rector  of  Blymhill,  Stafibrdahire,  an  excellent  botanist, 
and  author  of  the  natural  history  portion  of  Shaw's  SiaffbrdtAire." — Bedford. 
Bar^'i  Court,  Jan.  15.  1837. 

Dtttmvng  Uu:  Thript.  (Vol,  XII.  p.  495.)—  The  receipt  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tfaripa  on  cucumber  pUnta,  given  by  Agronome'a  Nephew,  Vol. 
XII.  p.  495.,  ought  to  be  used  with  a  great  deal  of  caution.  About  a  week 
a^o,  I  had  cucumber  plants,  in  boxes,  in  a  fruiting  state,  and  In  good  health, 
in  the  pine  pit.  They  were  beginning  to  have  some  of  the  thrins  appearing  ; 
I  Bp(di«l  the  amoke,  aa  stated,  only  for  a  short  time,  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  not  more  than  half  an  hour  under  the  operation,  when  the  leaves  re- 
ceived a  complete  check,  and  nevra-  recovered ;  and  at  the  same  time,  upon 
examining  the  leaves,  the  thripa  were  as  sprightly  as  ever;  b  consequence  of 
which  I  had  to  sow  and  raise  plants  afresh.  1  state  these  remarks,  that  you 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  cautioning  others.  —  C.  PiUJar.  CAonipmi  Hill, 
near  London,  Nov.  29.  1836. 

Tic  Deanilon  Plough  and  Seapmg-Madane.  —  I  am  very  glad  to  sec  my 
early  friend  and  benevolent  patron,  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston  llouse,  Downe, 
Perthshire,  so  very  successful  in  his  new  plough.  I  saw  him  work  his  reaping- 
machine  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  He  is  the  inventor  of  many  mschines  in 
cotton-spinning  and  other  manufactures.  —  J.  Cuthill.  Dyrhan  Pork  Garden*, 
Dec.  183e. 


Art,  VI.     Queriet  and  Antnert. 

Cboicb  t^SoHfioK  aCommon. — In  selecting  soil  from  commona  or  paature 
lands,  for  potting  plants,  making  or  renewing  borders,  or  an^  other  purpose  in 
gardaiing,  care  is  usually  taken  to  avoid  that  tinctured  with  oxide  of  iron. 
If  audi  soil,  oxidised  from  mineral  afirii^  or  other  causes,  be  detrimental  to 
the  growth  of  plants,  to  what  extent  is  it  iiyurious?  Or  have  any-of  your 
readers  tried  artificial  inipr^;nBtion  of  soil  with  iron,  so  as  to  ascertain  accu- 
rately the  result  ?—Ji.  G.     Billon,  near  Exeter,  Dec,  1838. 

3»f  Black  Iriih  Elm.  —  There  is  a  tree  with  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  garden ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  known  in  Irdand.  We  have 
written  to  several  correspondents  on  the  subject,  including  Mr.  Mackay  and 
Mr.  Niven,  who  know  nothing  alwut  it.  Of  course,  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
Hackay's  Flora  IlHeniiea.  We  should  be  glad  to  get  information  on  this  elm 
from  any  one ;  and  also  on  the  Scampaton  elm.  —  Cvad. 
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Covent  Garden  Mariet. 


9S 


A  Beigt  of  Fane  and  gouKg  Ptitt  is  reoommeDded  aa  «  cloae'  fence,  tu 
■bangeTergfeen,Biid  as  flowering  beautifully  in  eariy  Bpringi  by — G.  O.  Edge' 
AMfoH,  Oec.  13.  1830. 

FkbAer'i  Mode  of  tratHmg  tmd  mmag^  the  Blade  BeaAirg  Orape. 
(Vol  XII.  p.718.)  — After  *  good  deal  of  trouble  tdcen  by  Mr.  Tunwr, 
cimtor  of  toe  Burj  Botaoic  Gardea,  and  Hr.  Wild,  fruiterer,  Tarern  Street, 
BU17,  tat  which  we  hereby  aefcuowledge  our  obligattona,  the  mult  is,  that 
Mr.  Fletcher  would  be  happy  to  make  the  puUic  acmiainted  witfa  bia  system 
of  man^ement,  provided,  to  use  his  own  words,  *  1  thought  1  had  reached 
the  summit  of  perfeclkm;  but,  as  I  flatter  myself  something  more  yet  remaina 
to  be  aocomfdiahed,  I  muBt  decline  malung  anything  public  at  present.  AAer 
Another  year  <»'  two's  trial,  it  is  rery  probable  that  I  shall  make  known  ererj 


Abt.  VII,     Ctnna  Garden  MarkH. 


CaHaM  FUnl^  a  Col 
BniHHt  Bpffoutv,  per  i 
BnccoJI.  ps  bwidi ; 


(fbroBd),  par  huB- 


Turalpi,  Wbka,  par  bDKh  ■ 
CBmtt,  oM,  per  buncb       - 

'Hociin3*i^p«r  tuiDdla 
niOatailVik. 

FWbIcUIiis,  Mr  I  •>«« 
Om  (<nbeiiM,  per  bom 

Leelu,  par  doen  twDcbH  ■ 

OuUo,  per  penad 

Bhallou,  pB  pound 

AnmfiH,  per  bBBdnd : 
Second.  aruUdUns         '■ 

ijMuca.'cStatr,  per  Kara 

Geknt'pR  bundle  (H  ti>  16) 
Small  silaiU,  par^DBM     . 


Finl(T,pvlwlfriaT( 
l^nsfoa,  dried,  per  da.  buiL 


■01*  o%4 

0  16  0  3  0 

4ia  0  8  0  0 

0  8  3  0  3  0 

0  a  8  0  3  0 

0  13  0  3  0 

0  10  Old 

0  0  i  0  0  4 

0  0  4  0  0  8 

00s  010 

0  0  9  0  13 

01s  0  3  6 

0  3  0  0  4  G 

0  8  0  0  9  0 

00s  003 

0  0  0  0  0  3 

0  0  8  0  0  10 

0  a  e  0  3  0 

00s  009 

i  S I  ".  1  s 

DOS  003 

0  0  8  0  10 

0  16  0  9  6 


niTma,  per  doMDluid 

If^^K^^ta  buitliM 

Majnan,  dried,  par  doi.  bun. 
BaTDrr,  di4ed.  per  du  b— 


TaoiT,  per  doeai  buucbi 
SteUi  md  Fr^i  jar  Tara, 


EMUnf^mi4R 


AppNa,  Deaert,  par.baAel ; 

Rlljilan  Fliiplnl 


ChsUnuU,  Fnnch,  per  pei± 
■pii»JI*leLperpMidd 
atapo,  Llibon,  per  poiuid 
Oruwe.JP"-?""!'  - 


"f&Sd 


-Sirevt  AlBUffda,  per  pouDd 


Obiervatiom.  —  Since  ray  report  in  October,  the  market  has  been  stndily 
supplied  with  all  articles  usually  ftimi^ed  during  this  season  of  the  year.- 
Prices  hftve  been  moderate,  and  the  demand  harine  been  limited  to  the  supply 
there  has,  consequently,  been  but  little  variation  in  prices.  Since  the  frost' 
which  interrupted  the  supplies  materially  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  we  have 
received  ererythin^  as  before ;  but,  as  the  demand  has  been  much  lessened 
by  the  preraOiiig  illness,  and  the  general  absence,  up  to  this  time,  of  dl  the 
principal  families,  a  slight  reduction  in  price  has  been  effected  in  all  Ute  lead- 
ing articles.    But,  after  all,  it  is  only  m  the  Lopdon  markets  that,  at  this 
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96  Obitumy. 

■men  of  dw  jMT,  tlie  diftnot  nriedei  of  broccoli  ve  ta  be  abtned  ia 
•ueh  perfectioa,  and  in  mch  ■bundmoopi  Alremdj,  ^ho,  are  Mparaguf  and  h^ 
kate  m  good  (upplTi  and  ccrtainlj  Terj'  reaaooable  in  price.  Forced  rhnbarb 
it  tUm  plentifiir;  and  aome  French  bauia  bave  been  oBend.  Of  nvon,  tke 
■larket  ii  (kficient;  but  colewcrls,  cabtee  pWnt^  Brusads  Bpn»it,  md  bo^ 
cole  are  liberallj  fumiahod.  Toniipa,  afthougb  not  plentiful,  are  modentdy 
auopUed;  evroti,  irwjr  generallj]  patatoea,  at  m,  come  to  band  freelv; 
ooiODi,  alio,  with  an  the  minor  artnlei,  aa  aand.  Of  fhiita,  generally,  tbe 
•upptj  U  quHa  eqnal  to  the  denMnd,  which  auSfers,  with  the  ngetablea,  from 
the  prenouilj  tjuotcd  eanaea.  Souk  gingulariy  bMidaome  apeciiiieag  of  pin^ 
i^iples  have  been  recent!*  fnniiahcd,  but  coulil  not  tadiapaaed  of  at  ibe  icrj 
low  pricea  quoted  in  the  list.  There  are  but  few  pear*  now  on  hand;  tfaoae 
Bentioned  constitute  materiallT  the  ■u{>ply.  Of  apples,  we  bare  abundance, 
of  excellent  quality';  but  few  ioiDortations,  thoae  prindpally  from  Jeney,  of 
t^  common  Tirieties.  Until  witoin  the  last  week,  oranges  have  been  scarce, 
■ad  much  dearer  than  at  preaent  quoted ;  lemons,  also,  ^re  been  scarce,  but 
an  now  more  plentiAil.  Foreign  grapca  have  come  to  band  in  great  quanti- 
tiea,  and  of  excellent  quality;  many  of  them  hare  been  forwarded  by  iteam. 
Nut*  and  chestnuts  are  not  to  abundant  aa  usual  at  thia  season ;  but  aereral 
cargoes  are  immediately  expected,  which  may  reduce  the  present  prices.  — 
G.  C.  Jan.  81. 1BS7.  

Art.  VIII.    7%;  London  Horliadiural  Societif  and  Garden. 

MEETnia,  Jan.  17.  ISS7.  — f^iMM.  Primula  sin^naia,  with  double 
llowera,  Ifrom  Ur.  J.  Heoderson,  of  the  Wellington  Nura<ry.  VarietieB  of 
Primula,  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Hendcmon.  Renanttjn  cocetnea,  from  8.  F. 
^elpa,  Esq.  Oncfdium  papitio,  Supb6Ma  apliodent,  LadMnMUtia  fbmdaa, 
E'pacrit  campanuUta,  and  E.  imprtea,  from  Blrs.  I^wrence.  West's  St. 
PtUi't  gntpt*,  from  Hr.  J.  Pazton. 

JFVoM  dr  Ganbn  if  the  Socittv.  Pkadt.  Echerbis  gibbifldra,  CaUnthe 
vcrattilWa,  Rhodoctutoa  TolCtbiU*,  JLithospinnum  roamarinifdliara,  Qirrya 
eUiptica,  Chimoninthna  frigracu,  and  C.  r.  grandiflbma.  —  fVaifj.  Apples: 
Itoyal  Tonette,  London  pippin.  Court  pendu  plat,  Baxter's  peannaio,  Dutch 
in^ontK^  Iterefordsbire  peannain.  Pile's  russet,  Uagg^vtou  pippin,  and 
tiwlho'o  grecniiw.  llua  laat  sort  keeps  long,  and  never  shrivels.  —  Peara : 
Eatter  beurrt,  fieuir^  nmce.  Dowla's  seedling,  Bed  de  Caasoy,  Rouse 
lendi,  Bellissiiue  d'  hbv.  liie  first  three  were  from  standards,  and  had 
been  kept  in  white  stind,  «  method  that  has  been  long  practised  by  tome; 
but  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  flavour  is  not  to  ^ood  if  the  fruit  be 
paired  iouncdiat^y  witen  athered.  Thu  is  probablv  owing  to  the  fruit  con- 
tauilug  at  that  time  mocn  watery  substance;  which  mav  be  evaporated  by 
laying  t^  fruit  some  wecit  on  the  shelvea.  The  sand  should  be  well  dried 
and  cool,  when  the  fruit  is  packed  in  iL 


Art.  IX.     Obituary. 

M.  Patsooii,  the  learned  botanist,  author  of  Sjnxiani  Planlar»m,  and  other 
woi^,  died  lately  in  Paris,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  had  eitjoyed  for  some 
years  a  small  pension  from  the  French  government,  to  whom  he  had  told  his 
magnificent  herfawium,  the  result  of  50  ytmea  of  research,  and  which  waa 
more  especially  rich  in  cryptc^amic  plants.  (^Hrrma,  Nov.  19,  1836.) 

C.  Jn.  Fucher,  the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Giitlingea,  died  on 
Dec.  19.  last,  after  an  iUueat  of  several  months.  He  was  a  snentiiic  botaniit, 
on  intdligent  cultivator,  and  an  amiable  and  much  respected  man.  —  JB.  L. 
47.  Batim  Snort,  PimHco,  Jan,  4.  1837. 

Died  at  EtUnburrii,  on  Nor.  8.  1636,  Mr,  Jaim  H<^,  garden-vchitett, 
uedTByeBra.  (£&>.  Weeify  Journal,  Nov.  83.)  We  should  be  glad  of  a 
^^raphu^  notice  of  this  worthy  man. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art,  I.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injuriout  to  Cutti- 
vatori.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  Secretary  to  tlie  Entomological 
Society- 
No.  1,  Thb  Tcrnip  Flba-Bbbtlb,  commonly  called  the  Tumip  Fly, 
Ik  commencing;  a  series  of  nrticles  upon  those  partictilor 
species  of  insects  which  are  especiatlj  obnoxious  to  the  horti- 
culturist and  agriculturist,  a  few  introductory  general  observa- 
tions will  not  be  deemed  inappropriate.  It  was  a  doctrine 
maintained  and  supported  by  u  celebrated  naturalist  and  poli- 
tical economist,  whom  I  am  proud  to  name  as  niy  friend,  M'. 
Spence,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  (one  of  the  authors  of  the  invaluable 
Introdtiction  to  Entomologt/),  that  our  country  whs  capable  of 
maintaining  its  distinguished  rank  among  nations  independently 
of  commerf^e,  by  a  reliance  upon  its  agricultural  sources  alone. 
Without,  however,  either  admitting  or  denying  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine,  one  proposition  is  evidently  ueducible  therefrom, 
namely,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  this  country  is  a  sub- 
ject of  such  vital  importance  to  the  general  economy  of  the 
state,  that  every  thing  immediately  or  remotely  connected  there- 
with must  necessarily  possess  a  degree  of  importance,  of  course 
varying  in  amount  according  to  the  amount  of  influence  which 
it  exercises  upon  the  productions  of  the  soil,  either  in  advancing 
die  successes  of  the  agriculturist,  or  defeating  his  long  and 
arduous  exertions.  Chemistry,  whereby  the  nature  of  soils  and 
manures  is  obtained  ;  mineralogy  and  geology,  whereby  the 
nature  of  the  various  strata  of  any  particular  district  of  the 
country,  and  its  fitness  for  particular  crops,  may  l>e  ascertained ; 
meteorology,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  whereby  the  changes  of 
.the  weather  and  their  causes  may  be  learned;  and  botany, 
whereby  the  distinctions  of  vegetables,  and  the  comparative 
advantages  resulting  from  the  culture  of  each,  are  sliown ;  are 
nil  so  completely  part  and  parcel  of  the  knowledge  required  by 
Voi.XlIT.— No.84.  H 


S8  Intectt  mod  injuriout  to  Ctdtivatots :  ~~ 

svery  coltiTStor,  that  it  would  be  deemed  mere  waste  of  words 
to  enter  into  any  argument  in  proof  of  the  assertion. 

But  there  are  other  branches  of  natural  science  in  the  Iinow- 
ledge  of  which  the  cultivator  ought  not  to  be  deficienL  To  say 
that  an  acquaintance  with  the  leading  principles  of  zoology  and 
of  comparative  anatomy,  at  least  so  lar  as  regards  the  animals 
which  are  more  especially  the  objects  of  his  care,  is  not  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  requisite  as  a  knowledge  of  any  otlier  of  the  broncbes 
of  natural  science  mentioned  above,  would  be  an  assertion 
capable  of  the  easiest  disproof.  But  it  is  not  alone  as  connected 
with  the  horse,  ox,  or  sheep,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  habits  of  animals  is  required.  There  are  many  creatures, 
and  especially  birds,  which  are  sreatly  serviceable  to  the  farmer, 
by  whom,  through  ignorance  of  their  habits  and  good  qualities, 
they  are  too  often  destroyed,  being  mistaken  for  the  authors  of 
mischief.  I  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  many  instances  in 
support  of  this  assertion  j  but  there  is  an  anecdote  so  charac- 
teristically told  by  Mr.  Spence  in  the  work  above  alluded  to,  and 
wbich  so  forcibly  illustrates  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  I  am 
sure  it  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  here.  The  grubs  of  the 
cockchafer  (Jlfeiol6ntha  vulgikru)  are  very  destructive  in  pas- 
tures, eating  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  causing  it  to  die.  Of 
these  grubs  rooks  are  very  fond,  and  they  are  too  well  aware  of 
the  dainty  treat  which  awiuts  them  to  be  br  behind  the  plough ; 
they  will  also  even  pull  up  the  dead  roots  of  grass  where  the 
larvse  harbour,  and  nence  they  are  mistaken  by  ignorant  peraons 
for  the  real  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  scarecrows  are  placed  to 
drive  these  useful  auxiliaries  away.  To  the  remonstrances  of 
Mr.  Spence  against  this  mode  of  proceeding,  one  of  these  self- 
willed  gentlemen  replied  that  "  he  could'nt  beer  to  see  d'nasty 
craws  pull  up  all  d'gress,  and  sae  he'd  set  d'baims  to  hing  up 
some  auld  clauts  to  flay  em  awey.  Gin  he'd  ietten  em  alean, 
they'd  sean  hev  rested  up  all  d'close."  Let  us  hope,  however, 
"diat  this  state  of  ignorance  is  fast  dying  away.  The  publication 
of  numerous  excellent  works,  at  low  prices,  has,  within  a  very 
few  years,  done  w<mders  in  distributing  knowledge ;  but  this  is 
not  the  only,  nor  even  the  chief,  good  which  has  resulted  from 
the  difiusion  of  cheap  litorature.  An  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge 
has  been  produced,  wbich  can  be  allayed  only  by  good  and 
substantial  information ;  and  now,  perhaps,  more  than  ever,  is 
the  time  arrived  that  the  character  of  the  rising  generation  (may 
we  not  even  say,  the  future  prosperity  of  our  country  ?}  dq>ends 
entirely  upon  Uie  nature  of  the  material  with  which  this  thirst 
for  knowledge  is  ^peosed. 

Amongst  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  desire  of  obtaining 
useful  knowledge,  not  the  least  is  the  uprooting  of  many,  if  not  al^ 
of  those  absurd  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  numerous,  and 
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e§pecially  tbe  smaller,  animal!!,  of  which  one  can  but  wonder 
how  they  could  ever  have  been  entertained  by  reasonable  men, 
and  the  planting  in  their  stead  of  facts  deduced  from  strict  ob- 
servation. Still,  however,  much  remains  to  be  learned  repecting 
the  proceedings  of  many  of  the  smaller  animals,  and  especially 
insects,  even  of  those  which  are  detrimental  to  mankind.  The 
reader  need  not  be  told  that,  until  within  the  last  five  or  ten 
years,  the  entomologist  was  almost  universally  deemed  little  better 
than  a  fool ;  and  yet,  at  the  very  same  time,  hundreds  of  persons 
who  joinetl  in  the  cry  were  suffering  from  the  devastations  of 
insects  from  ignorance  of  iheir  habits,  which  it  was  the  especial 
province  of  the  entomologist  to  make  known.  The  public  have 
now,  however,  learned  nut  only  that  entomology  is  capable  of 
affording  the  highest  gratification  from  the  contemplaUcHi  of  the 
beautiful  structure  of  the  creatures  themselves,  as  well  as  from 
the  observation  of  their  curious  habits  and  singular  trausforni- 
■Uons,  but,  also,  that  it  is  only  by  a  precise  acquainlance  with 
the  economy  of  the  various  obnoxious  species,  founded  upon  a 
minute  series  of  observations,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  obtain 
a  clue  to  the  more  effectually  checking  their  devastating  career. 
It  is  impossible  that  this  can  be  done  in  any  other  manner.  We 
may  generalise  till  doomsday  ;  but,  in  practical,  as  well  as 
theoretical,  science,  it  is  only  by  careful  examination  of  details, 
either  of  habits  or  structure,  that  any  ultimate  benefit  can  be 
obtained.  Books  have  been  written  professing  to  give  the 
natural  history  of  subjects  injurious  to  the  agriculturist  and 
horticultuHst ;  but  these  have  been  written  by  persons  who, 
although  very  good  gardeqers  or  brmers,  knew  scarcely  any- 
thing of  the  ref3  natural  history  of  insects',  and  who  have  con- 
sequently failed  in  giving  us  any  new  facts  upon  the  subjects 
upon  which  they  have  professed  to  treat. 

In  the  series  of  articles  of  which  this  is  the  first,  I  hope, 
aHier  nearly  twenty  years'  investigation  of  insects  and  their  habits, 
to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  reader  facts,  old  and  new,  which  may 
tend  to  the  beneficial  result  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired.  Let 
us  not,  however,  be  too  sanguine :  the  facts  of  the  entomologist, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  observed  [British  Cyclopirdia  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  829.),  are  but  a  step  towards  the  fulfilment  of 
our  wishes.  The  cultivator  must  take  his  share  in  the  labour ;  the 
discovery  of  serviceable  remedies  being  to  be  ascertained  only  by 
persons  perfectly  conversant  with  the  chemical  nature  of  soils, 
as  well  as  the  action  of  various  ingredients  which  may  be  employed 
as  remedies,  not  only  upon  the  Insects  themselves,  but  also  upon 
die  plants  which  may  be  attacked.     Such  persons,  too,  are  alone 

■  I  here  more  cBpeciaUy  allude  t 
upon  the  insects  desimctiTe  to  fruit  trees,  whicli,  ai  regards 
iniect  IHe,  ii  completely  deficient. 
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able  to  judge  of  the  practicability  of  the  application  of  the 
proposed  remedies;  since  it  would  be  useless  for  an  io-door 
entomologlat  to  endeavour,  by  experiment,  to  discover  remedies 
which,  when  discovered,  could  not  be  adopted,  from  the  great 
expense  of  the  remedy  iLseif,  the  impossibility  of  applying  it, 
or  the  liability  of  the  destruction,  not  only  of  the  insect,  but  also 
of  the  plant. 

No.  I.    The  Tibnip  Fle*-Bbbtle»  (HilticB  nimorum). 

Clau,  In*£cta  (Insects;  that  is,  iniected,  or  Begmentcd,  uiimali). 

Order,  ColeAptera  (Beetles  ;  that  is,  insects  liaving  tlie  wings  enrlosed  in 

ning-csses). 
Famny,  Oalerilcidte  (Plant  Beetles ;  to  named  after  the  principal  genua, 

Oalerilca). 
Genus,  miticB  (of  Illiger ;  so  named  from  a  Oreck  word  eipreaaive  of  the 

powers  of  leaping,  which  these  insects  possess). 
Species,  HklticB  nimorum  (Liniueus,  Syilrma  Nalnnr,  vol.  ii.  p.  595.;  Mw- 

•haiD,  Sniomotogia  Britannira,  toI.  i.  p.  197. ;  Donovan,  KatttnU  Huiary  ^ 

BritiOi  IiaecU,  toI.  xvi.  pL  569.  fig.  1.  {Jig.  33.  1,  p.  108.) 

The  generic  churncter  of  this  insect  consists  in  the  oblong- 
ovate  form  of  the  body  ;  the  posterior  thighs  greatly  ihickened, 
and  formed  for  leaping ;  the  tarsi  of  the  hind  kgs  short,  and 
inserted  at  the  tip  of  the  tibise ;  the  elytra  punctured,  not 
striated ;  the  thorax  not  transversely  impressed  behind ;  and 
the  posterior  tibiie  not  toothed. 

The  specific  character  is :  Body  subdepressed,  of  an  oblong- 
ovate  form,  and  brassy  black  colour,  thickly  dotted;  elytrn, 
greenish  black,  having  an  entire,  broad,  longitudinal  pale  yellow 
Itne  on  each  wing-case,  and  the  base  of  the  antennce,  as  nell  as 
the  tibiae  and  tarsi,  pale  clay-coloured.  Length  of  the  body,  one 
eighth  of  an  inch. 

This  insect  (together  with  several  other  species  belonging  lo 
the  same  genus,  and  differing  from  it  chiefly  in  size,  in  the 
form  of  the  mark  upon  the  wing-cases,  and  in  the  colour  of  the 
legs)  may  be  justly  regarded  as  affording  a  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  injurious  properties  possessed  by  creatures  of  the 
smallest  size.  Other  creatures  there  are  of  obnoxious  habits  ; 
but  these,  in  many  instances,  are  either  so  conspicuous  from 
their  size,  or  so  repulsive  from  their  form,  colour,  sounds,  or 
other  properties  incident  to  their  nature,  that  the  attention  is 
roused,  and  directed  at  once  to  the  remedy  of  injuries  com- 
mitted, or  the  avoidance  of  such  injuries ;  but  the  turnip  flea, 

•  This  insect  Li  usually  termed  the  tumip  fly;  but,  as  there  are  several 
hymenopterous  flies  whicK  are  very  destructive  to  the  turnip,  I  have  altered 
the  name  fly  to  flea,  in  allusion  to  its  extraordinary  leaping  powers ;  in  which 
respect,  as  well  as  in  its  small  size,  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  common 
flea.  Perhaps,  indeed,  to  prevent  any  mistake  which  might  arise  from  calling 
it  H  tumip  flea,  when  it  la  in  no  degree  actually  related  to  the  insect  after 
which  it  is  niuned,  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  the  tumip  flea-beetle. 
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possessing  as  it  does  the  power  of  inflicting  damage  to  the 
annual  amount  of  many  hundreds  of  pounds*,  and  defended  not 
only  by  its  minute  size,  but  by  its  astonishing  powers  of  leaping 
to  a  very  great  distance  on  the  least  approach  of  danger,  is 
surely  an  animal,  above  all  others,  calculated  to  teach  the  un- 
thinking that,  in  the  operations  of  the  mighty  economy  of  nature, 
size  is  of  the  least  importance;  and  hence,  that  the  tiny  creatures 
which  swarm  around  us  are  as  worthy  of  our  regard  as  those  of 
the  largest  size. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  destruction  of  the  turnip  plant  alone 
that  the  turnip  flea  is  obnoxious.  From  the  improved  method 
of  agriculture,  having  for  its  object  a  succession  of  the  various 
kinds  of  crops,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  is  most  benefidal 
to  commence  the  series  with  a  crop  of  turnips ;  nnd,  if  this  fails, 
the  subsequent  crops  are  more  or  less  injured,  and  prevented 
lirom  arriving  at  their  full  extent.  Convinced,  therefore,  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  unable  to  obtain,  either  in 
entomological  or  agricultural  works,  any  decisive  information 
respecting  the  real  natural  history  of  the  turnip  flea,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Doncaster  Agricultural  Association  issued,  very 
extensively,  in  the  year  18S0,  the  following  series  of  ques- 
tions :  — 

1.  In  what  sort  of  weather  have  you  generally  observed  the 
fly  do  most  mischief  to  the  turnips  ? 

2.  At  how  early  a  period  of  the  year  have  you  ever  known 
the  fly  begin  to  attack  the  young  turnip  plants  i 

3.  Is  there  any  period  of  the  year  after  which  you  have  ever 
known  the  fly  to  attack  the  young  turnip  plants? 

4.  Have  you  known  instances  where  the  fly  has  attacked 
turnips  after  they  have  put  out  the  rough  leaf? 

5.  When  this  was  the  case,  were  there  any  peculiarities  in 
the  season  or  weather  ? 

6.  Have  you  observed  that  the  fly  was  more  destructive  on 
one  kind  of  soil  than  on  another  ?  State  the  soil  on  which  it  has 
been  most  destructive. 

7.  Have  you  observed  that  the  nature  of  the  manure  used  has 
tended  to  increase  or  diminish  the  injury  done  by  the  fly  ?  State 
the  nature  of  the  manure  which  you  think  tends  most  to  diminish 
the  attacks  of  the  fly. 

8.  Have  you  observed  the  fly  to  be  more  prevalent  in  broad- 
cast than  in  drilled  turnips,  or  the  reverse? 

9.  Have  you  ever  tried  any  method  to  prevent  or  to  cure  the 
damage  done  by  the  fly  1     State  what,  and  the  result. 


e  year,  amounted  to  not  less  than  100,000/.  (Young's  Annali  of  Agnculhir 
'     ■       'OS.,  quoted  by  Kirby  and  Spence.) 
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10.  Hare  you  ever  made  any  observations  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  tlte  turnip  fly  is  generated?  Stale  what  these  observations 
have  led  to. 

It.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  fly  is  more  prevalent  now  than 
it  use(]  to  be  ?     If  so,  can  you  account  for  this,  and  how  ? 

12.  State  any  general  observations  you  may  wish  on  this 
sulriect. 

In  answer  to  these  queries,  an  extensive  series  of  replies  were 
received  Irom  more  than  a  hundred  persons,  chiefly  iiitL-lilgent  and 
extensive  farmers,  from  different  piuts  of  the  country,  from  York- 
shire to  Cornwall ;  Irom  which  it  appears  Uiat  no  sooner  does  the 
plant  make  its  appearance  above  ground,  than  it  is  attacked  by 
the  insect  in  tie  perfert  stale  ;  and  the  6rst,  tx  cotyledon,  leaves 
being  devoured,  the  plant  immediately  dies.  The  case  is  the 
same  whether  the  crc^  be  sown  early  or  late ;  the  insect  being 
in  full  activity  from  April  to  September,  and  even  earlier  than 
the  former,  and  later  than  the  latter,  month.  Hence,  as  the 
chief  time  for  efft-ctively  sowing  the  crop  b  irom  alx>ut  mitl- 
sunimer  until  the  end  of  July,  it  b  evident  that  an  alteration  of 
(he  period  for  sowing,  so  as  not  to  coincide  with  the  time  of  the 
ap{>earance  of  the  insect,  cannot  be  adopted.  The  answers  like- 
wise show  that  hot  seasons  are  favourable  for  the  increase  of  (he 
insect ;  and  wet  ones  equally  obnoxious  to  its  developement.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  equally  ascertained  that  it  continues  its  attacks 
u|K>n  the  plant  after  the  expanuon  of  the  rough  leaves. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  preceding  observations,  and  the 
replies  obtained  in  answer  to  the  queries  above  given,  refer  only 
to  the  insect  in  its  perfect  state,  and  Uiat  neither  contain  any 
information  as  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  insect's  life  ;  although 
it  is  evident  that,  ns  it  must  undergo  the  changes  to  which  other 
coleopterous  insects  are  subject,  and  must  consequently  pass 
through  the  larva  and  pupa  states,  a  considerable  time  must  l>e 
occupied  before  the  (lerfect  beetle  appears  in  the  state  in  which 
its  attack  upon  the  young  leaves  is  made.  There  is  not  the  least 
shadow  of  ground  tor  supposing  that  this  is  not  tbe  case,  or  for 
adopting  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Sutton  in  a  pamphlet 
which  has  obtained  great  celebrity;  namely,  that  the  egg  is  de- 
posited in  the  ground,  and  that  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  air  is  (he  immediate  cause  uf  the  viviflcation  of  the 
perfect  beetle.  Mr.  Sutton,  in  pursuance  of  this  doctrine, 
dir«;ls  the  prejiaring  of  the  fallows  for  the  seed,  and  then  leav- 
ing the  land  for  ten  days  or  a  fi>rtii)ght,  whereby,  for  want  of 
))roper  exposure,  the  egg  is  supposed  to  be  destroyed.  Thb 
opinion  is,  however,  so  unquestionably  erroneous,  (hat,  if  success 
has  followed  the  adoption  of  the  plan  founded  thereupon,  it  must 
certainly  have  been  caused  by  other  and  incidental  causes. 

Another  gentleman,  whose  communications  are  publi^ted. 
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ftom  tune  to  Um^  in  the  Eiilomologicel  Magaane,  under  the 
signature  of  Rusticns,  and  who  brought  to  the  enquiry  a 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  insects,  instituted  a  series  oT  experl- 
ments  in  order  to  ascertain  whence  the  tumip  beetle  comes  in 
such  numbers.  He  says  that  he  had  always  observed  that  there 
was  the  greatest  quantity  of  ffttbs  oa  very  young  plants,  of  very 
various  size;  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  plants  were  a  fortnight 
or  three  wedcs  old,  that  the  beetles  appeared  in  any  numbers ; 
yet  that  there  were  some  beedes  from  the  very  first  coming  up  of 
the  plant.  He  was  next  anxious  to  ascertain  whence  it  happened 
that  there  were  such  numbers  of  grubs  covering  the  cotyledons, 
and  states  his  opinicm  that  they  must  have  sprung  from  ens, 
^ther  left  in  the  ground  from  the  previous  year,  or  laid  on  toe 
tumip  seed  itself  uid  harvested  with  it  in  the  autumn.  He  then 
details  a  series  of  expo'iments  wbit^  led  him,  from  their  results, 
to  suppose  that  the  ^gs  of  the  beetle  are  d^wsited  upon  the 
seed  of  the  tumip  previously  to  its  being  harvested  :  indeed,  he 
discovered  on  the  seed  a  number  of  white  flatdsh  substances, 
which  he  concluded  to  be  the  eggs  of  the  Hallica.  Hence  he 
adopted  the  practice  of  steeping  the  seeds  in  brine  sufficiently 
strong  to  kill  the  supposed  eggs,  and  yet  not  to  injure  the  seed; 
and  oe  states,  in  conclusion,  that  the  plan  was  attended  with 
very  satisfactory  success.  In  support  of  these  statements,  he 
adduces  several  facts :  1  st.  That  self-sown  turaip  seed  is  more 
infested  than  that  which  is  sown  in  the  usual  way ;  2dly,  That, 
when  the  seed  ia  gathered  in  very  hot  dry  seasons,  the  produce 
Is  more  infested  than  when  the  seed  is  harvested  in  wet  and  cold 
seasons;  and,  Sdly,  That,  on  shaking  the  flowers  of  the  turnips, 
the  perfect  beeUes  are  found  amongst  them. 

There  were,  however,  ample  reasons  for  doubting  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view  of  the  subject.  The  bets  adduced  in  its  sup- 
port were  unsatisfactory ;  it  having  been  proved  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  insect  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  hotness  or 
wetness  of  the  season,  and  that  it  was  found  in  the  perfect  state 
through  the  summer  and  autumn ;  so  that,  from  the  circumstance 
of  iu  feeding  throughout  its  perfect  state  upon  the  tumip,  the 
discovery  of  it  amongst  the  flowers  of  that  plant  was  no  proof 
f>f  its  intention  to  deposit  its  ^ns  upon  the  seed.  But  the  &<A 
that  the  seed  of  the  tumip  is  harvested  before  the  pods  have 
burst  open,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Hotticte  cannot  deposit 
their  %gs  upon  the  enclosed  seeds.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  incon- 
sistent wUb  the  economy  of  insect  life,  to  suppose  that  an  e^, 
the  grub  of  which,  when  hatched,  is  destined  to  feed  above 
ground,  should  be  placed  by  the  parent  insect  in  a  situation 
where  it  must  necessarily  be  buried.  Again,  if  the  tumip  fly 
be  produced,  as  Rusticus  presumes,  from  eggs  laid  upon  the 
seeds,  how  did  it  hap|)en  that  there  were  some  beetles  from  the 
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very  firat  coming  up  of  tfae  plant?  bidcc  thsre  wouU  be  no 
necasaity  For  their  living  throusb  the  winter,  like  fome  buUer- 
fiiest  to  deposit  their  ^ga  in  the  Tollotriiig  sprins  or  summer; 
that  ie,  at  the  period  when  they  are  thuB  stated  to  be  fonad 
altre.  Againi  if  the  ^igs  were  deposited  upon  the  seed,  bow  did 
it  happen  that  the  grubs  were  very  various  in  size  ? 

I  have  not  entered  into  any  detail  relative  to  the  eiqwriineals 
of  Rusticus,  because,  having  stated  the  substance  of  these  ob- 
jections  to  the  views  of  that  writer  in  the  S&igaxine  t^  Natwvl 
Hittory  for  the  year  I83i,  he  subsequently,  in  a  Bippaut  artiole 
upon  the  subject  {Entomological  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  505.),  says* 
"  I  will  hint  (to  others  writing  on  the  subject)  that  the  egga  are 
not  laid  upon  the  seed,  as  I  once  supposed-"*  After  such  an 
ftdmiasion,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  needless  to  have  entered 
at  all  upon  the  objections  to  the  h^pothettis  that  the  egg  is  laid 
upon  the  seed,  and,  consequently,  deposited  in  the  ground ;  but 
the  same  line  of  reasoning  may  be  employed  in  opposition  to  the 
very  commou  opinion,  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  manure. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  obtaining  a  more  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  history  of  the  insect  than  had  before  been 
made  known,  the  Entomological  Socie^-,  in  18S4,  o£Fered  a  prize 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject;  and  consequently  received 
several  communications,  embodying  many  facts  relative  to  the 
habits  of  the  insects.  These  documents  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Society ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  evident,  that  I,  as 
its  secretary,  am,  for  the  present,  precluded  from  making  any  use 
of  the  materials  thu.<<  collected  tt^ther.  I  think  myself  justified, 
however,  in  stating  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  eggs  are 
deposited  upon  the  leaves  of  the  turnip  :  a  fact,  indeed,  which 
nnalogy  would  have  led  us  to  expect,  in  conjanclion  with  tlie 
assertion  of  Latreille,  that  the  HalticK  "d^vastent  souvent  lea 
feuilles  des  v^g^tauK  qui  sont  propres  ^  leur  nourriture:  leurs 
larves  en  rongent  le  parenchyme  et  g'y  melamorphosent ; "  Coften 
destroy  the  leaves  of  the  plants  suitable  for  their  nourishment, 
by  their  larvce  devouring  the  parenchyma,  and  these  undergoing 
their  metamorphoses;}  and  of  Rusticus,  who  says  that  the  grubs 
feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plant 

liet  us  now  endeavour  to  combine  the  knowledge  thus  ob- 
tained (in  the  absence  of  the  further  details  in  the  possession  of 
the  Entomological  Society)  with  the  bets  already  known.  It  is 
known  that,  as  soon  as  the  plant  appears,  it  is  attacked  by  the 
perfect  insect,  which  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  produced  from 


■  It  is  essential  that  this  statement  should  be  macle  u  public  as  posnble, 
to  couDleract  the  crroaeous  iinpressions  produced  by  the  piiblicalion  of  the 
fonuer  observncions  of  this  writer,  which  have  been  translated  and  published 

in  the  Horticalfciir  Bclgt;  the  Anaalei  de  la  Socicle  Eitfomohgique  de  France  ; 
and  in  Ncwmun's  Grammar  of  Entomology. 
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efm  which  have  faod  any  connexion  with  the  plant  in  question ; 
euner  as  regards  the  seed  of  such  plant,  or  the  manure  in  which 
it  ia  sown.  Whence,  then,  da  these  perfect  iosects  come? 
Erery  one  accuatomed  to  entomological  excursions  during  the 
winter  is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  Halticse  bjbemate  in 
moss,  &c. ;  whilst  it  is  equally  well  known  that  they  feed  upon 
other  cruciform  plants  in  the  spring  months,  preferring,  however, 
the  tnrnip.  It  scarcely,  therefore,  admits  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
perfect  insects  which  attack  the  early  leaves  of  the  turnip  are 
insects  of  the  preceding  year,  produced  from  eggs  deposited  by 
parent  beetles  upon  the  turnip  plants,  after  they  have  attained  a 
growth  sufficient  to  be  secure  from  destruction  from  the  attacks 
of  the  insects  or  their  grubs.  I  have  traced  the  metamorphoses 
of  some  of  the  insects  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the 
HiUtica;  and,  from  analog,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  consider- 
ing it  as  the  most  probate,  that  the  transformations  of  these 
beetles  are  comparatively  rapid.  It  is  thus  probable,  that  the 
eggs  are  deposited,  the  larvtc  hatched  and  full-fed,  and  the 
tnmsitioa  to  the  pupa,  and,  ultimately,  to  the  imago,  state, 
e^cted  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  so  that,  before  the  close 
of  the  summer,  a  generation  of  insects  is  produced, -which  are 
destined,  in  the  following  spring  and  summer,  to  become  the 
terror  of  the  farmer.  Probably  the  period  of  the  ^g  state  is 
very  short;  so  that  the  grubs  of  various  sizes  observed  by 
Rusticus  were,  in  all  probability,  the  progeny  of  the  beetles, 
few  in  number,  observed  at  the  first;  whilst  the  subsequent  in- 
creaK  in  the  numbers  of  the  perfect  insect  may  be  accounted 
for,  by  supposing  that  the  larvs  had  thus  soon  attained  their 
perfect  state. 

These  observations  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  known 
economy  of  some  of  the  insects  belonging  to  the  same  family  as 
the  H^ltica  :  they  violate  none  of  the  well-known  principles  of 
insect  economy ;  and  they  ofier  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  more 
successful,  because  more  certain,  modes  of  procedure,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  insect.  These  may  be  divided 
into  those  which  have  reference,  1st,  to  the  more  healthy  growth 
of  the  plant;  and,  2d[y,  to  the  destruction  of  the  insect  With 
regard  to  the  former,  I  cannot  render  greater  service  than  by 
transcribing  the  recommendations  appended  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Doncaster  Association  already  mentioned, 
which  are  as  follows  :  — > 

**  That,  most  effectually  to  insure  the  speedy  growth  of  the 
plant,  the  land  should  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  state  of  culti- 
vation. 

**  That  the  fallow  should  be  completed  as  early  as  possible,  so 
as  to  give  an  oj){X)rtunity  for  choosing  a  favourable  season  for 
sowing. 
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106  Insedi  mtat  injuriout  to  CuUtvaton :  — 

"That  the  system  of  ridging  the  land  with  manure  imder  die 
rowst  and  drilling  on  the  ridge^  be  io  erery  posiible  ease 
adopted. 

*'  That  the  moat  favourahle  opportunity  for  ridging  be  chosen* 
particularly  that  the  land  be  not  ridged  in  too  dry  a  state. 

"  Tliat,  as  soon  as  the  land  is  opened  for  the  manure,  it  be  lud 
in  the  ridges  formed,  and  the  seed  drilled  in  immediately.     The 

r'cker  t£ese  operations  follow  each  other,  the  better  chanoe 
re  is  of  a  good  crop. 

"  That  the  manure  chosen  be  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  such  as  is 
likely  to  insure  the  speediest  growth  of  the  young  plant;  and 
that  a  fall  auantity  be  allowed. 

"ThM  toe  se«l  be  not  deposited  in  the  manure;  but  the 
manure  be  thinly  covered  with  soil,  and  the  seed  drilled  in 
this  soil. 

"  That  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  seed  be  given :  as  much  as 
3  lb.  or  4  lb.  per  acre  for  drill,  and  6  lb.  or  7Tb.  for  broad-cut ; 
and  that  the  seed  be  of  one  year's  growth." 

With  re^rd  to  those  measures  which  have  for  their  object 
the  destruction  of  the  insect,  it  is  evident,  thai,  as  it  passes  the 
winUr  in  the  perfect  state,  the  clearing  of  the  hedge  bottoms, 
and  of  every  other  place  which  can  harbour  it  during  the  winter, 
should  be  systematically  attended  to.  In  like  manner,  the  root- 
iug  up  of  all  kinds  of^  wild  cruciferous  plants  growing  in  the 
hedges,  or  their  immediate  vicinity,  which  may  serve  for  the  food 
of  £e  beetles  until  the  turnips  make  their  i^ipearance  above 
ground,  should  also  be  ad{q>ted.  It  is  also  evident,  from  what 
has  already  been  said,  that,  as  the  insects,  both  in  the  larva  and 
perfect  state,  continue  their  attacks  upoo  the  turnip  after  it  has 
put  on  the  rough  leaf,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  summer,  it 
must  be  advantageous  to  pursue  some  mode  of  proceeding  for 
the  purpose  of  dislodging  uiem  from  the  plants.  Various  plans 
have  been  proposed  for  uiis  purpose.  By  some,  a  board,  newly 
pajoted  or  tarred,  is  drawn  over  the  field,  when  the  insect,  jump- 
ing up  at  its  ^proach,  is  caught  in  the  paint  or  tar,  and  de- 
stroyed.*    By  others,  a  branch  of  elder  is  drawn  over  the  field, 


the  msect  being  affirmed  to  be  greatly  annoyed  hy  the  smell  of 
'^at  plane  Fumigation,  by  burning  stubble,  &&,  to  the  wind- 
ward, and  the  spreading  of  ashes  and  soot  by  the  hand  over  the 


pluits,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  is  washed  off  by  the  rain,  or 
swept  off  by  the  wind,  have  also  been  adopted  with  partial 
success;  as  well  as  watering  the  plants  with  a  watering-machine, 
when  the  weather  is  particularly  dry. 

*  I  learn  fhrni  H.  Hoffinaon  of  Munich,  tbat  a  somewhat  nmilBr  practice  if 
adopted  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  turnip  flyi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
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I  would,  also^  strenu- 
ously suggest  the  employ- 
ment of  B  bag-net,  similar 
to  <Hie  invented  by  Mr, 
Paul  of  Starston,  in  Nor- 
folk, and  employed  by  him 
to  dear  his  turnips  of  ihe 
HAItica.  It  is  described 
and  figured  by  Kirby  and 
Spence  (Introd.,  vol.  iv. 
pi.  24.  fig.  S.);  and  the 
mode  of  ita  application  will 
be  evident  fi-om  ^.  S2., 
which  is  copied  from  the 
figure  given  by  these  au- 
thors. 

I  would  recommend  that  this  instrument  should  be  employed 
not  only  in  sweeping  the  grown  turnips  fi'equented  by  the 
H&ltica  in  the  latter  part  of  tne  summer  and  autumn,  but  also 
the  young  plants  on  their  first  ap))earance,  as  well  as  the  wild 
mustard,  and  other  cruciform  plants  growing  in  the  hedge- 
rows. The  insects,  being  swept  into  the  bag,  may  be  easily 
destroyed. 

The  last  and,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  remedy  for  the 
destruction  of  the  insect,  is,  to  spread  quicklime  over  the  young 
plant  as  soon  as  it  appears  above  ground,  to  lay  it  on  and  nraund 
the  plant,  and  to  repeat  it  as  oAen  as  wind  and  rein  shall  clear 
it  off,  until  the  plant  be  out  of  danger.  This  plan  is  sironglv 
recommended  by  the  Report  of  the  Doncaster  Commitleey  with 
these  observations:  —  "Lime  is  so  common,  that  it  can  be  had  in 
all  situations ;  and  it  is  so  cheap,  that  the  cost  need  not  at  all 
embarrass  the  farmer.  The  labour  in  applying  it  is  so  compara- 
tively small,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  generally  adopted.  If 
the  ny  should  not  appear,  the  lime  can  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  no  loss  beyond  the  labour  of  carriage  will  be  sus- 
tained. We  may  congratulate  the  farmer  on  the  satisfactory 
testimonials  in  favour  of  this  last  method  of  preservation,  and 
may  hope  it  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit,  con- 
joined with  other  steps  which  have  been  before  alluded  to.  We 
trust  the  careful  and  systematic  use  of  lime  will  obviate,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  danger  which  has  been  experienced  from  the 
turnip  fly." 

To  these  observations  I  will  merely  add  that,  bv  carefully 
examining  the  turnips  at  s  later  period  of  their  growth,  the  time 
when  the  larvte  are  feeding  upon  the  leaves  may  be  easily  as- 
certained ;  and  that  a  repetition  of  the  process  of  sprinkling  the 
lime,  having  first  well  washed  the  plants  with  water,  will,  in  all 
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|irobabilit^,  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  grubs,  which  are 
quite  inactive,  and  unable  to  escape  like  the  parent  insects. 


On  the  Species  ^Beetles  allied  to  the  Turnip  Flea-Beetle, 

The  striped  species  of  H^ltica,  of  which  the  turnip  flea-beetle 
niny  be_considered  as  the  type,  are  so  much  confused  in  entomo- 
logical works  (Enlomologische  Hefle^  ii.,  CryZ/^n^n//,  vol.  iii.  and 
iv.,  Panzer,  Laicharting,  Stephens),  that  I  have  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  with  precision  the  identity  of  the  Linna?an  H. 
n^morum ;  the  original  description  of  which  is,  "  Sallatoria, 
elvtris  linea  flava,  pedibus  pallidis."  This  description  agrees 
with  an  insect  sent  from  England  by  Mr.  Kirby  to  Oyllenhall, 
and  mentioned  by  him  as  a  variety  of  H.  flexii<ysa  (vol.  iii. 
p.  533.) ;  which  species  is  larger,  according  to  Entom.  Hejte 
And  Stephens,  than  the  Linneean  species.  In  my  collection  I 
observe,  however,  that  the  yellow-legged  individuals  are  inva- 
riably larger  than  those  with  black  legs.  The  largest  individuals 
which  I  possess  have  yellow  legs,  and  are  labelled  by  Mr. 
Stephens  himself  "nemorum."  I  have  drawn  up  the  following 
descriptions  from  mv  own  specimens,  and  have  affixed  thereto 
the  synonymes  wbicK  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  correct. 

H&Uica  nhnomm,  13 

(Seeyfe.SS.  1.)— , 
Brassy  black, 

thickly  punctured ; 
elytra  with  a  lon- 
gitudinal fulvous 
stripe  (about  one 
third  of  ihebreadth 
of   each   elytron), 

not  quite  straight  on  the  outside,  and  incurved  at  the  tip ;  basal 
joints  of  antennie,  and  legs,  buff;  the  femora,  especially  of  the 
hind  legs,  being  more  or  less  suffused  with  black;  male  antennv 
with  the  fourth  joint  enlarged.  Length,  1^  lines.  Syn.  Haltica 
flexu6sa  var.   {^Entom.  Hefie  and  Stephens.) 

The  description  given  above  perfectly  agrees  with  the  speci- 
mens of  Hiltica  nemorum  preserved  in  the  Linntean  cabinet, 
which  I  have  purposely  examined,  to  deer  up  all  doubt  upon 
the  subject. 

Haltica  dchripes  Curtis  Brit.  Ent.,  pi.  6S0.  —  Agrees  with 
the  preceding,  except  that  the  outside  of  the  stripe  on  the  elytra 
is  incurved  in  the  middle,  forming  a  semicircular  black  emargin- 
ation  ;  the  base  of  this  stripe  is  also,  on  the  outside,  incurved ; 
the  legs  are  yellow,  except  the  tips  of  the  posterior  femora;  male 
anten nee  with  the  fifth  joint  enlarged.  Length,  1^  lines.  Syn. 
Haltica  flexuoso  var.  p.   {Ent.  Hefte,  Gyllenh.,  vol.  iii.  p.  SS3.) 

H&Uica  iniotnedia  Westw.  (See,/g.  33. 2.)  —  Black,  scarcely 
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eeneous;  elytra  with  a  narrow  pale  line,  nearly  straight,  on  the 
inside,  but  slightly  curved  in  the  middle  of  the  outside;  antennie 
black)  with  the  three  basal  joints  fulvous;  legs  black;  base  of 
the  tibiae  reddish ;  tarsi  pitchy.     Length,  1  line. 

I  have  this  species,  named  flexuosa  by  Mr.  Stephens,  with 
whose  description  it  indeed  agrees;  but  he  says  it  is  1^ — If  lines 
long.  Itseems  to  agree  with  tlie  variety  of  n^morum  mentioned  in 
the  £nt.  Hefte,  p.7).,  with  "ganz  schwarz"  (wholly  black)  legs. 
I  have  so  many  specimens  agreeing  in  size  and  colour  wiih  this 
desci'iption,  from  diSerent  parts  of  the  countrj',  that  I  have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  distincL  In  Oxfordshire,  I  have  observed  its 
devastations  upon  turnips.  The  H.  sinu^ta  of  Stephens  [Ulta., 
vol.  iii.  p.  297-)  is  most  probably  a  variety  of  this  species,  with 
the  yellow  stripe  externallv  incised. 

H&Uica  parallela  Westw.  (See  Jg.  33.  3.)  —  Black,  scarcely 
tinged  with  brassy ;  much  narrower  and  smaller  than  any  of  the 
preceding;  the  elytra  have  a  narrow  central  pale  buff  stripe, 
nearly  straight,  and  not  extending  to  the  extremity;  antennee 
brown,  with  the  basal  joints  reddish  ;  legs  black,  the  tarsi  alone 
pitchy.     Length,  five  sixths  of  a  line. 

Qlliese  representations  are  magnified ;  and  it  may  he  neces- 
sary to  state,  for  the  sake  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  unac- 
customed to  consult  entomological  works,  that  the  actual  length 
of  each  insect  is  indicated  by  the  short  black  line  placed  near  its 
head.] 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  on  Jan.  2.  1837, 
a  memoir,  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Waterhouse,  was  read,  containing 
descriptions  of  eighteen  species  of  Haltica,  brought  from  New 
Holland  by  Mr.  Darwin,  amongst  which  one  was  described 
as  being  almost  identical  widi  the  English  turnip  fly ;  and,  in 
Mr.  Cunningham's  Account  of  the  Agriculture  of  New  Holland^  it 
is  stated  that  the  turnips  are  attacked  in  that  country  in  Uie 
same  manner  as  in  England. 

The  Grove,  Hammersmith,  Jan.  23.  1837. 


Art.  II.  Brief  Nolicet,  made  on  several  Occaiiont,when  viiiting lome 
Noblemen's  and  Geatlemen't  Seats,  in  the  Autumn  of  1836.  By 
Thomas  Rutgir. 

(Continued/rom  p.  1+.) 
IsLEWOBTH  House  ;  Lady  Cooper. — This  residence  is  situated 
on  the  leil  of  die  road  leading  from  Isleworth  to  Twickenham, 
and  is  approached  by  a  lodge  entrance.  With  regard  to  the 
gardens  and  shrubberies,  they  may  be  considered  in  a  state  of 
infancy.  The  house,  with  its  handsome  front,  stands  on  a  lawn 
which  gently  slopes  down  to  the  Thames,  and  from  which  there 
is  a  good  view  of  the  river  towards  Richmond  Bridge.     On  (be 
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bleworth  sida  of  tbe  hoate,  an  arcade  is  fonned  of  trelliswork, 
oorered  with  creepers,  through  whi«h  a  walk  leads  to  a  span- 
roofed  greeo-hoose  of  about  50  ft.  id  length,  whkh  is  entered 
at  the  centre  by  a  circular  projection.  In  front  of  the  green- 
house, on  the  fawn,  is  a  neat  circular  flower-garden,  having  a 
basin  in  its  centre,  with  a  vase  fountain,  the  water  having  been 
obtained  by  boring  to  the  depth  of  5S7  ft-  The  extremity  of 
the  lawn,  on  the  Twickenham  side,  seems  to  have  been  arti- 
fidally  undulated ;  and  from  this  point  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  pagoda  in  Kew  Gardens,  and  also  of  Isleworth  church. 
Immediately  opposite  the  house  there  is  an  ait,  or  small  island, 
in  the  river,  which  has  been  lately  planted  with  Lombardy  pop- 
lars, alders,  &c.  The  Utnn,  on  each  side  of  the  house,  is 
sprinkled  over  with  beds  for  flowers ;  but  how  far  in  accordance 
with  good  taste  I  could  not  ascertain,  being  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  them.  From  tbe  Twickenham  side  of  the  lawn,  a 
walk  leads  down,  through  an  excellent  tunnel,  constructed  under 
^e  public  road,  to  the  kitchen-garden.  The  Bl(^>es  at  each  end 
of  the  tunnel  are  extremely  well  covered  with  rhododendrons 
and  laurels,  kept  dwarf,  with  a  few  laurustinuses  sprinkled  among 
them.  The  kitcben.^rden  within  the  walls  contains  about  three 
acrea,  and  has  a  fine  wall  running  lengthwise,  east  and  west, 
through  the  centre,  against  which  are  constructed  two  separate 
metalnc  curvilinear  vineries,  each  of  about  30  ft.  long,  and  each 
stocked  with  fine  young  vines,  that  are  very  promising,  and 
have  already  borne  some  fine  fruit.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
kitchen-garden  stands  a  very  neat  gardener's  cottage,  apparently 
with  every  convenience  attached,  and  fronted  by  a  pretty  little 
flower-garden.  At  the  western  end  is  the  frame-ground,  which 
is  spacious,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  frames,  a  pine  stove 
and  a  large  pine  pit ;  and  also  some  ranges  of  brick  pits  for 
forcing  asparagus,  wherein  the  roots  are  intended  to  remain 
permanently.  This  being  rather  a  novdty,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  a  description  of  them.  The  pits,  which  are  about 
4ft.  wide  in  the  clear,  3  ft.  deep,  and  2  ft.  in  the  clear  from 
each  other,  are  built  of  brick,  with  pigeon-boles,  similarly  to 
M'Phail's  system  for  cucumbers:  the  Sft.  space  between  the  pits 
is,  of  course,  for  the  hot  dung.  Mr.  Over,  the  gardener,  says 
that  the  plan  answers  remarkably  well.  He  has  about  SOOfl. 
in  leng^  of  these  pits,  which  were  planted,  three  years  ago,  with 
two-years-old  roots ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  the  pr<^re$8 
they  have  made,  some  of  the  stalks  now  dying  off  being  nearly 
as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb.  What  Mr.  Over  has  hitherto  forced 
has  been  covered  with  hoops  and  mats ;  but,  to  do  the  work  to 
perfection,  small  frames  are  necessary,  made  to  the  width  of  the 
pits,  and  a  few  of  them,  by  shifting,  would  be  sufficient  to  go 
through  the  season.    It  is  likely,  in  the  formation  of  these  pits. 
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that  a  hint  has  been  takoi  froni  the  mode  practised  by  the  gar- 
deners in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  for  forcing  asparagus,  a  notice  of 
which  will  be  found  in  this  Magazine,  Vol.  X.  p.  147.  and 
p.  293.  The  well-kept  gravel  walks,  and  cleanliness  of  the 
quarters,  in  this  garden,  together  with  the  state  of  the  many  fine 
young  fruit  trees  against  the  walls,  and  the  abundance  of  fruit 
they  already  produce,  are  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Over. 

St.  Margarets  ;  Marquess  of  AiUa.  — ■  This  place  nearly  ad~ 
joins  that  of  Lady  Cooper,  on  the  Twickenham  side;  and  is 
situated,  also,  on  Uie  banks  of  the  Thames,  from  which  the  lawn 
is  separated  by  a  wall  to  its  level,  on  which  is  constructed  a 
substantial  iron  palisade.  In  taking  a  rapid  glance  through  the 
kitchen -garden,  I  observed  some  asparagus  pits,  constructed 
similarly  to  those  at  Lady  Cooper's.  There  is  b  considerable 
length  of  wall  in  this  garden.  One  of  the  walls  is  devoted  to 
pears :  the  trees  are  nne,  and  the  walls  welt  filled.  In  the 
border  in  front  of  this  wall,  a  fanciful  mode  of  pear-training  is 
carrying  on,  by  training  the  trees  to  circular  iron  trellises,  of 
about  7  ft.  in  diameter,  formed  exactly  in  the  shape  of  en  in- 
verted ombrella ;  the  stocks  of  the  trees  being  about  9  in.  high. 
There  being  no  pines  grown  here,  the  forciiw-houses  are  all 
devoted  to  peaches,  grapes,  &c.,  of  which  there  are  several 
ranges,  placed  in  difierent  parts  of  the  garden.  At  the  back  of 
a  lawn,  the  exterior  of  which  forms  the  section  of  a  circle,  stands 
a  plant-house,  with  two  circular  ends,  projecting  in  front  con- 
siderably beyond  the  line  of  the  centre.  Round  the  back  of  the 
iawn  is  a  laurel  hedge;  and  inside  the  hedge  a  permanent  iron 
stage  is  placed,  of  three  or  four  steps  high,  to  receive  the  green- 
house plants  in  summer.  At  the  extremity  of  the  lawn,  on  the 
Isleworth  side,  stands  an  opaque-roofed  green-house,  which  is 
now  (OcL  12.)  furnished  with  hybrid  rhododendrons  in  large 
pots.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  tbene  plauta,  as  resfwcts 
their  handsome  growth  and  luxuriancy  of  foliage.  One  of  them, 
I  was  given  to  understand,  was  purchased  at  the  enormous  price 
of  thiriif  guineas.  On  the  lawn  are  some  of  the  largest  speci- 
mens of  the  abele  tree  that  I  ever  saw,  with  o^er  trees  of  in- 
ferior note«  both  with  respect  to  size  and  ornament.  Leaving  the 
Jront  lawn,  firom  which  the  observatoir  at  Richmond  is  seen, 
and  proceeding  by  the  walk  which  leads  towards  the  Twicken- 
ham side,  we  enter  the  flower-garden,  which  is  laid  out  with 
gravel  walks,  but  has  the  flower-beds  on  grass.  At  the  back  of 
the  flower-garden,  the  shape  of  which  is  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
stands  the  orangery,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  the 
centre  running  oack  some  30  ft.  beyond  the  back  line  of  the 
wings.  There  are  some  orange  trees,  with  the  finest  heads  I 
have  seen  for  many  years :  I  counted  ten  among  them,  the 
average  of  the  heads  of  which  was  about  10  ft.  in  diameter ; 
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which,  as  far  as  1  can  recollect,  i>  not  much  eifceeded  by  the 
far-ramed  orange  trees  at  Versailles,  those  having  only  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  length  of  their  boles;  whilst  these,  inclnding 
about  4  ft.,  the  height  of  the  tubs,  do  not  much  exceed  1 1  ft.  in 
height.  This  6ower-garden,  with  its  conservatory,  has  a  strik- 
ing effect ;  and,  at  the  moment  of  entering  it,  my  tlioughts  were 
involuntarily  led  to  Dropmore.  Opposite  to  the  orangery,  a 
straight  wailk  leads  to  tne  opposite  extremity  of  the  flower- 
garden,  where  there  is  a  receiia  constructed,  somewhat  corre> 
sponding  in  its  ai'chitecture  witli  the  orangery,  in  which  ao 
ornamental  seat  is  placed.  Upon  the  whole,  I  was  much 
pleased  with  this  place ;  and,  were  it  in  keeping  equal  to  what 
it  deserves,  and  were  exotics  introduced  on  the  lawns,  such  as 
are  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  modern  gardening,  there  would  be 
but  few  places,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Thames,  and  so  near  London,  that  could  compete  with  it. 

Oatlatids.  —  Persons  of  taste,  who  may  have  visited  this  place 
in  days  long  gone  by,  must  view  it  now  with  recret.  The  present 
occupier,  Lord  Egerton,  holds  it  on  a  lease,  which  is  last  draw- 
ing to  a  close:  bence,  perhaps,  the  little  interest  His  Lord- 
ship feels  ill  keepiug  up  the  grounds.  The  number  of  hands 
formerly  employed  for  the  forcing-houses  and  kitchen-garden 
alone  are  only  now  allowed  for  the  whole  place,  which  is  in- 
formation sufficient  to  judge  from,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  keep- 
ing up  of  the  pi easiu re-grounds,  &c  It  is,  however,  satisfiictory 
to  know  that  the  beautiful  grotto,  which  has  been  admired  by 
thousands,  still  exists  unimpaired,  although  divested  of  its 
ahnoEt  indispensable  accompaniment,  the  water:  inattention  to 
the  pipes  has  led  to  this  result;  and  now,  instead  of  the  bath 
being  full,  and  the  limpid  stream  seen,  broken,  and  trickling 
over,  and  down  between  the  interstices  of  a  portion  of  rock  and 
sheilwork  on  one  side,  to  fill  the  pond  in  front  of  the  grotto, 
all  is  dry  and  cheerless.  Whoever,  in  future,  may  become  the 
occupant  of  this  once-admired  place,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  will 
endeavour  to  restore  all  that  is  calculated  to  make  this  spot,  in 
particular,  regain  its  former  fame. 

Walton  1  Ladif  Tankeroille.  —  This  place  retains  all  the 
variety  and  beauty  for  which  it  has  been  remarkable  for  many 
years.  The  fine  specimens  of  plants  and  trees,  both  exotic  and 
indigenous,  are  still  improving,  and  becoming  more  imposing  as 
their  years  increase.  Mr.  Richardson,  the  gardener,  widi  un- 
diminbhed  ardour  in  his  profession,  still  holds  on  "  the  noiseless 
tenour  of  his  way."  It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  our 
first  acquaintance  took  place  at  Kew,  where  we  worked  Uwether 
for  some  time.  I  always  feel  a  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction 
in  visiting  a  place  where  I  can  recognise  an  old  Kew  companion ; 
and,  as  sncli,  I  folt  a  particular  gratification  in  once  more  having 
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■n  boar's  bonversHlion' with  Mr.  Richttrtlsnn.  Yonr  description 
of  Walton  in  Vol.  X.  p.  S95,  precludes  the  necessity  of  my 
entM-ing  into  any  details  respecting  it,  I  will,  therefore,  only 
notice  a  few  things  which  cnme  under  my  observation.  Here, 
grapes,  in  siost  seasons,  ripen  well  in  the  open  air ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, a  good  portion  of  wall  \s  devol«l  to  them.  Many 
of  the  bunches,  I  observed,  were  protected  with  bell  glasses,  the 
bunches  being  introduced  through  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
glftssea  when  young,  and  then  the  glasses  hung  to  the  wall.  In 
order  to  secure  the  grapes  from  the  birds,  Mr.  Richardson 
sticks  a  line  of  rods  into  the  ground,  about  4  f^.  from  the  wall, 
at  proper  distances.  I'hese  rods  are  bent  at  their  tops  to  the 
mil,  and  fixed  under  the  coping;  and  over  them  a  net  is 
thrown.  A  convenient  aperture,  or  doorway,  is  formed  at  one 
or  both  ends;  so  ^at  a  person,  on  entering,  can  walk  the  whole 
length  of  the  wall,  beneath  the  netting,  without  disturbing  it. 
There  is  a  good  fig  wall  here,  which,  by  a  mode  of  prumng 
rather  pecoliar  to  Mr.  Richardson,  and  somewhat  on  the  spurring  ' 
system,  produces  annually  a  fine  crop.  He  still  cultivates  the 
d^lia  with  ardour,  and  with  corresponding  success ;  having, 
from  time  to  time,  been  successful  in  bringing  some  good  va- 
rieties into  notice,  some  of  whicli  are  well  known  to  the  flori- 
culturists. 

Woburn  Farm.  —  Having,  about  thirty  years  ago,  passed 
nearly  six  weeks  at  this  place,  I  was  anxious  to  have  a  view  of 
some  of  the  fine  specimens  of  trees  which  I  remember  to  have 
seen,  as  well  as  once  more  to  take  a  walk  over  the  high  grounds, 
to  have  a  view  of  the  Thames,  and  the  fine  tract  oi  country 
which  th^  command ;  including  Harrow  on  the  Hill  on  one 
side,  and  Windsor  Castle  on  the  other.  However,  I  could  not 
succeed,  as  Mr.  Anderson,  the  bailiff  and  gardener,  informed 
me,  that  he  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  service  of  the 
Dowager  Lady  King  and  her  Mmily  to  ascertain  their  feelings 
upon  the  subject.  All,  ther^ore,  1  could  see  was,  that  a  new 
lodge  had  been  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  avenue,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  house  presented  quite  a  new  aspect  to  what  it  did 
formerly.  By  taking  away  trees,  shrubs,  Slc,  in  order  to  have 
auotber  approach  to  the  house,  they  have  completely  exposed  to 
view  tbe  stables,  which  stand  nearly  opposite  the  avenue ;  and 
it  tniiBt  be  some  years,  at  least,  before  they  can  be  ngsin  ob- 
scured :  at  present,  they  have  a  very  unsightly  appearance. 
However,  it  may  be,  perhaps,  in  contemplation  to  remove  them 
to  some  other  sitnaticm.  A  great  deal  of  work  seems  to  have 
been  dooQ  to  the  bouse,  ancT  which  stilt  appears  to  be  going 
forward. 

St.  Aimis  Hill ;   Mrt.  Fox.  —  The  afternoon  being  fi»r  nd- 
vanced,  it  subtracted  considerably  from  the  gratification  I  should 
Vot.  XIII.  — No.  84.  I 
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have  enjnyed  liad  there  been  time  to  have  walked  deliberately 
througli  this  delightrul  and  beautirul  place.  Elevated  as  it  is, 
the  prospects  are  extensive,  over  a  fine  tract  of  country;  whilst 
in  its  internal  arrangements  there  is  every  thinf;  that  is  colco- 
lated  to  yield  satisbction  and  deligbt.  Althoafjh  quite  a  stranger, 
I  was  very  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Stacker,  the  gardener,  who 
has  now,  for  about  thirty  years,  had   the  management  of  the 

fardens.  Being  afflicted  with  the  rheumatism,  he  kindly  sent 
is  son  to  show  tne  through  the  grounds,  which  every  where 
indicated  care  and  attention,  with  a  neatness  which  is  seld<Hn 
surpassed.  The  walks  are  numerous  and  diversiSed,  displaying, 
at  the  same  time,  taste  blended  with  variety-.  There  are  several 
erections  in  the  pleasure  ground,  one  of  which  is  named  the 
**  Temple  of  Friendship,"  in  which  is  a  fine  bust  of  the  late 
Mr.  Fox,  and  also  one  of  Lord  Holland.  On  the  lawn  I  ob- 
served a  fine  specimen  of  the  Tax6dium  distichum  (deciduous 
cypress),  about  SO  ft.  high.  In  a  glass-fronted  house,  there  are 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  camellias,  in  tubs,  I  ever  saw ; 
one  of  the  striped  reached  to  the  top  of  the  house,  about  16  ft. 
high,  with  its  top  bent  down,  which  is  preferred  to  shortening 
it.  There  is  also  a  very  fine  plant  of  the  double  white,  with 
many  others,  all  in  a  fine  thriving  state,  with  deep  green  foliage. 
The  house  they  are  in  has  a  flat  opacjue  roof,  where  they  re- 
main throughout  the  year,  and  which  is  devoted  entirely  to 
camellias,  Mrs.  Fox,  now  (1836)  in  her  eighty-ninth  year,  still 
enjoys  the  variety  that  the  place  is  so  highly  capable  of^yielding, 
by  being  drawn  round  the  grounds,  in  fine  weather,  by  <me  of 
the  domestics. 

Copte  Hilt,  Wimbledon ;  Lord  Cottenham.  —  This  residence 
is  situated  on  the  left  of  the  nwd  leading  from  Wimbledon 
Common  to  Kingston,  via  Coombe  Wood ;  and  stands  <hi  high 
ground,  overlooking  a  large  tract  of  country  towards  the  soutn- 
weat:  hence  the  trees  on  the  lawn,  near  uie  house,  consisting 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  tulip  tree,  &c^  wear  a  leas  tuxuriuit 
appearance  than  in  many  situations  less  exposed.  T\\e  mansion 
has  a  conservatory  attached,  and  a  flower-garden  in  front,  laid 
out  in  betts  on  the  turf.  Improvement  is  necessary  to  make  this 
garden  more  agreeable  to  taste,  as  well  as  ctHivenient  for  keep- 
ing it  in  order.  The  kitchen-garden  would  be  an  excellent  one 
were  it  walled  round,  and  a  cross  wall  built  through  the  centre ; 
but,  being  deficient  of  these,  less  interest  is  felt  in  walking 
throu^  it.  It  is  situated  at  a  consideriUiIe  distance  from  the 
house,  which  makes  it  rather  inconvenient ;  but  its  being  placed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds,  atid  sheltered  on  the  north, 
renders  it  excellent  for  vegetation.  Proceeding  from  the  kitchm- 
garden  to  the  house,  the  walk  leads  through  a  very  interesting 
piece  of  lawn  and  shrubbery,  where  rbododendnms,  and  other 
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oroamental  ahrubs,  grow  exceedingly  well.  On  leaving  this 
shrubbery,  the  rising  ground  Is  nearly  covered  with  forest  trees; 
and  here  a  fine  opportunity  is  o&red  for  an  undergrowth  of 
the  common  laurel,  kept  full,  and  pruned  to  the  height  of  about 
S  fL,  as  exhibited  so  beautifully  at  Claremont,  and  which  would 
add  great  beauty  to  this  part  of  the  grounds.  Lady  Cottenbatn 
is  excessiv^y  fond  of  the  flower-garden,  and  His  Lordship  baa 
made  a  great  improvement  at  the  bottom  of  the  park,  in  front  of 
dte  house,  by  grubbing  up  nn  diA  wood,  and  laying  it  down 
into  pasture. 

Wimbledon  Home ;  Mn.  Marryatt.  —  I  was  aoxioos  to  see 
this  place,  having  beard  and  read  so  mucb  about  it ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  day  was  wM  and  ftr  advanced  before  I  could  reach 
it:  however,  I  saw  enough  to  convince  tne  durt  the  character  c^ 
the  place  is  kept  up  quite  equal  to  yonr  description  of  !t  in  the 
spring  of  1834-  {Vol.  X.  p.  337.).  The  flower^rden  was  in  a 
high  state  of  perfection  ;  and  some  alterations  were  in  progress, 
which,  when  flnisfaed,  will  still  heighten  its  beauties.  Were  I 
permitted  to  make  one  observation  with  respect  to  the  straight 
walk  which  leads  from  the  house  to  the  flower^arden,  it  would 
be,  that^  instead  of  die  row  of  elms  on  each  side,  I  should  pr»- 
fer  a  shrubbery,  which,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  I  thiiik  woula  be 
more  in  unison  with  the  clumps,  and  with  the  liandsome  row  of 
vases  which  stand  on  each  side  of  the  walk ;  besides,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  elms  will  destroy  the  possibility  of 
keeping  up  in  the  clumps  that  display  of  floral  beauty  ■vhich 
might  be  with  ease  accomplished  if  they  were  more  exposed  to 
the  ligtiL  I  regretted  leaving  this  place  widioat  being  fully 
gratified  in  seeing  ail  that  was  to  be  seen  j  whi(^  being  under- 
stood by  Mr.  Erading,  the  gardener,  he  kindly  told  roe  that,  at 
any  fiiture  period,  when  I  faaud  it  convenient  to  give  him  a  call, 
he  should  be  happy  to  accompany  me  round  the  whole. 

During  these  excursions  to  tne  places  above  named,  I  could 
not  help  contrasUng  the  sUte  of  gardening  in  general  at  the 
present  period,  with  what  it  was  only  tmeaXy  years  ago;  and 
particularly  in  that  department  of  it  which  is  connecled  widi 
floriculture,  which  has  taken  rapid  strides  indeed.  Ilw  intro- 
duction of  the  great  variety  of  hardy  handsome  flowering  plants 
within  the  above  period,  together  witti  the  practice  of  partially  ac- 
climadsing  many  othov  of^great  beauty,  form  an  epoch  such  as, 
perhaps,  was  never  calculated  upon;  and  the  mode  now  almost 
generally  adopted  of  plantmg  in  masses,  it  must  be  admow- 
jedged,  produces  a  far  more  striking  effect  than  that  of  plsoting 
■n  mixtures,  as  was  doneformeriy.  While  noch  of  beauty  is  thus 
added  to  the  flower-garden,  it  has,  also,  been  the  means  of  ao> 
celerating  the  art  of  propagating.  Formerly,  a  gardener  might 
rest  satisfied  in  the  possession  of  two  or  three  [Jants  of  n  kindj 
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biit  DOW,  in  order  to  ibrm  masses  in  pUces  of  larf^  extent  ((br 
instance,  Dropmore),  hundreds  of  those  kinds  which  ore  held  in 
the  highest  estimstion  must  be  annually  prcqiagated,  in  order  to 
have  a  full  and  rich  supply.  It  is  also  necessary  for  the  gardener 
to  study,  not  only  the  art  of  propagating,  but,  also,  that  of  ar- 
rangement with  regard  to  succession ;  so  as  at  all  times  to  have  in 
bis  possession  such  a  stock  of  plants  in  pots  ns  to  enable  him,  at 
any  given  period,  to  replace  such  of  the  masses  as  are  dying  aSf 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  constant  display  of  flowers  throughout  the 
season.  Taste,  also,  by  this  mode  is  called  luto  exercise ;  upon 
which  much  must  depend  as  to  the  success  that  will  be  gained 
in  the  arranoement  of  the  masses,  so  as  to  produce  an  har- 
monious whole.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  numerous  plants  lately  introduced,  there  seems  to  be  a 
corresponding  stimulus  produced  among  the  generality  of  those 
gardeners  who  have  flower-gardens  under  their  care,  and  through 
which  nothing  less  than  the  possession  of  every  new  plant  that  is 
introduced  will  satisfy  them.  It  is,  also,  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  present  system  of  propagating  is  so  far  in  advance  of  what 
it  was  in  former  days,  that,  in  many  instances,  with  one  tenth  of 
the  care  and  labour  formerly  bestowed,  ten  times  the  success  is 
gained. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  "there  is  no  rule  without  an 
exception ;"  and  I  wish  to  apply  lliis  to  the  practice  of  fringing 
round  clumps  of  evergreens  with  flowers,  which,  upon  a  general 
system,  has  been  condemned,  and  I  think  justly  so,  for  places 
on  a  large  scale ;  and  more  especially  in  arboretums,  or  where 
the  shrubs  are  considered  of  primary  importance.  In  small 
places,  however,  or  in  compartments  where  it  b  desirable  to 
make  a  floral  display  the  distinguishing  feature,  1  thitfk  the  rule 
may  be  lawfully  transgressed.  A  corroborating  instance  of  this, 
as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  may  be  seen  at  laplow  House,  the 
seat  of  Fascoe  Grenfell,  Esq.,  which  has  been  already  alluded  to 
in  the  above  notices. 

Before  I  close  these  remarks,  I  beg  to  venture  an  observation 
or  two  upon  wbat  I  have  too  frequently  witnessed  witli  respect 
to  the  situations  made  choice  of  for  planting  such  trees  and 
shrubs  as  are  most  proper  for  embellishing  the  lawn.  In  many 
instances,  it  has  been  painful  to  observe  trees,  such  as  the  red 
cedar,  deciduous  cypress,  magnolia,  with  many  others  of,  per> 
haps,  more  rare  qualities,  crammed  into  the  shrubbery ;  while 
on  the  lawn  might  be  seen  walnuts,  Spanish  chestnuts,  and 
other  trees  of  less  value ;  and  that,  frequently,  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  mansion,  and  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  such 
trees  and  shrubs  as  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  lawn.  Thus, 
although  there  might  be  a  profusion  of  the  latter  scattered 
ftirougn  the  shrubberies,  not  a  single  specimen  could  be  found 
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to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  beauty,  or  the  nature  of  the  habits,  of  any 
of  the  beautiful  exotic  trees  introduced  during  the  last  century. 
It  therefore  follows  that,  in  the  formation  of  lawus  and  shrub- 
beries, attention  is  requisite  in  order  to  give  trees  and  shrubs 
their  proper  place,  either  in  the  shrubbery  or  on  the  lawn ;  as 
sacrifice,  in  some  way  or  other,  must  attend  an  opposite  pro- 
cedure. A  simple  rule,  if  acted  up<Hi,  would,  I  think,  be  suf- 
ficient to  cure  this  unscientific  mode  of  planting ;  namely,  sup- 
posing, on  a  lawn,  after  the  clumps  and  shrubberies  are  formed 
agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the  designer,  there  should  be  room 
enough  for  a  dozen  or  two  of  lawn  shrubs  and  trees :  it  should 
^en  be  his  first  object  to  select  his  plants  for  the  lawn,  making 
chwce  of  the  handsomest,  most  rare,  and  appropriate  for  that 
purpose;  and,  In  planting,  to  keep  the  largest  and  most  robust- 
growing  kinds  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  house.  If  the 
lawn  be  too  small  for  nim  to  introduce  all  he  could  wish,  let 
him  begin  by  making  choice  of  the  most  select  sorts,  and 
descend,  by  degrees,  to  those  of  less  value.  I  do  not  mean  it 
to  be  understood  that,  upon  lawns  of  great  extent,  specimens  of 
kinds  which  may  be  considered  common,  but  at  Uie  same  time 
ornamental,  should  be  entirely  excluded ;  as,  at  proper  distances 
&om  the  house,  in  many  instances,  they  might  be  valu^le. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  intended  to  exclude  altogether 
such  as  may  be  considered  as  the  best  kinds  of  lawn  plants 
from  the  shrubbeiy :  only  let  it  be  observed  that,  in  all  cases, 
handsome  lawn  plants  or  trees  should  take  the  precedence  of 
common  trees  upon  the  lawn,  and  especially  near  the  house ; 
and  that  no  lawn  plant  or  tree  should  find  a  pUce  in  the  shrub- 
bery prior  to  having  one,  at  least,  of  its  species  planted  on  the 
lawn.  Perhaps  it  might  be  almost  impossible,  in  some  cases,  to 
strictly  adhere  to  this  system ;  but  I  think,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, it  should  be  carried  out  as  fiur  as  possible. 
Portland  IHace^  Nov.  1836. 


AaT.  lU.     Ott  a  new  Mode  ofgrq/iing  the  Vine.    By  Wm.Gowahs, 
Cadder  Gardens,  near  Glasgow. 

I  FELT  somewhat  interested  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
this  Magazine  (Vol.  XII.  p.  171.},  entitled  "  A  new  Method  of 
^fting,  or  rather  budding.  Vines.  By  Mr.  George  M'Leish." 
Through  the  Glasgow  Horticultural  Society,  I  hud,  so  early  as 
September,  1834,  transmitted  to  the  London  Society  a  commu- 
nication, for  which  I  received  their  large  silver  medal  of  that 
year,  describing  a  mode  of  detached  vine  grafting  lar  more 
simple  and  perfect,  and  far  more  likely  to  be  successful,  than 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  M'Leish,     The  following  extract  from 
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Hum  communicatioD  will  show  the  superior  limpUcity  utd  per- 
fection of  the  mode  proposed  by  me :  — 

"  I  select  a  scion  with  one  eye  (j%.  S4-.  a),  and  cut  it  into  the 
form  of  a  wedge.  Fur  a  stock,  I  select  a  shoot  of  the  preccdiaff 
year,  about  (he  same  thickness  as  the  scion  (or  stocks  of  sevwal 
years  I  have  round  attended  with  equal  success),  and  cut  it  over 
a  little  above  the  second  eye  from  tlie  old  wood 
{b).  With  a  sharp  knife  I  cut  it  down  the 
centre  nearly  to  the  old  wood.  Out  of  each  half 
of  the  stock,  but  chiefly  out  of  that  half  which  is 
opposite  to  the  eye,  or  bud  (6),  I  pare,  with  a 
penknife,  as  much  as  is  necessaiy  to  make  it  6t 
the  cuttings  on  the  sides  of  the  scion.  I  insert 
the  scion  with  its  eye  [a)  opposite  to  that  left 
on  the  top  of  the  stock  \b).  I  tie  it  up,  and  clay 
it  over  in  the  usual  manner ;  with  this  difierence, 
that  I  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  scion  with 

the  clay,  leaving  only  a  small  hole  for  iu  eve.    I  tie  a  little 

over  the  clay,  upon  which  I  sprinkle  a  little  water  occasionally, 
to  keep  the  whole  in  a  moist  state  for  some  tune. 

"  What  seems  of  essential  importance  in  this  mode,  is  the  eye, 
or  young  shoot  {b),  led  on  the  top  c^  the  stock,  which  I  allow 
to  grow  for  ten  or  fourteen  days,  and  then  cut  it  vS;  leaving 
only  one  eye  and  one  leaf  to  draw  sap  to  the  scion,  Ull  it  be 
fairly  united  to  the  stock. 

"  As  to  the  time  for  grafting,  I  find  that  it  will  succeed  very 
well  when  the  stocks  are  about  to  break  into  leaf;  but  1  think 
there  is  more  certain^  of  success  when  the  shoots  of  the  stock 
into  which  the  graft  is  to  be  inserted  have  made  four  or  five 
eyes  of  new  wood.  By  this  time  the  sap  has  b^un  to  flow 
Ireely,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  stock  suffering  from  bleed- 
ing :  but,  indeed,  if  vines  are  in  good  health,  and  thoroughly 
ripened,  there  is  no  danger  of  bleeding  at  any  time." 

As  a  voucher  of  the  success  of  this  pUn,  I  transmitted  to 
the  Glasgow  Society,  along  with  my  communication,  a  bunch  of 

OMS,  the  produce  of  a  graft  which  had  been  sent  me  from 
and  in  the  month  of  February  preceding;  and  which,  besides 
maturing  this  bunch,  had  grown  into  a  strong  vigorous  shoot, 
about  fiS  ft.  long,  fully  as  well  ripened  as  the  rest  of  the  wood 
oo  the  same  vine.  With  a  later  communication  to  ihe  London 
Sodety,  I  sent  equally  splendid  vouchers.  But  of  this  anon. 
Suffice  it,  in  the  mean  time,  to  say,  that  (not  to  speak  of  Jruit, 
but  merely  of  the  wood  produced)  Mr.  M*Ldsh's  inckes  of 
success  have  been  doubled  or  trebled  in  ^^et  by  my  very  worst 
specimens. 

Oa  comparing  the  two  metliods  as  to  prindple,  it  must  ap- 
pear  that  Mr.  M'Ldsh  has  complicated  and  niioed  his  method, 
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\iy  mistaking  for  essential  requisites  to  success  two  things  which 
are  not  requisite.  First,  he  has  deemed  the  method  of  Dudding 
essential  to  success.  Now,  it  is  true,  as  he  seems  to  have  dimly 
perceived,  thit,  to  secure  a  union  between  the  stock  and  the 
sciout  it  is  requisite  to  have  the  suction  of  some  vegetation  on 
the  stock  above  the  junction;  but,  had  he  known  that  this 
requisite  may  be  supplied  by  a  single  shoot,  or  bud,  on  the  stock 
a  little  above  the  Junction,  he  would  never  have  thought  of  in- 
serting his  scion,  or  bud,  below  whole  branches  of  the  stock, 
which  must  draw  from  it  all  the  sap,  and  leave  it  to  dwindle,  as 
appears  from  his  statement,  in  the  puny  inches  of  wood  pro- 
duced. The  second  thing  which  he  has  reckoned  essential  to 
success  is,  the  fitting  of  a  flower-pot,  filled  with  mould,  around 
the  grafts :  but  this,  not  to  speak  of  its  clumsiness.  Is  altogether 
unnecessary'. 

My  second  communicati<Hi  on  the  subject  to  the  Londun 
Society  was  in  July,  1835.  In  it  I  proposed  the  practical 
application  of  my  mode  of  grafling  to  the  economical  and  ex- 
peditious proving  of  the  unproved  varieties  of  the  vine.  This 
was  suggested  by  the  following  notice  in  the  Catalogue  ofFrmli 
gnmm  in  the  London  Horticultural  Socielt/'s  Garden  in  1831, 
under  the  article  "  Grapes : "  —  "  The  varieties  of  grapes  are 
found  to  be  in  great  confusion  ;  and  much  difierence  of  opinion 
exists  respecting  the  comparative  merits,  as  well  as  the  nomen* 
clature,  of  many  of  the  sorts.  In  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  extent  of 
gloss  is  requisite,  under  which  the  various  kinds  mav  be  satis- 
factorily proved,  and  their  synonymes  ascertained.  Until  such 
b  provided,  much  uncertainty  must  remain  in  regard  to  this 
important  class  of  fruits.  In  the  meantime,  the  generally  knt^wn 
and  acknowledged  merits  and  characters  of  some  have  been 
given;  and  others,  less  certain,  have  been  left  without  attaching 
any  remark,  till  circumstances  admit  of  the  whole  being  properly 
examined." 

On  referring  to  the  list  of  grapes  succeeding  this  notice,  I 
observed  that,  out  of  the  182  sorts  mentioned,  only  77  are 
described  as  having  been  proved,  leaving  105  unproved;  and, 
looking  at  the  reason  assigned,  I  thought  myself  warranted  to 
suppose  that  the  sorts  yet  unproved  were  little  short  of  100. 

I  proposed  and  sketched  a  plan,  by  which  all  these  unproved 
sorts  in  the  catalogue  might,  on  my  method  of  grafting,  be 
proved  in  the  space  of  three  years,  with  an  extent  ot  only  6ift 
of  glass,  and  with  the  sacrifice  of  not  more  than  one  half  the 
usual  crop  already  in  culture,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years; 
provided  that  the  extent  of  glass  required  were  already  furnished 
with  good  healthy  vines. 

As  an  assurance  of  the  success  that  might  be  expected  from 
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the  adoption  of  this  suggestion,  I  mentioned  that)  of  twenty-three 
grafts  which  I  had  put  on  that  season,  in  the  earliest  division  of 
the  vinery,  at  various  periods  of  advancement  in  the  growth  of 
the  stock,  two  only  hod  failed,  leaving  twenty-one  vigorously 
shooting  grafts ;  that  part  of  these  were  insert^  when  the  vhtes 
were  breaking  into  leaf,  and  part  when  the  vines  had  made  four 
or  five  eves  of  new  wood;  that  the  latter  had  come  away  inucb 
more  vigorously  than  the  former ;  that,  in  four  weeks,  several 
of  the  grafts  had  grown  7ft.;  that,  when  stopped,  some  of  them 
had  arrived  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  house  (17  ft-), 
being  well-ripened  wood ;  that  several,  of  both  periods,  had 
shown  fruit,  some  of  which  was  maturing ;  that  a  considerable 
number  of  these  scions  (sent  from  the  Edinburgh  Society)  were 
small  and  weakly,  being  taken,  apparently,  from  vines  growing 
in  pots ;  that  no  further  sacrifice  of  wood  was  made  in  their 
fovour,  than  the  spur  on  which  they  were  inserted ;  and  that  not 
a  single  bunch  was  sacrificed  of  the  main  crop.  In  regard  to 
some  craf^  transmitted  from  the  London  Society  in  April  that 
year,  I  also  mentioned,  that,  having  inserted  them  in  April  and 
May,  when  the  vines  had  made  four  or  five  eyes  of  new  wood, 
they  had  all  abundantly  succeeded ;  and  that  some  of  them  had 
been  stopped,  having  made  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft-  of  wood.  Three 
of  these,  cut  off  below  the  junction  with  the  stock,  one  of  them 
bearing  a  bunch  of  ripe  grapes,  I  transmitted  with  my  commu- 
nication. 

May  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  graft  of  that  year,  cut  off  in 
the  same  manner,  for  your  inspection  ?  It  is  not  so  vigorous' 
as  many  of  its  neighbours,  nor  does  it  so  clearly  show  tlie  junc- 
tion, the  union  being  very  complete ;  but  it  retains  the  bud,  or 
shoot,  on  the  top  of  the  stock,  so  important  to  success  la  my 
method  of  grafting. 

I  may  mention  that  similar  success  has  attended  all  my  graft- 
ings  during  the  past  season.  I  may  also  mention,  that  several 
gardeners,  my  acquaintances,  have  gratified  me  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  their  complete  success  in  this  method.  In  particular, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Hopetoun  Gardens,  a  very  intelligent  friend,  has 
informed  me  of  his  success,  not  only  in  producing  vigorous 
shoots,  but  also  in  maturing  a  considerable  number  of  bunches. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  the  above  suggestions  have  been 
adopted  by  the  London  Society,  as  no  answer  lias  been  sent  to 
my  communication;  but,  trusting  that  you  may  deem  the  sub- 
ject worthy  of  attention,  and  ot  some  practical  importance,  I 
have  sent  you  the  above. 

Cadder  Gardens,  Dec.  28.  1836. 
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Akt.  IV.     Notices  of  Gardens  and  Countrjf  Seats  in  Great  Britain 

and  Irdand,  tupptementarif  to,  or  correctne  of,  the  Notices  given  in 

the  *'  Enci/dopaidia  of  Gardening."     By  various  Contributors. 

{Con^tied  JTom  p.  61.) 

BNOUND. 

T/tsaOTHSAS,  nearTniro,  Conunal/,  on  ihenverFal;  Earl  of  Fatmoulh. — 
The  house  is  superbly  built,  with  an  exterior  embellished  with  &  prolusion  of 
small  towen  ana  pinnacles.  The  wbIIcs,  which  are  delightTully  shaded,  extend 
in  different  directions  ov^  an  eminence ;  and  the  whole  is  well  wooded.  Ilic 
park  is  large,  and  stocked  with  deer,  and  commands  a  beaudful  variety  of 
scenery  over  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Fal.  Thu  drives,  which  are  several 
aiilea  in  length,  affi>rd  the  molt  enchanting  proapecta. 

Werringtim  Part,  near  Launcetton  ;  Dme  ^  NoriAjimbertand.  —  Although 
it  liea  on  the  Cornuh  side  of  the  river  Taniar,  it  is  nevertheless  considered  to 
be  in  Devonshire ;  at  least,  the  temporal  causes  of  the  parish  of  Werrington 
■re  subject  to  the  county  of  Devon,  while  its  ecclestaatiisl  polity  is  connected 
witli  tiie  archdeacoury  of  Cornwall ;  and  with  these  circumstances,  with  some 
others,  it  maj  be  conmdered  to  be  attached  to  both  counties.  The  house  is 
a  noble  structure,  situated  on  the  soutbero  side  of  the  Tamar.  The  new 
btiildings  of  this  mansion,  which  compose  a  large  part  of  the  whole,  have 
three  fronts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  door  that  opens  into  an  extensive 
paifc;  the  scenery  of  which  is  exceedingly  rich  and  div^sified,  and  has  an 
air  of  great  magnificence,  particularly  in  a  southern  direction,  where  the  view 
takes  in  an  el^ant  bridge  of  great  extent  thrown  across  the  Tamer.  Here 
the  grounds  spring  up  in  abrupt  knolls,  covered  with  foliage,  which  shades 
the  waters  that  are  winding  down  among  the  rocks,  whence  tbey  burst  forth, 
and  form  an  expansive  lake  below. 

Soeoimoc,  tome  ditiance  from  Bodmn ;  Lord  GrenvUle.  —  The  mansion 
was  new  modelled  by  Governor  Pitt,  who  added  a  new  wing ;  and  the  first 
Lord  Camelford  added  a  second,  in  which  there  is  a  handsome  gallery,  100  ft. 
long.  It  is  rituated  in  a  deliehtlul  lawn,  of  nearly  100  acres,  ^^ich  is  varied 
by  [^antations  end  trees;  end  the  wooded  hills  around  rise  in  beautrfiil  suc- 
cession ;  among  which  a  drive  is  carried  on  for  six  miles  in  circuit,  giving  access 
to  every  part  of  the  ^unds,  and  affording  line  views  of  the  scenery.  The 
oak  is  more  flourishmg  here  than  in  most  parts  of  Cornwall ;  end  the  beech 
and  elm  grow  luxuriantly.  An  elegantly  proportioned  obelisk,  at  some 
distance,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  house,  forms  a  prominent  feature :  it 
was  eracted  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Lyttleton,  and  is  now  surrounded 
by  a  plantation  of  firs.  Boconnoc  will  be  long  interestios  in  the  annals  of 
Great  Britain,  from  its  having  been  nltemately  the  head  quarters  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  court  of  His  Majestv  King  Charles  L  in  the  year 
16M. 

Trelouianmi,  five  MiUt  South  ^  HtlHotte  !  Sir  Sickard  Vyvyan,  Bart. — 
A  fine  old  castellated  building,  llie  plantations  here  are  very  extensive,  and 
in  some  FUts  of  them  the  wood  thnves  remarkably  well,  and  produces  fine 
timber.  The  grounds  about  the  house  are  of  a  pleasing  description  ;  and  a 
part  of  the  ra^en  was,  a  few  years  ago,  devoted  to  a  systematic  arrangement 
of  plants.  Near  to  thia  place  are  the  Ooonhilly  Downs,  on  which  the  Cornish 
heath  (Gypsocillis  vegans)  grows  spontaneously. 

Clou/once,  near  Hayle,  between  Helilone  and  Camborne,  —  A  large  portion 
of  the  estate  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  erected 
by  the  present  Sir  John  St.  AJibyn,  which  encloses  the  mansion,  park,  pleasure- 
grounds,  garden,  &c.  Trees  grow  here  better  than  m  most  places  in  the  west 
of  Cornwall.  A  fine  sheet  of  water  adds  great  beauty  to  the  place,  which  is 
generally  much  admired  by  visiters.  This  is  the  first  place  in  l^omwdl  where 
die  western  plane  (/l&tanus  occidentMis)  was  introduced. 
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Pendarvet;  Etlward  WiOam  Wgme  Patiareei,  Btq.  (km  to  the  lulc 
John  Stackboiue,  Ei^  who,  aome  TMn  siiice,  took  the  naioe  of  Pendarrea). 
—  The  pKBcnt  proprietor  has  greatljr  improveil  ibis  place,  by  eiteoiling  the 
grounda,  and  pnag  tbem  a  iMik4d[e  appewance;  also  by  nlterins  the  ap- 
praach  on  the  Boutfi^weat,  aadackfiiv  another  at  the  north-east;  which,  with 
Boauf  acm  of  new  pbataiiona,  adda  conudenbl;  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
The  manaion  has,  alio,  been  much  enlarged,  and,  situated  as  it  is  on  an  emi- 
nence, preaents  a  striking  appearance  when  approaching  it  from  the  soulh> 

TMdt/  Pari  ;  hari  De  DtauUmtiiie,  —  Hi>  Lordship  is  a  great  planter,  and, 
with  the  aanstanca  erf'  the  pinaster,  or  cluster  pme,  ha*  succeeded  greatly  in 
iwHDg  plantations  on  the  bleak  parts  of  the  eatate. 

Tmtthow ; Pratd,  E*q.  —  This  seat  is  worthy  of  notice  on  account 

of  ita  antiquity.  It  stands  on  the  weat  side  of  the  river  Hayl^  near  St.  Ives, 
and  u  a  place  of  conaiderable  extent.  The  late  Hr.  Praed,  I  am  informed, 
first  introduced  the  piuaator  into  Cornwall. 

SCOTLAND. 

Mtntcr^ff  Hmae,  Ike  Seat  of  Sir  Danid  Moneri^,  is  situated  about  a 
mile  to  the  <*M  of  the  public  road  leading  fi^>m  Peitb  to  Edinburoh,  and  i* 
distant  about  three  mika  IVom  the  fonner  town.  This  estate  induces  a  large 
portion  of  the  toncue  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tay  and 
Erne.  A  range  of  hiUa,  commencing  at  the  juncboo  of  these  rivers,  extends 
fromeaft  to  west,  b  a  direction  nearlir  paralld  with  the  Erne:  these  gradually 
diminish  in  hnj^t  as  they  extend  to  tne  westward,  and  are  finally  iMt  in  the 
plain.  Immedmtely  to  the  north  of  the  bouse,  is  the  highest  hill  of  the  rang^ 
named  HcmcrieffHill;  the  greater  part  of  which  is  clothed  with  wood,BB  are 
the  other  hills  axtending  to  the  east  end  west,  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
fbregroond  descends  gradually,  with  gentle  undulattons,  Irom  the  house  to  the 
river  Erne;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  connsts  of  grass  land,  interspersed  with 
trees  and  phmtationa.  The  soil  oF  these  po^inds  is  of  various  kinds,  but  all 
of  them  [Moductive. 

The  house  is  an  old  square  building,  four  stories  hifh.  An  approach  from 
the  south  has  been  made,  which  leaves  the  public  road  at  the  village  of  Dum- 
baniy,  or  Bridge  of  Erne,  and  passes  ak>i^  the  Old  Bridge  onward  m  a 
winding  direction  to  the  house. 

Thekitchen-wden  is  ntuated  at  a  short  diatance  to  the  eastward  of  the 
bouse ;  anid  the  nill  rises  abruptly  behind  it.  The  form  is  a  paralUlogram,  en- 
closed with  a  rubble  wall  of  whinstonej  and  it  containa  about  two  acres  of 
ground.  It  has  been  loogfamousfbr  producing  excellent  peaches.  In  I624,an 
addition  of  mare  than  an  acre  was  nmde  to  theeast  end  of  the  old  garden;  and 
it  was  enclosed  on  the  north  and  east  sides  with  a  very  neat  wall,  10 IL  high, 
built  of  tooled  freestone.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  addition  stands 
the  gardener's  bouse;  frorn  which  a  sunk  fence  extends  all  the  way  to  the 
mauaoft-iiause,  enclosuig  a  number  of  acres  in  the  front  of  the  kitchen-gar- 
den }  the  whole  of  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  flower-garden  and  ahrubbery. 
lliescMl  and  situation  render  this  a  place  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  dtber. 
The  collection  of  exotic  plants  at  Moncrieff,  considered  as  a  private  collection, 
is  superior  to  those  of  moat  placea.  In  the  kitcheo-garden  is  a  neat  conser- 
vatory, of  an  oct^CHtal  form,  45  (t.  diameter,  with  a  stove  on  the  east,  and 
vinery  on  the  west,  the  length  of  each  of  whkh  is  33  ft.  Upon  a  steep  bank 
to  the  north,  and  adjoining  the  garden,  is  an  enclosed  space,  with  a  range  of 
jHne  and  melon  pits,  about  153  n.  in  Iragth. 

Adjacent  to  the  bouse  are  two  fine  ^Kcimens  of  the  horscchestnut ;  one  of 
which,  in  188&,  measured  15  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  height  of  3  ft.  from 
the  ground;  and  near  it  is  awalnut,  evidently  planted  at  the  same  time,  which, 
at  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  measured  13  ft.  in  circiunference.  Tliis  horsechest- 
nut  is,  prob^lv,  not  only  one  of  the  largest,  but  at  the  same  tinie  one  of  the 
oldest,  in  NMth  Britain.    Tbe  greater  part  of  the  plantations  upon  thia  estate 
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■n  treated  with  n  view  to  timber ;  Mtd  there  i«  little  or  do  coppice-wood. 
The  treea  occupying  the  billy  grounda  are  of  vsrious  ofiet,  up  to  nxty  vev*. 
Very  fine  agatei,  orpebblea,  are  found  among  the  r 

uiiiually  Hmong  the 


they  are  aaul  to  be  very  Buperior  to  what  aregenenlly  Ibuod  ii 
■■"'■■'■         ■     .  -  .     -^  their  nest  an 


rocka  of  this  htU ;  and  I  have  been  inrormed  by  a  gBSicke^>er  residing  in  the 
neiphbourtiood,  that  a  pair  of  these  birds  will  not  permit  another  pair  to 
rande  whlun  ten  or  twdvs  milea  of  their  reaidence.  The  view  from  the 
■ummit  of  Moncrieff  Hill  has  been  justly  ceHinited :  it  eitends  over  one  of 
the  moM  fertile  and  picturesque  parts  of  Scotland. 

SeoKe,  tie  Seal  of  the  Earl  of  JUanifield,  is  one  of  those  few  reaidencea 
which,  in  Scotlaod,  ore  called  palaces;  certain  Scottish  kin^  having  been 
crowned  there.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  livs  Tay,  two  miles 
north  of  Perth,  on  a  small  portion  of  table  land,  separated  from  the  river  by 
a  conaiderabte  extant  of  level  meadow.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  house 
the  grounds  dcscetid  to  the  Tay  whh  an  irr^;ular  niriace ;  and  behind  they 
rise  in  a  km^udinal  winding  bank,  which  terminates  in  an  elevated  plain. 
The  views  infrout  look  acroes  the  river  to  a  fertile  and  well-wooded  distance, 
in  which  the  plantations  of  Methven  and  Lyndoch  are  prominent  features. 
Looldng  down  the  river,  to  the  south,  are  to  be  seen  Perth,  and  its  ver^  hand- 
»OB»  brieve;  and  i^>  the  river,  to  the  n(»th,  the  mountains  in  the  vicmity  of 
I^mkrid.  Full  b  front,  the  horizon  closes  upon  Ben  Voirlich,  Ben  More, 
and  other  mountaias  of  die  Oramfuan  range,  diatant  between  thirty  and  forty 
miles.  The  present  bouse  is  built  on  the  aite  of  the  ancient  palace.  It  is  in 
the  castellated  Oothic  style,  from  the  designs  of  Hr.  Atkinson,  and  substan- 
tially executed  with  a  redtfisb  sandstone  of  great  durahiUty,  fouud  on  the 
estate.  Many  persoDS  consider  that  it  wonld  have  been  in  better  taste  to  have 
preserved  the  old  palace,  and  built  a  new  one  ai^oming,  connecting  the  two, 
both  for  effect  and  con 


inding  grounds,  and  especially  towards  the  east,  are  rather  un- 
fortunately situated  tn  reelect  to  public  road*  and  intervening  property ;  the 
latter,  chiefly  cottages  and  gardens.  This  has  hitherto  prevented  sucn  a  general 
arnvgement  as  is  necessary  to  form  a  suitable  parte.  There  aie  no  proper 
uprooches  in  any  direction ;  but  a  number  of  plantstionB  are  made  in  different 
pueei,  as  component  parts  of  a  general  plaii,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  com- 
pleCed  at  sgme  future  period. 

Hie  kitchen-garden  is  situated  ta  the  east  of  the  bouse,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  wooded  bank,  and  consists  of  about  five  En^isb  acres,  enclosed  by  a  brick 
wall.  The  form  is  nearly  that  of  a  square,  subdivided  into  two  parallelograms 
by  a  wall  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west.  The  walls  are  covered  with  neatly 
trained  fruit  treea,  that  seldom  lail  to  [noduce  good  aropa.  The  botJiouses 
are  upon  the  north  waU  of  the  garden :  they  oonsiit  of  three  divisions  of 
100ft-  each,  widi  two  houses  in  each  division;  they  are  Ufl.  in  height,  and 
about  10  (t.  in  breadth ;  and  are  wholly  devoted  to  petuhea  and  ^japes.  They 
are  erected  in  a  very  substantial  manner.  The  remaining  forcing  consists  of 
•ome  piae  and  melon  pits. 

In  one  of  the  peach  houses,  the  trees  are  trained  on  a  curved  trellis,  which 
reaches  from  the  front  to  the  back  wall,  and  is  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of 
walking  under  it.  From  the  point  where  it  touches  the  Iwck  wall,  another 
treUis  readies  to  the  top  of  the  house.  By  this  means  a  ereater  sur&ce  for 
training  on  is  obtained  than  if  there  bad  been  only  one  trulis,  either  against 
the  back  wall,  or  close  under  the  glass;  and  the  miit  is  brought  nearer  the 
light  than  if  a  dwarf  front  trellia  and  upright  trellis,  the  whole  height  of  tlie 
back  wall,  had  been  employed.  The  flower-garden  lies  about  half  way  between 
the  bouse  end  kitchen-^nlen  :  it  cantains  a  good  collection  of  deciduous 
shn^  and  herbaceous  plants ;  but  most  sorts  of  evergreens  are  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  frosts. 

This  estate  contains  from  3000  to  4000  acres,  of  which  14^  are  under 
plantation.  One  plantation,  distant  about  three  uiilet  to  the  N.E.  of  the  house. 
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•rhich  WM  planted  about  100  Tears  ago,  contaiDi  261  acres;  but  a  very  great 
portion  has  been  planted  within  these  Inst  twenty-fire  yean,  and  is  in  a  very 
thrtring  state.  It  in  common,  where  eitenaive  plantations  have  been  made, 
that  they  are  neglected  while  young,  and  have  not  that  attention  paid  to  thin- 
ning, Ac,  that  they  require ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  at  Bcone :  the  youiv 
SlantMions  here  are  kept  in  a  manner  that  does  credit  to  the  proprietor  and 
bgardenen. 

Methven  Cattle,  the  Seat  of  Robert  SmytAe,  Eiq.,  is  situated  five  miles  to 
tiK  westward  of  Perth.  The  house  stands  on  elevated  ^ound,  richly  wooded 
on  all  sides.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  itguare,  with  fi»ir  cvcular  towers,  one  at 
each  angle.  To  the  right  and  left  are  appendwes  connected  with  it  of  recent 
erectioa ;  to  the  Qorth-eaat,  the  wood  of  Methven  is  seen  occupying  the 
high  grounds  and  slopin;;  banks :  it  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  nver  Almond,  the  banks  of  which  are  precipitous.  This 
wood  consists  chiefly  of  oab,  with  a  mixture  of  birch,  Scotch  pine,  haiel, 
&e.  The  greater  part  is  in  coppice,  with  large  trees  Irom  60r.  to  100  ft. 
apart.  The  view  to  the  south-east  extends  overanearlylevel  tract  of  country 
to  the  high  grounds  north  of  Duplin,  a  distance  of  several  miles.  That  part 
of  tJie  pliun  adjacent  to  the  castle  consists  chiefly  of  meadows  and  oma- 
mental  plantations  i  b^ood  this,  all  along  the  valley  to  the  westward,  and 
the  high  grounds  to  the  south,  the  country  has  a  bare  and  bleak  appearance. 
South-west  of  the  Castle  is  a  small  hill,  crowned  with  plantation.  The  road 
leadioB  from  Perth  to  Crieff  pasaea  along  the  valley  between  the  Castle  and 
this  hUL  To  the  north-west,  the  grounds  consist  of  undulated  grfus  lands, 
finely  wooded.  An  approach-road  leads  fi«m  the  we«t,  and  another  from  the 
cost,  to  the  Castle.  That  from  the  west  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mite  in  length, 
with  a  very  neat  lod^  at  the  entrance ;  that  (com  the  east  may  be  a  mile  or 
more  in  length,  and  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Scotland.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  village  of  Almond  Bank,  soon  after  it  passes  a  beautiftd 
small  Idle  «rith  sloping  banks  and  clumps  of  plantadoQ.  From  hence  it 
gradually  ascends  in  a  winding  (tirtxrtion,  passing  tbrough  part  of  tfae  old  wood, 
and  onward  to  the  Castle. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Castle:  its  form  is  that  of 
a  paralleloETsni.  It  contains  about  five  acrea,  and  is  enclosed  with  a  substan- 
tial wall,  nned  with  brick.  The  western  part  has  a  declivity  towards  die 
south ;  that  of  tfae  eastern  slopes  towards  the  soutH-wast,  and  is  divided  by  a 
brick  wall  from  the  former.  The  north  wall  of  the  weeteni  division  is  a  hot- 
wall,  400  ft.  in  length.  No  houses  are  as  yet  erected.  Abundant  crops  of 
culinary  vegetables,  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.,  are  produced  in  this  garden.  A 
shrubbery  extends  Irom  the  kitdien-garden  to  tfae  Castle,  where  it  joins  a 
neat  flower-garden. 

There  are  some  fine  old  trees  upon  the  bank,  immediately  below  the  Castle ; 
one  of  which,  an  oak,  has  a  beautiful  spreading  top,  which,  in  I BS5,  measured 
00  ft.  diameter,  and  covers  en  area  of  707  ;pards.  Its  trunk  measured  \%\  ft. 
circumference,  and  it  has  increased  grratiy  in  size  withm  these  thirty  ^ean. 


One  hundred  tnerks  were  offered  for  ibis  tree  about  180  years  ago.    Adjao 

was  a  black  poplar,  under  60  years  of  age,  that  measured  10  ft.  in  arciuu- 

ferenccat  Sfl.  from  the  ground,  and  contained  aboutSOft.  of  timber.     He 


woods  upon  this  estate  are  very  extensive,  and  are  kept  in  good  order . 
excellent  proof  of  which  is,  that  they  are  found  to  yiela  a  rent  eqnal  to  liie 
best  com  land.  The  plantations  of  Lyndocb  job  tlioae  of  Hethven  on  die 
north,  and  form  au  extensive  tract  of  wooded  country. 

The  soil  of  this  estate  is  various,  but  the  greater  portion  approaches  to  that 
of  a  reddish-coloured  claj' ;  the  extensive  tract  of  low  ground  upon  the  south 
of  the  estate  consists  chiefly  of  water-worn  stones  and  gratd,  with  a  sUBfat 
covering  of  decomposed  gravel  and  vegetable  matter.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  river  Erne  once  flowed  along  this  track :  there  is  a  line  of  bogs  and  lakes 
that  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  course  of  a  river. 
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Art.  V.     On  the  Formation  and  Planting  of  a  Suburban  Kitchen- 
Garden.    By  A.  FoHSTfTH. 

I  HAD  almost  considered  it  a  waste  of  labour  to  give  even  an 
outline  of  a  garden  of  thJR  class,  since  the  general  practice  is  to 
lay  out  the  pleasure-ground  first,  and  afterwards  to  enclose  a 
part  of  tlie  paddock  for  an  orchard  and  vegetable-ground; 
forming  the  walks  of  any  hard  rubbish  coated  with  cinder 
ashes  (seldom  gravel),  with  here  and  there  a  sprig  of  box  along 
the  margins  of  the  principal  walks,  and  rows  of  strawberries  or 
parsley,  by  way  of  edgings,  to  the  subordinate  alleys :  while, 
in  the  orchard  and  against  the  walls,  the  fanciful  modes  of 
pruning  and  training  really  baffle  all  description ;  for  they  are 
in  every  form,  from  Uie  natural  mushroom  shape  to  the  tortuous 
zig-zag. 

This,  though  it  may  appear  to  some  a  hideous-looking  carica- 
ture, is  certainly  a  true  representation  of  the  state  of  some  gar- 
dens near  London,  where  better  things  might  be  expected. 
However,  it  is  certainly  good  economy  to  have  useful  edgings 
instead  of  ornamental  ones,  where  ground  is  scarce;  and  this  is 
pretty  often  the  case  in  suburban  gardens.  The  scarceness  of 
room  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  complaint  among 
all  the  proprietors  of  suburban  residences ;  and  it  is  one  that 
money  cannot  remove;  since,  however  wealthy  their  proprietors 
may  be,  they  are  hemmed  in  on.  every  side  by  neighbours 
equally  wealthy  with  themselves,  that  would  not  give  them  an 
acre  of  the  land  adjoining  perhaps,  for  several  hundred  pounds. 
So  tnuch  fur  the  present  state  of  suburban  gardens  in  general ; 
though  there  are  many  honourable  exceptions,  and  many  gar- 
dens handsomely  laid  out,  and  scientifically  conducted,  on  the 
state  of  which  I  am  altogether  incompetent  to  offer  a  criticism. 
From  observing  these  defects,  and  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
cause  of  them,  I  have  drawn  up  the  system  of  gardening  de- 
tailed below,  from  which,  I  think,  I  may  safely  guarantee  to 
the  proprietor  the  following  results:  —  The  use  of  one  fourth 
more  land ;  a  great  deal  more  fruit  of  superior  quality,  and  of 
the  sorts  most  difficult,  under  present  circumstances,  to  obtain 
(I  mean,  particularly,  the  finer  sorts  of  apples,  and  ihe  new 
Flemish  pears) ;  metamorphosing  the  walks  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  into  bowers^  covered,  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
with  abundance  of  flowers  or  fruit. 

Every  species  of  hardy  fruit-bearing  tree  and  shrub  may  be 
trained  on  curvilinear  trellises  (seej^j.  95,  36,  and  370  '^^^^ 
the  walks  and  tboroughlores  of  the  garden ;  which  walks,  when 
OQce  properly  drained,  paved,  and  trellised  with  cast-iron 
arches  and  wire  rods,  will,  according  to  the  closest  calculation 
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that  I  can  make,  remain  cost  free,  painting  excepted,  for  twenty 
years ;  at  the  end  of  which  term,  independently  of  the  increase 
of  fruit,  and  of  the  grateful  shade 
and  pleasing  promeuide  that  they 
will  afibrd,  they  will  be  found 
cheaper  than  walks  made  of  gravel, 
in  the  same  way  that  a  slated  roof 
is  found  cheaper,  in  the  long  run, 
than  one  thatched,  like  a  corn- 
stack,  with  straw  and  ropes  every 
year.  Besides  the  difference  in 
daily  comfort  and  annual  expendi- 
ture in  walks  paved  with  beautiful 
blue  slab  slate,  at  all  seasons  clean, 
and  ready  to  be  traversed  by  the  foot 
or  the  wheelbarrow,  with  equal  im- 
punity in  frost  or  in  thaw,  there  . 
will  be  no  more  danger  of  des- 
sert strawberries  or  garnishing 
)iarsley  being  mingled  with  the  coal 
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be  walks;  no  more  cleaning  and  rolling  of  gravel; 
planting    and 


1  with 


nsties  in 
and     no 

clipping  of  box  edginga. 
I  should  no  more  think  of 
planting  box  in  a  kitchen- 
garden,  than  I  should  of 
placing  a  cabbage  leaf  as 
R  bock  to  a  nosegay. 
It  is  high  time  to  lay  aside 
such  medleys,  and  to 
place  articles  essentially 
ornamental  in  an  esta- 
blishment of  their  own. 
Fig.  S6.  shows  the  ai^ 
rangement  of  the  paving 
and  pillars  at  the  intersec- 
ttonsof  ilie  walks,  with  the 
small  footpath  outside, 
for  conducting  the  cul- 
ture of  the  compartments. 
The  present  article  h  an 

humble  but  hearty  attempt  to  combine  economy  of  r 
a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  articles  produced  ;  and  ] 
that  this  will  be  completely  effected 
by  the  plan  proposed.  If  you  exa- 
mine a  healthy  young  pear  branch 
(J^.  40.),  trained  horizontally  on  a 
wall  (for  that  is  the  fairest  sample), 
you  will  6nd,  at  the  end  of  the  shoot, 
first,  wood  of  the  present  year ;  next  " 
to  that,  the  wood  of  the  last  year, 
which  is  now  forming  fruitful  spurs ; 
and,  next  to  that,  on  the  two-years- 
old  wood,  you  will  find  the  fruits. 
This  is,  unquestionably,  the  nature 
of  the  peari  and,  though  fruit  snurs 
are  produced  on  older  wood,  I  nave  always  observed  the  finest 
fruits  growing  on  maiden  spurs.  To  make  sure  work,  therefore, 
I  confine  myself  to  them ;  and  I  hope  to  see  breast  wood,  as  it 
is  called,  converted  to  some  better  purpose  than  robbing  the 
fruit  tree  border  to  enrich  the  rubbish  heap.  Surely,  nature 
never  meant  this :  neither  do  gardeners ;  yet,  assuredly,  they 
practise  it.  Figs.  39.  and  40.  will  show  the  manner  in  which  I 
propose  to  treat  the  pear  trees  in  pruoing;  and  /^s.  41.  and  48. 
the  peaches.  Every  year's  wood  will  be  kept  by  itself;  and  every 
unnecessary  leader  and  lateral  twig  removed  while  quite  young; 
and  not  a  leaf  allowed  to  remain  without  a  reason  being  found  in 
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itsbehalt   Strange  as  it  may  appeart 

a  careful  observation  will  aatisfy  any 
ODe  of  the  truth  of  this  statement ; 
and,  in  the  end,  it  will  be  found 
diat  the  gardener  may  safely  trust  , 
for  a  crop  to  that  very  breast  wood 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  i 
cut  off  and  throw  away. 

In  cropping  the  garden,  every  1 
article,  without  exception,  should  h«  j 
inmws;  as  this  will  save  much  labour 
in  weeding,  and  also  allow  the  crops 
to  be  benefited  by  hoeing.  In  j^.  rtmrtmtamt^ 
43. 1  have  allotted  compartmenU  for  the  principal  crt^ ;  yet 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  anything  like  an  arlutrary  settle- 
ment of  crc^  is  attempted, 
or  meant  to  be  lud  down. 
What  I  have  stated  is  only  " 
a  sketch  of  the  propor- 
tions that  one  class  of  vege- 
tables  bears  to  another ;  and 
that  neither  borrowed  nor 
guessed  at,  but  taken  from 
the  slips  and  quarters  of 
existing  establishments  to 
which  I  have  had  access. 
The  boundary  of  the  ac- 
companying sketch  is  — 
what?  Aliedge?  No;  clipped  hed^  bear  no  fruit  It  u  a 
walk  ovenirch«l  with  stubborn  or  prickly  fruit-bearing  plants; 
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<^a  Suburban  Kitchen-Garden. 


SHCh  as  filberts,  gooseberries,  berberries,  closely  trained  up  on 
one  side  to  the  centre  of  the  nrch  ;  snd  on  the  other  side  scarlet 
runners,  tall  |)eas,  fruit  trees,  &c.  Where  the  kitchen-garden 
adjoins  the  pleasure-ground,  common  laurels,  carefully  pruned 
with  the  knife  (not  clipped),  will  form  a  handsome  fence  and 
shelter.  A  hedge  of  laurels  pruned  in  this  way  may  be  seen,  at 
Dropmore,  33  ft.  high. 

'  The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  trees  for  the  walls  and 
arches :  — 

SotM  Wail.  EipaiUr  Archet. 

18Peachtree8.atl5ft.M«rt-S70ft.  130  Apple     trees,  at    15  ft. 

6  Nectarmetree9,at  15il.apt.    90  man                                 1S50II. 

l5VineB,Bi6ft.«part  -        -    flO  70  P^treea,  15  ft.  apart  -  1050 

10  Apricot  tree8,at  I5ft.apart  150  50  Cherrv    tr^      at   16ft 

10  Ffg  trees,  at  15  ft.  apart"^-  150  ^  ^^J*^    "T'     "     '   .     750 

m      .  ,        u    c         I       M~Z^  S**  PI"""  trees,  15  ft.  apart  -     750 

Total  length  of  south  wall,  750  750  Gooseberry    treeBTl  ft. 

North  Wall.  apart        -         -         -  2250 

20   Morello  cherry   trees,  at  500  Cumuit   trees,    at   3  ft. 

15  ft.  apart        -             -300  ft.  apart         -         -          -   1500 

140    Gooseberrv   and   currant  500  Raspberry  plania,   U  ft. 

trees,3ft.apnrt   -         -420  apart   -             -            -     750 

Outer  naif  of  lioundary  arch 

Total  length  of  north  wall,  720.  occupied    with   laurel,   fil- 

Eaxl  and  Weit  Wall.  bens,  berberries      -  -1260 

30  Pear  trees,  EOft.  iqxirt        -  600ft.  6  Quince  tr^es,  15ft.  apart  -       00 

10  Cherry  tiees,  15  ft.  apart    -150  S  Medlar  trees,  1 5 ft.  apart  ■     ISO 

lOPIumtreea,  15ft.  apart      -150  . 

Total  leagth  -  10470 

Total  length         -  tWO  bring  5235  ft.  of  archway. 

Now,  10470  fl.  of  espalier  arch  gives  space  for  S^90  goose- 
berry trees  at  3  (I.  apart ;  which,  in  the  open  quarter,  in  rows 
6  fl.  by  4>  ft.,  would  occupy  1  acre,  3  roods,  27  poles,  20  yai-ds ; 
only  12  poles  less  than  2  acres,  or  half  the  garden.  And  il  is 
well  known  that  espalier   trees  are  surer  and  greater  bearers 
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192  On  the  Formaiion  and  Plantit^ 

than  standard  ones ;  and,  the  wood  and  leaves  being  exposed 
to  the  full  and  equal  action  of  the  sun,  perfect  handsome  fruits, 
fit  for  the  banijueting  table,  which  on  standards  would  have 
only  swelled  the  heap  of  waste  and  windfalls. 


I  Annt  rouge 
1  Early  Anne 
1  Pou^ir^  liativ« 


Seleet  Lul  o/Peadket. 

4  French,  or  gra 

5  Roysl  George 
SHontsubu) 


3  Nobleste 

1  Bellegarde 

2  Late  adminble. 


SEIruge 

)  Violette  hfitive 

2  New  white.  This  fruit  is  raid  to 
ripen  in  the  latter  end  of  August 
and  beginning  of  September ;  and 
I  have  proved  that  '' 


Nedariitet. 

ripens  thirt]'  dsyo  later.  It  is  s 
Emnll  fruit,  adhering  closdy  to  the 
tree  till  tile  skin  gets  shrivelled. 
These  remarks  I  made  on  speci- 
mens planted  against  a  south  wall 
ten  mues  from  London. 


3  White  SI  __.  ._. 
3  Esp£rione,  black 
8  Block  duster 


3  White  muBcadiue,  c 


Fig,. 
8  Large  white  Genoa 
2  Marseilles. 


Reds,  400. 

£0  Rough  red 

00  Champagne 

50  Scotch  small  jam 
100  Hed  Warrington 
100  Ironmonger 

50  WUmot'a  early  red. 
White*,  100. 
2fi  Taylor's  bright  Venua 
25  Wellington 
50  Crystal. 


Qreens,  100. 
50  Early  rough 
30  Green  Walnut 
20  Pitniaston  green  gtge. 
YeUows.  800. 
100  Champagne 
50  EaHy  sulphur 
50  Rumbullion. 

Total,  800  gooaebeny  trees,  including 
those  for  preaerring,  under  nuUs, 
on  the  north  wall. 


Curranb,  590. 
800  Wilmot's  large  red.    Whoever        for  no  other  variety  of  red  currant, 
ha*   seen   the   splendid   specimens     150  Black  Kaples 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Wilmot  will  wish     150  White  Dutch. 

r,  500. 


Applet. 
Kitchen  Apples,  70.        5  Carlisle  codlin  3  Manfcs  codlia 

10  Keswick  codlin  10  Hawthomden  2  Alexander 


.oo^^le 


^a  Sabwban  Kilchen-GartUn. 


5  NoDBucb 
5  OnTenttein 

2  Yorkabire 
5  Blenh^m  pippL. 
5  BedfordBhirelouiu 

3  Royai  nuset 

2  White  Calville 

3  Norfolk  beaufiD 

4  Frencb  crab 
3  Keny  pipmn 

3  French  reinette. 


SOIout 

4  Jargonelle 

1  AutuniD  bergainot 

3BetuT£Diel 

3  Marie- LouiK 


6  Olout  n 

3  Jargonelle 

4  Windior 

3  AutiuDD  bef^gamol 

4  Williami's  bonChr^en  2  Pssse-Cclmar 
6  Beurr^  de  Capiauiuont  8  Bezi  Vaet 

2  PoreUe  3  Old  Colmar 


Dessert  Apples,  60. 
3  White  juneating 
3  Red  Quarrenden 
2  Wonnalej'  pippin 
;  2  Yellow  Ingestrie 
2  Brpokes's 


.2  Cockle  pig^in 
5  Ootden  p^ipin,  ( 
and  varieties 
0  Peart  Jbr  lie  Eatt  and  Weil 

2  Crassane 

1  Paase-Colniar 

1  Ben  Vaet 

3  Old  Colmar 

2  Pound  pear 

70  Peon  Jbr  Ae  Etpaiier 
8  Beurr£  Diel 

2  Oansell's  bergamot 
6  Marie-Louise 

3  Crassane 


3  Lemon  pqtpm 

2  DowDton  pippin 

3  Hargil 

7  RibstoQ  pippin 
5  Dutch  nugnonne 


Nonpare 
dick'so! 


I 

1  Hall  3 
1  Shepherd's  fame. 
Walk. 

2  Uvedoie'i  St.  Oermain 

3  Duchesse  d'Angouleme 


SJfepoleon 
8  Brown  beurrj 
8  Bon  Cbrftieo 
8  Chaumontdle 
3  Pound  pear 
5  Sl  OeriDBin 
3  Cadillac 


Cherriet,  80. 
East  and  West  Walls,  10  Espalier  Arches,  50. 

6  Mb;  duke  1  Blackheart  14  Ma;  duke         10  Bigarreau 

1  Wbiteheart         8  Archduke.  4  Whiteheart         4  Florence 

North  Wall.  &  Blackfaeart  3  Kentiah 

SO  MorelloB.  S  Arcbduke  5  Morello. 


Bast  and  West  Walla,  10. 
1  Jaune  bfttive 
1  Early  violet 
1  Drap  d'or 
1  Green  rage 
1  St.  Catherine 
1  Purple  we 
1  Coes  golden  drop 
1  Bine  imp^ratrice 
I  White  magnum  booum 
1  Red  magnum  bonum 


Ptow.eO. 


10  0 

5  Coe's  golden  drop 
4  Blue  imp^ratrice 

6  Orleans 
3  Diamond 

7  Shropshire  damson 

6  White  magnum  bonum 

2  Red  magnum  bonum 

3  Coe's  late  red. 


FVberli,  100,  at  4  ft.  apart,  on  the  boundary  Arcb,  by  way  of  Hedge,  thickly 

trained  on  the  outer  Half  of  the  Esptdier  Arch. 
8S  Red  26  White  25  Barcelona  85  Coaford. 

Ba-bmiei,  135,  Bt  3  ft.  apart  on  the  Pence. 
100  Red  80  Black  \5  M^te. 

One  side  (the  most  exposed),  it  is  presumed,  is  covered  with 
laurels,  3  ft.  apart,  spurred  and  tied  with  wire. 
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1 34  Propagating  and  Tran^danting  of  Evergreens. 

Abt.  VI.  On  the  Propagating  and  Trantptanting  of  Evergreent-  By 
John  Tuhneull,  Gardener  to  Charles  Cowan,  Eiq.,  Valley  field 
Hank,  near  Penny cuick. 

On  reading  over  Mr.  Rutfer's  remarics  upon  the  transplant- 
ing of  evergreens  (Vol.  XIL  p.  56?.),  I  observe  that  he  does 
not  give  tlie  size  of  the  plants  which  he  has  been  so  successful 
in  transplanting,  or  the  best  method  of  propa^ting  them.  In 
the  few  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  mjke,  1  intend  to  give 
what  appears  to  me  the  simplest  and  best  method  of  propa- 
gating and  planting  evergreens ;  and  it  is  oni:  which  I  have  prac- 
tised for  these  ten  years  past.  I  take  as  many  cuttings  as  I 
want  from  branches  that  are  lying  on  the  ground,  which  I 
prefer,  because  they  are  generally  formed  with  small  fibres,  like 
maggots ;  and,  when  I  cannot  find  any  in  this  state,  I  select  a 
plant  or  plants  of  the  kind  which  I  intend  to  propagate ;  and, 
taking  a  barrow  load  of  good  mould,  I  lay  it  all  round  the 
plant,  keeping  the  soil  shaded  and  damp.  In  the  course  of 
four  months,  the  lower  branches  begin  to  form  small  fibres ; 
and,  when  these  are  sufficiently  advanced,  which  is  generally 
about  July  15,,  I  prepare  my  cuttings,  and  plant  them  in  rows ; 
1  fi.  between  the  rows,  and  S  in.  apart  in  tlie  row.  By  the  July 
following,  that  is,  twelve  months  ailer  being  planted,  the  cut- 
tings will  be  found  to  have  formed  shoots  from  9  in.  to  12  in. 
loiur,  and  to  have  very  handsome  little  balls.  Such  plants  I 
prefer  for  transplanting  to  plants  six  times  their  age;  as  I  can 
transplant  Lhem  with  bafcty  at  any  season  of  the  year,  provided 
the  weather  be  fine.  I  could  carry  such  plants  fifty  miles,  and 
not  injure  their  balls.  A  plant  of  the  common  laurel,  raised, 
in  1828,  from  a  cutting  treated  in  this  manner,  is  now  7ft.  in 
height,  with  a  head  49Tt.  in  circumference. 

No  doubt  it  may  sometimes,  for  a  particular  purpose,  be 
proper  to  transplant  large  plants;  and,  if  very  carefully  done, 
in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  the  plants  be  well  watered  and  sup- 
ported afterwards,  they  may  succeed  :  but  a  plantation  of  any 
considerable  extent  will  acquire  a  body  and  figure  sooner  by 
being  formed  with  small  plants  than  with  large  ones.  Large 
tall  plants  require  to  have  a  staff  placed  near  them,  on  which 
they  may  lean,  and  wait  patiently  till  small  ones  have  grown 
over  their  heads. 

When  I  remove  any  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  I  always 
carry  a  little  bast  matting  along  with  me,  for  my  labourers  to  tie 
on  the  south  side  of  the  shrub  or  tree,  as  a  mark  to  enable  me 
to  plant  it  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  north  or  south 
that  it  was  in  liefore ;  as  I  know  from  experience  that  it  will  not 
thrive  unless  this  is  attended  to,  especially  if  it  belongs  to  the 
pine  or  fir  tribe. 

VaUei/feld,  Nov.  21.  1836. 
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Green-house  Plants  m  Ihe  open  Air.  135 

Art.  VII.  Notice  of  some  Green-house  and  Hal/hardy  ligneous 
Plants,  v>hich  have  endured  the  open  Air,Jbr  several  Winters,  in  the 
Handfworih  Nursery,  near  Birmingham.     By  Alexander  Pope. 

I  HAVE  herewith  sent  you  a  few  specimens  of  shrubs,  which 
have  endured  the  open  air  with  us  without  any  protection.  They 
are  as  follows :  — 

Bdnisia  austrdlis  [Arb.  Brit.,  p.  IS06.],  planted  out  last  sum- 
mer, is  now  (Feb.  7.)  as  green  as  a  common  holly ;  and  appears 
quite  hardy,  being  in  an  exposed  situation. 

Hdkea  sp.  [?  acicularis  Arb.  Brit,  p.  1S06.]  has  been  planted 
four  or  five  years,  and  has  not  been  in  the  least  injured  by  the 
frosL     Last  summer  it  bloomed,  and  has  ripened  seed. 

Leptospei-mum  trininx  has  stood  out  several  years  in  an  ex- 
posed situation,  as  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub ;  and,  lost  year,  was 
so  profusely  covered  with  bloom  as  to  appear  a  white  mass,  3  fi. 
high.  [The  specimen  sent  was  covered  with  ripe  seeds.  For 
the  extreme  hardiness  of  this  genus,  see  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  9G1.;  and 
Card.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  706. ;  in  which  last  place  it  is  stated 
to  have  stood  out  in  the  open  garden  quite  well,  in  ^ 
the  climate  of  Aberdeen,  in  Mr.  Roy's  nursery.] 

Leptospirmum  sp.  has  also  stood  exposed  for 
several  years,  and  bloomed.  It  is  now  6  f^.  high. 
[L.  grandifolium  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  961.,  and  Jig.  44.,  is 
much  hardier  than  the  common  myrtle.] 

Acacia  ajinis  lA.  dealb^ta  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  766.;  , 

and  ^.  45.]  has  stood   out  exposed  to  the  south.        ''^^^^ 
It  is  now  lOfl.  high,  afler  being  four  years  planted; 
and  forms  a  b^utiful  tree,  with  its  finely  pinnated  glaucous 
leaves,  as  green  as  in  the  summer. 

Grevillea  ]unipirina.  [Arb.  Brit., 
p.  1306.]  One  plant  stood  out  for  two 
years,  in  a  cold  and  damp  situation ; 
but,  being  removed,  it  died,  and  we 
have  not  since  tried  it  ouL 

Ceamthus  coUinus.  [See  Birm.  Bot. 
Gard.,  as  quoted  in  Gard.  Mag.,  p.  36. ; 
andj^.46.]  This  is  a  very  hardy  ever- 
green, and  produces   its  white  flowers, 

trom  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  in  great  abundance.  Last  summer 
it  flowered  twice.  [The  leaves  are  oval  or  roundish,  glabrous 
and  shining  above,  and  slightly  pubescent  beneath :  the  largest 
is  2^  in.  long,  and  Ij  in.  broad.] 

Caziirfus  [Arb.  Brit,  p.639. ;  and^.47.]  haa  stood  out  as  a 
shrub  two  winters,  in  a  sheltered  situation.  The  ends  of  the 
young  branches  were  injured  by  the  frost;  but  they  produced 
frenh  shoots  in  the  spring,  and  bloomed  profusely. 
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PiUdsporum  Tobira  [_/1rb. 
Brit.,  p.358.;  aiidj%.48.] 
stands  in  a  southern  ex- ' 
posure,  is  sft.  high,  and 
as  green  as  a  common 
laurel. 

Eladgnus  iongaria  we 
have  growing  as  a  shrub. 
You  do  not  mention  it  in 
the  Arb.   Brit.,   with  the 
other  eleagnuses.    [From 
the  sprig  oF  winter's  wood 
sent,  and  from  the  s)Kcific 
name,   we    should   deem 
this  identical  with  (he  £. 
orienlilis,  or,  at  all  events,  only  a  variety 
of  it ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  a  speci- 
men in  foliage   and  flower.     We  have 
'  written  to  Messrs.  Pope  and  Son,  to  re- 
quest them  to  send  us  specimens  at  the 
proper  season ;  and   we  shall  give   our  re- 
marks on  them  in  the  supplementary  notices 
to  our  Arb.  Brit.,  which  will  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  this  Magazine.] 

Eriobdtrya  jap6nica  [Arb.  Brit.,  p.  9SS. ; 
and  _fig,  49.]  has  stood  out  three  years  as  a 
hardy  shrub  or  tree,  in  a  sheltered  spot,  re- 
taining its  foliage  all  the  winter.     It  is  6  ft. 
high.     [No  garden  wall,  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  ought 
to  be  without  this  magniRcent  evergreen.     In  the  wannest  paru 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
it  might  be  grafted  here  and 
there   on  a  common   haw- 
thorn hedge.] 

Photinia  serrul^ta  [Arb. 
Brit,  p.  868.;  and^^.  50.] 
has  be«D  planted  four  years  , 

in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  ' 

is  now  €  ft.  high.  [There 
are  trees  (Oft.  aud  12  ft. 
high  of  this  noble  ever- 
green at  Syon ;  a  portrait 
of  one  of  which  is  given 
in  the  Arb.  Brit.} 

Finus  Strobus  l?  var.  pt/gmtea},  upwards  of  thirty  years  old, 
forms  a  compact  tuft,  about  I  ft.  in  height,  aiid  the  same  in 
diameter. 
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Camellia Jap^nica  r^hra  pletia  [Arb.  Brit.,  p.  384.]  has  stood 
out  five  years  as  a  shrub,  sheltered  from  the  north-west,  and  is 
as  green  as  the  common  laurel ;  but  does  not  bloom. 

CunningAdmia  lanceoldta  has  been  planted  out  seven  years  in 
a  very  exposed  situation,  and  stands  well;  but,  having  been 
raised  from  a  layer,  it  has  not  yet  assumed  a  tree-like  appear- 
ance, but  promises  to  do  so.  It  is  at  present  a  dense  bush, 
about  3  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  across  the  head. 

PomadSnis      pmrtifotia,  52 

[Arb.  Brit.,  p.  542.],  when 
planted  out,  is  generally 
killed  to  ihe  ground  every 
winter;  but  springs  up  again 
in  a  weak  state.  [/*.  eliip- 
tica,  j4rb.  Brit.,  1.  c,  and 
„  ^]  JSg.  lil.  is  doubtless  equally 
"    r  hardy  with  P.  j^runif^lia]. 

RIbes  sp.  The  plant  from  which 
the  specimen  sent  was  taken  is  an  evergreen,  with  small  yellow 
flowers ;  and  very  sweet-scented.  [.Fig.  52.  represents  (his 
specimen,  which  we  have  sent  to  Mr.  Gordon,  who  agrees  with 
us  in  thinking  that  it  comes  nearest  R.  punctflturn,  which  is 
also  evergreen,  or  nearly  so.  See  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  982. ;  and 
jfe.BS.] 
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138  Culture  ofEpipk^Uum  inmcatum. 

Cotleiia  spinbsa  Kunth;  C.  horrida 
W.,  Arb.  BtU.,  p.  541.,  and^.  5i.c; 
appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  common 
furze,   and  is  a  most  de^rable  ever- 
green shrub.  [Retsnills  ^'phedra  Bron. 
Colletta  £'phedra  r«i/.,J^.  54.6,  and    .-i-':^         ^    y 
Co//eria  ulicina  Gil.,yfe.  54.  a,  of  which  <ii  (•"'■''' '      ^'  ^ 
there  are  plants  in   the  open  air   at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's,  appear  equally  hanlv,  and  add  two  other 
handsome  evergreen  dinibs  to  the  Britisn  arboretum,] 


Handsworth  Nursery,  Feb.  7.  1837- 

The  specimens  sent  ere  remarkably  heallhy  and  vigorous. 
We  woula  strongly  recommend  for  trial,  as  common  shrubbery 
evergreens,  on  dry  soils,  all  the  leptospermums  that  can  be 
procured;  and  also  Ceani^Lbus,  Grevillea,  Hakea,  and  Acacia. 
As  to  that  delightful  evergreen  Pbotinia,  it  is  about  as  hardy  as 
the  common  laurel ;  and  the  splendid  Eriobotrya  is  nearly  so, 
when  trained  against  a  wall.  We  are  equally  astonished  and 
delighted  to  find  that  so  many  half-harJy  plants  stand  out  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Binningbam;  which,  we  suppose,  must  be 
chiefly  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  air,  since  the  temperature  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  London.  For  the  same  reason, 
some  trees  and  shrubs  stand  out  better  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  the  climate  of  which,  during  winter,  is  also  colder  than 
that  of  Loudon.  —  Cond. 


Art.  VIII.     On  ike  Culture  of  Epipkyllum  truncdlum. 
By  T.  SvMONS,  Gardener,  CI o wane e. 

Among  the  numerous  beauties  of  Flora  which  adorn  our 
stoves,  there  are  few,  in  my  opinion,  possessing  a  higher  claim 
to  admiration  than  the  Epiph^llum  truncatum.  This  plant 
should  have  a  place  in  every  stove;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  stove, 
a  trial  should  be  given  it  iu  every  green-house.  Feeling  au 
ardent  desire  that  this  exotic  may  be  more  extensively  cultivated. 
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and  its  exquisitely  beautiful  blossoms  be  witnessed  by  every  ad- 
mirer of  flowers,  I  bea  these  remarks  may  appear  iu  the  columns 
of  your  Interesting  Magazine. 

I  could  never  satisfactorily  grow  tfLe  Epiph^llum  truticdtum 
upon  its  own  bottom ;  and,  therefore,  was  induced  to  try  what 
could  be  effected  by  gratling.  In  the  spring  of  1830,  I  inserted 
a  grafl:  on  C;Sctus  triangularis,  about  6  in.  above  the  pot :  the 
result  of  this  experiment  has  been  highly  gratifying,  and  the 
plant  is  now  15  in.  in  height,  and  has  pendulous  branches  falling 
in  all  directions  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  For  four  years  suc- 
cessively the  plant  has  flowered  freely,  increasing  the  number  of 
its  blossoms  as  it  has  increased  in  size.  In  November  last  it 
produced  107  flowers,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw 
it.  The  compost  used  was  one  half  loam,  the  other  half  equal 
proportions  of  peat  and  leaf  mould,  and  the  pot  was  well  crocked 
at  the  bottom. 

I  have  several  plants  of  E.  trunctltum  growing  wild  upon 
Per^skta  aculeata ;  but  whether  they  will  ultimately  arrive  at  the 
desired  perfection,  remains  to  be  proved  :  the  wood  of  the  latter 
being  in  texture  more  of  the  nature  of  a  shrub  than  that  of  the 
former,  I  have  my  doubts ;  yet,  having  a  fine  plant  of  C^reus 
flagelliformis  growing  upon  Perdsk/a,  I  teel  encouraged  to  hope 
for  success. 

1  have  a  border  18  in.  wide  round  the  inside  of  the  pit  of  a 
stove,  filled  with  compost,  in  which  I  put  such  plants  as  I 
Imagine  will  grow  better  in  this  situation  than  in  pots.  In  this 
border,  a  plant  of  Epiph^llum  speclosum,  graded,  also,  on  Ctireus 
triangularis,  was  planted  about  eight  years  ago;  and  it  ia  now 
S  fl.  6  in.  high,  and  4  fl.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  would  have  been 
much  larger  had  it  not  been  pruned  back  occasionally,  to  prevent 
it  from  hanging  over  the  pathway.  The  plant  is  supported  by 
a  wood  frame,  the  formation  of  which  is  nearly  that  of  a  parasol ; 
and  the  profusion  of  flowers  which  it  produces  every  spring  is 
really  astonishing.  Last  spring  it  presented  a  complete  cone  of 
flowers,  to  the  number  of  above  1000.  This  plant  having  pro- 
duced such  a  striking  effect,  I  have  planted  two  of  the  E.  trun- 
C^tum  in  the  same  border,  and  I  hope  to  realise  similar  results. 
This  border  I  find  to  be  excellent  for  the  varieties  of  Gesn^ria, 
Oloxin/a,  Trevirkna  coccinea,  &C. ;  and  they  make  a  splendid 
show  in  it  during  the  summer  months. 

P.  S.  The  solandra  of  which  I  reported  to  you,  and  the  ac- 
count of  which  is  published  in  Vol.  XII.  p.  413.  of  this  Magazine, 
ripens  its  seed ;  and  I  have  seedlings  of  it  in  great  abundance. 

Clowance,  Jan.  14.  1837- 
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Art.  IX.  On  enlivening  Flower  or  other  tmall  Garden*  that  turround 
DwMing-kautei,  b^  Meant  of  Zoology.  By  Th.  Nibtnkm.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Garten  Zeiiung,  No.  45,  for  Not.  1836. 

The  following  idea  will,  perhaps,  at  first  sight  appear  wbiiD- 
sical.and  will  be  laughed  at  by  many;  but  those  who  understand 
it  better,  and  who  are  admirers  of  nature,  will  be  pleased  when 
they 'see  her  combinations  imitated. 

llie  picture  which  Iform  to  myself  ofaflower-garden  requires 
it  to  be  filled,  to  the  greatest  degree  of  richness  and  luxunanc^ 
with  all  (he  plnnts  which  please  and  gratify  the  senses ;  and  which 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  aflbrd  the  highest  enjoyment  to  the 
mind ;  and,  therefore,  neither  simplicity  nor  harmony  in  the  whole 
should  be  waning.  Openness  and  clearness  of  space  should 
also  be  attended  to.  But  the  charms  of  the  flower-garden,  as 
the  frequent  haunt  of  men,  are  heightened  when  it  presents  not 
only  the  beituiies  of  still  life,  but  is  enlivened  by  those  of  ani- 
mated nature ;  either  by  the  delightfal  melody  of  birds,  or  by 
the  brilliant  colours  of  butterflies,  and  numerous  other  insect^ 
which  flutter  around  the  flowers,  or  crawl  over  the  beds. 

Animated  nature  everywhere  carries  with  it  cheerfulness  and 
delight,  and  produces  in  the  sensitive  man  feelings  of  contem- 
plation and  wonder  I  But  it  is  not  by  means  of  insects  only 
that  the  enjoyment  of  a  flower-garden,  or  of  other  gardens,  is 
most  heightened  ;  but  by  one  of  a  hitherto  not  favourite  family 
of  reptiles ;  which,  however,  have  always  been  beloved  by  me, 
and  which  I  have  always  been  delighted  to  find  inhabitants  of 
the  garden.  This  reptile  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  leat 
frog,  i£ana  arb^rea.  (See  Vol.  XII.  fig.  47.) 

An  unusual  number  of  leaf-firogs  were  seen  here  (Berlin) 
last  summer,  from  what  cause  I  cannot  pretend  to  say;  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  was  observed  by  many  persons.  In  the  month  of 
May,  when  the  plants  were  unfolding  their  buds  to  new  life, 
and  the  soil  covered  with  a  lively  green,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  thirty  leaf-frogs  from  the  pleasure-ground  which 
surrounds  the  king's  palace.  I  put  them  in  the  flower-garden 
which  surrounds  my  bouse ;  and,  as  the  year  advanced,  I  obtained 
more,  till  the  number  might  be  said  to  amount  to  150. 

Whether  they  were  not  comfortable  in  their  new  sttuatitm,  or 
whether  it  was  from  instinct,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  found  the 
greater  part  of  them  generally  sitting  on  those  plants  that  had 
either  large  and  soft,  or  stiff  leaves.  They  particularly  fre- 
quented the  ^erikcleum,  ^^um,  Lophosp6rmum,  Cl&nna,  Rho- 
dodendron, and  Hydrangea.  I  sometimes  observed  two  of 
them  sitting  on  one  leaf  sunning  themselves.  However  agre^ 
able  to  me  these  harmless  creatures  were,  even  when  silent,  I 
was  much  more  delighted  when  the  approaching  warm  weather 
caused  their  voices  to  be  heard.     Kaiii  was  not^  indeed,  always 
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the  cause  of  their  song;  and  they  often  deceived  themselves,  as 
well  as  me,  in  this  respect :  at  least,  there  was  a  striking  instance 
of  it,  when,  from  the  continued  drought  of  last  summer,  the 
plants  were  obliged  to  be  watered  every  day:  if  a  drop  by  chance 
fell  from  the  watering-pot  on  the  chin  of  any  of  the  leaf -frogs, 
they  raised  their  voices  in  all  the  varieties  of  tones,  end  seemed 
perfectly  happy.  On  such  occasions  other  leaf-frogs  joined  in 
the  song,  which  had  not  received  any  drop  from  the  watering- 
pot,  and  probably  only  did  so  from  the  example  of  their  com- 
panions. Later  in  the  season,  when  the  weather  changed,  and 
heavy  clouds  darkened  the  horizon,  the  concerts  of  my  Iro^ 
never  ceased.  In  ail  creeks  and  comers,  in  every  plant  thickly 
clothed  with  leaves,  whether  high  or  low,  they  ooured  out  their 
song :  not,  indeed,  very  melodiously,  but  not  in  discordant  tones, 
and  certainly  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  A  friend  on  a  visit 
was  often  agreeably  surprised  by  a  hundred  unexpected  voices, 
which  suddenly  saluted  his  ears,  as  if  by  magic,  from  behind 
him,  before  him,  near  him,  and  on  all  sides.  {Garten  Zeitta^ 

Na  45.,  lase.) 


Art.  X.     On  the  Culture  of  the  M&ia  CavendUhii,  at  practiitd  at 
Chatsviortk.    By  Joseph  Paxton,  FX.S.,  H.S.,  he. 

[If  any  of  our  readers  have  fot^tten,  or  should  not  he  fully 
aware  o^  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  culture  of  the  Mitsa 
CavendishtV  as  a  new  stove  fruit,  we  request  they  will  turn  to 
Vol.  XII.  pp.  316.  and  618.  In  November  last,  we  wrote  to  Mr. 
Paxton,  requesting  to  know  whether  the  plant  was  still  promising 
to  answer  his  expectations.  We  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Paxton's 
answer  in  Vol.  XII.  p.  619.,  and  the  following  is  the  letter  itself. 
We  have  subsequently  written  to  Mr.  Paxton  on  the  subject, 
and  his  answer,  dated  Jan.  29.,  is  confirmatory  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  this  letter.^ 

The  Muss  Cavendishtt  is  progressing  beyond  any  expectation 
I  had  formed  of  it  in  April  last:  when  the  fruit  ripened  off  in 
May,  a  young  one  started  from  the  bottom  of  the  plant,  which 
is  now  {Nov.  8. 1836-)  of  the  following  dimensions:  —  At  the  soil, 
or  round  the  base  of  the  stem,  2  n.  6  in. ;  one  foot  from  the 
soil,  2  ft.  1  in. ;  two  feet  from  the  soil,  1ft.  9  in. ,'  extreme  height 
of  the  plant,  7  ft.  The  leaves  average  4  fb.  long  each,  and  2  ft. 
6  in.  broad :  it  has  every  appearance  of  showing  fruit  now,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  ripen  about  May  next.  From  the  extraordinary 
size  of  the  stem,  I  expect  a  spike  of  fruit  weighing  at  least  30 
or  40  lb.  The  plant  has  had  plenty  of  tub  room,  and  plenty  of 
water.  The  soil  uaed  is  rich  loam,  with  a  little  well-rotted  dung. 
The  temperaturJ  for  this  plant  has  been  not  quite  so  high  as 
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has  been  used  to  two  others,  which  are  not  80  thick  in  the  stem, 
yet  have  rather  longer  leaves.  I  expect  we  shall  fruit  these 
plants  next  season.  I  intend  to  build  a  small  house  to  fruit 
about  two  dozen  every  year.  The  only  plants  that  1  know  to  be 
true  of  Musa  Cavendlshii  are  at  Lord  Fitzwilliam's,  and  A.  B. 
Lambert's,  Esq.,  and  one  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden.  Mr. 
Cameron,  with  whom  I  have  recently  nad  some  talk  on  this 
subject,  assures  me  that  he  never  received  but  two  plants  from 
the  Mauritius,  one  of  which  was  purchased  at  Mr.  Barclay's  sale 
by  a  Continental  botanisL     Messrs.  Rollisson  of  Tooting  have 

Elants  that  very  much  resemble  it;  but,  as  there  are  so  many 
inds  of  dwarf  musas  in  the  Mauritius,  and  as  the  Messrs.  Rol- 
lisson cannot  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  introduction  of 
their  plants,  I  am  led  to  doubt  their  origin. 

By  this  time  next  season  I  shall  have  100  plants  of  the  M.  - 
Cavendfshii,  part  of  which  I  shall  have  to  distribute.  1  forgot  to 
mention  that  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  was  larger  than  any  I  ever  saw 

Sroduced  by  M.  sapi^ntum,  or  M.  peradislaca;  and  that  the 
avour,  when  in  perfection,  combines  that  of  the  pine-apple,  the 
melon,  and  the  pear.  Mr.  Richard  Harrison,  of  Aighburgh,  who 
tasted  the  fruit  exhibited  at  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 

Gnounced  it  much  finer  flavoured  than  any  kind  of  banana  he 
ever  tasted  in  the  West  Indies.     The  spike  of  fruit,  when 
exhibited  at  the  Society,  was  rather  over  ripe. 
Chatsworih,  Ncm.  8.  1836. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
A  at.  I.  General  Notice*. 
The  SntnoM  of  Ihe  Slvcr  Fir  (A'Mn  Pfeea)  increate  in  Diameter  after  tie 
7Vm  it  filled.  —  M.  Dutrochet,  wUhin^  to  verify  thix  Isct,  wluch  he  had 
prenoiuly  observed  in  1B33,  procured,  in  1B35,  from  the  forest*  of  the  Jura, 
Beveral  stiuups  of  tliis  tree,  which  were  in  a  living  state  when  taken  up.  One, 
whidi  won  trie  stump  of  a  tree  felled  in  1881,  tiod  thus  been  increasing  in 
diameter  during  fourteen  years;  the  new  wood  and  bark  bring  etitily  distin- 
Buiohabte  from  the  former  wood  and  bark,  which  were  in  a  state  of  inc^>ieDt 
decompoDtion.  The  total  thickness  of  the  fourteen  layers  of  this  aew  ligneous 
production  was  5'669  lines  (nearly  half  an  inch)  in  the  vertical  part  of  the 
■tump ;  and  this  thickness  is  increased  to  about  S-038  lines  (three  quarters  of 
■»  inch)  in  the  ligneous  part  of  the  callosity  {bomrrlet)  protruded  over  a  oart 
of  the  section  made  by  the  aie.  Another  stump  was  that  of  a  tree  felled  in 
1743;  and  it  was  still  full  of  life  whea  it  was  examined  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1836,  The  wood  formed  since  the  tree  was  felled  consisted  of 
ninety-two  layers,  the  total  thickness  of  which  was  nearly  S  in.  The  wood  of 
wUch  the  stump  was  composed  when  the  tree  was  felled  had  entirely  disap- 
peared; and  the  thick  rim,  or  callosity,  which  had  formed  round  the  margm, 
bad  curl«l  over  so  at  almost  to  cover  the  top  of  the  stump.  This  stump, 
which  had  lived  and  increased  in  diameter  during  ninety-two  years,  would,  m 
all  probability,  have  endured  much  longer:  so  tHat  we  arc  i^orant  how  far 
this  singular  prolongation  of  life  and  increase  of  growth  may  extend  in  stumps 
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depriTed  of  thdr  trunk  and  leavei,  and  which  only  recdve  liquid  nourishment 
from  the  roots.  It  resulta  from  this,  that  the  growth  of  trees  in  diameter  in 
the  result  of  a  local  developemeiit ;  and  that  the  organic  matter  of  this  incrowe 
does  not  descend  from  the  upper  parta  of  the  trunk,  aa  some  physiologists 
still  think.  (L'Hermit,  Dec  94.  IS36  ) 


Art.  II.    Domeitic  Notieet. 

ENGLAND. 

h'unja  incana  is  row  beaudfull;  in  flower  b  the  Horticultural  Sodety's 

Gu^en;  and /%■  55.  will  gite  some,  thou^  but  a  faint,  idea  of  the  beauty  of 

the  male  catkins  of  this  tree.   i%.  56.  rqireseots  /l.Tlridis  ZJer.,and  our  Arb. 


Brit.;  A.  fruticdsa  Schmidt;  A.  oiklA  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  lUI.;  and  f^tula 
ovita  Walt.  Bend.  Brit.,  t.  96.  ThU  beautiful  shrub,  to  which  botanists  have 
given  BO  many  difibrent  names,  fomis  the  connecting  link  between  the  alders 
and  the  birches;  havii^  the  branching  female  CBtkms  of  the  alder,  and  the 
samara,  or  winged  seea,  of  the  birch.  It  is  now  in  flower,  both  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's ;  and  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  purchase  a  plant  of  it,  of  A.  incina,  and  of  A.  cordiiolia 
(see  Arh,  Brit.,  No.  viii.  pi.  £3!.),  and  to  plant  them  in  good  soil,  withb 
the  reach  of  water,  where  they  will  soon  grow 
vigorously,  and  flower  freely  every  winter.  A.  cot- 
d%lia(^.  57.)  is  a  magnificent  tree,  with  fine,  large,  i 
smooth,  deep  green,  cordate  leaves,  by  &r  the  hand-  1 
somest  of  the  genus ;  and,  though  there  are  abun- 
dance of  plants  of  it  in  the  nurseries,  it  is  rarely  to 
be  met  with  beyond  thwr  precincts.  The  only  tree, 
not  in  the  environs  of  London,  that  we  know  of,  is  at  Britwell  House,  Bucks, 
the  residence  of  W.  H.  Miller,  Esq.,  M.P.,  from  which  a  specimen  was  lately 
■eat  to  us  by  W.  Christy,  jun.,  Esq.  —  Cimd. 
IRELAND. 
A  Bool  of  Sorteradiih,  7  ft.  4  m.  long,  was  shown  us,  Feb.  10-,  W  Mr. 
Arthur  Kimber,  late  cottage-gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  at  Waters- 
town,  near  Maynooth,  and  now  out  of  place,  and  at  work  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery.  It  was  grown  in  soil  trenched  to  the  depth  of  10  ft.,  and 
mixed  with  rotten  leaves,  sand,  and  a  little  spent  hot-bed  dung,  and  placed  on 
a  stratum  of  small  stones,  as  drainage,  I  fr.  thick.  The  cutting,  aJ>out  3  in. 
long,  was  planted  in  Feb.,  1835,  and  the  plant  taken  up  on  Jan.  8.  1837.  The 
upper  part  of  the  root  is  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  lower 
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eitremity  about  hmlT  an  inch.  It  was  broken  off  b;  accident  in  takii^  up  i 
otherwise  th««  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  havo  been  at  least  10  ft.  in  length, 
before  it  began  to  ramifj  in  coniequeoce  of  reaching  the  dnuiu^.  —  Coad, 

Art.  IU.     Obitmry. 

Died,  Jan.  84.,  in  the  aisty-aeventh  year  of  hu  age,  Jotrpk  Sabme,  Eig., 

F.R.8.,  L.8.,  H.S.,  Ac,  for  many  ytan  honorary  tecretary  to  the  London 

Horticultural  Society,  and  a  well-known  aoMteur  of  botany  and  gardening. 

Mr.  8^Nne  wae  brought  up  to  the  bar;  but,  ahortly  after  ne  had  b^un  ti 


practise,  he  was  aj^inted  by  government  one  oTthe  inspectora-gencral  of  the 
aueued  taxet,  at  a  salary  of  600/.  a  year,  with  travelling  expenae«  and  other 
emoluinenta.     This  office  he  retained  till  1H35,  when  he  waa  put  upon  the 


retired  allowance,  said  to  be  about  3MI.  per  amnini.  In  1810,  Mr.  Sabine 
joined  the  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  waa  made  honorary  aecretary 
on  May  1,  of  the  same  year,  Richard  Anthony^  Salisbury,  Esq.,  having  re- 
ngned.     The  accounts  of  the  Society  were,  previously  to  that  time,  in  a  sta 
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e  Sodety  n 
this  time,  took  a  decided  lead  in  the  mam^ement  of  the  Society's 
and,  by  bia  exertioni,  greatly  increaaed  the  number  of  fellows,  as  well  as  led         ^ 
to  the  estabUahmeat  oT  the  Bodetv's   Oarden,  first  at  HamiDeraoiilh,  and  ^ 

aftowards  at  Chiswick.  In  sbort,  toe  Bourishing  stale  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  ftom  1816  to  ISStt,  and  all  the  Inunoue  good  that  it  effbcted  during 
that  ioterral  of  time,  are  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  activity  and  ardour  <rf'  ^ 

Mr.  Sabine.     To  him  we  owe  the  admirable  colleetioo  of  fruits  in  the  Horti-  *! 

cultural  Societv'a  Garden,  unequolled  in  the  world;  and  the  best  kinds  of  *'   ^ 

which  are  gradually  beconung  substituted,  all  over  Britain,  for  the  infoior 
sorts  previously  in  cultivation;  and  to  Mr.  Sabine  it  may  also  be  said  that  we  |_' 

owe  m1  the  fine  plants  sent  home  by  Douglas,  and  other  collectors  sent  out  by  ,, 

die  Society,  as  these  collectors  were  all  sent  during  the  time  he  hnJ  the  di- 
rectorship of  it.  This  statement  we  consider  to  be  due  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Sabine.  The  defective  part  of  bis  management  of  the  aflairs  of  the 
Society  was,  hu  beine  too  secret  and  despotic  i  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
could  not  avail  himself  of  dther  the  advice  or  the  corrections  of  his  colleagues 
b  the  Council,  or  of  other  members  of  the  Society.  In  short,  as  it  haa  truly 
been  said,  he  was,  during  the  time  specified,  not  only  the  secretary,  but  the 

firetident,  council,  and  even  the  head  gardener,  of  the  Society.  His  ardour 
ed  to  enormous  expenses,  which  the  funds  were  inadequate  to  deftay ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  Society  became  deeply  in  debt.  The  amount  of  this  debt, 
which  the  Society  bad  been  gradually  incurrine,  was  concealed  by  Mr.  Sabine 
(sec  Vol.  VL  p.  £36.),  till  Hburst  upon  the  fellows  like  a  thunderbolt  in  IB30, 
and  had  nearly  occasioned  the  dissolution  of  the  Sodety.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary here  to  state,  for  the  sake  of  those  persons  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Sa- 
bine's persona]  character,  that  no  one  ever  entertained  the  most  distant  idea 
of  any  part  of  the  debt  having  been  incurred  by  himself  individually ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  not  only  gave  up  every  spare  moment  of  his  time  to  the  Society 
without  receiving  any  remuneration,  but,  we  believe,  even  incurred  e 
on  its  account.  Mr.  Sabine  was  ever  a  warm  friend  to  practical  gai  .  . 
many  of  whom,  now  filling  eminent  situations,  were  indebted  for  them  to  his 
rectHUuendation.  After  Mr.  Sabine  ceased  to  be  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  ZooIi^cqI  So> 
ciety,  and  was  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  its  collection  of  ornotnental 
plants  in  the  garden  of  that  Society,  in  the  Ruent's  Park. 

"Mr.  Sabine's  remains  were  interred,  Feb.  1.,  in  the  Cemetery  in  the 
Harrow  Rood,  attended  by  his  nephew,  Copt.  Brown ;  C^t.  Bowles,  R.N. ; 
Dr.  Beattre;  and  Edward  Barnard,  Robert  Brown,  E.  S.  Hardistj-,  and 
Thomoa  Goode,  Esqrs."    (Lil.  Gaz.) 
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ORiaiNAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Suggestions  Jbr  the  Improvement  of  Kensington  Gardem  ; 
and  mhic/t  are  npj)iicable,  also,  ih  a  greater  or  less  Decree,  to  Hyde 
Pari,  the  Green  Park,  Regent's  Park,  and  Greenwich  Park,  and 
to  Paris  and  PUature-grounds  generally.     By  the  Conductok. 

Hating  resided  during  the  laRt  twenty  years  in  t)ie  Imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park,  it  will 
not  be  wondered  at  that  we  feel  an  interest  in  whatever  changes 
may  be  going  forward  in  these  places  of  public  recreation.  For 
upwards  of  a  year  past,  we  have  wished  to  say  something  on  the 
alterations  which  have  lately  been  making  in  Kensington  Gardens ; 
but  we  have  never  found  time  to  do  so ;  and,  (hough  we  have 
now  resolved  to  make  the  itttempt,  we  cannot  enter  into  the 
subject  as  we  could  wish.  We  must  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  giving  a  few  crude  hints,  which,  we  hope,  will  receive 
the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
before  they  .commence  planting;  and,  more  especially,  before 
they  commence  planting  in  Kensington  Gardens  the  moss  of 
common  forest  trees  now  standing  in  nursery  Ihies  on  the 
north-east  margin.  We  intend  to  do  this,  because,  even  if  our 
hints  should  fail  in  producing  all  the  effect  we  wish,  we  feel 
confident  that  they  will  be  useful  to  readers  of  this  Magazine, 
and  to  gardeners  and  planters  generally;  and  this  will  be  a 
sufEcient  compensation  to  us  for  the  Ume  occupied  in  making 
tbem,  and  for  their  printing  and  publication. 

We  shall  give  the  hints  under  separate  paragraphs,  as  thej 
occur  to  us,  without  much  regard  to  their  connexion. 

1,  The  &:Mly[us  destructor  is  making  extensive  ravages  on 
the  elms,  and  some  hundreds  of  trees  have,  on  that  account, 
been  cut  down;  besides  those,  amounting  to  above  100,  which 
were  blown  down  by  the  hurricane  of  Nov.  29.  1836.  Nine 
tenths  of  the  remaining  elm  trees  in  the  gardens  will,  in  nil  pro- 
bability, also  fall  in  a  year  or  two;  considerinsr  that,  relatively 
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to  the  soil  in  which  thev  grow,  thej  have  arrived  at  maturity,  and, 
indeed,  have  moat  of  them  b^un  to  decay. 

2.  A  mode  of  deterring  the  acolytus  will  be  found  detMled  in 
the  Arboretum  Britatmiaat,  p.  1 390,,  and  in  a  future  page  of 
this  Magazine;  but  the  best  practical  method,  in  our  opinion, 
to  guard  against  this,  or  any  other  insect  that  attacks  trees  in 
such  a  scene  as  Kensington  Gardens,  and  to  limit  the  extent  of 
their  ravages  where  they  have  made  an  attack,  is,  to  introduce  a 
number  of  different  species  of  trees,  natives  of  different  countries 
and  climates;  in  short,  to  render  the  garden  an  arboretum; 
avoiding,  however,  all  trees  not  decidedly  hardy  and  of  vigorous 
growth  in  the  climate  of  London ;  and  all  that  require  peat 
earth,  any  soil  difficult  to  procure,  or  any  situation  eitiier  very 
mmst  or  very  dry. 

S.  All  the  trees  ought  to  be  planted  in  pits  of  prepared  toil. 
These  pits  ought  to  be  4  ft  or  5  ft.  deep,  and  not  less  than  from 
13ft.  to  16tl-  in  diameter;  or  to  occupy  irom  16  to  20  superficial 
yards  of  surface.  The  pits  should  neither  be  round  nor  square, 
but  star-shaped,  or  cross-shaped;  that  is,  either  of  such  a  form 
as  would  be  produced  by  placing  one  equilateral  triangle  on  an- 
other, the  points  of  me  triangle  being  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  sides  of  the  other ;  or  as  would  be  proauced  by  placing  two 
parallelograms  across  each  other  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  form 
a  Greek  cross.  The  object  of  departing  from  the  square  or 
round  form  is,  to  introduce  the  growing  fibres  of  the  trees  into 
the  firm  and  poor  soil  by  degrees,  and  not  all  at  once,  as  would 
be  the  case  were  the  pits  made  of  square  or  circular  forms,  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  trees,  thus  planted,  would  also  be  better 
able  to  resist  high  winds,  as  they  would  take  a  firmer  hold  of  the 
soil.  When  a  tree  is  planted  in  a  round  or  square  pit,  dug  in 
hard  bed  soil,  it  is  in  much  the  same  situation  as  if  its  roots 
were  confined  in  a  pot  or  tab.  The  dovetailing,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  prepared  soil  and  of  the  moisture  which  it  will  retain,  with 
the  hard  impenetrable  soil  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  will  gra- 
dually prepare  the  latter  for  being  penetrated  by  the  roots  otthe 
trees,  and  prevent  the  sides  of  the  pit  from  giving  the  same  check 
to  these  roots  which  the  sides  of  a  pot  or  tub  do  to  the  plant 
contained  tn  it 

4.  The  earth  being  entirely  taken  out  of  the  pits,  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  its  quantity  of  good  loamy 
rich  soil,  and  then  the  whole  returned  to  the  pit;  ana,  wherever 
more  than  one  fourth  part  of  new  soil  is  added  to  that  taken  out 
of  the  pits,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  the  worst  of  the  soil  dug 
out  of  them  ought  to  be  removed,  in  order  tha^  wh^i  the 
mixture  is  thrown  into  each  pit,  atul  heaped  up  on  it,  it  may 
contain  exactly  one  fourth  part  more  soil,  and  no  more,  than 
was  taken  out  of  it.     By  these  means,  the  pits,  when  filled  Dp, 
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will  at  first  form  knolla,  alt  of  the  same  hdgfat,  which  will  ulti- 
mately all  sink  down  to  the  same  height,  or  about  the  fifth  part 
of  the  d^th  of  the  pit  above  the  genA'al  surface.  After  the 
earth,  with  its  accession  of  good  soil,  is  returned  to  the  pit,  it 
should  be  formed  into  a  flattened  cone,  with  the  sides  towards 
the  base  rather  concave  than  convex,  in  order  that  they  may  join 
easily  into  the  general  suriaoe.  The  soil  not  returned  to  the  pits 
may  be  used  ioi  filling  up  inequalities  in  different  parts  of  the 
grounds ;  or,  where  it  is  chiefly  gravel,  it  may  be  screened  ft>r 
supplying  stones  for  mulching  the  trees  to  be  planted.  On  the 
centre  of  the  flattened  cone,  in  a  shallow  basm  of  3  ft.  in  di- 
ameter, the  tree  oueht  to  be  planted,  watered,  and  mulched  with 
small  stones,  or  chopped  turl;  The  hill,  or  cone,  should  be 
sloped  down  all  round,  and  sown  with  grass  seeds ;  among 
which,  however,  there  ought  to  be  no  seeds  of  clover,  or  of  any 
taprooted  plants.  In  a  very  few  years,  hills  of  this  kind  will 
■ink  down  so  as  to  leave  their  apex,  on  which  the  tree  is  planted, 
not  more  than  18in.  higher  than  the  general  sur&ce;  and  in 
ten  years,  not  above  halfthat  height;  in  consequence  of  which 
every  tree  wilt  rise  out  of  a  gently  elevated  base,  as  trees  are 
found  to  do  that  have  spmng  up  naturally  on  open  commons, 
from  the  rising  and  swelling  of  the  collar ;  and,  indeed,  as  all 
trees  whatever  do  that  look  well ;  there  being  no  such  thing, 
either  in  nature  or  in  refined  art,  as  the  shaft  of  a  tree  rising 
abruptly  out  of  a  flat  surface,  and  appearing  no  thicker  at  its 
base  than  it  is  higher  up.  Such  trees  are,  however,  very  com- 
mon in  pleasure-grounds,  from  the  neglect  of  keeping  thdr  roots 
considerably  higher  than  the  general  sur&ce,  at  the  time  of 
planting.  Wherever  a  tree  is  planted  in  a  pit  that  has  been 
dug  3  ic  or  4  ft.  deep,  or  even  half  as  much,  and,  after  planting, 
and  even  watering  and  treading  die  ground  about  it,  has  be^n 
brou^t  to  a  level ;  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  the  sinking  of 
the  soil  of  the  pit,  the  stem  of  the  tree  will  stand  in  a  hollow. 
As  this  hollow,  at  least  in  all  ornamental  grounds,  will  he  filled 
ap  from  time  to  time  by  the  gardener,  the  result  is,  that,  in  a 
few  years,  the  collar  of  the  tree,  instead  of  being  above  the 
surface  rather  than  under  it,  is  buried  in  firm  soil  to  the  depth 
of  5  in.  or  6  in.,  or  perhaps  a  foot.  This  greatly  retards  the 
growth  of  all  trees  whatever,  and  occasions  the  death  of  many 
kinds ;  for  example,  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  It  has,  also,  the  un- 
natural revolting  af^arance  above  menti<Hied.  It  is  always 
better  to  plant  a  tree  so  high,  that,  after  the  ground  on  which  it 
is  planted  has  become  consolidated  by  time,  Uie  knoll  should  re- 
quire lowering  by  scraping  awav  some  soil  from  the  collar  of  tlie 
tree,  so  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  mam  roots  hare,  than  that 
it  should  require  raising  by  adding  soil  there.  This  important 
point  ou^t  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  planters,  and  especially 
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by  those  who  plant  single  trees  or  scattered  groups  for  orna- 
ment. 

5.  A  plan  of  the  gardens,  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  situation 
of  every  existing  tree  marked  on  it,  ought  to  be  made  out ; 
and  on  this  plan  the  situation  of  all  the  pits  for  the  proposed 
new  trees  ought  to  be  marked,  and  the  kinds  of  trees  to  be 
planted  in  them  determined,  before  a  single  pit  is  dug.  Each 
pit  ought  to  be  numbered  on  the  plan,  and  to  each  number  a 
page  in  a  small  Svo  book  ought  to  be  devoted.  In  each  page, 
the  superintendent  will  insert  the  history,  or  journal,  of  the  pit, 
and  of  the  tree  planted  in  it;  which,  of  course,  can  only  be  done 
as  the  work  is  performed,  and  in  the  course  of  several  years. 
The  first  record  will  be  of  the  price  contracted  to  be  paid  for 
digging  out  the  soil  of  the  pit ;  tne  next,  for  removing  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  worst  of  this  soil  i  the  next,  for  supplying  the 
requisite  portion  of  good  soil ;  the  next,  for  mixing  the  soils 
together  on  the  outside  of  the  pit;  the  next,  for  throwing  the 
soil  in,  and  so  on;  including  the  purchase  of  the  tree  to  be 
planted;  its  name,  which  ought  to  be  written  on  the  plan,  as 
well  as  on  the  top  of  the  page  containing  its  number  in  the  Svo 
book ;  the  date  of  planting,  fencing,  mulching,  &c.  In  the 
execution  of  the  operations,  we  Would  have  them  all  subdivided 
as  much  as  possible,  and  all  of  them,  except  the  planting  of 
the  trees,  executed  by  separate  contracts,  and  not  by  day  work ; 
while,  after  the  execution  of  every  particular  operation,  the 
superintendent  should  ascertain  that  it  had  been  properly  per- 
formed. Thus,  after  the  soil  was  thrown  out  of  the  pit,  before 
proceeding  to  separate  the  bad  soil  from  the  good,  the  pit 
should  be  examined,  to  ascertain  that  it  had  been  dug  to  the 
proper  depth,  &c.  Then,  again,  after  the  bad  soil  was  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  good  into  a  heap  or  heaps  by  itself,  before  being 
taken  away,  these  heaps  ought  to  be  examined,  and  the  point 
determined,  whether  or  not  the  proportion  of  bad  soil  had  been 
separated,  or  not,  and  so  on.  If  the  pits  were  let  to  be  dugout, 
the  bad  soil  taken  away  and  good  brought,  mixed,  and  filled  lu 
again,  at  so  much,  the  work,  in  most  cases,  would  not  be  half 
done,  and  the  result  contemplated  would  not  be  atuined.  On 
the  other  hund,  if  the  operations  were  executed  by  day  work, 
they  would  be  more  expensive  and  tedious  in  the  performance ; 
and,  besides,  as  a  general  principle  in  the  execution  of  nil  kinds 
of  work,  whether  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head,  nothing  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  day  that  can  be  done  by  estimate.  Day  work, 
even  in  common  labourers,  has  a  tendency  to  check  all  exertion, 
and  reduce  the  man  of  strength  and  skill  to  the  level  of  him  who 
has  very  little  of  either. 

6.  The  mud  taken  out  of  the  canal  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
end  recently  used  in  filling  up  the  old  gravel  pit  near  the  Bnys- 
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water  entraace,  amounting  to  some  thousands  of  loads,  wouM. 
wben  dry,  have  formed  the  best  of  all  soil  for  mixing  with 
that  taken  out  of  the  pits ;  and  there  woiild,  it  is  believed, 
have  been  a  sufficient  quantity  for  all  the  pits  required  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  which  we  do  not  think  would  be  more  than  from 
fiOO  to  soft  Such  an  immense  mass  of  soil,  so  valuable,  that  it 
could  not  be  procured  for  money,  instead  of  being  buried  in  a 
pit,  where,  as  soil,  it  can  be  of  no  use  whatever,  ought  rather  to 
have  been  used  as  a  top  dressing  over  the  whole  of  the  gardens. 

7.  If  the  mode  of  planting  suggested  should  be  adopted,  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  take  olLthe  rich  soil  just  mentioned 
out  of  the  old  gravel  pit,  and  plant  the  pit  with  hollies,  or  with 
Qu^rcus  7'lex,  either  of  which  evergreens  would  soon  turn 
it  into  a  thicket,  and  render  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  know 
that  a  pit  was  there;  but,  if  it  is  absolutely  determined  that  this 
pit  shall  be  filled  up  with  earth,  then  let  the  bad  earth  taken  out 
of  the  pits  be  substituted  for  the  good  soil,  no  more  good  soil 
being  taken  out  of  the  pit  than  what  there  was  bad  soil  to  replace 
it  with.  This  would  leave  the  pit  as  full  as  it  is  at  present,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  save  some  thousand  loads  of  rich  compost. 
For  our  own  part,  we  should  never  think  of  filling  up  a  chalk 
or  gravel  pit,  or  stone  quarry,  even  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
though  there  were  a  dozen  there,  considering  such  accidental 
inequalities  of  surface  as  the  best  of  all  situations  for  display- 
ing gardening  to  advantage.  We  may  refer  to  what  Addison 
said  in  the  Spectator  on  the  gravel  pits  in  these  grounds,  which 
were  turned  into  parterres  by  London  and  Wise;  and  to  the 
chalk  pit  turned  into  a  garden  by  the  celebrated  Whately,  the 
author  of  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening, 

8.  Among  the  kinds  of  trees  planted,  there  ought  to  be  a 
number  of  American  oaks,  cedars,  pines,  and  firs ;  and,  as  of 
some  of  the  species  of  these  trees  only  small  plants  can  be  pro- 
cured in  the  nurseties,  they  should,  as  soon  as  planted,  be  fenced 
round  with  wicker  hurdles;  not  only  to  protect  them  from  ex- 
ternal injury,  but  to  shelter  and  shade  them.  Instead  of  a  triangle 
formed  by  three  square  wicker  hurdles,  cylinilrical,  or  tube-like, 
hurdles  may  be  woven  by  the  hurdle-mnker,  and  placed  over 
each  plant;  which  will  have  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  will 
not  only  effectually  screen  the  plants  from  danger,  but  promote 
their  growth.  Larger  plants  may  either  have  a  handful  of  thorns 
tie<t  round  them,  as  in  the  Regent's  Park ;  a  few  laths  applied 
close  to  their  stems,  and  made  fast  there  by  wire,  to  be  annually 
examined,  and  an  additional  lath  put  in  where  requisite;  or, 
where  cattle,  horses,  or  deer  are  to  be  admitted,  as  in  Hyde 
Park,  the  admirable  method  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  described  in  a 
future  page,  may  be  resorted  to,  as  the  cheapest  and  very  best 
tree  guard  hitherto  discovered. 
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9.  By  Kleciing  them  from  different  nurseries,  within  a  Tew 
miles  of  London,  plants  of  all  the  kinds  of  trees  required  may 
be  had  of  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  or  ppwards,  with  the  exception 
of  Mime  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  of  some  of  the  American 
oaks.  In  planting  such  trees,  the  French  method  of  heading 
the  tree  down,  or  closely  cutting  it  in,  will  require  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  rather  than  the  method  of  keeping  on  the  entire  head,  re- 
oommended  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart;  which,  though  it  will  suc- 
ceed in  the  cold  moist  climate  of  Renfrewshire,  where  Sir  Henrjr 
lived,  never  will  answer  in  the  climate  of  London,  or,  indeed,  in 
most  parts  of  England,  on  account  of  the  greater  warmth  and 
dryness  of  the  air,  and  consequent  increase<l  evaporation  from 
the  leaves.  (See  the  Brussels  practice,  described  in  Vol.  IL 
p.3S6.  and  p.  461.,  and  Vol.  X.  p.  8. ;  and  also  in  the  Arboretum 
Britarmicum,  p.  1383.) 

10.  The  circumstance  of  being  obliged  to  plant  young  trees 
among  the  old  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens  will  add  greaUy  to 
the  variety  and  interest  of  the  scenery ;  for  though,  in  grounds 
laid  out  in  the  geometrical  style,  and  espedally  in  the  case  of 
straight  avenues,  it  is  desirable  to  have  all  the  trees  of  the  same 
age  and  magnitude,  yet  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  in  planting 
with  a  view  either  to  the  gardenesque,  picturesque,  or  fac-simile 
imitation  of  natural  scenery.  In  self-sown  forests,  there  are  trees 
of  all  ages ;  and,  though  in  gardening  it  is  not  desirable  to  pro- 
duce fac-simile  imitations  of  such  forests,  yet  those  characteristics 
of  them  which  are  most  productive  of  agreeable  associations 
ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view. 

]  1.  Though  the  most  rapid  mode  of  drawing  up  trees  with  a 
view  to  profit  is  to  plant  thick,  especially  In  exposed  situations; 
yet  the  very  reverse  of  thick  planting  should  be  followed  where 
beauty  is  the  object,  and  the  climate  comparatively  mild.  No 
beautiful  wood  was  ever  yet  seen,  in  which  the  trees  did  not 
stand  at  such  a  distance  ^art  as  to  show  their  individual  shapes 
to  a  person  walking  through  the  wood ;  and  the  natural  shape 
uf  every  tree  ought  to  be  obvious  afler  the  plantation  is  of  four 
or  five  years'  growth ;  thinning  being  resorted  to,  wherever 
equality  of  height,  or  the  meeting  of  the  branches,  has  a  ten- 
denCT  to  obliterate  it  It  is  only  by  this  degree  of  thinness  that 
the  fine  tufted  appearance,  which  some  woods  have  at  a  distance, 
can  be  produced ;  an  appearance  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  two  central  masses  of  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
when  looking  eastward  from  the  palace  directly  across  the  basin 
of  water. 

12.  In  order  to  preserve  as  man;  full-grown  trees  as  possible 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  the  masses  will  require  to  be  consider* 
ably  thinned,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  vigorous  growth  in  those 
trees  that  are  left.     For  the  same  object,  all  such  trees  as  are 
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allowed  to  remun,  having  no  longer  the  shelter  of  thctte  tokea 
away,  will  require  to  have  tbeir  tops  lishteaed  by  severe  pruning. 
1 S,  The  thinning  of  these  masses  will  also  be  required,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  pits  to  contain  the  new  trees  which  it  is 
intended  to  introduce  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  masses,  no  less 
^aa  where  the  old  trees  have  been  lelled  or  blown  down. 

14.  In  order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  trees  in  the 
masses,  and  also  the  growth  of  all  the  other  trees  in  the  garden, 
the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  ought  to  be  top-dressed  with  a  rich 
compost;  beginning  at  those  places  where  the  soil  is  poorest, 
and  where  the  trees  have  most  need  of  assistance.  Next  to  ad- 
mitting light  and  air  to  the  existing  trees,  there  are  no  means 
whatever  that  will  so  effisctually  ado  to  their  strength  aod  beaaty 
as  enriching  the  sur&ce  soil :  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  strength 
of  the  6brous  and  slender  roots  which  run  along  the  sur&ce,  and, 
in  a  few  years,  will  change  them  into  ramose  roots,  which  will 
have  sufficient  strength  to  enable  the  trees  to  resist  storms,  even 
though  the  hearts  of  the  tmnks,  and  all  the  larger  roots  that  are 
deep  in  the  soil,  should  be  completely  rotten.  A  new  coadng 
of  wood  will  be  deposited  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  trunk, 
however  rotten  it  may  be  in  the  inside,  provided  the  bark  be 
uninjured ;  by  which  means  the  tree  will  not  only  be  strengthened 
and  enlarged,  but  its  period  of  duration  greatly  prolonged.  The 
vigour  thus  infused  into  the  trees  will  enable  them,  m  a  great 
measure,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  grand  causes  of  the 
diseases  and  the  death  of  trees  in  urtiGcial  plantations  are,  the 
want  of  organic  nourishment,  and  the  want  of  water,  light,  and 
air.  Were  these  duly  supplied  for  ever,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
from  the  physiology  of  a  tree,  how  it  could  die  otherwise  (Tian 
by  accident.  Nourishment  is  supplied  by  top-dressing,  and  light 
and  air  by  thinning.  Water  is  not  so  easily  supplied;  and,  for 
want  of  this,  many  trees,  after  they  have  attained  a  certain  size 
above  ground,  and  filled  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  with  their 
roots,  die,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  by  me  leaves  being 
greater  than  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  the  roots.  It  is  not 
easy  to  supply  water  to  a  wood  or  grove  of  full-grown  trees, 
otherwise  than  by  intersecting  the  ground  with  very  deep  and 
wide  drains,  filling  these  half  full  of  loose  stones,  and  then 
connecting  the  ends  of  the  drains  with  a  supply  of  water.  This 
mode  may  be  considered  too  expensive  for  general  practice, 
except  in  scenes  of  limited  extent;  and,  therefore,  the  principal 
thing  is  to  prepare  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  or  even 
10 ft.,  before  planting  the  trees;  tor,  as  prepared  soil  acts  like  a 
sponge  in  retaining  the  water,  so  this  would  add  greatly  to  the 
size  of  that  sponge,  and  thus  prevent  a  greater  portion  of  what  fell 
from  the  atmosphere  from  sinking  into  the  subsoil,  or  running 
off  along  the  surface ;  and,  in  either  case,  being  lost. 
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15.  No  new  tree  onght  to  be  placed  nearer  to  anj  other  tree, 
either  existing  or  to  be  planted,  than  SO  fl. ;  even  in  places 
where  it  is  intended  to  produce  a  mass,  either  far  its  own  sake, 
or  for  concealing  a  boundary  fence  or  other  object.  Trees, 
whether  of  the  small  kind,  such  as  thorns  and  laburnums;  or 
forest  trees,  such  as  oaks  and  cedars;  will,  in  the  climate  of  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  when  planted  in  pits  prepared  as  above  directed, 
grow  so  rapidly,  that,  even  when  planted  30  h.  asunder,  their 
branches  will  meet  in  from  seven  to  ten  years.  An  exception 
to  the  above  rule,  of  never  planting  nearer  than  30  ft.,  is,  when 
picturesque  groups  are  to  be  form^ ;  in  which  case  two  trees  of 
di^rent  kinds  may  be  placed  in  the  same  hole,  or  within  S  ft  or 
3  ft.  of  each  other  j  and  sometimes  with  a  third  tree,  or  with 
a  strong-growing  shrub  or  shrub-like  tree ;  as  with  a  holly, 
thorn,  box  tree,  yew,  &c.  Incases  of  this  kind,  the  pits  should 
Ik  made  proportionately  large,  and  the  general  shape  may  re- 
quire to  be  varied  accordingly. 

16.  Where  belts  or  masses  are  to  be  planted,  low-growing 
trees,  such  as  thorns,  hollies,  ilexes,  &c.,  ought  to  be  inter- 
spersed nmong  lofty-growing  trees;  in  consequence  of  which, 
little  or  no  thinning  will  become  necessary  at  any  future  period, 
unless  it  should  be  desired  to  turn  a  wood  into  an  open  grove. 

1 7.  In  fixing  on  the  situations  for  single  plants  and  scattered 
groups  of  young  trees,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  destroy  what 
is  technically  cnTled  "  breadth  "  of  surface,  by  distributing  the 
trees  equally  over  the  ground,  as  is  done  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
All  the  trees  planted  must  he  thrown  into  constellations,  or 
groups ;  for  even  the  masses,  considered  relatively  to  the  whole, 
arc  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  groups  of  a  larger  size.  Some 
attention  must,  also,  be  paid  to  the  native  localities  and  the  habit 
of  growth  of  different  trees :  for  example,  a  cedar  of  Lebantm 
should  be  planted  in  an  open  rather  elevated  situation,  where  it 
will  have  room  to  extend  its  branches  on  every  aide  from  the 
ground  upwards.  I'rees  with  graceful  drooping  branches  ou^t 
also  to  be  placed  where  they  will  exhibit  their  characteristic 
fentui-es;  and  such  trees  as  the  Quercus  pBl6stris,  the  most 
graceful  of  all  oaks,  whether  European  or  American,  and  of 
which  there  are  abundance  of  young  plants  for  sale  from  10  ft  to 
15  ft.  in  height  in  Loddiges's  Nursery,  ought  not  only  to  have 
room  to  display  their  beauty,  but  to  be  placed  in  situations 
where  the  soil  is  rather  moist  than  dry. 

18.  If  all  the  preceding  directions  were  properly  attended  to, 
and  trees  of  not  less  than  6ve  or  six  years*  growth  selected  for 
planting,  except  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  pine  and  &r  tribe, 
and  some  sorts  of  oak,  their  growth  would  be  such,  that,  in  ten 
years  from  the  time  of  planting,  they  would  be  from  30  ft  to 
40  ft.  high.     If  eny  of  our  readers  should  doubt  this,  we  refer 
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them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  in  which  they  vill  find 
many  species  of  trees  that  have  advanced  in  growth  in  rates  pro> 
portionate  to  those  mentioned.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to 
state  that  low  trees,  such  as  hollies,  thorns,  laburnums,  &c,  which 
naturally  do  not  grow  above  25  ft.  or  SO  fl.  high,  will  exceed 
that  height  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  we  recommend ; 
which  would  be  by  no  meaus  desirable,  since  it  would  change 
the  character  of  the  trees ;  but,  simply,  that  large  trees  will  grow 
with  the  rapidity  we  have  mentioned. 

19.  The  greatest  caremust  be  taken  not  to  mir  the  new  species 
of  trees  indiscriminately ;  because,  as  Sir  William  Chambers 
and  Sir  Uvedale  Price  have  long  since  shown,  the  effect  of  that 
mode  oT  mixing,  let  the  number  of  species  be  ever  so  great,  is 
to  produce  monotony,  instead  of  variety.  One  genus  of  deci- 
duous tall  trees,  one  genus  of  deciduous  low  trees,  and  one  of 
evergreen  trees,  whether  large  or  small,  ought  always  to  prevail 
in  one  place;  in  order  that  the  impression  made  on  the  miud  of 
the  spectator,  by  the  view  of  that  place,  may  be  different  from 
the  impression  of  any  other  place  or  part  of  the  scene. 

20.  It  appears  to  us  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  evergreen 
trees  have  been  introduced  among  the  scattered  trees  planted,  of 
late  years,  eitlier  in  Hyde  Park  or  in  the  Regent's  Park.  We  can 
conceive  no  reason  for  this,  except  the  extra  expense  of  en- 
closing, which,  of  course,  a  nurseryman  who  undertakes  to  plant 
by  contract  will  not  do,  unless  by  specific  agreement  We 
would  have  cedars,  pines,  and  firs  interspersed,  throughout 
these  parks,  together  with  the  ilex,  the  new  Lucombe,  and  other 
evergreen  oaks.  The  ilex  is  one  of  the  most  rapid-growing  and 
hardiest  of  oaks  when  properly  treated ;  and,  in  Cornwall  and 
on  the  sea  coast,  it  is  planted  to  shelter  and  draw  up  the  common 
oak,  as  the  Scotch  pine  is,  with  so  much  success,  in  the  govern- 
ment plantations  in  the  New  Forest. 

SI.  All  the  yew  trees  and  hollies,  In  Kensington  Gardens, 
which  hod  branched  down  to  the  ground,  and  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  shrub-ltke  trees,  and  all  the  ancient  yew  hedges,  which 
had  been  allowed,  for  many  years,  to  grow  without  being  clipped, 
t(^ether  with  many  of  the  deciduous  shrubs,  have  been  removed : 
so  that  now  the  eye  ranges  every  where  among  the  stems  of  the 
trees :  nothing  is  concealed,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  gardens 
is  seen  to  the  boundary  fence  from  almost  all  the  principal 
walks.  This,  it  is  reported,  has  been  done  in  order  to  prevent 
offences  against  decency  from  being  committed  in  the  concealed 
places.  It  seems  singular  that  these  gardens  should  have  existed 
with  all  the  evergreens  which  produced  these  concealed  places, 
for  upwards  of  a  centurj-,  and  thst  now  (when  the  people  are 
allowed  by  all  parties  to  be  much  more  civilised  and  refined 
than  heretofore)  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  them.     In  our 
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opiDion,  the  removal  of  these  evergreens  and  hedges  was  an 
act  not  warranted  by  a  due  r^ard  for  public  ornament ;  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  few  sddiuonal  polic«nen 
or  constables  would  have  more  effectually  prevented  the  com- 
mission of  these  offences  than  the  means  resorted  to.  Besides, 
the  removal  of  all  but  the  large  trees  from  these  gardens  seems 
equivalent  to  saying  that  they  shall  not  be  ornamented  with 
groups  of  flowering  and  evergreen  shrubs,  as  public  gardens 
are  on  the  Continent.  We  hope,  however,  that  they  will  one 
day  be  interspersed  with  groups  of  flowering  and  evergreen 
shrubs,  and  with  beds  of  flowers,  intersected  with  gravel  walks* 
and  ornamented  with  statues,  vases,  fountains,  and  models  of 
celebrated  ancient  buildings;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
will  contain  some  bc-simile  imitations  of  wild  nature,  where  the 
hand  of  art  will  not  be  suspected  to  have  been  at  work,  except 
by  the  artisL  A  fine  efl^t  was  produced  by  a  hayrick,  whicn, 
some  years  ago,  used  annually  to  be  built  in  a  glade,  in  one  of 
the  larger  masses  of  wood;  and  which  glade  and  rick  unex- 
pectedly occurred  when  passing  along  a  footpath.  The  rambler 
in  the  gardens  might  be  decoyed  by  a  similar  path  through  some 
other  thicket  to  an  immense  gravel  pit  planted  with  thorns,  briars, 
brambles,  elder  bushes,  with  a  small  piece  of  water  in  the  bottcnn 
shaded  by  alders ;  the  whole  being,  apparently,  in  a  state  of  utter 
neglect.  Such  violent  contrasts  to  highly  refined  art  can  only 
be  sparingly  introduced;  but  every  one  must  &el  that  they  are 
not  without  a  very  important  use. 

2S.  We  have  been  for  several  years  past  (see  Vol.  I.)  recom- 
mending, as  a  great  public  improvement,  the  removal  of  the  wall 
on  the  north  side  of  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
also  on  the  south  side  of  these  gardens,  and  the  substitution  c^ 
an  open  iron  railing.  This  has,  in  part,  been  effected,  as  far  as 
respects  Hyde  Park ;  and  the  improvement  is  so  great,  that  we 
cannot  but  hope  it  will  soon  be  extended  to  Kensington  Oar- 
dens.  Another  great  improvement  would  be  the  addition  of  the 
Royal  kite  hen -garden,  and  of  the  fleid  lying  to  the  south  of  it, 
to  the  public  gardens;  which,  of  course,  implies  the  removal  of 
a  wall  35  ft  high,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  to  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  which,  by  shading  the  public  road,  obstruct>- 
ing  the  See  current  of  air,  and  shutting  out  all  view  to  the  south 
from  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  is,  in  fact,  the 
greatest  public  and  private  nuisance  between  London  and  Ux- 
bridge.  The  kitchen-garden,  whatever  it  might  have  been  thirty 
years  ago,  can,  at  present,  be  of  little  use  to  the  Royal  family; 
because  everydiing  grown  in  it,  even  the  commonest  vegetables, 
must  be  poisoned  by  the  smoke  and  soot  produced  by  the 
houses,  which  surround  it  in  dense  masses  on  every  side. 

23.  In  justice  to  that  part  of  the  public  who  walk  on  foot, 
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there  ought  to  be  a  puUic  footpath  made  directly  across  these 
gardens,  from  the  Bayswater  road  to  the  Knightsbridge  road ; 
entering  at  the  middle  point  between  Cumberland  Gate  and  Sil- 
ver Street,  Kensington  Grave!  Pits,  and  coming  out  at  the 
middle  point  l>etween  Hyde  Park  Comer  ana  Kensington 
church.  The  distance  between  these  extreme  points,  on  both 
roads,  is  nearly  two  miles;  so  that  a  person  living  at  the  middle 
point  on  the  one  road  wishing  to  go  to  the  middle  point  on  the 
other,  as  he  cannot  go  across  the  gardens,  is  obliged  to  walk  two 
miles  and  a  half,  instead  of  half  a  mile,  which  is  the  distance  di- 
rectly across.  No  appropriation  of  property,  either  public  or 
private,  can,  in  our  opinion  justify  such  a  nuisance.  Tu  prevent 
the  path  from  interfering  with  the  appearance  of  the  gardens,  it 
might  be  sank  to  the  depth  of  8  ft.,  with  the  sides  walled,  the 
bottom  paved,  with  drains  on  each  side,  and  tlie  top  covered 
with  a  horizontal  iron  grating.  As  the  direction  of  the  path 
would  be  north  and  south,  the  sun  would  shine  into  it  every  day 
in  the  year ;  and  this,  with  small  side  drains,  connected  with 
proper  main  drains,  leading  to  the  public  sewers,  would  render 
the  path  dry  and  comfortable  at  all  seasons;  while  a  few  lamps, 
and  a  policeman,  would  render  it  as  fit  for  use  by  night  as  by 
day.  If  some  such  plan  as  this  is  not  adopted,  then  there  ought 
to  be  doors  at  the  middle  points  above  referred  to,  in  order  that 
persons  might  at  least  get  directly  across  in  the  day  time. 

24.  One  great  use  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  in  garden 
sceneiy  is,  the  shelter  which  they  afiford  to  birds  in  the  night 
time.  There  is  abundance  of  suitable  food  for  singing  birds 
in  the  gardens  and  parks  of  the  environs  of  London ;  that 
being  furnished  by  the  insects  which  live  almost  always  on  de- 
ciduous trees,  and  by  their  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruit;  but^ 
without  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  there  is  no  warmth  or  shelter 
for  the  more  delicate  birds  in  the  winter  season,  and  in  the  night 
time ;  for  birds,  no  more  than  other  animals,  can  live  on  food 
alone.  If  evergreen  trees  were  placed  in  Hyde  Park,  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  the  other  parks,  and  bird-catchers  prevented 
from  pursuing  their  calling  within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis^ 
the  number  of  singing  birds  would  be  greatly  increased  all  round 
London ;  and  myriads  of  those  insects  which  are  now  so  Injurious 
to  suburban  gardens  would  disappear,  because  their  larvas  would 
be  devoured  by  the  birds.  It  is  highly  probable,  also,  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  several  foreign  singing  birds,  or  birds  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  might  be  acclimatised  ; 
and  the  woods  of  Kensington  Gardens  might  one  day  resound 
with  the  notes  of  the  campanero,  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago 
with  those  of  the  woodpigeon.  What  has  been  alr«uly  done- 
in  St.  James's  Park,  in  acclimatising  foreign  aquatic  birds,  ap. 
jwars,  at  all  events,  to  justify  us  in  su^eating  the  idea. 
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25.  We  hare  said  nothing  of  certain  alterations  in  the  walks, 
and  of  the  formation  of  several  new  walks,  which,  we  think,  would 
be  great  improvements  to  Kensington  Gardens,  or  of  various 
other  matters  connected  with  them :  our  great  object,  at  present, 
being  to  prevent  the  ground  to  be  planted  from  being  filled  with 
the  common  stuflluig  of  plaDtatioos,  planted  in  the  common 
manner,  twenty  times  too  thick,  and  without  aay  preparation  of 
the  soil,  further  than  that  of  common  trenching,  to  the  depth  of 
18  in.  or  2  ft. 

The  following  figures  are  intended  to  illustrate  some  parts  of 
the  preceding  remarks :  — 
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Fig.  58.  a  shows  the  plan  of  a  stellate  pit ;  b,  a  criicifbrm 
pit ;  and  c,  aii  irregular  pit  for  a  group  of  two  trees  and  a  shrub. 

Fig.  59.  The  earth  uken  out  of  the  pit  sa 

returned  to  it,  after  being  mixed  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  rich  compost  or  good 
soil. 

Fig.  €0.  The  soil  formed  into  a  flattened  cone,  with  concave 
sides,  having  a  shallow 
basin  at  top,  on  which  ^q      ^  ^ 

the  tree  is  planted,  and 
mulched  with  small 
stones. 

Fig.6\.    The  tree, - 
after  being  ten  years  planted,  with  the  ground  under  it  con- 
solidated, and  sunk  as  low  as  it  ever  will  sink. 

Fig.  62.  A  group, 
consisting  of  two  trees 
and  a  shrub, showing 
the  result  of  the  pro- 
per mode  of  planting 
them. 

Fig.  63.  A  tree  planted  in  the  mode  usual  in  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds,  the  surfiice  round  it  being  made  level,  or 
nearly  so. 

Fig.  64.  The  appearance  of  the  surface  five  or  six  years  afler- 
wanls,  unless  soil  has  been  added  as  it  sinks,  so  as  to  keep  it  up 
to  the  level. 

Fig.  65.  The  result  ten  years  afier  planting,  showing  (lie 
collar  (see  p.  147.)  buried  Sin.  or  6 in.  deep  in  the  soil;  thus 
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greatly  retarding  the  growth  oPthe  tree,  and  ultin 
on  premature  decay. 

Fig.  66.  a,  section  of  the  proposed  sunk  footpath  between 
Bayswater  and  Knightsbridge ;  entering  at  the  middle  point  be- 
tween Cumberland  Gate  and  Silver      i n 

Street,  Kensington  Grarel  Pits,  on        \       -y 

the  one  road,  and  coming  out  at  the 

middle  point  between  Hyde  Park 

Corner  and  Kensington  church  on  < 

the  other  road :  b  snows  a  vertical 

profile  of  the  path,  covered  by  the 

horizontal  iron  grating.  Where  thb 

path  is  crossed  by  gravel  walks  on 

the  surface,  the  gravel,  and  n  margin  of  turf  on  each  side  of  it, 

can  easily  be  supported  by  a  Rat  Brick  arch,  or  a  trough  of  cost 

Bai/swaler,  March  5.  1837- 


Art.  II.  A  Seriet  of  Arlictet  on  the  Intects  motl  injurious  lo  Cul- 
livaton.  By  J.  O.  Wbstwood,  FX.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London. 


The  Linnsan  genus  Corciilio  comprises  a  very  numerous 
assemblage  of  beetles,  whose  habits  are  entirely  herbivorous, 
and  which  are  distinguished  by  having  the  front  of  the  head 
lengthened  into  a  muzzle  or  snout,  varying  in  its  length  and 
thickness  in  the  different  species  ;  and  by  the  antennie  being 
generally  elbowed  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  basal  joint  The 
two  Linnsan  genera  Srijchus  and  ^tt^labus  Delung  to  the  same 
natural  group  to  which  the  modern  sectional  name  Rhynchophorn 
(or  rostrum-bearers)  has  been  aptly  applied  by  Latreilie,  divi- 
sible into  numerous  subfamilies  and  senera.  These  insects  are 
known  by  the  common  name  of  weevils ;  and  amongst  their  num- 
ber are  to  be  ranked  some  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  insect 
tribes.  Of  these,  the  more  obnoxious  are,  the  well-known  corn 
weevil  {Calindra  grantlrja),  the  rice  weevil  {Cal&ndra  oryzre), 
the  sugar  weevil  (jCal&ndra  sJicchari),  the  pulse  beetle  (Sruchus 
grau^nus),    the  nut  weevil  (Balanlniis  nilcum),   and  the  vine 
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weevil  (Rhynchltes  B&cchus);  a  apecies  wbicb,  althoiieh  very 
rare  in  England,  is  bnt  too  common  in  the  vine  districts  of  France 
and  Germany. 

The  insect  whose  history  I  propose  to  detail  in  thb  commu- 
nication belongs  to  the  same  class  and  order  as  the  turnip  Rea- 
beetle  (p.  100.],  and  to  the 

Famil;,  C\irculi6iiid»  Leach.  (So  named  from  the  LinnKsn  Geaui  Curciitio, 
to  which  it  a  equivalent.) 

Oenus,  Otiorhynchua  Germar.  (So  named  from  two  Greek  words,  olian, 
on  ear,  and  Hmgchoi,  a  rostrum ;  ezpreuire  of  the  fbrm  of  the  rostrum, 
which  has  a  latml  appendage  on  each  aide  at  the  eitremit)'.) 

Specie!,  Otiorh^nchus  sulcatua  Fabridtu.  {Syttema  EtnUhenUonm,  ii.  p.  539. : 
Stephen*,  lUiitiraHoat  of  Briiiii  Emlomology  ;  Mandibulala,  toL  iv.  p.  11 4.) 
CWcillio  sulcatus  Limiaia.  Specific  name  expreBsire  of  the  suld,  or 
grooves,  upon  the  elytra. 

Fig.  67.  G  is  a  magnified  view  or  this  insect;  and  h  the 
natural  length. 


In  the  month  of  December,  1897,  tn;  lamented  friend,  the 
late  A.  H.  Haworth,  Esq.,  so  well  known  as  the  author  of  many 
works  upon  sncculentj  plants,  lamented  to  me  the  numerous  losses 
which  he  annually  sustained  amongst  these  plants  by  some  un- 
known enemy,  which  caused  their  death,  especially  during  the 
mild  winter  months,  and  by  which  means  many  unique  spetnes 
had  been  lost  to  his  collection.  On  going  into  his  green-house, 
and  examining,  also,  various  plants  in  the  open  air,  we  found  that, 
in  several  pots  containing  plants  of  a  species  of  5fedum,  the 
latter  were  evidently  in  a  dying  state;  and,  on  taking  up  the  plants, 
we  found  a  quantity  of  footless  grubs  in  each  po^  at  a  little 
distance  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  bad  eaten  that 
part  of  the  root  close  to  the  surface,  leaving  the  lower  part,  as 
well  as  the  leaves  and  stem,  untouched.  At  the  same  time,  we 
also  found  eggs  and  larvse  of  a  smaller  size.  This  larva 
{^.  67.  A,  natural  size ;  and  b,  magnified)  is  nearly  half  an  inch 
long,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  without  any  legs  )  of  a  thick  fieshy 
substance,  with  the  body  slightly  curved,  and  rather  attenuated 
towards  both  extremities.  It  is  of  an  uneven  surface ;  its  sides 
are  furnished  with  fleshy  tubercles ;  and  along  its  belly  and  bock 
are  also  placed  small  tubercles,  which  evidently  serve  in  pro- 
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gression,  and  are  furnished  with  fine  bristles ;  the  body  is  slso 
sparingly  clothed  with  hurs,  thus  differiog  in  several  respects 
from  the  well-known  grub  o{  the  nut  weevil.  The  skull  (c)  ia 
round  and  horny,  smaller  than  the  following  segment :  the 
eyes  end  antennse  appear  to  be  entirely  obsolete:  the  clypeus 
(cl)  is  transverse,  as  well  as  the  upper  lip  (1  1);  the  latter  is 
furnished  in  front  with  a  row  of  hairs,  and  is  thickened  in  a  tri- 
angular manner  in  the  middle.  The  mandibles  (m),  which  are  the 
chief  instruments  with  which  the  destruction  of  the  plants  is 
effected,  are  homy,  and  furnished  at  the  tip  with  two  teeth, 
which  are,  in  fact,  merely  portions  of  the  jaw,  and  not  separate 
appendages,  as  in  the  higher  animals ;  the  lower  jaws,  or  max- 
illa (mx.),  and  the  lower  lip  (1  2),  are  considerably  advanced, 
so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  upper  lip ;  the  maxillie  are  fleshy, 
with  a  rounded  internal  lobe,  and  a  single,  apparently  two-joint^, 
palpus;  the  mentum  (m  2),  or  basal  part  of  the  lower  lip,  is 
transverse,  and  larger  than  the  lip  (1  2),  which  is  furni^ihed  with 
a  pair  of  minute  two>jointed  palpi ;  the  hairs  on  the  segments 
of  the  body  seem  disposed  in  transverse  series,  which  are  pro- 
bably serviceable  iu  motion. 

Bouch^  {Naturgesch.  Garten-Insekt,,  p.  28. ;  and  Naiurg.  der 
Insekt.,  p.  201.)  informs  us  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin, 
this  larva  is  found,  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  at  the  roots  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  genera  Saxifraga,  Ti'6Uiut,  &c. ;  which  it  gnaws 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  roots,  and  so  causes  the  plants  to 
perish.  It  was  especially  abundant  in  the  spring  of  1832;  at 
which  period,  the  destruction  which  it  caused  in  plants  in  pots 
wafe  very  great 

Some  of  the  larvK  which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Haworth  were 
placed  by  me  in  a  pot,  which  I  endeavoured  to  keep  in  a  situa- 
tion as  nearly  agreeing  with  that  iu  which  they  were  found  as 
possible.  About  the  middle  of  the  following  May,  I  examined 
these  insects,  and  still  found  ^em  to  he  in  the  larva  state ;  but, 
on  again  examining  them  a  fortnight  afterwards,  all  had  made 
their  escape  except  one ;  one  of  the  perfect  insects  being  still  on 
the  outside  of  the  gauze  covering  of  the  pot,  in  which  a  nole  had 
been  made,  evidently  by  the  insects  on  arriving  at  the  perfect 
state.  Oo  the  Stb  of  June,  the  I'emaining  larva  nad  turned  into 
a  white  pupa  (d,  natural  size  j  e,  ditto  magnified,  seen  with  a 
ventral  aspect ;  and  r,  ditto  seen  laterally).  I  did  not  observe 
any  appearance  of  a  cocoon,  the  earth  alone  being  scooped  into 
an  oval  cell,  the  inside  of  which  was  very  smooth.  Bouch6  also 
states  that  the  larva  forms  no  cocoon. 

This  pupa  ia  of  an  oblong  form,  and  exhibits  all  the  limbs  of 
the  future  beetle  (belonging  to  that  kind  of  pupa  which  is  termed 
incomplete).  The  wing-covers  (e  and  f  x  )  are  of  a  small  size,  and 
rest  over  the  breast,  leaving  the  back  exposed  ;  the  head  is  also 
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folded  upon  the  breast,  as  well  aa  the  legs,  each  being  enclosed 
in  a  distinct  sheath ;  the  hind  legs  lying  under  the  wing-covers, 
with  the  tips  of  the  thighs  and  of  the  tarsi  alone  exposed ;  the 
head  is  depressed  in  the  middle,  with  two  short  hairs  ;  the  basal 
joints  of  the  antennie  (e  °)  are  laid  along  the  sides  of  the  rostrum, 
with  the  terminal  points  forming  an  acute  angle ;  the  tips  of  the 
thighs  of  all  the  legs  are  furnished  with  a  strong  bristle ;  the 
abdomen  is  gradually  narrowed  to  the  extremity,  which  is  trun- 
cBted  with  two  lateral  points ;  each  of  the  dorsal  segments  of 
the  abd<HneD  (fx)  is  furnish^  at  its  |>osterior  margin  with  a 
row  of  short  strong  spines,  which  are  of  great  service  to  the  pupa, 
by  affording  so  many  points  of  resistance  to  the  insect  in  its 
movements,  which  are,  however,  but  few ;  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen  are  furnished  with  a  row  of  lateral  fleshy  tubercles 
Bouch^  states  that  this  pupa  descends  S  in.  or  4  in.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  undei^  iu  transformation ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  mine  went  more  than  1  in.  deep.  The  same  author 
states  that  the  period  occupied  in  the  pupa  state  is  fourteen  days. 
On  June  19.,  my  pupa  appeared  to  have  undergone  no  change, 
being  still  quite  white.  In  three  days,  however  (i.  e.  on  June  2S.), 
the  insect  had  assumed  its  perfect  form,  appearing  us  in>%.  67*  Q 
(magnified,  H  being  the  natural  length  of  the  weevil).  At  this 
period)  the  insect  was  of  a  rather  pale  pitchy  colour,  owing  to 
its  recent  disclosure;  but  its  natural  colours  are  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Stephens ;  — 

<<  Black;  head  finely  punctured,  pubescent,  with  an  impres- 
sion between  tlie  eyes ;  rostrum  rugose-punctate,  with  a  deep 
broad  channel;  thorax  with  an  obsolete  dorsal  groove,  slightfy 
glossy,  with  numerous  thickly  planted  tubercles  throughout,  and 
some  scattered  pale  ashy  hairs ;  scutellum  black ;  elytra  some- 
what deeply  sulcate,  wiili  the  interstices  and  sulci  vei'y  ruggedly 
tuberculate,  and  irregularly  spotted  with  depressed  pale  ferru- 
ginous hairs ;  legs  rather  long,  with  the  femora  obtusely  dentate ; 
antennie  piceous."  The  perfect  insect  varies  in  length  from  ^  in. 
to  i  in. 

This  description,  with  the  accompanying  figure,  will  enable  any 
person  having  coilectious  of  succulent  plants  to  detect  the  beetle, 
iii  the  month  of  June,  lurking  about  the  pots  or  plants  of  this 
kind ;  and,  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  impracticable  to  train 
children  to  look  over  tlie  plants,  and  destroy  the  insects  as  soon 
as  caught :  of  course,  care  must  be  taken  to  destroy  tlie  insect  as 
soon  after  it  has  attained  its  beetle  form  as  possible,  otherwise 
the  great  end  of  its  existence,  that  of  impregnation  and  deposi- 
tion of  the  e^,  will  probably  have  taken  place  ;  as  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  is  only  in  the  grub  state  that  the  injury  to  the 
plants  is  commilted,  the  perfect  insect  being  quite  innocent. 
That  this  is  a  genernlly  disjiersed  insect  mui>t  be  evident  from 
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Mr.  Stephens's  observation :  '*  Very  abundant  in  gardens  within 
the  metropolitan  districL  In  my  own  garden  (South  Lambeth), 
and  at  Hertford,  I  have  seen  the  insect  in  great  abnndance." 
Should  the  insects  succeed  in  depositinf^  their  eggs,  it  will  be 
advantageoas,  at  the  end  of  the  autumn,  to  examine  the  plants 
carefully,  and  to  take  up  such  as  appear  at  all  sickly,  in  order 
to  examine  their  roots,  and  destroy  such  larvce  as  may  be  found 
about  them  in  a  young  state.  If  this  be  neglected  until  the 
middle  of  the  winter,  experience  has  shown  that  the  plants 
will  be  destroyed.  Several  other  species  of  the  s«ne  genus 
are  similarly  destructive.  R.  Patterson,  Esq.i  of  Belfast,  has 
forwarded  to  me  specimens  of  Otiorb^nchus  vastator,  which 
"destroyed  a  vast  number  of  flowers  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
that  town,  in  June,  1830,  by  ascending  the  stem  at  night,  and 
cutting  it  throt^h." 

The  Grcroe,  Hammersmith,  Marck  1.  1837. 


Art.  III.     FHmt  <^  the  Grouiidt  qf  Chetter  Holme  Cottage,  laid  oaf 
bg  Mr,  Geor^  Harland,  and  communicated  by  htm. 

The  Cottage  of  Chester   Holme   (^.   68.)   was  the   resi- 
dence of  the  late  Rev.  Anthony  Hedley.     It  k  situated  at  the 


head,  or  opening,  of  a  deep  rocky  glen,  which  runs  southward ; 
the  bottom  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Chinely  Burn,  which  falls 
from  many  a  "  shelvey  rock  "  in  its  passage  to  the  River  Tyne, 
about  6ve  miles  east  from  Haltwhistle.  Inis  opening  gradually 
expands  to  a  level  green  holme^  at  the  north  extremity  of  which 
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two  rtraams  meet,  called  Craig'Loiigh,  wxl  Brooker  Burn. 
Tb«se»  after  tmng  united,  take  the  name  of  Chinely  Buro,  u 
above  stated ;  end  this  burn  .runs  down  the  west  side  of  the 
holme,  past  the  foot  of  a  steep  green  bank,  on  a  levd  area,  at 
the  top  of  which  is  a  famous  Roman  station,  called  Vindolano, 
having  a  rapid  decliTUy  to  the  water  on  the  north  and  east  aides. 
The  cottage  is  wholly  built  of  the  stones  from  this  ancient  station, 
and  without  any  dressing  tool  being  applied  to  them.  The  burn, 
after  leaving  the  foot  of  this  station,  continues  on  a  southerly 
direction ;  when,  suddenly  turning  eastward,  it  approaches  the 
house,  and,  just  opposite  to  it,  forms  a  beautiful  natural  cascade, 
whidi  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  some  of  the  principal 
windows.  It  here  turns  at  rigto  angles,  and  runs  soutbwanls, 
down  the  west  side  of  the  ground*,  over  a  complete  bed  of 
shelving  rodtB,  and  under  a  rustic  bridge  at  the  south  extremity; 
and,  a  short  way  below,  it  is  turned  aside  westward  by  a  very 
high  rock,  which  is  crowned  with  hanging  woods,  and  produces 
a  fine  effect  viewed  from  the  house.  On  the  east  and  south-east 
tises,  with  rapid  ascent,  Borcum  Hill,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  covered  with  hanging  woods,  with  here  and  there  the  strata  of 
nadstooe  clifis  protruding.  The  top  of  this  hill  is  covered  with 
lieath,  and  Uiere  is  a,  piltor  of  stone  at  the  highest  poinL  On 
the  west  side  of  the  burn,  there  is  a  gentle  swelling  hill,  which 
gradually  rises  to  the  nortb-west,  where  it  joins  the  Roman 
station.  Looking  north  over  the  holme,  the  view  is  tame, 
barren,  and  uninteresting,  and  only  presents  a  very  few  clumps 
of  hazel  and  hawthorn. 

The  house  {^.  69.  a)  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the 
west  side  of  the  grounds,  immediately  opposite  the  cascade  aiid 
the  turn  of  the  water.  The  whole  of  the  enclosed  ground  has 
a  considerable  descent  southward ;  and,  previous  to  operations 
being  commenced  on  it,  it  was  very  uneven.  From  the  elevated 
situation  of  the  house,  and  the  quick  descent  from  it,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  a  considerable  terrace  {b)  on  the  south  side,  to 
give  ease  and  &cility  to  the  approach  and  walk  round  the  house, 
and  which  is  continued  quite  torough  to  the  east  side,  where  it 
turns  ioto  the  walk.  Below  this  u  another  terrace  (c),  which  also 
leads  into  the  same  walk,  and  upon  which  are  clumps  of  American 
plants  {d).  This  is  divided  from  the  kitchen-garden  by  a  narrow 
belt  of  shrubs ;  from  which  a  border  (e)  has  a  considerable  incli- 
nation to  the  walk,  Thegarden  (y)inclinesrapidlytothesouthern 
extremity,  and  is  only  intended  to  produce  common  vegetables, 
Stid  the  commoner  fruits ;  as  g6oseberries,  currants,  raspberries 
strawberries,  and  a  few  standard  apples  and  pears,  which  Iwere 
supplied  by  a  neighbouring  jobbing  gardener,  who  assisted  in 
the  work,  and  who  is  afterwards  vi  keep  the  place  in  order  by 
coming  to  work  at  stated  intervals.     To  enumerate  the  kinds  of 
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fruiting  plants  here,  would  be  or  no  service,  as  thc^  are  such  as 
I  should  not  recommend  generally.  If  the  garden  had  been 
placed  where  I  first  proposed  it,  at  g,  on  a  part  of  the  holme 
north  of  the  house,  witn  a  good  wall  at  the  north  extremity 
(which  would  hare  served  both  for  a  fruit  wall  and  a  boundary^ 
with  a  good  belt  of  trees  outside  to  shelter  the  whole,  and  to 
hide  the  barren  views  in  that  direction,  then  the  present  garden 
would  have  made  a  properand  interesting  addition  to  the  pleasure- 
ground.  I  had  proposed  thix  part  of  the  grounds  to  unite  and 
communicate  with  the  hanging  wooded  sides  of  the  adjoining 
hill  eastward,  by  pulling  down  a  side  wall,  which  now  separates 
them  from  the  present  garden;  then  by  thinning  out  and 
varying  the  outline  at  the  margin  of  the  wood,  and  toeing  with 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  with  a  winding  walk  through  the 
skirts  of  the  same  leaduig  to  the  rustic  bridge  h.  As  a  further 
improvement,  I  proposed  to  continue  the  walk  from  the  west 
side  of  the  bridge  A,  by  an  easy  curve,  to  another  bridge  (/), 
where  it  would  again  connect  with  the  grounds.  These  additions 
were,  however,  declined ;  but  it  appears  very  plainly  they  would 
have  been  great  improvements.  The  natural  and  uneven  lawn  (k) 
is  quite  on  the  surface  of  rocks ;  and  its  rugged  descent  harmo- 
nises well  with  the  still  more  rugged  rocky  sides,  and  the  bed 
of  the  water ;  and  any  art,  except  planting,  on  this  piece  would 
evidently  decrease  its  native  beauty  and  eSecL  The  ground  at 
the  north  side  of  the  approach  road  is  a  raised  inclining  mound  (/), 
sloping  from  tlie  north  boundary  to  the  road,  and  about  6  h. 
high,  with  a  view  to  shelter,  and  hiding  as  much  as  possible  the 
before- mentioned  barren  views  on  that  side.  By  the  water  side, 
and  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  is  a  privy  (m),  and  a  subter- 
raneous passage,  or  arcade  (n),  where  are  preserved  many  antique 
remains  of  Roman  altars,  with  other  figures  and  inscriptions  on 
stone,  from  the  adjoining  Roman  station.  The  approach  road  (o) 
is  1 0  fl.  wide,  and  the  walks  {p)  are  i  ft.  wide,  liie  flower  borders 
are  at  ;,  and  the  stable  and  gig-house  at  r :  t  is  a  vista  showing 
the  Roman  station  from  the  Rouse.  The  whole  ground  (exclu- 
sive of  the  woods  {l)  on  the  east,  and  the  ground  west  of  the 
water  with  the  dotted  walk  u)  amounts  to  vei7  little  more  than 
one  acre.  The  plan  is  laid  down  to  a  scale  of  60  fL  to  an  inch. 
The  garden  contains  one  fourth  of  an  acre ;  and  the  ground 
mark^  for  planting,  about  4197  square  ft,  nearly  16^  perches. 
The  whole  is  well  sheltered,  and  the  ground  was  prepared  by 
deep  trenching.  This,  at  an  average  distance  of  S^  ft.,  I  calcu- 
lated to  take  350  shrubs,  and  200  ornamental  trees  for  the 
margins  and  conspicuous  parts  of  the  adjoining  woods. 

Ornamental  Trees. — 5  Scarlet  maple,  5  Norway  maple,  5 
Scarlet-flowering  horsechestnut,  5  Yellow-flowering  horsechest- 
nut,  5  Cut-leaved  alder,  5  Shining-leaved  sweet  chestnut,  5  Cut- 
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leaved  sweet  chestnut,  5  Purple  beech,  5  Weepitie  beech,  S 
Flowering  ash,  5  Black  larch,  5  Red  tarch,  5  Mugno  pine,  5 
Weymouth  pine,  5  Cembra  pine,  5  Athenian  poplar,  6  Wliite 
Egyptian  poplar,  5  Scarlet  oak,  5  Evergreen  oak,  and  5  American 
limes  ;  in  alt  100. 

SAnibs  for  Clumps  and  Screen  Plantations,  —  BO  Common 
laurel,  50  Portugal  laurel,  20  Common  green  holly,  20  Lau- 
rustinus,  10  Shinmg-leaved  laurustinus,  10  Tree  box,  20  Arbor 
vitse,  10  English  juniper,  10  Red  cedar,  10  A&cuba  jap6nica, 
12  Alflternus,  6  Arbutus,  6  Sweet  bay,  2  Weeping  willow,  2 
Weeping  elm,  2  Weeping  ash,  20  Scotch  laburnum,  10  Com- 
mon lilac,  10  Persian  lilac,  10  Yew,  10  Spindle  tree,  10  Dog- 
wood, 10  Guelder  rose,  10  Common  syringa,  10  Bird-cherry, 
and  10  Snowberry;  in  all  S50. 

Anierican,  or  Bog,  Plants.  —  2  Rhododendron  p6nticum,  1  R. 
maximum,  1  R.  catawbi^nse,  2  R.  hirsiltum,  Si2.  ferruglneum, 
2  Kfilmta  latlf^ia,  2  K.  angustifolia,  1  Az&Iee  viscAsa  klba,  1  A. 
coccinea,  I  A.  camea,  3  A,  pontica  (white),  2  £rlca  T^traliif  &lba, 
2  E.  vegans  rijbra,  lE. vulgaris  variegata,  1  E.multifl6ra,  1  JOSdum 
latif&iium,  1  L.  dec&mbens,  1  Andr6meda  polif6Iia  minor,  1  A. 
axillaris,  I  Tacdnium  ^rctost^phylos ;  in  all  28. 

Gateshead,  May  18.  1636. 

The  ground  plan,  of  which  j^,  69.  is  an  engraving,  is  one 
of  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  and  beautiful  productions  of  the 


kind  which  we  have  ever  seen ;  and  at  Jirst  sight  it  appears 
scarcely  credible  that  it  should  be  the  work  of  a  person  who  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  handlinga  spade,  rather  than 


a  pencil  or  pen.  The  copy  from  which  the  vignette  (^.68.) 
is  engraved  is  also  executed  with  great  taste,  and  an  obvious 
knowledge  of  natural  scenery  and  pictorial  effect.  The  two 
latter  qualities,  indeed,  were  to  be  expected  from  the  circumstance 
of  Mr.  Harland  having  been  brought  up  partly  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  partly  among  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Cumber^ 
land.  Mr.  Harland,  who  is  somewhere  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
has  been  regularly  educated  as  a  gardener,  and  had  filled  Uie 
situation  of  head  gardener  at  one  or  two  places  before  be  came 
into  the  employ  of  Mr.  Falla,  Soon  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  about  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Harland  came  to  London,  and  is 
now  at  work  in  Mr.  Knight's  nursery,  King's  Road.  That  a 
man  with  such  talents  is  fitted  for  something  very  different,  every 
reader,  we  think,  will  allow ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  situ- 
ation suitable  for  him.  Knowing  the  private  worth  and  modesty 
of  the  man,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  and  taste  in  surveying  and 
drawing  we  should  wish  to  see  him  in  the  employ  of  some  ex- 
tensive landed  proprietor,  who  was  acting  as  his  own  landscape- 
gardener  and  planter,  and  who  only  occasionally  called  in  the 
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BssisUnce  of  an  eminent  artist ;  such  as  Nesfiek)  or  Gilpin.  To 
such  a  proprietor  Mr.  Harland  would  be  invaluable.  Failing 
this,  we  should  like  to  see  tum  assistant  to  an  eminent  architect 
and  landscape-gardener ;  or,  lastly,  in  a  good  situation  as  head 
gardener,  wnere  there  was  a  new  place  entirely  to  make.  Some- 
thing suitable,  we  trust,  is  in  store  for  him.  —  Cond. 


AaT.  IV.    A  w»  Guard  Jbr  tingle  Treet  in  Parit,  Sfc 
By  CHAaLBt  Lawrence. 

With  respect  to  tree  guards,  I  have  found,  by  trial,  decided 
objecdons  to  all  in  common  use:.  Tliose  whidi  confine  the  tree^ 
and  thus  prevent  injury  to  the  bark, 
are  objectionable ;  the  tree  motion  of 
the  tree  being  essential  to  its  health 
and  growth.  Those  which  stand  at  a 
distance  from  the  tree,  consisting  of 
three  or  four  posts  connected  by  spars, 
are  very  injurious  to  the  bark  in  high 
winds,  and  all  are  very  expensive.  I 
resolved  to  obtain  some  fence  possess- 
ing the  following  desiderata :  allowing 
free  motion  to  the  tree,  without  pro- 
ducing any  friction  on  the  bark ;  per- 
fect security  agunst  the  attacks  of  ^ 
cattle;  durability,  cheapness,  and  neat- 
ness in  appearance;  and,  having  com- 
pletely succeeded,  I  will  now  describe 
it.  (Seejfe.  70.) 

Procure  stakes  of  ash  or  larch,  on 
thinning  young  plantatitms,  or  cutting 
down  coppices,  6  ft.  in  len^rtJi,  or  more 
if  requisite,  and  about  2  in.  in  diameter; 
and  have  holes  drilled  through  the 
tops  and  bottoms,  about  1  ft.  from 
each  end.  Get  a  similar  hole  drilled 
up  the  centre  of  a  stake,  and  saw  it  off 
in  lengths  of  2  in.,  or  rather  less ;  pass 
a  strong  wire  or  thick  tarred  string 
through  one  stake,  by  the  holes  at  the 
top  and  at  the  bottom ;  then  pass  it 
through  the  hole  made  in  one  of  the  dB| 

2-in.  pieces  at  each  end,  then  through  ^1^ 

another  stake ;  separating  each  stake  at 

top  and  bottom  by  a  piece  of  wood,  until  you  have  enough  to 
surround  your  tree  loosely,  leaving  plenty  of  space  for  growth. 
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Place  it  round  th?  tree,  and  fasten  the  ends  of  the  wire  or  string. 
The  guard  is  much  the  same  as  the  cradle  put  rpund  the  neck  of 
a  blistered  horse,  to  prevent  bis  gnawing  the  irritated  part.  The 
stakes  merely  rest  on  the  ground]  and  should  be  cut  quite  flat 
at  thebottotn,  to  prevent  tneir  sticking  in  the  ground.  At  the 
upper  end,  they  should  have  a  sharp  tlantiug  cut  with  a  bill- 
hook, and  should  be  threaded  with  tKe  slope  towards  the  tree. 
The  [Dotu»i  of  the  tree. will  not  be  in  an;  degree  impeded ;  and 
the  bark  cannot  be  injured,  let  the  wind  blow  as  it  may,  for  the 
guard  moves  freely  with  the  tree  in  every  direction. 
.  I  can  vonch  ftw  this  guard  a&brding  perfect  protection  against 
cattle ;  for  I  had  two  cows  (the  most  determined  barkers  of  trees 
I  ever  met  with}  in  a  field  in  which  there  were  many  single  trees. 
They  had,  aoooer  or  later,  contrived  to  get  at  my  trees,  and  ruined 
them ;  and  I.  was  about  to  fatten  them  off,  and  condemn  them  to 
death  for  their  t^Jencea,  when  I  hit  upon  the  mode  of  protectiui 
jast  described.  My  men  aud  myself  were  curious  to  see  the 
impression  that  would  be  made  on  these  cows  by  the  new  guards 
when  they  were  first  turned  into  the  field.  They  very  sooo 
proceeded  to  the  trees,  examined  the  cradles  round  them,  and 
made  several  attempts  with  their  mouths,  finding  these  unsuo 
cessful,  tbev  made  an  attack  with  their  horns ;  but,  as  the  fence 
yielded  with  every  blow,  and  merely  turned  round,  they  made 
no  progress  in  that  way.  Thereupon  tbey  b^an  stamping  with 
their  feet,  and,  as  we  thought,  from  sheer  vexation  and  disappoint- 
menL  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  were  completely  defeated;  and 
my  trees  have  now  continued  four  years  in  perfect  security, 
though  these  identical  cows  have  remained  amongst  them  to  this 
day.  One  man  can  fence  in  this  way  a  great  many  trees  in  a 
day ;  and  the  cost  of  the  stakes,  if  purcliased,  would  not  exceed 
that  of  oue  of  the  posts  necessary  upon  the  ordinary  plan, 
Cirencester,  Jan.,  1837. 


Art.  V.  Ditneniioni  of  tome  Tree),  and  Nolet  on  the  Growth  ^ 
other  Treei  and  Shrubs,  indigenotu  and  exotic,  on  the  Ettate  of 
Poloe,  in  Lanarkshire,  the  Property  of  Sir  John  Maxwell,  Sari. 
By  John  Maxwxll,  M.P. 

The  largest  wych  elm  at  Poloc,  in  LAsarkshire,  fimired  by 
Mr.  £tnitt  {^va  Briton.  ]iO.}.  was,  in  181S,  86  ft.  high,  and 
10ft.  10  in.  in  girt  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground;  in  October,  1SS6, 
it  was  90  ft  high,  and  11  ft  9  in.  in  g^rt  close  to  the  ground : 
thegirt,  in  18S6,  was  16 ft  ft^in. 

'Rte  ash  at  Poloc  was,  in  181S,9ft.  6  in.  in  circumference ;  and 
in  ISS6,  it  is  loft  lOin.  in  circumference  at  Sft  from  the 
ground;  and  at  the  surfiue  the  girt  was  18  ft  10  in. 
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The  oak  at  Poloc,  in  1812,  wai  7  ft.  9  in.  ia  gin;  and  in  1636, 
9ft.  9  in.  in  girL   Close  to  the  ground  the  airt  was  14  ft.  10  in. 

The  common  sycaninre,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  ScotJaud,  the 
plane  (,f cer  Pseudo-i^l&taJius),  at  Poloc,  in  ISIS,  was  10ft.  11  in. 
in  girt ;  and  in  18SS,  12  ft.  3  in.  in  girL  Close  to  the  groondf 
in  1896,  the  girt  was  17  ft>  Sin. 

The  common  walnut  (tTuglaos  r^a),  at  Poloc,  was,  in  18S5, 
19  ft.  in  ^rt;  in  1636,  18ft.  Sin.  in  girt.  Close  to  the  groand, 
thejrirt  was  16  ft.  8  in. 

Ine  hornbeam  (C^rpiniu  .S^lus),  at  Poloc,  was,  in  1812, 
5  ft.  in  girt;  in  1836,  6  ft.  6  in.  in  girL  Close  to  the  groand, 
the  girt  was  8  ft.  6  in. 

Puloc  is  an  estate  about  three  miles  and  a  half  south-west  of 
Glasgow,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Hitioty  ^.Anj/rn^  publtshtd 
in  1 710,  as  being  "  well  planted  with  barren  timber."  The  trees^ 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  given  above,  grow  upon  'alluvial 
soil,  and  are  very  healthy  and  rapidly  growing  trees.  Their  age 
is  not  known;  but  the  beech  and  sycamore  appear  .to  be  much 
younger  than  the  others. 

The  wych  or  Scotch  elm,  figured  by  Mr.  Stmtt,  is  probably 
ISO  years  old ;  for  there  is  a  tree  of  the  same  kind  near  the  cas- 
cade, which  is  reported  to  have  been  planted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Maxwell,  Lord  Advocate  of  William  III.,  and  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  settling  the  Union,  when  he  was  a  child. 

The  climate  of  Foioc  is  mild  and  moist,  as  this  part  of  Scotland 
is  narrow ;  and  the  Firths  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth  rivers  make 
it  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  frequent  storms. 
The  elms  have  long  been  considered  fine  trees.  The  Earl  of 
Bute,  when  minister,  as  I  am  informed,  requested  and  obtained 
seed  from  them.  Almost  all  of  these  trees  grow  in  a  deep  soil, 
and  are  exposed  to  very  severe  gales  of  wind,  and  frosts  late  in  the 
spring.  I  believe  there  is  sandstone  rock  beneath  the  soil  upon 
which  most  of  them  grow ;  there  are,  however,  five  feet  of  soil 
above  that  bed  of  rock. 

Tlie  sycamore  is  the  only  tree  which  is  scarcely,  if  ever,  broken 
by  the  wmd,  and  which  yet  does  not  yield  to  it,  as  most,  if  not  all, 
tne  other  trees  do.  The  beech  very  seldom  is  broken  by  the 
wind,  but  it  yields  to  it.  The  ash  does  break,  as  also  do  the 
elm  and  the  oak :  the  elm  less  than  the  two  others,  aa  its  top 
shoots  incline  from  the  wind  until  of  two  or  three  years'  growth. 
The  elm  is  seldom  broken  at  its  summit.  The  lime  grows  tall 
and  healthily,  and  its  young  shoots  incline  a  little  from  the 
wind,  as  do  those  of  the  elm.  The  faorsechestnut  breaks  when 
young,  but  is  a  Btraight-growing  tree,  and  very  healthy  ;  and, 
when  old,  it  resists  the  wind  remarkably  well.  The  sweet  chest- 
nut yields  lo  the  wind  when  young ;  bu^  when  old,  it  grows  erect, 
though  slowly,  and  reaches  the  neight  of  the  ash,  the  elm,  and 
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the  beech ;  but  not  that  of  the  horsecheBtnut,  which  is  a  shorter 
and  stower^;rowing  tree  than  the  sycamore.  The  sycamore  U 
called  the  plane  in  Scotland,  its  true  name,  the  great  maple,  being 
scarcely  ever  used  to  designate  it ;  and  the  elms  here  alluded  to 
are  wych  elms.  The  asb,  sycamore,  and  wych  elm  and  oak,  I 
have  seen  in  ravines  of  natural  copse-woods,  along  vith  oak,  ash, 
birch,  and  alder,  a  sort  of  dwarf  aspen,  and  the  mountain  ash, 
or  rowan  tree,  a  sort  of  sorb  tree  j  and  they  are,  I  infer,  on  that 
account,  indigenous  to  Scotland. 

I  have  inti^uced  here  the  mossy-cupped  oak,  and  an  oak 
resembling  the  common  one,  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Salis- 
bury. Both  grow  tfc^y,  and  resist  the  wind ;  and  promise  to 
be  great  acquisitions.  The  former  seems  as  capable  of  resisting 
wiiM  as  the  sycamiH-e,  although  it  grows  like  the  wych  elm, 
inclining  frcMn  the  wind  until  it  gets  strength.  The  ilex,  also,  and 
the  Lucombe  oak,  Sourish  very  much  here,  and  resist  the  wind 
very  soccesafiilly ;  both  grow  very  well  on  clay  soil  of  the  worst 
description  ;.  viz.  of  a  blue  colour,  and  often  of  an  aluminous 
nature,  with  iron*  and  otb»  substances  hostile  to  trees,  contabed 
in  it. 

Tlie  sugar  and  Norway  maples  also  thrive  extremely  wcJl,  even 
in  unfavourable  soils,  and  also  resist  the  wind,  and  grow  erect, 
like  the  ^camore.  The  luuidambar  b  equally  thriving  and 
capable  of  resisting  wind.  The  common  maple  has  the  same 
qualities,  and  also  the  Bowering  one;  indeed,  all  maples  seem  to 
resist  wmd,  and  thrive  here ;  the  wet  climate  prevents  insects 
from  hurting  their  leaves. 

Thb  Canadian  poplar  is  the  fastest  grower  in  all  soils ;  next 
to  it,  the  abele,  the  aspen,  and  the  Lombardy  poplar.  There  is 
another  spedes  of  poplar,  resembling  the  Canadian,  which  I 
suppose  to  be  the  black  Italian:  it  has  a  whiter  bark,  more 
pointed  leaf,  a  more  regular  and  closer  form,  and  a  haodsomer 
appearance  in  winter. 

The  walnut  stands  the  wind  well;  bnt,  like  the  chestnot,  is 
brittle,  until  it  reaches  a  considerable  age,  and  grows  less  Inx- 
nriantly.  Although  often  affected  by  spring  ancT  autumn  frosty 
it  generally  ripens  its  fruit,  which  the  chestnut  seldom  does.  The 
purple  beech  grows  as  well  as  the  common  one.  The  silver- 
leaved  and  Bedford  willows  grow  rapidly,  and  to  a  large  size,  and 
resist  the  wind  well,  yet  are  sometimes  brc^en  by  storms.  The 
sprooe  of  Norway  grows  rapidly  when '  sheltered ;  but  the  white 
American  is,  I  thinx,  a  better  tree,  and  more  capable  of  thriving 
in  exposed  situations;  and  the  black  American  spruce  is  super 
rior  to  both  for  resisting  wind,  but  a  smaller  tree.  Neither  of 
the  latter  are  so  much  injured  by  hares :  indeed,  hares  scarcely 
eat  them  at  all.  The  wMte  is  highly  aromatic,  and  on  that  ac- 
count, perhaps,  less  palatable  than  the  Norway  spruce.  The  silver 
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fir  doea  not  grow  well  bwe ;  and  the  balm  of  Oilewi,  very  badly ; 
but  the  silver  Br,  upon  high  rocky  soilii  partioularly  opon  ba- 
saltic rock,  grows  better,  aad  staoda  the  wind  better,  than  any  of 
the  spruce  or  fir  tribe.  The  pine,  or  Scotch  fir,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally termed,  grows  well  in  deep  sand,  but  is  not  a  fiourishing 
tree  in  our  toil  generally.  The  bu^  gn>m  wc^l  in  sheltered 
situations,  where  (he  soil  is  diy  and  liard,  fftmtWy,  or  loaray; 
or  in  any  kind  of  soil  upoa  steep  banks. 

The  pinaster  grows  rapidly,  and  is  tbe  best  pine  for  resisting 
wind.  The  cedar  oT  Lebanon  grows  well  here,  particularly  upon 
similar  situations  to  those  which  I  allege  suitable  to  tbe  larch.  I 
hare  inarched  several  cedars  upon  the  larch,  which  seeoi  to  pr&< 
niise  well ;  and  also  nptm  spruce  and  silver  firs,  more  reoentJy. 

The  cypress,  when  raised  from  seed,  and  not  transplanted, 
grows  luxuriantly.  The  acsctas  grow  well,  but  break  frcauently 
in  storms  of  wind.  The  AcitAa  BfTlnis,  a  most  beantifbl  ever- 
green, thrives  well,  but  suffers  by  fixksts.  All  the  arbor  vitKs 
grow  well  here,  and  also  the  junipers,  called  American  cedan. 

I  have  planted  tbe  stone,  or  ceralnv,  pine  of  Siberia,  Pinna 
rigida,  P.  ponder&sa,  P.  tatirica,  and  uie  Corsican  pine,  alt 
which  prontise  to  be  very  valuable  trees  in  Mormv  and  exposed 
situations.  The  Roman  stone  pine  grows  very  wdl,  pacticuUrly 
if  not  moved  from  the  place  in  which  it  is  sown ;  *uA  P.  7k»*da, 
]  believe,  and  P,  halepwuis,  thrive  well  here,  oltJKH^  they  grow 
slowly.  I  have  several  others,  and  amongst  theaa  the  deodara; 
but  ttiey  are  too  jomtg  yet  to  affiird  indication  of  their  fbture 
character  and  capacity  to  grow  well  here.  Tite  Mago61ia  grandi- 
IKtm  has  stood  out  as  a  standard  for  three  or  four  years;  and  the 
catalpa,  Judas  tree,  and  mulberry  also.  Tlie  otner  deciduoof 
magnolias  grow  well ;  and  tbe  dedduoos  cypress  grows  loxiiri- 
Bntly.  The  myr^  has  been  out  of  doors  for  two  years  in  severe 
winters.  Tltc  bay  tree  grows  very  well,  and  the  arbutus  in  open 
exposed  situations;  but  they  require  a  dry  subsoil.  Tbe  kalmia 
grows  well,  also  the  cork  tree,  though  very  slowly. 

The  common  English  ehn  stands  the  wind  extremely  well, 
and  all  the  elms  grow  rapidly.  Tbe  Coniiah  upright  elm, 
which  grows  like  a  Lombardy  poplar,  is,  1  think,  a  veir  valn^le 
tree  for  exposed  places ;  as  is,  also,  tbe  weeping  elm  ot  AuMrica^ 
whic^  grows  very  luxuriantly  and  rapidly.  The  yew  grows 
well,  and  to  a  good  size,  in  this  district,  and  reeists  the  wind  well. 
The  Virginian  scarlet  oak  grows  slowly,  and  is  brittle;  but 
Qu^rcus  tinct6ria  promises  to  grow  well.  The  hemlock  spruce 
grows  slowly  here;  the  weeping  willow,  luxuriandy;  but  it 
suffers  by  the  spring  frosts,  and  sometimes  b  ciocfa  injured  from 
the  same  cause  in  winter.  The  cut-leaved  alder  seems  to  be  a 
lat^ier  tree  than  the  common  one,  and  is  a  valuable  tree ;  and 
a  kind  of  ash  with  undivided  leaves  grows  rapidly,  and   is  a 
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handsome  tree.     The  balsam  or  tncamahac  poplar,  and  the  On- 
tario poplar,  Lately  introduced^  thrive  well ;  the  former  resists  the 
storm  admirably,  and  grows  rapidly  in  all  soils, 
Potoc,  Oct.  SO.  1836. 


Art,  VI.  On  the  Management  qf  Cape  Heatht  in  the  open  Air 
during  the  Summer  Seaton.  By  John  Fyffb,  Gardener  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Mansfield,  at  Milton  Bryant,  BedfonlBhire. 

Hatino  been  very  successful  with  the  "  Cape  £rlceee"  in 
pots  in  the  open  air,  I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  considered  intrusive 
in  forwarding  to  you,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  your  numerous 
subscribers,  an  account  of  the  mode  of  treatment  pursued  by  me, 
which  is  as  follows :  — 

After  flmt  taking  out  all  the  plants  that  I  intend  from  the 
heath-house  (sav,  at  the  begining  of  June),  and  removing  them 
into  pots  acooraiog  to  ^eir  siKe,  I  have  a  bed  of  cinder  ashes 
made  to  Uie  dtipth  of  12  in.  or  15  in.  and  I  then  plunge  the  pots 
into  it  up  to  their  briins,  arranging  them  aoccmling  to  the  b^ht 
of  the  plants.  Instead  of  ^ving  lar^ge  ouantitiea  of  water  in 
excessively  dry  weather  (as  is  sometimes  done),  I  give  a  mode- 
rate supply  only ;  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  have  the  cinder 
ashes  well  soaked  with  water,  which  keeps  the  pots  in  a  «aoist 
state  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  find  this  to  be  much  better 
than  thecoramoD  mode  of  pladngthe  pots  out,  and  leaviiu;  dtem 
destitute  of  any  protection  from  the  penetrating  rays  oTa  hot 
sun,  which  must  be  most  injurious  to  this  very  mautiful  tribe  of 
plants.  When  the  pots  are  exposed,  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned, to  the  heat  of  the  son,  they  become  quite  hot :  this  c«i- 
aeqnently  exhausts  and  dries  up  the  soil ;  atid  no  beath  whatever, 
in  this  state,  can  recover,  the  fitwes  of  the  roots  being  so  small, 
that  they  lose  all  their  vital  action ;  and  the  more  you  water,  the 
sooner  you  hasten  their  decay.  This  error  many  gardeners  fall ' 
into  witu  respect  to  heaths,  which  are  ofWn  set  out,  like  other 
hardy  green-house  plants,  without  sheltering  them  from  the 
scorching  reys  of  the  sun ;  besides  which,  they  are  frequently 
crowded  too  closely  together,  which  greatly  injures  them,  and 
brings  <Hi  that  rusty  and  unsightly  appearance  so  often  to  be  met 
irith  in  our  gardens.  I  would  venture  to  surest  tliat  the  heaths 
should  never  be  allowed  to  tmich  each  otoer,  but  that  they 
shonld  all  stand  separate,  in  whatever  form  they  may  be  placed ; 
as,  when  this  is  the  case^  they  cannot  possibly  injure  each  other. 

The  principal  rule  to  be  observed  in  rearing  heaths  in  houses 
is,  to  allow  at  all  times  f^  circulation  of  air ;  likewise  to  keep 
the  pots  in  a  moist  state ;  taking  care  not  to  have  them  soaked 
too  much  with  water,  nor  scorcQed  with  droi^ht. 
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I  should  also  say,  from  my  own  experience,  as  well  aa  from 
the  practical  instruction  X  receired  from  the  able  curator  of  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  that  no  heath  ought  to  be  put  out 
of  the  house,  when  there  is  room  to  keep  it  in  so  that  the  plants 
may  stand  clear  of  each  other;  as,  by  being  exposed  in  the  open 
air,  they  are  liable  to  get  drenched  by  the  heavy  rains  so  frequent 
in  the  summer  months,  and  which  can  only  be  avoided  by  awn- 
ings of  canvass  being  erected  (this,  too,  at  a  considerable  expense), 
to  protect  them  froiD  the  rain  as  well  as  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun. 

MiUon  Bryant,  F^,  SO.  )8S7. 


Aet.  VII.     On  protecting  the  Crocut,  nhen  in  Btoi$<m,from  Spar- 

root.   By  William  Ahdbssom,  FJ*S.,  &c.,  Curator  of  the  Chelaea 

Botanic  Garden. 

A  BLACK  thread,  Ughtly  stretched  over  an  edging  of  crocuses, 
when  in  flower,  completely  protects  them  from  being  eaten  by 
sparrows,  as  they  generally  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
d<Hi.  The  thrraa  must  not  be  nearer  the  crocuses  than  10  Id.^ 
nor  higher  than  1  ft. ;  as  the  scare  is  eflected  by  the  sparrows 
not  seeing  the  thread  until  they  alight  on  the  ground  under  it ; 
when,  seeing  something  arUficial,  Uiey  think  it  is  a  trap,  and  fly 
off  without  waitine  to  examine  whether  it  is  so  or  not.  Black 
threads  are  equol^  e^tual  when  stretched  over  newly-sown 
seeds;  but  I  find  that  the  threads,  in  that  case,  must  not  be  more 
than  S  ft.  or  4  ft.  apart ;  though  this  may  only  be  applicable  in 
the  case  of  our  cockney  sparrows,  which,  you  may  have  ob> 
served,  when  they  alight  on  horse  dropping  wi  the  public  road, 
turn  up  one  eye  to  see  that  all  is  safe.  When  they  do  this  in 
gardens,  they  see  the  thread,  and  fly  off. 

Batanie  Gardatj  Chelsea,  March  13.  1837. 


Art.  VIII.     On  the  Management  of  tie  Vine,     By  A.  Forstth. 

ZiBT  the  Vine-hed  or  Border  be  made  of  the  foUami^  earths  .— 
Loamy  turf  that  has  been  pared  quite  thin,  and  stocked  in  nar- 
row tiers,  for  one  year  at  least,  three  parts ;  and  one  part  of  the 
following  mixture :  any  dry,  well  aerated  animal  manure  that 
can  most  conveniently  be  got,  such  as  horse  droppings,  or  those 
of  cattle,  deer,  or  sheep,  without  litter,  laid  in  alternate  layers 
with  old  plaster  or  old  building  lime  mortar  (the  older  the 
better):  no  matter  if  there  be  a  few  brickbats  in  iL  Let  the  whole 
be  welt  pounded,  and  mixed  with  the  dung,  which  ought  to  be 
in  a  proper  state  as  to  moisture,  to  ferment  a  little ;  after  which. 
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let  it  be  frequently  turned,  always  keeping  it  rather  dry;  it  may 
then  be  wheeled  into  the  bed  or  border.  The  loam,  when  put 
into  the  bed  or  border,  should  be  in  pieces  about  the  size  of 
bricks  and  half  bricks,  brought  from  the  stacks  or  tiers  where 
they  were  originally  piled,  mixed  with  the  manure,  and  laid  once 
for  all  in  the  place  where  they  are  finally  to  remain ;  without 
any  turning,  chopping,  or  pounding  whatever,  which  only  injures 
the  loam,  and  renders  it  too  compact,  and  too  much  akin  to 
puddle,  for  vine  roots  to  prosper  in.  About  16ft.  wide,  and  from 
2  ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft,  deep,  may  be  considered  a  moderate  width  and 
depth  for  a  vine  border,  on  a  substratum  of  draining  at  least  1  ft. 
deep. 

On  the  top  of  this  the  vines  reared  in  the  manner  hereafter 
stated  may  be  planted.  If  out  of  doors,  plant  the  vines  3  ft* 
from  the  front  of  the  house,  just  covering  the  root-ball  of  each 
about  2  in.;  over  which  place  a  hand-glasa.  This  will  keep  off 
run  and  concentrate  heat.  Then  lay  the  cane  about  2  in.  under 
ground,  till  it  enters  the  aperture,  or  arch,  into  the  house ;  and 
over  this  place  another  hand-glass ;  or,  instead  of  hand-glasses,  a 
layer  of  hot  dung  or  leaves,  1  ft.  thick  and  6  ft.  wide,  may  be 
laid  along  iL  It  is  presumed  that  the  border  has  been  made  in 
flutnmn ;  in  which  cose,  this  planting  is  to  be  done  in  February  ; 
especial  care  being  taken  that  the  border  does  not  get  either  too 
wet  or  too  dry.  In  the  former  case,  thatch  it;  and  in  the  latter, 
mulch  it  with  fermented  dung  from  old  linings  or  the  like;  and 
water  it  with  clean  water.  'Iiiis  I  consider  preferable  to  recent 
drainings  from  the  cattle  layers. 

To  grim  the  Vines,  —  Get  some  eyes  from  plants  which  you 
have  seen  and  proved ;  cut  them  at  }  in.  above  and  below  the 
eye,  and  insert  them  singly  in  pots  {of  the  size  60),  about 
i  in.  under  the  soil,  about  Christmas.  Keep  them  growing  in 
a  moist  heat  (say  60°  Fahrenheit),  and  shift  them  regularhr  as 
they  require  it ;  training  their  stems  against  the  wall  or  trellis  in 
the  hot-house.  With  good  culture,  in  twelve  months,  they  will 
have  stems  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  with  4  f):.  of  well-ripened 
cane,  and  plenty  of  vigorous  roots. 

When  planted  in  the  Vinery,  let  them  be  grown  in  a  like  heat 
dll  autumn,  when  the  house  may  be  uncovered  to  ripen  the  wood : 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  their  freezing.  In  winter,  cut 
back  till  you  find  the  wood  of  a  firm  texture  and  good  size. 
Under  good  culture,  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  of  firm  short-jointed 
wood  may  be  got.  It  is  always  better  to  leave  the  canes  rather 
short  than  otherwise.  As  regards  stopping  the  leader  in  growing 
the  canes,  I  should  always  grow  5  ft.  or  6  fl.  of  useless  vine; 
that  is,  I  should  not  stop  the  vine  till  it  had  got  6  ft  or  6  ft. 
beyond  where  I  expected  to  cut  to  in  the  winter  pruning.  When 
you  commence  growing  in  the  spring,  which  should  not  be  too 
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eariy  (say  Feb.  15.),  let  die  temponture  be  low  (wy  50°  Fah- 
rmhek),  and  the  atnosfriiere  oioitt,  that  the  vines  may  break  at 
all  the  eyes.  The  canes,  for  this  putpose,  ought  to  be  laid  quite 
level ;  and,  ac  woo  as  shoots  have  been  protruded  from  the  ^es, 
the  canes  may  be  fixed  to  the  trellk,  and  the  temperature  in- 
creased; but  I  should  by  no  means  allow  them  to  bear  fruit  yet 
(unless,  perh^M*  a  duster  on  each  vine,  to  prove  the  sorts).  If  I 
intecded  to  force  for  early  fruit  the  third  year,  to  save  repetition, 
I  shall  refer  to  the  *'  Diary  of  Forcing,"  which  I  have  already 

r'ven  (Vol.  X.  p.  5^1-)-  To  have  grapes  in  their  proper  season, 
wontd  begin  to  excite  the  vines  id  the  middle  of  March,  by 
keeping  the  temperature  about  50°  or  55°  Fabr. :  if  it  will  lieep 
at  this  without  fire  heat,  so  much  the  b^er.  When  the  vines 
are  coming  into  flower,  60°  Fahr.  would  do  them  good ;  and, 
after  that  is  over,  and  the  fruit  thinned,  they  will  do  very  well 
■t  56"  Fahr.  as  a  minimum,  and  at  85°  Fahr.  as  a  makimnm, 
of  sao  heat  I  would  cause  the  lateral  shoots,  »  spurs,  to  beat 
the  grapes,  whidi  I  would  stop  at  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit, 
and,  in  pruning,  cut  back  to  one  eye. 

That  I  may  be  clearly  understood,  I  shall  assume  dates : — 

Jan.  1. 183«.  Tine  eyea  potted.  Feb.  14.  IS38.  Vmcs  exdted. 

Nov.  1.  1896.  Vine  bonfer  finithed.  Sqit.  1.  163S.  Vines  iiticoTered. 

Feb.  14.  1837.  Vina  planted.  Jan.  1.  1839.  Canes  pruned. 

Jan.  1.  1838.  Canes  pruned  or  cut  March  15.  I83d.  Vines  excited, 

back.  July,  1B39.  The  fruit  ripe. 

The  sorts  I  would  cultivate  are,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Dutch 
Sweetwater,  White  Frontignan,  White  Muscadine,  Bla<^ 
Hamburg,  Blade  Prince,  Blade  FVontignan  for  vineries,  and 
Black  Esp^rione  and  White  Muscadine  ur  walls. 


Art.  IX.     On  the  Potato,  particularly  the  eariy  Varieties- 
By  A.  Forsyth. 

Mt  respected  fitther  cultivated  this  root  during  a  period  of 
half  a  century ;  and  I  have  prepared  sets,  planted  and  cultivated 
them,  after  his  instructions,  under  his  eye,  and  since  that  time, 
for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years.  I  have  also  had  it  in  my 
power  to  mark  their  culture  in  different  parts  of  Briuin  (some 
500  miles  between),  in  various  soils,  and  under  various  circum- 
stances, with  as  various  success;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
experimenu  that  have  been  made  (as  detailed  in  the  Horiicul- 
itmii  Transactions,  and  other  papers  on  this  subject  to  which  I 
have  had  access),  it  does  not  appear  Co  me  that  any  of  the 
writers  have  reached  the  root  of  the  eviL 

In  the  first  place,  then,  according  to  our  theory,  there  is  a 
radical  error  in  the  practice,  much  in  vogue  among  the  growers 
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anMmd  London,  of  taking  up  the  tubers  inl«n(Ied  for  sets  befor«- 
they  are  quits  ripe :  another  practice,  no  less  pernicious,  in  my 
opinion,  is,  the  keeping  of  tbem  in  large  beap«,  with  moist  soil 
round  them,  or  in  warm  sheds ;  and  another  evil  is,  the  growing: 
of  potatoes  for  ;years  in  the  same  kind  of  soil.  A  friend  inforina 
me  that,  in  the  black  shallow  soil  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonsbire* 
extensive  pouto  plantations  are  made,  the  8«ts  for  which  »e 
every  second  or  tbird  year  procured  from  the  &rhiers  where  the 
soil  IS  red  or  yellow  loam.  But  to  come  to  the  point:  and  first, 
then,  I  will  relate  how  we  discovered  what  I  c^Hislder  a  superior 
method  of  keeping  the  sets.  On  taking  in  a  stack  of  com,  which 
bad  been  built  on  a  rustic  platform  of  wood,  about  4  in.  clear  of 
the  soil,  some  beautiful  specimens  of  poutoes  were  found  in  an 
admiraUe  state  of  preservation  (it  being  late  in  the  season)  in 
the  soil;  or  1  may  rather  say  dust,  for  it  was  so  dry  that  U  would 
have  drifted  in  the  wind.  This  was  taken  as  a  hint ;  and  subse- 
quent practice  confirmed  the  idea,  that,  to  keep  potatoes  in  tlie 
highest  state  of  perfection  (that  is,  perfectly  dormant,  and  yet 
[dump  and  full-flavoured),  they  require  to  be  taken  up  ia  dry 
weather,  when  they  are  perfectly  ripe  (that  is,  when  the  strings 
and  tubers  part  freely),  and  deposited  in  layers,  with  dry  soil 
betweoi;  say  one  layer  of  potatoes,  3  in.  deep;  1  in.  of  soil;  3  in. 
more  of  potatoes ;  then  6  in.  of  soil ;  and  over  this  a  waterproof 
thatching,  erected  on  props,  6  in.  high,  that  the  winds  may  act 
freely  on  the  soil  under  the  thatch. 

Gardeners,  requiring  hut  small  quantities,  should  look  out  for 
seed  potatoes  in  summer,  from  soils  of  a  different  nature  to  that 
which  they  intend  to  crop;  and  should  have  them  brought  home 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  get  them  deposited  as  above  de- 
tailed ;  they  will  tbus  obttun  sound  perfect  sets,  uninjured  by 
fermentation  or  unwholesome  damps.  To  prepare  the  sets, 
tubers,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  may  be  cut  in  two,  putting 
the  crown  sets  by  themselves,  which  should  be  planted  for  the 
earliest  crop.  Immediately  afler  the  sets  are  cut,  let  them  be 
planted  i  no  drying  is  necessary.  Indeed,  I  should  not  allow  a 
seed  tuber  to  be  exposed  to  the  air,  either  in  the  autumn  or 
spring,  for  a  sin^e  hour,  if  I  could  prevent  iL  In  planting, 
dig  the  ground  one  fiill  spade  or  spit  deep  (if  previously 
trcmobed,  so  much  the  better).  When  two  spits  have  been  dug 
tUSi  across  the  quarter,  let  the  line  be  strained  on  the  dug  ground, 
and  a  drill  chopped  out,  about  Sin.  deep,  in  whit^  a  uy^  of 
any  half-rotten  manure  may  be  put,  such  as  old  mushroom  beds, 
half-decayed  leaves,  fermented  stable  dung,  &c ;  on  which  (not 
under  it)  place  the  sets,  eyes  uppermost,  4  in.  apart,  and  let 
them  be  covered  with  the  broken  soil  in  tbe  trench ;  afler  which 
the  planter  may  proceed  to  dig  for  another  row,  which  may  be 
S  fi.  apart.    A  great  many  systems  of  pUnting  potatoes  are  pra^ 
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Used  round  the  metropolis,  many  of  which,  to  my  the  least  of 

them,  are  very  unworlunanlike :  planting  with  the  dibber  is  a 
detestable  practice  in  a  garden.  The  best  early  sorts  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  are,  the  ash-leaved  kidney  and  the  early  manly : 
but  any  of  the  early  sorts,  if  true,  will  succeed  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  No  vegetable  is  more  easily  forced,  or  forwarded,  than 
the  potato,  if  allowed  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  kept  from  frost: 
it  will  bear  a  sti-ong  heat,  and  thus  suit  itself  to  any  forcing 
structure,  from  the  pine  stove  at  70",  to  the  matted  bed  in  the 
open  border,  that  is  only  defended  from  the  frost  by  coverings. 
A  slight  hot-bed  is  generally  preferred,  of  dung,  leaves,  or  tan, 
aay  3  ft.  or  4>  ft.  deep ;  with  a  stratum  6  in.  deep  of  any  light 
soil,  in  which  the  sets  are  inserted  about  S  in.  deep,  in  rows 
15  in.  by  5  in.  Time  may  be  gained  by  forwarding  the  sets  in  a 
bene  of  soil,  placed  in  any  of  the  forcing-houses,  and  planting 
them  out,  under  some  protection,  after  they  have  pushed  and 


begun  to  root.  There  are  various  ways  of  getting  young  potatoes 
(as  in  cellars,  and  in  boxes  of  sand)  ftom  large  <x>arse  varieties ; 
but,  as  the  produce  is  both  unwholesome  and  unpalatable,  I 
should  rather  caution  against  the  using  of  them,  than  recommmd 
the  practice.  The  earliest  potatoes,  in  the  open  ground,  may  be 
planted  about  the  15th  of  March ;  and  the  latest,  before  the  1st 
of  June. 

I^fiBorth,  Jan.  11.1887. 


Akt.  X.  Florieukural  and  BotamiaU  NtOieei  om  Kindt  of  PUntt 
mettly  introduced  inlo  our  Gardetu,  and  thai  have  originate  in  them, 
and  on  Kindt ^  luterett  previotfly  extant  in  them  ;  tupplcmentary 
to  ike  latett  Edition*  of  the  "  Enct/dopadia  of  Piantt,"  and  ^ 
the  "  Horiiu  Britannicut" 

Curtiii  Bolanicai  Magaxine  t  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  Si.  6a.  coloured,  St.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  Ac. 

Edwards'!  Botanical  Regitter  t  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  U.  coloured,  3t.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Ltndley, 
Proresior  of  Botany  in  the  London  Univeraity. 

Smeet't  Britith  FloKer-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates ;  St.  coloured,  2f.  Sd.  plain.  Edited  b^  David  Don, 
Esq.,  F^ofeuor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linonan  Society. 

Paston't  Magaxine  of  Botany,  and  Register  qf  Flmoering  Plants t 
in  monthly  numbers;  Urge  8vo ;  Sir.  6a.  each. 

The  Botanist  s  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
tvo  pages  of  letterpress  ;  8vo,  large  paper,  2s.  6d. ;  small  paper. 
It.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq^  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S^  Ac,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

J7ie  Floral  Cabinet  i  in  monthly  numbers,  4to;  2i.6(/.each.    Con- 
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ducted  by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq ,  and  Frederick  Weatcott,  Eaq., 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

WDl  SELPHI'NIUM  tS74. 

•Tlmluuia  a  Dm    mnd-IIke    3[  ^    pr   t   u    B    R  Amcrtn    tSSS    D   p.]    9wt  Bi.  H-ginl. 

*'  This,  wliich  we  take  to  be  a  good  species,  was  raised  from 
seeds  received  from  tbe  late  Mr.  Thomas  Di-ummond ;  but  in 
what  particular  part  of  America  they  were  collected  we  are  not 
informed,  but,  most  probably,  either  in  Louisiana  or  Tuxas." 
{Sat.  Br.  Ft.-Gard.,  March.) 

Crudfera. 

■IIBMOirvi1.L£JJM^^  lliii(nmu.u.    (In  baunr  elM.  nifrgje  VnmcUr.ui  cnlErpriilng  Frmch 
:     O     d    t    H    OnnWi  W     Ctalla 


**  Raised  by  Mr.  Lambert  from  seeds  communicated  by  M. 
De  Fischer  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg, 
in  the  spring  of  last  year.  It  is  a  hardy  annual,  thrivinf;  weH  m 
a  light  loamy  soil,  and  is  increased  by  seeds."  (Br.  Fl,-Gitrd., 
Feb.) 

t&alvdcea. 
nosL  ynmAnxjA 

*a*tt>^LhdL     itmn-lim-i    ...    _.    )r    ...    mi    Fk    K.Asisla    lfi3S    R   [il    Dot  n|.  I9K. 

A  pret^  species  of  Nutt&ll/a,  raised  by  Mr.  Murray  of  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  from  seeds  collected  by  Drummonil 
in  North  America.     {Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

Balsaminaceee  §  Tropteolete, 


Oxaiiiasea. 

141»  tniALIS  tt.9    FW.  Cib.t.fl. 

IIHU  ■■tnieaUa  Iiwigto  4  mitfcaH     ftnknUto    1  ^^   |»   |    0.D     V     Cipa  oTCioiid  Biv«     ...     O 

"This  ban  extremely  delicate  and  pretty  species,  and  one 
which  we  believe  has  not,  as  yet,  been  deMribed  -by  any  botanist. 
Itsfoliageis  very  pleasing;  and  the  flowers,  which  are  only  fully 
open  at  mid-day  (being  impatient  of  the  solar  rays),  are  truly 
brilliant."     {Flor.  Cab.,  Feb.) 

'Rosdcea  j  Pbmea. 

was.  niATJTOUS  ISSia  Un  nr.  loUU  UxU.  in  JM.  ««.,  IHB.  i  Att.  arU.,p.1».  B>.U4.  uidSK. 
Jfrncupw;  Vt^u  leMU  J^ifr-.  Sni^.,  t.  n.Tl.j  Cnta'ru  kMu  Awe  In  iVcfroC,  (. 
p.  A 1  C  uuSua  e*rA  Ft.  iwurr.  S^.  ^p.  m ;  OUdI  Skiicii ,  1.  p.  54B. 

SpM.  Char.  —  Leaves  rhomboid,  somewhat  3-Iobed,  cut,  ser- 
rated. Stipulas  glanded.  Fruit  top>shaped,  solitary,  or  in 
clusters.  Spines  curved.  Pomes  4-stoned.  Stones  with  a  very 
thick  shell.  {Lindl.)  Var.  lob^ta  has  the  fruit  solitary,  and  the 
leaves  more  acute  and  less  wedge-shaped.     {Lindl.) 

"A  small  tree,  with  the  bark  of  the  stem  split  into  many 
deep  rugged  fissures,  like  that  of  an  elm,  and  with  a  compact 
spreading  head.  It  is  in  some  parts  spiny ;  but  sometimes  it  is 
unarmed.     That  it  is  a  mere  variety  of  C.  fliivn,  must  be  evident 
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to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  two  plants  growing :  in  fact,  it 
seems  to  di^r  tn  almost  nothing,  except  its  fruit  being  solitary 
instead  of  in  clusters,  and  its  more  sharply  cut  leaves,  lie  two 
supposed  species  are,  in  bet,  undistinguishable  in  general  ap- 
pearance. What  its  synonymes  may  be  among  American 
writers  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
C.  tnrbinala  of  Pursh  and  Elliott;  but  the  specific  phrase  of 
these  authors  is  insufficient  to  settle  the  question.  Undoubtedly, 
C.  flavR  of  Elliott  was  a  misnomer ;  nor  can  the  summer  haw 
of  the  same  writer,  with  oval  well-flavoured  fruit,  from  sandy 
soil  on  the  sea  islands  of  Carolina,  be  referred  to  the  true  C. 
lUva,  as  he  supposes."     (^Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

9».  QijaBLM*  m.  OIlmMiu  liodL  In  Am.  Ktt^iSa  i  dr^  Orlt^f-tSi.  u^  Bf-mi. 


Spec.  Ckar,  —  Iieaves  and  petals  downy  beneath.  Pomes 
oval,  black,  4-stoned, 

**  This  supposed  spedes  is  clearly  nothing  more  than  a  ▼•- 
riety  of  the  common  hawthorn ;  from  which,  in  fact,  it  difiers  in 
little,  except  its  oval  black  haws  and  downy  leaves.  The  latter 
are  generally  more  or  less  blotched  with  brown  in  the  autumn ; 
and  the  cymes  of  haws  are  more  compact  than  those  of  the 
common  C.  Oxyac&ntha.  llie  late  M.  Bosc,  the  anthor  of  the 
name,  was  one  of  those  speciefr-makers  who  do  serious  injury  to 
science  by  the  number  of  errors  they  crowd  into  it.  It  is  sud 
to  be  a  native  of  Asia  Minor;  I  have  not  seen  any  wild  speci- 
mens."    (Boi.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

BIG  am  IToHL  Xm., «.  |>.l%i  Drc.  I>r«l.,a.  p.fl9S.i  A4.  Br«.,  JL OS.  ««.  OS.  nd  lU*  113. 

SgwHvuit :  Mt^iu  tUctufli*  P«n.  Sf-V-,  '■  P-  »' 

Spec,  Char.  —  Leaves  rhomboid,  somewhat  S-lobed,  cut,  and 
serrated.  Stipules  glanded.  Fruit  top-shaped,  solitary  or  in 
clusters.  Spines  curved.  Pome  4-stoned.  Stones  with  very 
hartl  shells.     {Lindl.) 

This  species,  and  its  variety,  C.  f.  lobata,  "are  among  those 
which  are  the  least  worth  cultivating  for  their  beauty.  In  fact, 
their  mode  of  growth  is  stiff  and  inelegant;  their  foliage  is  nei- 
ther abundant  nor  deep-coloured ;  their  fruits  are  undistinguish- 
able at  a  little  distance  from  the  leaves  they  grow  among;  and 
there  is  no  character  in  the  flowers  beyond  that  whiteness  and 
sweetness  which  belongs  to  all  the  Iiawthorns."  {Bvt.  R^., 
March.) 

Vortuldcete. 

mi-  CLAYTiyHU  [S  .fBd.  Vi 

'tnmttasum ruiJi.  on"qibnE.Hi«  o  pr  I  o  n  imcdiflinka  iss  a  &p  sin.Bi 
"This  very  delicate  and  curious  species  of  Claytonia"  was 
raised  by  Miss  Anna  Maria  Benett,  from  seeds  obtained  from 
the  same  source  as  the  Callichroa,  already  noticed.  It  is  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  diversih'  of  its  leaves;  those  of  the 
root  being  slender  and  flliform,  while  the  solitary  cauline  pair 
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are  combined  blether,  and  are  broad  and  cuculUte,  but  free  at 
the  apex.     The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  numbers,  end* 
atthou^  Bmall*  are  very  pretty,  their  colour  being  of  a  beautiful 
pink.     {Sml.  Br.  Fi.-Gard^  March.) 
CrasaddcetE. 
aasE.  ECHEVE-a/^ 

•nMmaufiiu   acBoubJIaicerei   £23   wt   0  C   Hoko  1S3S    C   a-l   The BatanM, Db II . 

**  The  plant  flowered,  in  (he  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  in 
October  1896.  It  should  be  potted  in  light  sandy  soil,  and 
kept  in  the  stove,  or  a  sunny  part  of  the  green-house."  {Bo- 
tanist, Feb.) 

Cactdcea  or  Optmtidcea. 


'*  The  irritability  exhibited  by  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant 
is  a  phenomenon  with  which  most  persons  are  familiar;  and 
many  of  our  readers  have  probably  also  witnessed  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  touching  the  stamen  of  the  common  berberry.  Jn  these 
and  some  other  cases  on  record,  certain  parts  of  the  flovrer  or 
leaves  move,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  upon  being  stjfaulated  in 
various  ways,  especially  upon  being  slightly  touched  or  shaken. 
It  has  been  noticed  by  De  Canddlle,  that  the  stamens  of  the  tribe 
Opunti^cese  also  show  some  degree  of  irritability ;  and  C.  Dar- 
win, Esq.,  informs  us  that  he  met  with  a  small  species  of  Cactus, 
common  on  the  arid  plains  of  Fort  Desire,  and  Port  St.  Julian 
in  Patagonia,  whose  flowed  possessed  this  property  in  a  re- 
markable decree ;  and  it  wiU  be  worthy  the  attention  of  all  cul- 
tivators of  this  interesting  tribe  to  see  whether  they  cannot 
detect  a  similar  property  in  other  species.  Upon  thrusting  a 
straw,  or  his  little  finger,  into  the  tube  of  the  flower,  he  found  the 
stamens  immediately  coDapsed  round  it,  and  that  in  a  short 
time  the  segments  of  the  perianth  also  slowly  closed  together." 
{Botanist,  Feb.) 


).  ECHINOCA'CTUS 

■iiuuviiilUiim<ln  Hmif-    HmmniUarLbUka   &  ^  p   |    .. 


*'  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hitchin  from  Chili,  and  now  in  the  rich 
collection  of  C&clex  of  Messrs.  Mackie  of  the  Lakenham  Nursery, 
near  Norwich.  They  justly  observe,  that  the  species  appears  m 
the  structure  of  the  stem  to  be  intermediate  between  Mammil- 
l&riaand  Echlnoc^ctus.  It  is  covered  with  mammillKof  a  large 
size,  indeed ;  but  these  are  arranged  in  costee  (ribs),  which  are 
irr^ular,  and  slightly  spiral ;  but  the  flowers  appear  to  be  quite 
those  of  the  latter  genus."   {Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

•Ihckia^H  Hook.    UkUb'i   b.  ^    (t   }    ...    T.W    CbUI    1B»   O    t.p    But.  nut.  SHI. 

"  This  species  is  also  from  the  rich  collection  of  Messrs. 
Mackie  of  the  Lakenham  Nurseiy,  and,  like  E.  mammlUariciides, 
has  a  considerable  affinily  with  the  genus  Mammillaria ;  but  it  is 
N  2 
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A  tnnch  more  neatly  made  and  elegant  species."    {B<d.  Mag., 
March.) 
Ccmpdsita. 


**  Thia  beoDtUhl  plant,  which  we  still  hold  to  be  onl;  a  va^ 
riety  of  O.  bicolor,  is  identical  with  the  G.  pfcta  of  the  British 
Floaxr-Gardmt  and,  in  reality,  differs  in  no  respect  from  our  var. 
DnuDm6odii,  except  in  haTing  all  the  leaves  entire."  IBot. 
Mag.,  Feb.) 

■CALUTHBOA  Wilir.    Cuucntu.    {Fwt^.bMBtr.MUnte— .eatenri  !■  laMUnmlMifa! 
■aldB  ntaia  irf  ID  ■emr.J 
«|liq^ni  ^^Li^ad     O  1    •!    o   T    HfwCdIbcM    USB   B   (O   tBt.  Bi,  ■.«Bd.  SJi. 

**  The  plant  is  a  hardy  annual,  and  is,  in  oar  opinion,  well  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  the  flower  border,  from  its  dwarf  and  slender 
habit,  and  namerons,  broad,  wedge-shaped,  spreading  rays  of  a 
rich  golden  cdoar;  which,  contrasted  with  the  dark  purple 
anthers,  produce  a  fine  efiect.  Raised  from  seeds  communicated 
by  M.  De  Fischer  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Peters- 
burg."  (Surf.  Br.  Fl.-Gard^  March.) 

•WmUIioA.    VatoM.    (JbnMi>bmlM(«tb«aii>tfc«n(UMM.) 

•milda  LImA    bMMUOl   tL  uJ    »   <    -    1    >*«■  Strtr    1831    C   ■«   But.  I^  1ML 

'*  A  beautiful  perennial  (?)  ererlasting-flower,  inhabiting  the 
dry  country  about  the  Swan  River,  whence  it  was  iDtrodu<^  in 
1835,  by  Sir  James  Stirling,  It  is  indeed  a  lovely  plant,  with 
its  starry  heads  of  the  most  rich  and- transparent  yellow,  having 
ipareat  brilliancy  when  illuminated  by  tbe  sun. 


quite  a  tronspareut 
{Bot.  R^.,  March.) 


*'  A  hybrid  production,  raised  by  Mr.  Evans,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Batt  at  Newhall,  near  Salisbury,  between  LoMh'a  cardi- 
tulis  and  L.  syphiUttca.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  very  showy, 
and  continues  in  blossom  until  the  commencement  of  the  win- 
ter."    (_Br.  FL-Gard^  Feb.) 

Gesneraceee. 

«H.  atSKKUA 

nJUmS   SdD*^    ACS    ort  n    a    BniOt    UU    O   v-l   Fun.  IIi(.«rbiiLlT.  p.fT. 

**  This  elegant  stove  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Brazils,  and  named 
after  Mr.  Sellow,  a  collector  of  plants  for  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, who  sent  it,  with  many  others,  to  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Berlin."  {Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  March.) 

IMa.  XTTTOOPHyXLUM  JftrMu.    BTnnmnuni.  (OBtlL  ■  viliiU^  ud  phAn.  •  ImTj  fruB  tb* 
nub,  or  vfiaUid,  nrba  or  tba  iviH  rtdi  of  tbilbUu*). 
•■wlodttuH  tta*.    uirtenktad    ■.O    *<    d    T-O-R    Bmtli    1S3S   C   t>'>    BoI.b^.SW, 

"The  learned  Martius  has,  I  think,  with  justice,  separated 
Irom  Gesndrta,  G.  toment&sa  L.,  G.  grindis  i^,  and  G.  sdtbra, 
aU  West  Indian  species,  readily  distinguished  by  their  some- 
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what  arborescent  or  shrubby  etems,  fibrous  roots*  pedunculated 
cymes,  scattered  leaves,  with  the  parenchyme  singularly  wrinkled 
on  the  upper  sur&c^  each  little  prominence  surmouated  by  a 
hair,  or  papilla;  to  which  characters  that  author  adds  the  pre- 
sence of  stipules.  To  this  group  our  present  pUnt  certainly 
belongs,  altnough  I  can  find  no  trace  of  stipules.  From  all  the 
previously  described  species  it  is  known  by  its  entirely  sessile 
and  auriculated  leaves.  Seeds  of  it  were  brought  to  Mr.  Mur- 
r^  by  the  mate  of  a  vessel  from  Rio  Janeiro ;  but,  as  no  species 
of  the  genus  has  been  described  as  an  inhabitant  of  Brazil,  it  is 

frobable  that  it  came  originally  from  some  of  the  West  India 
slands."     {B<a.  JReg.,  March.) 
Hydrop^lldcea, 

«S.  MBUOTHtLA  irnt.  tniD.tatl«*t.fl..Mid.t.irS. 

•thrnktannk.    qwUad    O    al   }   iB.o    W.  niotUdwia  fwtIb    CtianWa    U3S  l^pJ  Bot. 

"  A  new,  but  not  very  pretty,  species  of  Nem6phila,  nearly 
allied  to  the  beautiful  N.  in^gnis,  but  entirely  destitute  of 
that  brilliant  blue  in  the  corolla  of  that  species.  The  seeds  were 
sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1836,  Horn  the  Imperiid 
Garden  at  SL  Petersburg."     {Bot.  Beg.,  March.) 

Scrophtdaridcex. 
1TS3L  irmuLus 

■cudinUi  DaaA    cudfaHl     O     i-V-^    E   Jlj    8    X.  W,  Amalca   UU    8    oa   Bott.  tarn.  b.  ■, 

iL|iTa  ta.;  SwETBr.  L-tud.  t. asa )  bmuu^  ti;  Put  Mn.  of  bi)t,ui.p.is;.iBst.iiu»t-ssga 

"  One  of  the  several  species  of  Afimulus  discovered  by  Mr. 
Douglas  on  the  fertile  shores  of  North-west  America.  Iliis  was 
among  the  last,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  whole ; 
though  its  beauty  is  Somewhat  diminished  by  the  reflexed  po- 
sition of  the  scarlet  lobes  of  the  corolla.  Readily  increased 
both  by  seeds  and  cutUngs."  {Bot.  Mag.,  March.) 
Begonlacets. 
MSfc  SBOcraiM  _  nia. 

*«t«ptol» fgfrilt    dgtjcUlid    a^   «  S    OlU    OimdM W    Ttn  laU    C   Lp     Bob m^- 

"  TiUvers  of  this  truly  fine  species  of  Beg^aia  were  sent  in 
1835,  from  Lima,  by  John  McLean,  Esq.,  to  the  QUsgow  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  wbere  the  large  flowers,  like  those  of  an  ane- 
mcme,  were  produced  in  the  stove  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November  in  the  following  year.  We  have  found  that 
those  individuals  bloomed  best  which  were  in  the  wannest  situ- 
ation in  the  stove."  {Bot.  JUag.,  March.) 

Euphorbiacete. 
uOl  xumoTau 

•"'KiS^'SSJi.taliK,.'  "  '-^  ""  "  ■'  ~'-«»«'-'"-«. 

This  beautiful  species  of  £uphdrbia  was  first  introduced  in 
1835,  by  M.  F.  Ranch,  from  Vienna,  and  plants  were  communi- 
cated by  him  to  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Plants  were  also  communi- 
ciUed  by  him,  in  1836,  to  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pinci:!,  and  Co.,  of 
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the  Exeter  Nursery,  and  to  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  the  Clapton 
Narserjr ;  in  both  oF  which  nurseries  it  flowered  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year.   It  was  discovered  in  Mexico  by  the  Baron  Von 

KarWinsky,  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  xii.  p.  S90.) 
Orchidacea. 

>M&  •aPIKA'NTBBS £J^L    I^n^Tucn.    (J^aln,* ipLnl,  udaiWto^  iSinnTi  lialliiABtallM 

■BinlBUBsUwbtcliUwIvwKfi— iiTVWl«>n*(ni«il).  [n|.  19N. 

•taKMaUnA.     taw^mctHl     a  BQ    r-i    >    ™J    D'T.W    BL  fuiMtta*^    IS3S   D    !«    BM. 

•*  An  addition  to  the  very  diflicult  genus,  of  which  our  own 
sweet  lady's  traces  forms  a  part  It  was  imported  from  St. 
Catherine  s  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  is  readily  known  by  its 
lona  lealy  bracts,  downy  stems  and  flowers,  spreading  oval  roots, 
ana  peculiar  lip."     (Bcrf.  Reg.^  Feb.) 

1S«X  ONCPDltnf 

•iMiMBLtiA    umua^a^rM    ^QQ   nr    l    |b    Y  Damn  I8W   n   p.i.w   Boi  n»  HM*. 

"This  very  pret^  species  of  Oncldium  was  imported  from 
DemerarB  by  Messrs.  Lisddiges,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  their 
stove  for  epiphytes  in  June  last."     {^Bot,  Reg.,  Feb.) 

•CUrSISLMJ.    CiTn>,    tnon  cUtHi,  %  iB«IUa(;  bnaiuB  Iha  poOm  bum*  m,  h  It  wae,  lamt 
•MliM  iSSr^MmiJiamertt    j  cd   «  1    •    V    VncnA    UH    O    p.r.*    DM.  R|.  1917. 

"This  beautiful  epiphyte  was  collected  in  1834,  by  Mr, 
Henchman,  for  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  in 
the  valley  of  Cumancoa  in  Venezuela.  Mr.  Henchman  describes 
it  as  growing  suspended  by  long  flbrous  roots  from  the  lateral 
branches  of  trees ;  bo  that  its  pseuao-bulbs,  which,  in  their  growing 
state,  are  uncommonly  brittle,  bang  downwards,  and  wave  in  the 
wind,  which  would  otherwise  be  sufficient  to  break  them.  It 
has  a  ve^  del!<ate  perfume  in  the  morning,  but  appears  to  lose 
it  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  remains  of  spikes  have  been  seen 
which  had  produced  ten.  flowers."    {Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

fSM  EPIDE-KDRUU  rp-r-w    BaLmttSBSI. 

mate  ■cbknlBilciim  £li»k     fiMo  and  whlU^townrf    £|S)     cl     I     •     G.W     DimatntSat    D 

"  Imported  from  Demerara  by  John  Alcard,  Esq.,  who  justly 
remarks  its  near  affinity  with  Enc^clia  patens  Bo/.  Juii^.,t.  301 S.; 
Epid^ndrum  odoratissimum  Bol,  Regt  i.  I4I5."  {Bat.  Mag.^ 
March.) 

•BOLBOPHT'LLUM  TViwri.    BoLiorsnunf.    (Fro  IcOo,  i  bulb,  ud  nMMh  >  iMf i  in  nIlalgB  la 
Ihfl tsaTnunWarHHj  ■riiln*  rniiB«buU>J]kfl«teAOf  pKudo-bulbJ. 
•buMfovn  UtiA    bHided    £  \JS  t»    I   ]a    B    Skm  L«w    1839    D  |Lri>    Bc(,  rtg.  IMt. 

"  A  most  cnrious  plant,  introduced  from  Sierra  Leone  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  June,  1836.  It 
grows  pretty  freely  under  the  hot  damp  system  of  cultivating 
epiphytes."     (Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

AmatylUAhxeBe. 

MIPPEA'ffrBUli  Tbrhrrt  !p.  SL)  [>K.  MS. 

■brerlltnini  HiT-AfTf    ■taarUhmrad    B  IS]   «  3    N>    W.K    BiuooiAjna    18K   O   eb  B*t. 

"  A  very  distinct  species  of  a  most  difficult  gmus,  of  which 
roots  and  dried  specimens  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Tweedie  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres.   It  blossomed  in  the  stove 
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of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  in  April,  1836."    {Bot.Mag., 
Feb.) 

Sm.    PHVCBLLA 
aisa*  •bnnnita  iferkr*   Ant-CubaA    d  lAI  o  1   P    S    ,    U3fOr.nBM.nf.  1M& 

Raised  in  Mr.  Knight's  nursery,  King*H  RoatI,  Clielsea.  Dr. 
Lindley  having  been  favoured  with  an  early  sight  of  an  elaborate 
work,  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Herbert,  on  the  natural 
order  AmmyWiddcea,  gives  the  following  extract  from  it :  — 

"  Some  years  ago,  I  planted  three  species  of  Pbyc^Ua  out  of 
doors,  in  front  of  a  green-house,  throwing  a  small  heap  of  saw- 
dust over  them  in  winter.  In  that  situation,  one  of  them  6owered 
early  in  the  summer;  and  they  go  to  rest  in  the  hot  dry  season. 
They  are  tempted  by  mild  weather  to  push  their  leaf  in  the 
winter,  in  which  case  they  suffer  severe  injury  from  the  frosts 
that  may  ensue,  though  they  will  endure  a  good  deal ;  and  their 
habit  is  to  flower,  after  the  leaf  has  acquired  its  growth,  before 
they  go  to  rest.  The  phycellas  have  been  found  difficult  to 
cultivate,  because  they  have  been  often  set  in  peat,  though  they 
grow  naturally  in  a  saady  or  strong  soil  on  a  dry  rocky  substra- 
tum, and  proper  rest  has  not  been  allowed  them.  They  should 
be  planted  in  light  soil,  well  drained,  and  be  left  dry  from  the 
moment  their  leaves  show  a  disposition  to  wither,  till  the  bulbs, 
on  examination,  show  a  disposition  to  push  out  fresh  6bres  at 
their  base.  The  old  fibres  in  this  genus  seem  always  to  perish 
before  the  plant  vegetates  again ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  in- 
jurious, and  may  be  advantageous,  to  take  the  bulbs  out  of  the 
^^und  when  the  leaves  perish,  and  set  them  again  when  they 
are  disposed  to  move.  They  will  be  best  preserved,  while  at 
rest,  in  dry  sand.  I  consider  that  phycellas  should  begin  to 
grow  in  February,  and  go  to  rest  in  August:  if  the  leaf  endures 
later  than  August,  they  should  have  six  months'  rest  before  they 
are  watered  again.  A  sunny  aspect,  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall, 
appears  to  suit  them."  {Bot.  Reg^  March.) 

Aspkodelae  R.  Br. 
ion.  ifuscA'Bi 

ggoia  ■ctmnuUtuiBaiB.    Aintfwpti    (A    Off   Kir    B    luljr  1836  O    lI   Br.  fl-sud.  S.  t  SM. 

"  This  pretty  little  bulbous  plant  is  frequent  in  open  grassy 
meadows  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  comes  next  to  M.  racemosum ; 
but  in  that  the  leaves  are  nearly  filiform,  and  the  perianthium 
longer,  with  the  lacinise  spreading,  and  the  mouth,  consequently, 
open."    {Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  Feb.) 

X-ilidcea  }  Anthericea  Lindl. 

lOM.  TULBA'OIIU 

•ilDUcca  Han.    rliUM^Iouirei    4  lAI     pJ    1    t>    F    C.G.H    ...    O   r.m     BM,  mig.  3Mi. 

This  beautiful  plant,  a  native  of  southern  Africa,  flowered  in 
the  Ludwigsburg  Garden,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
roots  were  immediately  derived  from  the  government  gardens, 
the  plant  having  been  sent  home,  some  years  previously,  to  Lady 
Frances  Cole.  {Bof.  Mag.,  Feb.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Akt.  I.    DomeHic  NoHcet, 

ENOLAKD. 

Phesents  to  Iht  Public  PaHa. — Earl  Spenser  bu  made  a  ongnificent  prcMnt 

of  deer  for  the  use  of  the  Ro;a1  pariu.     They  aniount  to  748,0" '"- 

■dcctiona  Irom  the  moM  approved  breeds ;  and  thej  have  been  clf~^ 
the  KTeral  Rand  parita  of  Windior,  Hampton  Court,  Bushy,  Sk 
Greenwich.  (f^rteaUk  Report  of  the  ComiMMtmun  of  Woodi  and  Forait,  tu 


qmUdinlhe  JUimi.  CVon.,  March  10.)  Thiiexampleof  fnbtic  intuitu  higfalj 
gntifying.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  as  the  landed  proprieion  of  thia  country 
mereaM  in  intell^ence  and  beneTotence  (and  the  prqgww  of  the  htter  will  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  educatioa  of  the  people,  for  inidligence  can  nenr 


merease  in  intell^ence  and  beneTotence  (and  the  prqgww  of  the  htter  will  be 
'  I  by  the  educatioa  of  the  people,  for  inidligence  can  nenr 
,.  .  ..  -  J-  -  Je  with  ignorance),  they  will  preacnt  portions  of  land  to  towns 
and  nlJaoes' for  public  recreation;  strips  along  die  public  road,  to  allow  of  a 
margin  oTtutfaprinkled  here  and  there  with  trees,  and  lo  on.  bi  ages  of  igno- 
rance, the  wealoiy  gave  to  the  church ;  and  why  should  they  not,  in  enUghtMed 
timet  like  the  present,  derive  sntisbcbon  from  giving  to  tne  public,  and  (fain 
pmmote  the  health  and  the  happiness  of  many  thousands?  [See  what  we  have 
said  on  this  subject  in  Vol.  X.  p.  336.]  —  Cond. 

Open  Spacetjor  Ezerdte  and  Secreationjbr  the  People.  —  "  Mr.  Hume,"  in 
die  House  of  Commons,  March  9.,  "  moved  a  resolution,  tiiat,  in  all  eodaaun 
bills,  a  provision  should  be  made  for  leaving  an  o^  space  sufficient  for  pni^ 
poses  of  exercise  and  recreation  for  the  ndghbounnKpopulation.  He  proposed 
that  this  should  be  one  of  the  standing  orders."  The  resolution  was  highly 
Mipliuided  by  several  honourable  members,  and  unanimoudy  agreed  to.  {Mam. 
cWit.,  Msrch  10.)  We  greatly  r^ice  in  this  resolution,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  many  men  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  these  spaces  will  readily  contribute  a 
few  trees,  so  as  to  render  them  ornamental.  —  Cond. 

The  Flora  of  Britmn.  —  A  paper  was  reed  at  a  meeting  o{  the  Botanical 
Society  of  London,  held  Nov.  19.  1836,  by  Mr.  Irvimr,  containing  many  fiwts 
rdatio^  to  the  science  of  botany,  and  the  results  (tf  observations  ma^  bjr 
him  in  Its  pursuit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  We  select  the  fi^owins  :— 
It  appears  that  the  number  of  species  of  plants  found  in  Grot  Britain  is  wout 
1500,  of  which  about  1000  may  be  obtained  within  a  circle  of  tweitV'^Te 
miles  round  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Irving  had  himself  found  670  dilferent 
species  within  two  miles  of  Hampstead,  and  90D  within  the  sanw  distance  of 
tne  town  of  Croydon.  The  neighbouriiood  of  London  is  CMi«dered  the 
richest  in  the  kingdom  in  the  objects  of  botanical  reaearcb  ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  smoky  city  have  thus  every  encouragement  to  pursue  this  delight- 
ful and  healthful  occupation.  The  1500  dimwit  species  found  hi  Or^at 
Britain  comprise  all  the  species  existing  in  Lafiland  and  Sweden,  with  scarcely 
any  exceptioo.  They  also  comprise  about  three  fourths  of  tfaoee  growing  in 
Germany,  wtuch  is  computed  to  contain  about  !000|  and  about  two  fifths  of 
the  specie*  found  in  France,  which  is  said  to  number  about  4000  j  the  south- 
ern provinces  bwdering  on  the  Mediterranean,  adding  greatly  to  the  variety  of 
the  vBgetable  producU  of  that  kingdom.    (Mont.  Cj&an.,  Nov.  19.)  , 

A  SotamaU  Collector  hat  tmled  fir  Madara  mid  the  Canary  luet,  —  Our 
readers  may  recollect  the  advertisemeota  of  Dr.  Lippold  on  the  wrapper  of 
fbrmia'  numbers  of  this  Hi^aiine,  in  some  of  which  he  proposed  giving  lessons 
in  German,  Frendi,  botany,  the  cisuics,  natural  history,  theology,  &c,, 
for  a  shilling  a  lesson!  and,  in  others,  he  proposed  to  go  out  to  some 
foreign  country  as  a  botanical  collector.  Through  the  exertions  of  a  most 
benevolent  individual,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  botany  and  natural  history  (W. 
Christy,  jun.,  Esq.),  Dr.  Lippold  has  at  last  been  aUe  to  accomplish  the 
object  which  was  nearest  his  heart — that  of  going  out  as  a  botanical  collector. 
It  was  propoMd  that  he  should  go  out  on  a  subacHptiDn  principle  i  the  sub- 
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■criptkMunottobeleH  tlMn3^^pddinBdnaice;  and  the  nbacribcn  tonedvs 
for  each  MibKripticm  oSU.  b  certain  proportioii  oT  leeda,  bnHw,  at  dried  apeck- 
mena.  A  doiea  or  two  of  MtbMi4>m  were  soon  found ;  eome,  m  the  Duke 
or  Bedford,  anxiana  to  patrooiae  ao  good  a  man,  iiul  so  entbuMutie  a  botanist, 
ndTandiw  a  double  Hibacriplioii  i  and,  on  F^  S7.,  Dr.  Uppold  having  been 
completdf  fitted  out,  and  fonibhM  whh  leners  of  credit  and  ofrecpDinwndation 
br  VM  patron  and  6iend,  Mr.  Qirwtj,  niled  in  a  ainall  veaMl,  called  the 
Myrtle,  for  Hadeira.  The  doctor  ii  now  in  a  &ir  way  of  realiaing  what  has 
been,  a*  he  informed  ua,  his  oppefmoet  wish  for  the  last  twen^i^ve  yean ;  vis. 
that  of  botamsm^  in  an  extra-European  country.  We  sincerely  hope  and 
trurt  his  gratification  may  be  ecjual  to  his  expectations.    We  h<^  there  are 


. .  of  wealthy  botamcal  amateurs,  who  will  send  their  subscriptions 
for  the  doctor,  in  order  that,  after  he  has  esplorad  Hadnra  and  the  Ganariesi, 
he  may  be  enaUed  to  proceed  to  Uada^scar,  which  is  his  ultimatum.  It  la 
tngfaly  gratiffing  to  see  so  deserriog  a  man  as  Dr.  Up^ld  meet  with  such 
patrons  aa  as  he  has  done;  men  who  hare  not  only  the  will, but  the  power,  to 
do  good.    It  is  most  gratifyii^  also,  to  obaerre  among  the  subscribers,  not 


only  noble  and  weahhy  amateurs,  but  the  first  botanists  and  cultiratora  in  the 
ooimtry,  such  as  Profosaora  Hooker,  Qraham,  Daubeny.  Dr.  Orerille,  N.  B. 
Ward,  Esq.,  W,  Borrer,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Loddiges,  Hesars.  Rolliason,  &c. 


Sudt  as  are  desirous  of  subacnUi^  will  be  pleased  to  address  tfaemsdves  t 
W.  Quisty,  jun,  Esq.,  Clapham  Road,  London.  ~  Cond. 

Pme  ami  Som^  Catatague  of  HerbacioM  Plant*,  on  a  folio  sheet,  just  pid>- 
lishedrh>dicstes  one  of  the  tot  best  cotlectjons  of  hertiaceous  plants  in  this, 
'.  —  Cond. 


MnuAttUr  ZooltmMt  Gardtiu.  —  The  following  is  Hr.  Forrest's  *  Rsfiort 
m  the  eliipbility  of  the  rite  of  the  Bfauchctter  ZooM^ical  Gardens; — Hning 
Burreyed  and  ezaoUDed  the  ground  for  the  faitended  Zoological  Gankn^I 


bare  much  pleasure  in  congnttnlating  you  on  your  judicious  sdection. 
making  arruuements  for  such  establishments,  certmn  reqniutes  are  indispa^ 
sable ;  and  the  succen  or  failure  of  the  undertaking  depends  wholly  upon 
them.  The  aitUAtiaa  you  hare  fixed  upon  cootutts  so  many  of  these  esseirtial 
qualities,  that,  while  it  refiects  the  greatest  credit  u[N)n  the  directms^  it  cannot 
M  in  claiming  that  siqnwrt  which  will  promote  its  interest,  and  carry  qweiiljr 
into  execution  so  kudable  an  undertaking.  Hm  eleration  of  the  pound,  tbe 
purity  of  the  air,  the  kindly  nature  of  tlw  s<h1,  and  the  dryneas  of  the  siib- 
soil,  will  ensure  the  health  of  the  animals,  and,  at  the  same  time,  promote  the 

?owth  of  all  those  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  so  ciscntisl  in  garden  sceDcry. 
be  more  derated  portion  of  the  ground,  consiBting  of  a  finftmdlow  sandy 
loam,  and  the  lower  part,  around  the  maipns  of  the  intended  lakc^  of  a  dry 
and  fertile  surftce,  with  peat  earth,  afibrd  an  opportunity  of  combining  in 
your  wran^eraenta  an  arharetum,  which  seldom  occurs,  and  which  I  hope  the 
directors  wdl  not  overlook ;  for,  as  you  have  wisely  given  up  all  idea  of  a 
botanic  garden  b^ng  connected  with'tbis  establishment,  nothing  can  be 
nMMC  ^ifwopriate  as  an  accompaniment  to  these  sardens  than  a  collection  of 
all  the  mtereatiag  trees  and  shrubs  that  will  bear  the  opta  air  of  this  counti7, 
properly  named  and  arranged.  The  inclination  of  the  ground  from  north  to 
aooth  bang  well  shdterecT  from  the  prcvailiiv  winds^  hann(  a  general  «uf&ce 
delightfiilly  unduladng,  a  powerfol  supply  of  water  from  an  upper  level,  and 
a  divHaity  of  soil  for  every  purpose,  tbrm  a  combina^on  of  advant^ca  rarely 


your  general  plan,  it  shall  be  gone  into  forthwith, 

thence  will  be  sutonitted  for  your  approval.    I  am,  gentlemei,  you 

obedient  lerrant,  —  BichtiTd  Formt.     Jloyat  Hotel,  Noe.  SI.  1S36.'' 

A  HoHicukitmi  and  Sdaaicai  Garden  at  Bath  has  long  been  a  desideratum. 
Hist  deficiency,  it  aSbrds  us  pleasure  to  state,  is  now  about  to  be  suj^lied. 
The  committee  of  our  Horticultural  and  Fiord  Sodetv,  with  a  view  of  ex- 
lendiiw  the  utiUtr  and  advantages  of  that  societv>have,  for  the  atiove  purpose, 
securtS  a  most  eligible  piece  of  ground,  nearly  seven  acres  m  extent,  and 
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fomiii^  %  UfBiiMM,  on  tbe  weuan  nie,  to  the  Bojal  VictoriR  Pn^  Tb« 
piece  of  land  to  which  we  nllude  was,  uiitil  recently,  a  part  of  the  nuneiy 
ground  in  the  occupatuin  of  Mr.  Coll«ni.  In  aelectiag  thi*  localitj^  for  the 
propoaed  botanical  gardea,  the  committee  have  kept  Bteadily  in  view  the 
Hcurii^  of  a  nte  comhiiuiig  a  oondguit;  to  the  city,  ihe  ndvantua  of  fine 
air,  a  Mutliem  aspect,  escelleat  soil,  and  an  admirable  approach,  (Bath  Ga*^ 
Jan.  1837.) 

Clapiim  Ctmmoa  made  a  public  Plevturc-Gromid  and  Arboretum.  —  Some 
of  tbe  nntlemen  mident  in  the  nei^bourbood  of  thii  common  have  taken  a 
leue  m'  it  from  the  lord  of  the  maoor,  at  a  amaU  rent,  for  the  purpose 
of  prercnting  the  Kurlace  of  the  common  from  being  dia^ured  by  holes 
dug  for  gravel,  and  by  tbe  cutting  and  removal  of  turf  for  the  nursery- 
men.  Should  the  letaeea  be  prapvly  ■opported  by  the  contributioDB  of  the 
inhabitants,  they  intend  to  improve  the  common,  and  reodef  this  already 
beauti&l  ipot  atiU  more  interesting  and  atttsclive.  An  anonymoua  corre- 
spoiHleiit  suggests  that  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  elective  modes  of  inn 
provenwnt  woold  be  to  pare  asd  bum  the  snrfiue,  manure  it  wdl,  and  lay  it 
doirn  with  artifidal  grasses,  in  tbe  same  manner  as  was  done  with  Hvde  Park 
aome  years  ago.  After  this  it  could  be  planted  with  the  hardieet  of  tne  hardy, 
low,  and  midale«ied  trees ;  and  these  odng  properly  fenced,  the  grass  migbt 
be  kept  short  by  sheep,  and  thus  the  improvement  made,  in  a  f^vti  measure, 
to  pav  the  costs.  We  nave  seldom  beani  of  a  more  desirable  unprovement ; 
and  the  gendemen  who  have  taken  on  themselves  tJM  risk  ofbecomiw  lessees 
are  entioed  to  tbe  ample  support  of  all  their  neighbours,  and  to  tbe  loanka  of 
ibem  and  of  tbe  public  geomlly.  —  Omd. 

Lkl  o/Pmet  amd  atier  Cot^ra  m  Bm/bm  Hotac  Garden, — /Hnua  SaokfUxa, 
4  ft.  high;  i*.  SslHntaM,  S  ft.  high ;  P.  Smitha;  />.  pal6stris;  P.  FallasHnM, 
70ftl^;  i*.poiKlcc4aB,Eft.h]gh;  P.  pitulo,  6  ft.  high ;  P.  Larido,  30  ft. 
faigh{  P.  pumlbo,  from  30  ft  lo  35  ft  h^;  71 

P.  briittia;  P.  (%Nini,  4  ft.  high  j  P.  cana- 
iMnaist  a  ^lecies  from  llmor,  S5  yean  old, 
and  16  ft.  high,  Tet7  distinct  from  any  Anus 


branched,  raised  from  the  Giat  seeds  that 

were  sent  to  England  |    D&mmara  auatnUis, 

4  ft.   high ;    lAinrperus  reclirva ;   6^)^^us 

toniUaa.     Beaidea  the  above,  I  have  raised, 

this  year,  some  good  plants  of  that  curious 

herbaceous  pereimial,  Ounde&s  Toumefiktii, 

[Comp6MtK.  See  fig.  18787.  of  p.  747.  offargfc 

of  Pla»itt,»BAJi^.T\.\  which  has  been  lost 

to  this  country  smce  Hiller's  time ;  and  I  have  four  plants  of  £lKiginH  orwn- 

talis,  30  ft.  high,  raised  from  Persian  seeds. — A.B.Lambert,    Baj/ton  Haute, 

Oct.  1.  IB36. 

A  targe  F^  Trtt  m  Jenei/.  —  I  have  Just  received  from  Jersey  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  fi^  tree  which  attracted  my  notice  when  there.  It  is  reported  to  be 
the  largest  m  the  island,  thou^^  it  by  no  means  ranks  with  an  enonnoui  one 
in  Ouemaey,  mentioned  by  one  of  your  correspordents.  That  tree,  I  bebeve, 
was  a  standard,  whereaa  this  was  originally  trained  against  a  wall.  The  fol- 
lowing are  its  dimeosioDS : — Jleight,  25  ft.  i  horiiontal  extent,  63  (t. ;  circum- 
ference of  trunk,  3  it. :  age  twenty  years.  Perhaps  it  is  more  remaikable  fitr 
having  attained  such  a  two  in  so  comparatively  short  a  period,  than  for  its 
actual  dimensions.  Rather  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  it,  it  the 
fitct  of  a  dog,  which  was  chained  at  the  foot  of  it,  acquiring  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing tbe  figs  as  they  dropped.  So  decided  was  bis  taste  for  them,  th^  when- 
ever ha  was  let  loose,  be  climbed  a  ladder  (placed  for  the  convenience  of 
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gitberi^g  the  fruit),  and  gfiUiered  the  figs  from  the  tree  himBelf.  The  tree 
HtBDds  in  the  stable-yard  of  my  friend  Mn.  JaoTrin,  of  St.  Aubfn'Bi  Bod  ia 
graierally  considered  to  be  the  largest  in  Jersey.  I  certainly  saw  none  ^>- 
proacbingit  in  sire.— Jf.  ChrulUjjun.     Ciopkam  Road,  Jan.  1837. 

2»e  CaiUerbury  MtUberry  (yionu  nigra  hm. ;  Arb.  Bril.,p.  1343).— I  now 
encloK  you  a  sLetch  (^.  78.)  of  the  mulberry  tree  growing  on  the  land 


formerly  used  aa  a  garden  by  the  monks  of  St.  Augustiae.  The  tree  is  situ- 
ated very  near  the  elegant  Uothic  eateway  of  the  Augustine  Monastery,  that 
attracts  all  lovers  of  antiquity,  whiUt  sojouroii^  in  Canterbury,  and  is  a 
correct  representation  of  the  tree  intended  to  be  delineated  in  the  JoumaJ  of  a 
HortKiiUural  Jbur.Bic^  nt  1B17,  p.  14^  Of  its  age  nothing  is  precisely  known  ; 
but  it  afqjears  at  one  time  to  ha»e  been  of  goodly  growth,  and  no  one  remem- 
bers it  m  its  original  position.  Id  the  absence  of  all  positive  knowlod^  a 
Burmise  may  liiirTy  be  allowed  ;  and,  if  I  were  asked  who  was  the  person  likely 
to  have  planted  it,  i  should  reply,  Honest  old  John  Tradescant,  the  liiend  and 
-contemporary  of  Parkinson,  who  at  one  time  was  gardener  to  Lady  Woottoa, 
then  residing  at  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  to  His  Mtyesty  Choriea  I. 

The  Blade  Sigarreau  Chary  is  slill  called  Tradescsnt's  cherry  b^  some 
persons  in  this  neighbourtiood,  because  it  was  first  introduced  by  hun  into 
the  same  garden,  and  has  thence  been  very  generally  distributed, 

7%ff  Lombardt/  Poplar  (Pdpuht  dUatata  Hort.  Kew.,  P.  fiuUffota  Deaf, 
and  Arb.  Brit.)  —  A  tree  of  this  species,  ori^nallr  imported  in  1758,  that  had 
attained  nearly  100  h.  in  height  in  the  St.  Peter  s  Nursery,  was  blown  down 
during  the  hurricane  of  Tuesday  last  (Nov.  89.).  It  girted  left,  at  the  base; 
and  at  6fl:.  from  the  ground,  12  ft.  6  in.  It  was  the  largest  and  beat  propon- 
tioned  tree  of  the  species  that  T  ever  saw,  and,  from  the  southern  and  western 
entrances  to  the  town,  was  anot^ect  of  considerable  attraction.  The  wood  of 
the  trunk  was  in  a  complete  state  of  decay,  and  had  produced  an  abundance  of 
Pol^porus  igniSuHuB  for  several  of  the  past  years.  ~-  W.  Mulert.  Cmtierhuiy, 
Dec.  1.  IdSe. 

'Ute  tarveit  Yew  T\ee  tn  England,  according  to  Oilpin  in  his  Frtrttt  Scenery, 
stood  in  Dibden  churchyard,  l^tween  Lyndhurst  and  Lymington ;  and,  during 
the  late  hurricane,  it  was  completely  torn  up  by  the  roots.  It  was  30  fL  in 
circumference,  with  three  targe  stems,  the  weij^t  of  which  greatly  aided  the 
power  of  the  wind  in  its  destruetian.  {Newtpmter.) 

Eueal^titt  nA&tta.  —  In  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Whitley  of  Newlands,  near 
Lymington,  Hants,  there  is  a  "  Eucalyptus  roblista  "  nearly  20  ft.  high,  and 
of  proportionate  circumference.  Ahei  it  had  surmounted  the  height  of  the 
gaiden  w^l,  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  hurdled  protection  from  the  eflfect 
of  the  south-west  wind,  which  brii^  salt  water  spray  from  the  sea,  near  the 
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Needles.  [A  q>ecimeD  oFthu  plant  wm  exhUnted  M  tiM  linn—i  Soaetj  on 
Tdt.  7.  It  wu  sent,  with  tbe  aboTe  ccHumiuucation,  to  Hr.  Lambert  bj  Sr 
W.  Sfinonda.] 

Tlu!  Jmey  Cabbage,  or  Cow  (kbfaage    [tee  VoL  XII.  p.  441.  and  S30.] 

Ewalret^eDtly  totbeheif^tofrroi]]  1311.  to  lift,  llie  Eari  (rf Luidetdale 
B  ipeamen  IS  ft.  6  in.  high.  Bin.  Wbidey  has  aUo  qiediDens  fiom  IS  ft. 
6  in.  to  13  ft.  6  in.  htsfa,  procured  for  her  in  Jatej  bj  Sir  W,  Symondi. 
[Sir  W.  Symondt  to  A.  B.  Lambert,  E*q.'\ 

Ednerm  giUi/ldra,  a  beautdful  and  rare  little  plant  belonfing  to  tbe  order 
Crasaulicete,  ia  now  Bnely  in  flower  here  in  the  grccfrhoo>e7  Join  WmU 
WUU  KiMU,  Dec.  2\.  1836. 

Saiit$  Seedlitig  Apple,  of  which  a  coloured  engraTiiig  has  been  mt  ui,  ia 
aaid  to  be  a  good  raiiety  either  for  the  kitchen  or  tbe  table.  It  diqitaya  ft 
great  deal  of  colour,  redandydlow;  is  Kxnewhat  rU)bed,  Uke  ameloo;  and  ia 
eud  to  be  produced  b  clusters.  B£r.  Saul  inibmu  ui  that  it  ii  in  seaaoD  in 
NoTcmber.  We  hope  be  will  lend  acioot  of  it  to  tbe  Horticulturml  Sode^, 
in  order  that  it  may  oe  flurly  tried  by  competent  judges.  —  Cond. 

A  novel  Method  of  niaUng  young  TVeri  of  tie  Amu  Ea  Peor  £<w  fVWC— 
Bang  in  the  garden  of  Wadlejr,  the  aeat  of  Thomas  B^  Ooodlake,  Ea^ 
near  Faringdou,  I  observed  icHne  trees  of  the  above  named  sort,  ■taodardt 
with  their  bark  beaten  to  pieces.  On  enqoiring  tbe  cause,  I  was  mndi 
amused  on  being  informed  b;  the  gardener,  Mr.  mi,  that,  tbe  tnea  not 
bearine,  he  had  beenadviaed  by  a  neighbour  to  give  them  a  good  thisdung; 
wbkh  be  did  about  three  years  ago,  b;  taking  a  stick  and  beating  the  trunki« 
or  stems,  as  loog  as  he  waa  able ;  nnce  which  time  tfaej  have  borne  abundan^. 
I  aaw  them  last  summer  loaded  with  fruiL  —  O.  M,  Faringda*  Hmtte,  ^^ 
ringdon,  Berit,  X^ov.  24.  1836. 

GourdM,  in  &iaer,  ar«  ^rown  of  eztraordinan'  8»e.  One  weighing  nearij 
iO  lb.,  and  meaauring  4  ft.  m  drcumfereoce,  wu  thia  year  producod  m  tbenrdea 
of  a  cottager  at  Portabde,  and  ia  now  in  tbe  pooaeaoon  of  J.  Boircr,  ^q.,  of 
that  vi^ge.     (Nem.) 

7%e  "nautall  YHaU  Wieai,  I  have  juit  learned  &XHn  a  fiiend  of  mine,  ia 
superior  in  quality  to  either  the  Hicklinga  or  the  golden  dn^  wbe«t.  ^te  atiaw 
is  stiff,  and  not  so  high  bj  9  in.  or  1  ft.,  aa  that  of  an^  of  the  aorta  of 
wheat  in  ronerBl  cultivation.  Tbe  plania  are  very  productrrei  and  the  grain 
is  a  great  favourite  with  the  miUaa.  ~  Samvel  T^or.  H'UMwtoa,  Sui^rry, 
No^,  Dec.  S3.  IS36. 

SCOTLAND. 

Gemrol  JmpTovemenl.  —  The  conunerdal  s|Mrilliaa,inall  ageaandeonntriea, 
been  one  of  tbe  moat  poweriul  inatnunenta  of  dviUaaiion  and  of  liberal 
opiniona.  It  is  well  known,  that  aome  of  the  greatest  public  charaeters  and 
BO,  both  of  France  and  England,  are  at  once  landed  proptietofs  '—' 


manufocnirers  j  and  we  are  happy  to  see  the  same  thing  taking  place  in  8co^ 
land  (our  native  country),  a  characteristic  of  which  was  fbcmerijt  aaid  to  be 
*■  pride  and  poverty."  "  When  in  tbe  west  of  Scotland,  btdy,  we  beard  of  a 
baronet  who  is  building,  on  bis  own  estate,  a  handaonte  cotton^nill  (which 


It  of  Scotland,  btdy,  we  beard  of  a 
ite,  a  handaonte  cotton^nill  (which 
wiU  eost,  as  near  as  may  be,  80,000/.),  aa  the  best  inheritaiice  he  can  wave  to 
his  second  son.  The  eldest,  as  hdr,  is  already  provided  for;  and  the  &ther 
remarks,  very  justly,  that  the  law,  army,  and  navy  are  now  nelt  to  nothing  { 
lliat  ^bting  men,  in  times  of  profound  peace,  hare  few  opportunitiee  of 
acquiring  cUber  fame  or  fortune ;  that  the  crop  of  dieots  baa  been  gftttir 
thinned  bv  the  progress  of  moral  cultivation ;  and  that,  though  sinecures  atiU 
exist  in  tJie  church  and  state,  he  has  no  wish  to  see  any  comwiion  of  bia 
battened  on  die  public  in  the  capaci^  otfrvget  CMummare  malL  \nth  these 
views  and  feelings,  he  has  detenmned  to  set  up  his  eon  as  a  cotton-ipiiincr  t 
and,  thoiufa  some  may  bUme,  the  many,  we  suspect,  will  applaud,  an  example 
which  bii^  ftir  to  become  contagiowa  up  to  the  odmt  of  inouciiig  many  to  go 
and  do  likewise."  {Dttmjnet  Couritr,  Dtc  1B36.) 
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Tffff  J^Jand  Sodity.  —  As  b  proof  of  the  good  which  the  Highland  So* 
de^  of  Scotland  for  the  improvenieDt  of  agriculture  have  effected  tbroi^h 
(bta  opermdoni,  it  was  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kirkcaldj  Ajtricultural 
AnodatioBilait  week,  that  the  formerly  wild  and  drearj  country  of  fiadenoch, 
Ijiag  IjOOOit.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which  one  might  have  sumrased 
was  destined  for  ever  to  (»ntinue  under  the  dominion  <m  its  native  heath, 
eren  that  ctnmtry  was  now  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  yielding  ridi 
crc^,  and  in  a  more  forward  state  than  many  parts  of  the  south.  fJUt 
T^ma,  Oct.  S8.  1638.) 

JgrieiilhaalXiutwitBtDitiidee.  —  I  intend.byanotbaseanHi,  to  commence 
an  agricuUunJ  museum  m  this  place,  there  bang  nothing  of  the  kind  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  I  have  alteady  bwnn  to  collect  spedmens  for  the  pur- 
pose; and,  if  jrou  will  send  ma  a  few  see£  of  the  fifty-four  sorts  of  wheat  which 
^ou  hare  recoved  from  H.  Vibnorin,  1  will  cultivate  theai,  do  them  all  the 
jtisticein  my  powa,  and  send  yon  an  account  of  the  result  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  or  oftenerif  you  wish  it.  —  WiiSam  Lavd,  Seedman.  Dundee,  January 
II.  1B37.  We  have  sent  Mr.  Laird  the  seed*  of  wheat  alluded  to,  and  most 
cordiaUy  wish  success  to  his  agricultural  museum,  which  cannot  &il  to  be  of 
great  use  to  that  part  of  the  country.  —  Cond. 

Aedcia  dealidta,  and  the  brood  and  narrow-leaved  myrtle,  have  stood  out 
bar  for  fire  winters,  without  any  protection  whatever  j  and  a  list  of  other 
exotics  which  have  stood  out  here  will  be  sent  jou  by  L.  O.  —  C.  L,  C.  G, 
Farret.  Nov.  18.  1836.     [This  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  recnve.l 

Orion  Cropt  of  ISSSowJ  1636.  —  I  have  juat  been  comparing  the  weight  of 
my  transplanted  onion  crop  of  1836  with  ttuit  of  former  years.  My  heaviest, 
this  season,  is  SO  oz.  In  lEi33,  some  of  the  bulbs  wdghed  31b.  Our  onions 
are  considered  as  mild  as  those  imported  from  the  Continent.  Fruit  is  gene- 
rally small  this  season,  and  interior  in  flavour,  owing  to  so  much  wet  and 
cold.  On  Oct.  88.  I  gave  in  new  ice  for  the  wine,  and  on  Nor.  1.  put  in 
10  carts  into  the  icfr'bimse.  —  Nicot  CaAie.     Aaikrey  ComUc,  near  SUHuig,  Nov, 

10.  less. 

Improved  Model  of  baiding  Corn-rkki  are  encouraged  in  Stirlingshire,  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  by  premiums  being  awarded  to  the  fanners,  and  their 
u^per  servants  who  build  the  ricks.  Messrs.  Drummond  of  Stirling  have  also, 
with'  thdr  usual  liberality,  offered  premiums  for  the  best  modeb  for  dther 
con,  barley,  or  wheat  stacks,  and  for  the  four  best  specunens  of  straw  rope. 
{Sta  SBrim^  Journal  and  Advtrtiter  of  Dec.  SO.  1836.) 


Abt.  II.   Relrospedive  Crilicum. 

EXKATA.  —  1a  Vol.Xn.  p.711.,  line  13.,  for  "  arairu»  "  read  "  orsTHv ; " 
and  for  "  luiftirtw"  read  "  iiweorwy." 

71W  iVndnfa,  that  no  Soil  uiiM  contirtutfirtHe  lohidt  taentt  calcareou*  Matter, 
tOadepiASe  MMy  Fean  ago. —  In  Vol.  XlL  p.  630.,  you  state  that, "  In  agri- 
cultural sdeoce,  the  only  point  that  we  can  recollect  worthy  of  notice  that 
haa  occurred  during  the  past  year,  is  the  adrancemeot  of  the  principle  by 
the  American  agricultural  writer,  Mr.  Ruffin,  that  no  soil  whotercr  wiu  con- 
tinue fertile  for  any  length  of  time  that  does  not  contun  calcareous  matter. 
Tliiv<re  believe,  was  new  distaactly  stated  as  a  principle  by  Kirman.  Cha(>- 
tal,  Davy,  or  any  other  Eun^wan  chemist  or  agriculturist."  In  the  Bati 
Soae^t  Pvf*,  vol.  lit.,  there  is  an  article  headed,  "  Chemical  Analyses  of 
Soils,  by  C.  Boyd ;  in  which,  after  nring  tiie  analyses  of  three  soils  belong- 
ing to  Dr.  Poi  of  Bfidington,  near  Bristol,  Mr.  Boyd  states  that  these  soils 
were  remarkably  sterile,  mA  that  the  leading  foct  cfiscorered  in  the  snalysu  of 
them  was,  that  ctdcareous  earth  was  wanting  b  each  soil.  "  I  have  never 
'heard  of  a  fertile  s<»l,"  adds  Mr.  Boyd,  "  thu  did  not  contwn  some  portion 
of  it  i  and,  were  I  to  ofier  an  ofmiion  as  to  thnr  treatment,  it  should  be  to  use 
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a  their 


limeitoiM  grayd  -nry  (nAj.  lime  Ketns  neceMBTj  aa  an  o^m&at  in 
UHopontioD  ;  consec|uend7,  it  should  be  hod,  if  pncticaUe,  ia  the  itmie  oi 
csrbonate :  if  qtucklime  in  ipread,  a  coiuiderable  tinte  must  clapee  before  it 
Teturnt  to  that  state."  In  another  place,  Mr.  Bojd  renuuks,  "That  pUnta 
dorive  tome  proportioi]  of  earth  from  the  toil  in  which  thty  grow,  omnot  be 


m."  (p.  a 


t  be  admitted,  that  the  c 


coVery  will  de  contended  for :  for  inatance,  the  diacovery  of  oxalic  acid,  wbidi 
•ome  Bay  waa  made  by  Bemnan,  other*  by  Sdieele;  and  aome  would  rob 
Prieatley  of  the  honour  of  the  discorery  of  oxygen  gu  and  oitragai  gia,  and 
aaeribe  thia  to  Lavoiakr.  I  think  it  but  right  to  Uate,  that  the  honour  ii  doe 
to  Mr.  fioyd,  (or  laving  before  the  puUic,  upwards  of  tlurty  yean  ago,  Ida 
prindple  that  do  aoil  will  continue  knile  that  wanta  calcareous  matter.— 
PtUr  Madintie.     Wett  Pkm,  Ja».  7.  1B37. 


Art.  III.     Covenl  Garden  Market. 


tm  CMate  Trfbt 
CaMi*(*,  Wtiltc,  pR  domi  - 
CitMn  FUnti, «  Colcvarti 
BruhU  Spnuli,  pn  1  ^"* 
Osniiui  GnvH^  or  Kile,  per 

BroccotL  Dflr  bascb : 
WWW 

tMipla         *-        '■        '- 

Ligwma. 

KidiMrtnu  (nnad),  par  boa 

PatMOM     -    JpaewL     ■ 
IpcrbiuM. 
Klda«T,pwbwM 

Jcnnlni  Arllchika,  p.!  den 
Tura^  Tn-  tv  biubiT  - 
TuraliH,  White,  |cr  bundi  - 


HonemUili,  pa  bundle 
RadMbM,   tJA,  p*r  doxn 
hudi^laAacb) 
TV  Iflimtk  TtOt. 

Suml,  psbiirdn* 

neOntoiTHk. 
OnlOM,  eU,  ptr  bahd 
Omn  (dbaitMl,  per  bond 

OeilL^pcr  pound 

'■nssr^-'- 

^kuniw,  ps  buBdnd  i 

aKmd.<iTaMiHBfl 

Spnie,oriB>U 
Are  iilr.  pf  r  priimrt 
Mwe.^l^KrK«< 
Celar,  ffbunJ*  at  ia  IS) 


£t.  4. 


Turiwoii,  drM,  par  im.  bun. 

HiTM  P«  *>«■  buKiIwi 
Sm  per  dOMB  buDdiH 
m6i,  diiid,  pr  dm.  bunehei 

iujiina,  f«r  dsa.  Mb. 
fon,  tnm.  per  dca.  Iiu>l 
uU,  Jilcd,  par  dai.  boMfiK 
Deemarr,  fnea,  pet  dee.  bun 
ivmdv,  oded,  pv  doi.  bun. 


rniBo,  Enfiiifa,  par  pound 

Fnkt. 
Apptaa,  Diaiect,  pa  bMbat : 


AlMMidi,  par  peak     '. 
StiairbmieL  nma^  per  I 
CbeatniMih  Fmid,  per  p« 


**^^™e*° 


**  1  pat  bimdred 
er,  per  bunlnd 

"{^SllXd 


Ctoenlik,  per  | 
Bui9etoDa,p« 


.oo^^le 
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Ofttrvetioiu.  —  The  continued  prerBlence  of  cold  weadier  up  to  tliii  period 
haa  iratenBlly  retarded  the  progresi  of  vegetation :  our  suppliea  have  beea 
vcr;  Umited.  NevertbelesE,  no  great  improvement  in  prices  nu  been  eSected, 
ID  cooaequence,  I  presume,  of  Ibe  general  depreaeion  which  haa  more  or  less 
prevaileo  throu^out  the  metropolu.  Tbe  supply  of  potatoes  was  matcriallv 
interrupted  dunng  the  past  month,  by  the  prevaloice  of  boisterous  wind, 
which  interfered  with  tne  regular  navigntion  coastwise,  m  consequence  of 
which  the  prices  were  conmnerably  elevated,  but  have  now  nearly  resumed 
their  former  standard.  Carrots  are  now  in  demand,  with  a  moderate  supply. 
TumqM  are  rather  scarce,  and  going  out  of  season.  As  yet  we  have  bad  tiut 
few  early  cabbsgea :  the  crop  is  said  to  be  much  affected  by  the  unsettled 
weatha*  throughout  the  winter.  Coleworta  are  scarce,  and  realise  a  good  price. 
Broccolis  are  generally  short  in  supply,  nothing  very  particular  havii^  been 
otbrtd  for  some  time  past.  The  prospect  for  ve^Eables  for  the  ensuing  months 
b  by  no  means  favourable.  The  snpply  of  fruit  has  been  moderate ;  apples 
have  been  (umiahed  steadily.  Prices  have  not  varied  materially,  but  few 
fbreien  have  been  imponed  this  season.  The  crop  of  winter  pears  was  very 
amall;  theaupply  has  conseauently  been  limited.  Some  few  forced  strawberries 
have  been  produced,  of  middling  miality.  Hot-house  grapes  are,  aa  yet,  scarce; 
but,  aa  the  quality  of  those  offered  te  indifferent,  the  price  is  moderate- 
Oranges,  throughout  the  season,  have  been  irr^ukri^  aupphed,  in  ctmsequence 
of  iuterruptian  by  bad  weather  i  prices  hafe  been  bij^er  tliaa  usual.  Cheat- 
nuts  and  Spanish  nuts  have  also  l>een  lesa  abundant  than  usual.  The  crop  of 
filberta  waa  comparativdy  small,  therefore  few  are  lefic  on  hand :  but  little 
demand  has  existed,  throughout  the  season,  and  prieea  have  genoaUj  been 
steady  and  moderate. -~C.  G.  M.    MarciSl.  1837. 


Art.  IV.     The  London  HorticuUuToi  Soctett/  and  Garden. 

MBSTINB.Feh  7.  1S37.  —  EtrcUd.  The  following  gentlemen  woe  elected 
Fellows  :  — George  Cooke,  Esq.;  Sir  P.  O.  Egerton,  Bart.,  M.P.;  Mr 
Richard  Forrest,  and  ChriatOTher  Rawson,  Esq. 

Read.  A  paper  on  the  CultivatioD  of  Cinoamon  in  EogUnd,  by  Mr.  W. 
Buehan,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot. 

Mont/Uy  MrUorologlcal  Journal.  A  Btatemenl  showing  the  highest  and 
lowest  state  of  the  barometer,  the  thermometer,  and  the  amount  of  rain,  as 
observed  in  the  garden  of  tbe  Ilorticultural  Society,  between  the  1st.  of 
January  and  7lh  of  February,  1B37,  was  read ;  and  notice  was  given  that  a 
monthly  statement,  similar  to  the  above,  would  be  suspended  in  the  meedng 
room  in  future. 

A  Silver  EmghHan  Medal  was  awarded  to  Hr.  Glenny,  for  his  varieties  bS 
E'pacrisj  and  a  Bankiian  Medai,  to  Mr.  W.  Buehan,  for  hia  cultivation  of  the 


EiMbiled.  Blood  oranges,  and  Tan^ierine  ditto,  from  Malta.  Seeds  of  do- 
namon,  fw  cultivation  in  the  open  air  in  England,  in  bvourable  localities, 
from  Hr.  W.  Buehan,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot.  Oncidium  carthaginins^ 
PhUus  grandlBlius  and  Brilceit  macuUta,  Puicr^ium  apeciosum,  and  ffilU 
t)&^  iridifolia,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  E'pacria  impreasB,  B.  campanuUta 
&lb^  and  E.  pungens)  Vclthdmia  viridiffdru,  Poinsettia  pulchtirima,  and 
camellias,  from  Mr,  Olenny. 

Fnm  the  Garden  of  the  Sodety,  Planlt.  Euldpliia  tftrida,  Echev^ria  gib- 
biildrii,and  ^ell^boruHoddruB.  —  Fndt.  Pears:  Beurr^  ranee,  Easter  beurr^ 
and  Rouse  lench;  all  which  have  ripened  more  early  than  usual.  Apples. 
Kitchen:  Royal  rcinette,  northern  greening,  Yorkshire  greening,  Alfriston, 
royale  rouge  d'hiver.  Kitchen  and  desert :  Golden  russet,  London  pip|un. 
Desert:  hew  rock  pippin,  Haggerstone  pippin,  court  pendu  plat,  reinette  du 
Canada,  Dutch  mignonne,  grosbros,  rea  everlasting  (which  is  more  for  show 
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dian  any  other  merit ;  it  retaini  a  tdoom  for  a  long  time  oa  the  fruit),  fl^ 
notdllet  rouge,  and  pigeonnet  (the  la*t  an  apfde  etteemed  in  France,  and  bj 
MOW  people  in  this  «Muitr7,  but  not  genenlly  so.) 


bUoi 


-  .       ■) 

CwOimgi  vf  Ike  Moiomg  fVMti  were  4ii»tntated.  HuuM :  Saint  Martio'i 
,  letadt^  an  esocAent  late  purple  plum,  reeaTed  into  the  garden  (ma  the 
late  H.  Fbdwr  of  Oiittiagen  ;  ana  reine  Claude  violette.  Cherries :  Late 
duke,  and  Elton.  Ptmn:  Boiiri  Bote,  Hacon'*  incomponble j  atraut  the 
MM  of  Oanoell'i  bergamot,  which  keepa  till  December,  and  ia  of  eu^lent 
flavour.    The  tree  bean  wdl  as  a  itandard. 

Fe6.  81.  1S37.—  Pt^ert  Read.  On  the  culdntion  (rf  the  Mdon'  in  open 
Franwt,  by  John  ^iIImdi,  Em].,  CH.H.S.  On  the  ColtiTation  of  I^  by 
T.  A.  Kn^t,  Eaq. 

EiUbited.     E'pacrii  imprtaa  from  W.   Bromlej,   Eoa^    F.H.S.     Tr»- 

e\)lum  broch^cerBa,  from    the  Rev.  G.  Cumniing  Raatilcuh.     Onddium 

folium,  Orevfllea  tulphitrea,  £u)A6rbia  apltedena,  AiAlca  htdica  ilba.  A, 
pdntica  odoiita,  and  a  new  white  Cyclamen,  from  Hr.  Olenny.  X^cium 
Mgre^Inm,  from  Bir  O.  T.  Btounton,  Bart  Camelliai,  from  Ji^n  AUnntt, 
E^  MiacdhneouB  collection  of  plants  from  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangway*. 
Cat  flower*  from  Mrs.  Harryat. 

Fyom  tke  Garden  o/Oe  Sodely.  PtamU.  AsUeafndica  pbacnIcM,  A.i.ittw, 
Onddium  amplUktmn,  iMUborai  odiraa.  —  FrmL  Pean:  Easier  beunf, 
beurrri  ranee,  Dowler*!  seedling,  ne  plus  meuris.  Af^es:  Rhode  Istaad 
greeaunft  ^n  groa,  ftnoinDet  roug*^  noitlieni  greenmo,  and  Amarican  pippin. 
—  Or^$  uf  Ae  foUaiting  Pear*  were  £itti&ded:  Kefis  d'hirer,  mcNMrcb, 
BfWHn  Park,  and  Bjvwood. 

A  Silver  JTo^Um  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  O.  Cumnung  Raihlngh, 
for  the  Tr^w'otum  brachictras. 

JIfarc*  7. 1837.— Umi^  A  paper  on  the  lianagemait  of  Fruit  Trees,  bv 
C  Wniiams,  Esq.,  CH.U.8. 

JExltAited.  imodod£ndron  RussellimHai,  from  Mr.  Qaines  of  Bottcnea. 
Beurri  ranee  pears,  from  Hr.  Jorvis  of  Turnhom  Green.  Oendrdhium  fim- 
briitum,  D.  Kerirdi,  and  D.  pulcheUum,  from  Mesin.  Loddigea.  OJIist&non 
sp.  nor.,  from  Mr.  Henry  Pratt,  gardener  to  William  HarriMm,  Esq.  A  col- 
lection  of  cut  fiowert,  from  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strnngwajs.  A  new  Thun- 
'  b^BD,  Orevf Ilea  aren&ria,  Bcdttia  dentito,  DiUw^ma  ^unip^rna,  E'pacris 
nivalis,  E.  canipanuUta,  Ardiiia  crenulita,  Glosfnia  caulfsccDs,  Ges- 
airia  Doiuttsti,  Bninsftlsia  americiaa,  Ipomix'a  Hor■fIU(^  Deadrdbium  pul- 
cUllum,  JMinum  sp.,  and  Lechensfiltia  tbrmdto,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Sty- 
ph^lia  tidnddra,  Pniius  grandifolius,  AndrAmeda  florib<uida,  Fucha^  micro- 
ph^lla  paodifldra,  ComeSi  pulch^Uo,  Udrea  purpurea,  and  omelliaa  in 
pots,  frwn  3(r.  Olenny. 

i'Vom  the  Gordn  ^  the  Soaeli/.  PltmU.  Calltstocfafs  ovito,  fi^hiSrbM 
Jfyrdnltes,  AiMea  Indica  {^(cnlcea,  •^ayrlnchium  srandifldrum.  —  Fndt, 
Pears ;  beurr^  ranee,  ne  plus  meuris,  and  Easter  beurr^  from  staadards ;  beU 
lissime  d'hiver,  a  very  good  stewing  pear ;  and  Easter  bctgomot.  —  CulHagi 
of  emerald;  ComtedeLamy,  a  verjBugarjineldiig  autumn  pear;  (Knight's) 
winter  crassane,  which  fruits  abundantly  on  a  dwarf  standard,  and  is  as 
handsome  and  higfa-flavoured  as  tbe  old  cratsane  is  on  a  wall ;  Brabsnt  belle* 
fleur,  figured  in  HorL  Traiu.,  8d  s.,  vol.  i.  t  x.  p.  Sfifi. ;  and  early  purple 
Guigne,  figured  in  Hori.  Traat.,  9d  s.,  vol.  i.  t.  iv.  p.  144. 

Medal*  awarded.  A  larn  sUver  ntedal  whs  awarded  to  Messrs.  Loddigee, 
for  their  three  ^>edes  of  I>endr6bium.  A  silver  Knightion  medal  to  Iws. 
Lawrence,  for  Ipoms^a  HorsEkUti ;  one  to  Mr.  Gaines,  (or  Rhododendron  Rus- 
selUdNUM  ;  one  to  Hr.  H.  Pratt,  for  a  new  species  of  Collisttmon ;  and  one  to 
Hr.  Q.  Glenny,  for  the  Andr6meda  floribOnda. 
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Art.  t.  A  Seriet  of  ArtkUt  on  tke  Xtuecit  mori  injuriout  to  Cul' 
tivaiors.  By  J.  O.  Wsstwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London. 

Vo.  3.    Tbr  TuKNip  Saw-Flt. 

One  of  your  correspondents  (J.  B.  W^  Vol.  XII.  p.  71 1.)  haviiur 
recently  enquired  for  an  account  of  the  economy  of  "  the  smalt 
black  grub  which  lately  made  such  havock  amongst  the  turnips," 
and  the  same  insect  having  been  selected  by  the  Council  of  the 
Entomological  Society  as  the  subject  of  the  Prize  Essay  for  the 
year  1837,  I  have  determined  on  making  this  destructive  insect 
the  subject  of  the  present  article;  not  only  with  a  view  of  detail- 
ing what  is  already  known  concerning  it,  but  also  for  the  purpose 
of  noticing  several  particulars  relative  to  its  economy  which  it  is 
desirable  should  be  ascertained. 

About  the  year  1760,  and  again  in  1782,  as  we  leam  from  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Marshall,  published  in  the  TVansactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  1 78S,  many  thousands  of  acres  of  turnips,  in 
certsio  parts  of  the  country,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  this  insect. 
In  1818,  it  again  appeared  in  great  numbers,  ana  toa  still  greater 
extent  in  18S.5  and  1896.  Thedestructionisproducedby  thevora- 
cious  larva,  or  grub,  of  this  insect,  which,  from  its  colour,  is  called 
the  nigger,  or  black  grub ;  and  a  6eld  of  turnips  infested  with  it 
is  saidto  have  the  "blacks."  These  larv«  {^.  73.  a^  i)are  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  of  a  slaty  or  greenish  black  colour ;  having 
a  darker-coloured  line  down  the  back,  and  a  longitudinal  pale 
grey  or  dull  yellowish  line,  succeeded  by  a  dark  slate  line ;  the 
under  side  of  the  body  being  also  pale-coloured.  The  body  is 
transversely  wrinkled,  independently  of  the  articulations.  The 
head  is  black,  armed  with  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  a  masti- 
cating insect ;  namely,  an  upper  and  under  lip,  two  homy  jaws, 
and  two  coriaceous  under  jaws,  acting  transversely.  Tlie  three 
Vol.  XIII.— No.  86.  o 
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followins  segments  an  furnuhed  with  three  pairs  of  short  arti- 
culated 1^ ;  the  fourth  segment  is  footless;  bat  the  fith,  6th, 
7th,  8th,  9th,  loth,  and  11th  segments  are  provided  with  short 
fleshy  prolegs  (making  twenty  feet,  together  with  the  articulated 
](gs),  similar  in  construction  but  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  lepidopterous  insects  (butterflies  and  moths).  Indeed,  this 
caterpillar  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  lepidopterous  cater- 

Eillar,  that,  unless  its  transformations  had  been  traced,  it  might 
ave  been  supposed  that  the  injury  was  produced  by  the  proeeny 
of  a  motb.  It  has,  however,  the  habit,  when  alarmed,  of  rolling 
itself  in  a  spiral  manner  {Jig.  73>  adjoining  ite  head  to  its  tail,  like 
one  of  the  cylindrical  centipedes  (/uiidse).  The  htrva,  when  full 
grown,  is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  about 
as  thick  as  a  small  crow-quill. 

Of  the  devastating  powers  of  the  larva,  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Yarrell's  memoir  upon  this  insect,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,  will  give  a  sufficient  idea ; — 
"  The  crops  of  turnips  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex, 
and  part  of  Buckinghamshire,  Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire,  were 
considered  a  failure ;  and  so  long  did  the  various  broods  continue 
their  attacks,  that  the  produce  of  a  second,  and  even  of  a  third, 
sowing  did  not  escape  destruction ;  nor  was  it  till  the  occurrence 
of  the  rains  in  September,  after  an  unusually  dry  summer,  in 
many  districts,  that  the  mischief  ceased.  Some  farmers,  who 
sowed  for  turnips  again  immediately  after  the  first  rain,  were  as 
successful  as  the  lateneaa  of  the  period  would  admit  It  has 
been  (d>$erved  of  those  turnips  that  suffered  in  the  leaf  from  the 
attacks  of  the  black  caterpillar,  but  not  sufUciendy  to  produce 
the  death  of  the  plant,  that  the  turnip  itself  had  become  pithy, 
and  of  little  comparative  value.  So  areat  was  the  failure  of  Uie 
turnip  crop  generally,  that  in  some  of  the  counties  on  the  coast, 
where  water  carriage  was  available,  ship-loads  of  turnips  were 
said  to  have  been  contracted  for  from  the  Continent  to  suj^ly 
the  deficiency."  The  whole  crop  of  turnips  near  Dover  is  said 
by  Mr.  Saunders  {Trans.  Entfmiol.  Soc.,  vol.  i.  p.  76.)  to  have 
been  destroyed,  **  twenty  or  thirty  caterpillars  being  found  on  a 
single  plant,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  of  green  remaining ;  the 
caterpillare  then  seeking  subsistence  on  the  harder  parts  of  the 
leaves,  such  as  the  tendrils  and  nerves,  which  they  at  first  re- 
fiised."  A  crop  of  turnips,  near  Godaiming,  is  described  by 
Rosticus  (Entomol.  Mag.,  No.  14.  p.  339.)  as  having  "ut 
two  short  days,  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  land 
was  everywhere  as  bare  as  on  the  day  it  had  been  sowed.  There 
was  no  speck  of  green  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  It  was  a  wild 
and  universal  desolation ;  and  the  black  crawling  vermin  that 
had  caused  the  ruin  were  clustered  in  bunches  on  the  ground, 
and  on  the  remnants  of  the  turnips."     The -turnips  which  escape 
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the  attacks  of  the  turnip  flea  upon  the  cotj^ledon  leaves  are,  at 
a  ]ater  period,  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  this  nigger  caterpitlar. 

The  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  caterpillars  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Curtis  {British  Enlomolagy,  October,  1836,  pi.  617.,  folio 
a)  to  extend  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober. From  the  observations  of  other  writers,  it  would,  how- 
ever, appear  that  the  former  is  the  chief  period  for  the  appearance 
of  the  niggers ;  those  found  in  the  middle  of  September  being 
termed  by  one  writer  (W.  C,  in  Saiurdatf  Mag.,  vol.  vi.  p.  181.) 
as  "  several  stragglers,  or  j^rhaps  larvie,  of  a  second  brood ; " 
and  Mr.  YarrellT^in  the  above  extract,  speaks  of  "  various  - 
broods,"  the  members  of  which  destroy  the  produce  of  the  sub- 
sequent sowings.  This  is,  however,  a  question  upon  which 
more  precise  information  is  required. 

When  the  caterpillar  is  full  grown,  it  descends  into  the  earth, 
where  it  buries  itself  at  a  little  distance  from  the  surface,  forming 
an  oval  cell  in  the  earth  by  the  motion  of  the  body ;  the  external 
particles  ofearth  and  sand  beingagglutinated  together  (,^.73.  <;), 
and  the  interior  very  smooth,  and  lined  with  a  silvery-^coloured 
shining  matter,  evidently  caused  by  some  secretion,  either  from  the 

Sores  of  the  body  or  the  mouth,  which  has  dried  and  hardened, 
tr.  Curtis  states  that  these  insects  form  an  oval  horny  cocoon, 
either  amongst  the  leaves  on  the  ground,  or  under  the  clods  of 
earth,  where  they  become  pup^ ;  but  those  which  I  have  seen, 
and  which  were  placed  in  my  hands  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  corresponded 
with  my  description.  It  does  not  ^pear  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained now  long  the  insect  remains  in  the  pupa  state.  Mr. 
Yarrell,  indeed,  tells  us  that,  on  opening  one  of  the  cocoons  on 
Nov.  16.,  the  larva  was  found  to  have  undergone  little  or  no 
change  at  that  time :  the  caterpillar  was  alive  and  soft.  In  some  of 
those  cocoons  which  I  opened  in  the  month  of  May  following,  the 
insect  was  in  the  pupa  state  (.y^.  7S,d):  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  habit 
of  some  of  the  saw-flies  which  I  have  reared,  to  remain  unchanged 
■n  the  larva  state  all  the  winter,  and  not  to  assume  the  pupa 
state  until  a  very  short  time  previous  to  their  appearance  in  the 
perfect  winged  state.  If,  however  (and  here,  again,  we  nre  de- 
ficient in  our  facts),  there  be  several  broods  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  period  between  the  full- 
grown  larva  and  winged  states  does  not  extend  beyond  a  few 
days.  It  is  in  the  month  of  July  that  the  first  winged  insects 
make  their  appearance  from  the  ground.  They  are  technically 
known  under  the  name  of  Athillia  centifbli». 

Order,  Hymendptera  Xannmu.    (Membranous  four-winged  flies,  with  sawi 

or  stings  at  the  extremilj'  of  the  abdomeD.) 
SectioD,  Berrifara  (Saw-bearers)  Latreille. 
Familr,  7\snthredfmdes  (Saw-flies)  Ltaeb,  (So  named  from,  and  con-eipond- 

ing  ID  extent  with,  the  Linnseon  genus  TtnthrMo.) 
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OantM,  AthUia  Leach.  (SyiuxiTiiua  of  the  genus:  AlUntn*  Juriae,  Hjl^ 

Utma  Fa/rridia,) 
Species,  AUuilia  centifolic  Pattter.  (Ituecti  of  Germany,    Vo.  49.  fig.  18, : 

Stephens, lUuttnitioTU of  Brilith Elll^>1lH>logy ;  ManSb.,rol.m.p-62.  (Byno- 

nvme  of  the  ^)ede« :  AthalM  BpiaArum  CuHit.  (Britith  Enlomok^,  pi.  617. 

Pabridui,  Eni.  Sytl.,  ii.  p.  110.?;  Syit.  Pietaiorum,  p.  26.*) 

The  perfect  insect  is  aboat  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long;  the 
wings,  when  expanded,  extending  (_^.  73.  e)  nearly  two  thirds  of 


an  inch.  It  is,  for  Its  size,  a  very  conspicuous  insect,  l)cing  of 
B  bright  orange  colour ;  the  head  black ;  the  upper  lip  pale 
yellow ;  the  antennee  black,  varied  aometimes  on  the  under  side 
with  dirty  yellow,  nine-jointed,  the  terminal  joint  having  the 
appearance  of  an  impression  somewhat  like  a  distinct  articula- 
tion, the  basal  and  terminal  joints  entirely  black ;  the  thorax 
bright  orange,  with  two  large  lateral  spots ;  the  metatborax  black 
above,  with  an  orange  spot  in  the  centre;  the  abdomen  is  pale 
orange,  with  a  smallblack  spot  on  each  side  of  the  basal  seg- 
ment ;  the  wings  are  orange  at  the  base,  and  colourless  at  the 
tips,  the  costa,  or  fore  margin,  being  black  and  incrassated ;  the 
legs  are  pale  orange  ;  the  tips  of  the  tibiae  and  of  die  four  basal 
joints  of  the  tarsi  black,  as  are  also  the  entire  fiflh  tarsal  joint, 
and  the  tip  of  the  ovipositor  or  saw-like  instrument  which  is  em- 
ployed in  depositing  the  eggs,  and  of  the  curious  construction 
of  which  a  future  opportunity  will  occur  for  the  description. 

In  the  perfect  state,  the  insect  is  in  no  manner  injurious  to 
the  crop  of  turnips,  the  only  objects  being  now  the  coupling, 
and  depositing  of  the  eggs.  As  to  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  these  insects  in  the  winged  state,  we  find  Rusticus  stating  that, 
'*  about  the  middle  of  July,  these  real  turnip  flies  were  showered 
down  upon  us,  as  it  were,  from  the  clouds  ;  they  fell  thicker  than 

•  There  ii  some  conlusian  as  to  this  Bpecies  in  the  works  of  FBbricius.  In 
the  Eni.  Sv't.,  he  describes  the  sntennee  at  filifom)  and  exaniculMe,  and  the 
wiiMt  aa  white ;  but,  in  the  Syit.  Eat.,  he  Beems  to  have  had  another  insect 
in  view,  as  he  places  it  in  his  section  with  nine-jointed  and  filiform  antenns, 
with  the  obserrstion,  "  The  larra  is  black,  and  feeds  upon  the  firassica  Aapa 
(or  tumip^,  which  it  entirely  destroys."  The  confusion  aa  to  the  tpecirt  prc- 
vmIi  also  in  the  ijiet^  name. 
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rain  drops,  and  hovered  aboat  the  turnips  in  such  myriads,  that 
the  whole  fieldit  were  coloured  with  a  rainbowy  tinge,  when  the 
hot  sun  shone  on  the  filmy  gauzy  wings  of  the  flies."  IVIr. 
Curtis  says,  "  The  fly  appears  principally  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember; but  I  have  found  theoi  as  early  as  March  S9.,  and  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  October.  I  first  observed  these  fiies  in 
abundance  in  a  potato  field  at  Battersea,  and  afterwards  in  a 
field  near  Heron  Court :  but  last  year  they  were  distributed  over 
the  whole  country,  afler  an  absence  in  many  places,  as  I  was 
informed,  of  upwards  of  thirty  years.  They  have  appeared  again 
this  year ;  and  Mr,  R.  Taylor  and  myself,  in  a  botanical  excur- 
uon  last  August,  saw  the  files  coming  out  of  the  ground  io 
myriads,  in  a.  ploughed  field  near  Bristol,  where  potatoes  had 
apparently  been  grown.  The  files  do  not  appear  to  be  attached 
to  any  particular  plant.  Whether  the  larvte  will  attack  any  other 
than  the  English  turnip,  I  cannot  determine;  but  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  they  will  not  destroy  the  Swedes ;"  a  circumstance 
also  confirmed  by  Messrs.  Yarrell  and  Saunders,  and  one  which, 
as  it  shows  the  nice  distinctions  which  insects  sometimes  make 
ki  the  choice  of  their  food,  may  be  turned  to  c<»igiderable  ad- 
vantage in  an  agricultural  point  of  view ;  the  former  gendeman 
(£n/.  Trans.,  vol.  i.  p.  77.)  having  observed  that  the  Swedish 
turtiip  is  not  infested,  in  consequence  of  containing  a  greater 
quantity  of  oily  matter,  as  well  as  from  the  more  pungent  taste 
of  the  fea^  and  the  stronger  taste  of  the  root 

From  the  more  prevalent  appearance  of  this  insect  in  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  from  its 
periodical  appearance,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  is  not  an  in- 
digenous species,  hut  that  it  is  brought  over  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Europe  by  wind.  "  From  their  more  frequently  ap- 
pearing on  the  sea  coast,"  observes  Mr.  Marshall,  in  the  memoir 
dwve  referred  to,  "  and  from  the  vast  quantities  which  have,  I 
believe,  at  difierent  times  been  observed  on  th£  beach  washed 
up  by  the  tide,  it  has  been  a  received  opinion  among  the  farmers, 
that  they  are  not  natives  of  this  country,  but  come  across  the 
ocean ;  and  observations  this  year  greatly  corroborate  the  idea. 
Fishermen  upon  the  eastern  coast  declare  that  they  actually  saw 
them  alight  in  cloud-like  flights ;  and^from  the  testimony  of  many, 
it  seems  to  be  an  Indisputable  (itct,  that  they  first  made  their 
appearance  on  the  eastern  coast;  and,  moreover,  that,  on  their 
first  being  observed,  they  lay  upon  and  near  the  clif^,  so  thick 
and  so  languid,  that  they  might  be  collected  into  heaps,  lying, 
it  is  said,  in  some  places  two  inches  thick.  From  thence  they 
proceeded  into  the  country ;  and,  even  at  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  coast,  they  were  seen  in  multitudes 
resembling  swarms  of  bees." 

These  Tacts  are,  however,  so  completely  analogous  to  what 
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has  been  repeBte<Uy  observed  with  other  insects  which  occftsion- 
fllly  swarm;  such  as  the  lady-bird,  Oalerilca  tanscttU  (TVatti. 
£Rf.  Soc.,  No.  2.} ;  that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  lead  to  the 
concIusiM),  that  the  insect  is  not  originally  a  native  oftbis  oouDtry. 
It  is  also  completely  distributed  througn  the  southern  parts  of 
England,  having  been  found  in  Hampshire,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bnstol.  The  periodical  appearance  of  the  insects 
is,  in  like  manner,  no  proof  of  their  foreign  origin ;  for  it  is  a 
circumstance  of  which  the  youngest  entomoI<»ist  is  aware,  thH 
many  insects  are  notoriously  periodical;  and,  uideed,  in  one  in- 
stance, the  periods  of  the  reappearance  of  an  insect  (Cicada 
sept^ndecim)  have  been  recorded  to  take  place  at  fixed  distances 
of  time;  namely,  seventeen  years  apart.  In  the  turnip  saw^y, 
however,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  owine  to  some  pecoltar- 
ities  of  the  weather ;  not  only  of  the  year  when  the  ni^era  do 
the  most  mischief,  but  also  of  the  preceding  year,  and  especially 
of  the  preceding  winter,  when  the  parents  of  the  nigger  cater- 
pillars were  not  subjected  to  the  ordinarily  controlling  power  of 
parasites,  or  other  causes  of  destruction.  That  they  are  snl^ect 
to  some  such  check  is  evident;  and  that  one,  at  least,  of  these 
cheeks  is  an  insect  parasite,  I  have  proved  by  discovering  en- 
closed in  one  of  the  cocoons  the  papa  of  a  dipterous  fly,  which 
had  undergone  its  change  within  the  skin  of  the  nigger,  portions 
of  which,  greatly  stretched,  remained  on  the  outside  of  the  dip> 
terous  pupa,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  nigger,  which  r«nained 
entire.  An  analogous  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  O^phion  Do- 
sJthea,  has  been  recorded  by  M.  Victor  Audouin,  in  the  Afinala 
de  la  Sociili  Entomolt^igue  de  France  for  1SS4. 

As  to  the  modes  adopted  for  the  destruction  of  the  niji^rs, 
h  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  draw  a 
hurdle  or  something  else  over  the  turnips,  and  to  repeat  the 
operation  from  time  to  time:  this  has  the  efl^ct  of  brushing 
them  off  the  leaves ;  and,  as  it  seems  they  are  unable  to  cniwi 
upon  the  ground,  and  recover  their  station,  they  must  conse- 
quently perish  unless  they  are  full  grown  at  the  titue.  {Cvrtit.) 
Messrs.  Yarrell  and  Saunders  both  mention  the  good  e^cta  of 
strewing  quicklime  by  broadcast  over  the  ground,  and  renewing 
it  when  dispersed  with  the  wind.  Part  of  a  field  near  Dover  is 
stated  by  the  latter  gentleman  to  have  been  thus  advantageously 
treated  ;  but  few  caterpillars  remaining  on  it,  although  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  suffered  greatly. 

Rusticus  and  W.  C.  both  mention  that  many  enterprising 
farmers  had  saved  those  of  their  fields  where  the  injury  had 
scarcely  begun,  by  turning  in  hundreds  of  ducks,  a  tioy  going 
before  them  with  a  long  pole  to  brush  the  caterpillars  for  them 
off  the  leaves  of  the  plants ;  and  that  it  was  amusing  enough  to 
witness  the  ducks  waddling  after  their  courier,  and  devouring 
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the  insects  with  avidity,  eyeing  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  lest  they 
should  miss  such  palatable  morsels.  Mr.  Sells,  in  a  communi- 
cation read  before  the  Entomological  Society,  but  not  yet  pub- 
lished, has  entered  into  an  extended  detail,  showing  the  beneficial 
results  of  this  plan,  adopted  upon  a  large  scale,  near  Kingston 
on  Thames.  "  Thus,"  says  Rusticus,  "  two  birds  are  killed 
with  one  stone:  the  ducks  are  fatted,  and  the  turnips  saved. 
You  may  depend  on  it,"  he  adds,  "  the  blacks  have  some 
natural  enemy  beside  ducks ;  if  not,  ducks  would  do  very  well, 
except  that  the  demand  for  ducks  would  be  greater,  I  fear,  than 
the  supply.  But  a  farmer,  especially  if  he  has  water,  ought  to 
keep  an  immensity  of  ducks ;  they  are  always  usefid,  aa  they  eat 
such  lots  of  slugs  and  other  vermin ;  and,  if  wi^in  a  moderate 
distance  of  London,  always  saleable  at  a  paying  price." 

I  would  also  recommend,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  bright 
orange- coloured  flies  in  a  turnip  field,  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren for  the  purpose  of  collectingand  killing  them,  prevention 
being  always  better  than  cure.  That  the  insects  are  easily  to  be 
seen,  is  evident  from  the  observation  of  an  old  turnip-hoer  to 
W.  Cjin  the  month  of  August: — "  It  is  of  no  use  hoeing  these 
tnrnips,  for  I  perceive  this  year  a  f!y  which  is  the  forerunner  of 
the  nigger  caterpillar."  But  it  would  have  been  of  use  if  a 
troop  or  children  had  been  turned  into  the  field,  and  the  plants 
cleared  of  '<  the  fly."  On  this  subject,  I  am  sure  It  will  be 
profitable  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  letter  received  by  me  from 
Mr.  Spence,  pointing  out  the  too  ordinary  practice  both  of  horti- 
culturists and  agriculturists  (like  the  Carter  and  Jupiter),  in 
calling  for  aid  from  washeS)  &c,  when  a  little  manual  exertion 
would  better  rid  them  of  their  enemies,  were  they  only  inclined 
to  set  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel: — "  Howoflen  does  one 
enter  a  garden  with  the  cabbages  dissected  to  shreds  by  cater- 
pillars, and  the  owner  enquiring  of  every  one  for  some  r^ondite 
mode  of  killing  them;  when,  if  he  would  offer  to  two  or  three  lads 
a  penny  a  quart  for  ail  they  could  pick  o^  his  cabbages  would 
be  cleared  of  every  assailant  in  a  few  hours ;  and  in  the  same 
way  he  might  have  the  aphides  crushed  off  any  plant  particularly 
valuable,  and  the  caterpillars  collected  from  his  gooseberry 
and  currant  bushes,  by  shaking  them  suddenly  over  two  or  three 
newspapers  laid  round  them.  Even  on  a  large  scale,  it  might 
be  worth  trying  if  it  would  not  answer,  to  employ  boys  to  brush 
off  with  some  light  kind  of  whisk  the  aphides  from  hops,  when 
extensively  attacked,  on  sheets  spread  below,  when  they  could 
be  easily  collected  and  destroyed;  and,  if  a  few  thousand  ducks 
can  clear  a  district  of  turnips  from  tlie  blacks,  there  seems  no 
reason  (seeing  that,  however  &st  the  ducks  gobble,  their  stomachs 
have  no  great  capacity,  and  must  therefore  soon  be  filled)  why 
an  army  of  boys,  collected  trom  all  the  neighbouring  villages, 
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might  not  clear  the  land  quite  as  effectually,  and  widi  Kttle 
greater  cost  in  the  end.  The  mischief  is,  that  in  England  we 
are  prone  to  take  it  for  granted  that  certun  evils  are  irremediable, 
without  ever  &irly  trying  to  remove  them.  Thus,  if  our  hedges 
or  trees  ere  generallv  and  extensively  infested  with  caterpillara, 
we  should  laugh  at  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  them  by  any  manual 
operations ;  and  yet  the  French  ana  Belgians,  in  similar  cases, 
constantly  employ  such  mesns ;  and,  in  &ct,  the  municipftl 
authorities  every  year  enjoin,  by  printed  notices  and  fines  for 
noncompliance,  on  the  proprietors  of  land,  to  icheniUer  their 
trees.  £ven  the  very  Turks  (in  such  matters  less  fotalists  than 
ourselves)  have  the  good  sense  to  send  out  whole  armies  to  col- 
lect locusts,  and  to  destroy  them  (as  mentioned  in  the  papers  in 
a  recent  instance)  by  thousands  of  bushels. 

£Th£  process  ^icheniller,  or  of  removing  caterpillars,  as  prac- 
tised in  Belgium,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Oermany,  in  the 


E 
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case  of  trees  of  considerable  height,   is,  to  cut  off  the  points  of 
the  young  shoots,  on  the  leaves  of  which  the  caterpillars  are 

feeding,  with  an  ichenil- 

loir,  or  with  a  very  long- 
handled  pair  of  shears, 

sometimes,  in  England, 

called  an   averruncator. 

That  the  practice  is  of 

considerable  antiquity  in 

Belgium,  b  evident  irom 

the  figure  of  an  icheniU 

loir  given  in  one  of  the 
oldest  Dutch  books  on  gardening  we  have ; 
viz.  Vander  Groen's  Jardinier  des  Pm/t-Bas, 
published  in  1 699 ;  of  which  j%.  74.  is  a  copy. 
Here  the  blades  of  the  instrument  are  fixed ;  and,  forming  two 
acute  angles,  a  shoot  may  be  cut  off  with  either  of  them,  by 


pushing  the  instrument  upwards,  or  drawing  it  downwards. 
Many  improved  forms  have  since  been  produced  of  the  4che- 
niUoir,  or  averruncator,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Britain, 
most  of  which  will  be  found  figured  in  the  ^uyc.  ({f  Gard., 
new  edit.     One  of  the  best  is  shown  in  J^.  IS, ;  but,^.  76.  is 
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nearly  equally  good.  One  of  the 
cheapest,  and  simplest  in  con- 
struction, is  J^.  77. ;  and  one, 
by  which  a  small  twig  may  not 
only  be  cut  off,  but  held  by  the 
instrument  till  it  is  brought 
down,  is  shown  in  ^.  78. ; 
in  which  a  shows  the  cord  for 
varying  the  direction  of  the 
cutting  or  clipping  part  of  the 
machine,  bo  as  to  adapt  its  ex- 
tremities to  the  position  of  the 
twig  to  be  cut  off;  and  b  is  the 
cord  which  efiects  the  operations  of  cutting  and  holding.] 


Art.  tl.   Some  Account  ofGardem  and  the  Slate  ^Gardening  in  the 

North  and  West  Ridingi  of  Yorktkire.     By  J.  B.  W. 

iContinuedJhm  Vol.  XII.  p.fi88.J 

Newbt  Hall,  near  Ripon;  Earl  de  Gr^y.  — The  house 
(said  to  be  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren)  is  a  commanding  struc- 
ture, originally,,!  believe,  quadrangular;  but  its  "fair  pro- 
portions "  have  been  barbarously  altered  by  a  modern  addition 
of  two  excrescences  in  the  form  of  wings  on  the  east  fronL 
Some  rooms  on  the  north  side  also  seem  not  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  original  building.  It  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  gende 
slope  which  leads  down  to  the  river  Ure,  and  commands  on  its 
south  and  west  fronts  pleasing  views  of  the  valley  of  the  Ure, 
and  the  wooded  hills  of  Studley :  on  the  east  b  the  featureless 
park ;  end  on  the  north,  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  are 
the  extensive  and  extremely  well-built  stables.  These  are  square, 
enclosing  a  spacious  yard,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  orna- 
mental pump,  seen  to  advantage  through  the  arched  entrance 
from  the  pleasure-ground.  Like  the  house,  the  stables  are  built 
of  brick,  except  the  two  sides  which  front  the  house  and  the 
park ;  and  these  are  of  iVeestone,  with  several  untenanted  niches 
for  busts  in  the  former. 

The  pleasure-ground  is  very  much  confined  in  breadth,  al- 
though uiere  is  ample  space  for  its  extension  between  the  mansion 
and  the  river :  it,  nowever,  extends  a  considerable  distance  in 
one  direction  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  trees  in  this 
pleasure-ground  are  of  less  common  kinds  than  are  usually  seen 
atold  pUces.  I  nodced  two  or  three  fine  specimens  of  Qu^rcus 
C^rris  and  Q.  fitba(?);  likewise  two  very  large  trees  of  i^atanus 
occident&lis;  a  variegated-leaved  oak,  30ft  or  40 fl.  high;  a 
Solisbilria  iHliantif(>lia,  16  ft.  or  18  ft.  high,  and  as  many  inches 
in  circumference ;  a  large  MagnJtlta  consipicua ;  several  beautiful 
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limes ;  and  a  inafKnificent  oak,  of  singular  growth,  dividuig,  near 
tiie  ground,  into  several  tree-like  limbs.  An  opaque-roofed 
green-house  stands  in  tlie  comer  of  the  pleasure-ground :  the 
plants  it  contains  are  of  the  commonest  kinds,  exc«>t  some  of 
Barrott's  new  fuchsias.  A  mass  of  flower-beds,  enclosed  by  a 
wire  fence,  is  extremely  ill  placed  close  to  the  west  front  of  the 
honse :  these  beds  have  nothing  whatever  to  recommend  them, 
and  it  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  they  have  no  business  where  they 
are.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Smith,  has,  in  the  short  time  he  has 
lived  here,  made  some  vary  judicious  alterations  in  the  pleasure- 
ground,  which,  however,  is  still  capable  of  being  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Hie  kitchen-garden  is  large,  and  excellenUy  situated,  sl<^ing 
gently  to  the  south,  and  well  sheltered  at  the  back  and  sides. 
It  is  a  parallelogram,  with  the  melon  ground  at  the  east,  and  a 
small  flower-garden  at  the  west,  end.  The  hothouses  are  placed 
against  the  north  wall :  they  are  old,  and  of  the  common  con- 
struction; nor  did  they,  when  I  saw  them  [July  II.),  contain 
any  thing  worthy  of  praise,  except  some  young  vines  planted 
last  year  by  Mr.  Smith,  which  are  exceedingly  well  managed. 
The  south  wall  of  the  kitcben^arden  is  rather  oddly  ornamented 
wi^  a  considerable  number  of  vases  placed  along  its  top.  It 
may  be  owing  to  my  defective  taste ;  but  it  struck  me  that  orna- 
ments of  this  description,  stuck  upon  the  top  of  a  common  brick 
wall,  of  which  the  obvious  intention  is  the  production  of  fruit, 
and  unconnected  with  any  other  architectural  ol^ect,  have  a 
singularly  incongruous  effe«L 

In  the  melon  ground  are  two  new  fruiting  pine  pits,  very  neat ; 
but  economy  of  space,  which,  next  to  "  nttiess  for  the  end  in 
view,"  is  the  most  important  consideration  in  the  construction 
of  houses  intended  solely  for  the  growth  of  fruit,  has  been  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of.  Against  the  Iwck  of  one  of  these  houses 
there  are  stone  troughs,  afler  the  manner  of  those  described  in 
Uie  account  of  Studley,  in  which  cucumbers  are  planted  and 
trained  to  wires  fixed  in  the  wall.  A  new  variety  of  cucumber, 
called,  if  I  recollect  right,  "  Walker's  Improved,"  is  grown 
here,  and  Mr.  Smith  speaks  highly  of  its  merits.  [Probably 
the  cucumber  raised  by  C.  J.  S.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Longbrd,  near 
Manchester,  of  which  we  saw  a  perfectly  straight  fruit,  measur- 
ingS9in.,in  ISSl.] 

The  family  reside  here  only  during  part  of  the  autumn  and 
winter  months,  and  the  place  is  not  kept  in  high  order  at  other 
times.  The  evils  of  absenteebm  do  not  fall  upon  Ireland  alwie; 
its  blighting  eflfects  are  too  visible  about  many  of  our  fine  old 
country  residences. 

It  sliould  be  here  observed,  that,  in  hastily  looking  at  an 
extensive  place,  many  things  are  unavoidably  passed  over,  which, 
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upon  a  more   deliberate  surrey,  would   be  found   worthy  of 
notice. 

August  18.  18S6. 


Art>  III.  Suggeitiom  relative  to  the  Amelioration  of  our  edible 
Fruiti  tDtth  more  Certainty  than  hat  hitherto  been  done;  voith  lome 
preliminary  Observations  oa  Grqfliug,  Ditbudding,  Sfc.      By  D. 

fiEATON. 

Shoots  of  apple  or  pear  trees,  or,  indeed)  shoots  of  any  tre« 
of  more  than  one  year's  growth,  may  be  fraRxd  from  February 
to  August,  firiit  divesting  them  of  their  Teares  and  the  young 
wood  of  this  season's  growth.  Oak  shoots,  three  years  ol^  may 
be  readily  trailed  about  the  end  of  May,  wbeo  prepared  in  this 
manner.  I  believe  Mr.  Knight  is  the  author  of  this  system, 
having  grafted  some  walnuts  according  to  it.  I  have  grafted 
fruit  trees  for  experiment  in  this  way,  in  every  month  of  tbe 
sommer^  and  also  seen  the  oak  so  grafted ;  but  one  year's  growth 
wHl  not  BuOceed.  Another  peculiarity  of  cHie>year-old  wood  is, 
if  you  Cut  out  the  bkds  of  lutt  summer's  growth  iu  the  winter 
or  spring,  leaving  only  the  bud  at  the  extremity  for  extension, 
the  part  so  disbudd«d  will  not  form  latent  or  adventitious  buds. 
If,  atier  following  this  system  of  disbudding  for  a  few  years,  you 
cut  out  the  bud  at  the  extremity,  the  shoot  will  die  down  to 
where  you  first  disbudded  it,  oltboi^  it  were  the  leading  shoot 
of  tbe  strongest  inludjitaat  of  the  forest. 

Again,  a  growing  shoot,  although  divested  of  its  leaves  as 
soon  Bs  they  Bi*e  unfolded,  will  grow  as  fast,  and  increase  as 
much  in  diameter,  as  another  shoot  with  its  leaves  iu  full  opera- 
tion, other  circumstances  being  the  same;  hut,  if  you  continue 
disleafing  the  second  season,  there  will  hardly  be  any  addition 
to  the  diameter  of  the  shoot.  Disbudding  in  this  manner  tbe 
summer's  shoots,  as  they  proceed  in  growth.  Is  the  simplest  mode 
I  know  of  for  reducing  the  strengtn  of  an  over-luxuriant  tree. 
As  little  or  none  of  the  sap  taken  up  by  such  shoots  is  elaborated, 
it  is  entirely  lost  to  the  general  secretion  of  the  parent  tree.  By 
this  method  I  have,  in  tliree  yearly  reduced  healthy  vigorous 
young  pear  trees  to  the  point  of  starvation.  I  have  now  several 
such  trees,  on  free  stocks,  and  in  good  rich  soil,  without  more 
than  a  dozen  of  wood  buds  on  a  tree,  the  size  of  the  trees  being 
from  5ft^  to  7f[.  ^^f^t  ^^^  itom  4  ft.  to  6  fi.  in  diameter  at  the 
lowest  branches.  When  a  tree  fills  the  space  allotted  to  it  against 
a  wall,  and  shows  a  disposidon  to  still  further  growth,  by  throw- 
ing up  striMig  venioal  shoots  above  the  wall,  and  luxuriant  breast 
wood  on  the  main  boughs,  instead  of  checking  this  disposition 
by  any  mode  of  pruning  or  trainitu;,  I  assist  the  tree  to  throw 
im  the  superabundant  sap  by  disleafing  the  breast  wood  and 
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verticBl  shoots ;  and  in  the  winter  pruning  I  displace  all 
the  buds,  even  the  topmost  ones,  of  such  shoots,  after  which 
they  will  die  off  by  degrees.  If  your  trees  are  not  veiy  lux- 
uriant indeed,  one  year  of  this  treatment  will  reduce  them  to 
moderation ;  otherwise  you  must  continue  it.  From  a  long  train 
of  experiments  and  observations,  which  it  would  be  of  little  interest 
to  notice  further,  I  have  lately  taken  up  certain  ideas  relative  to 
the  amelioration  of  our  edible  fruits  with  more  certainty  than 
has  hitherto  been  done.  The  principle  on  which  I  would  pro- 
ceed is  in  strict  accordance  with  that  lud  down  by  the  best 
writers  on  the  subnect;  yet  my  application  of  it  would  indicate 
the  very  reverse.  It  is  well  known  that  the  seed  is  nourished,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  the  constituent  parts  of  what  we  call  the 
fruit ;  and  it  is  equally  well  known  how  essential  it  is  to  con- 
centrate the  saccharine  secretions  of  a  tree  in  its  seed,  when  it 
is  intended  to  obtain  a  new  or  improved  variety  from  that  seed. 
ASwt  dusting  the  stigma  of  tht  vsrietv  from  which  the  future 
fruit  is  intended  to  originate  with  the  pollen  of  the  desired  male 
parent,  advantage  is  taken  of  every  possible  stimulant  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  and  most  perfectly  formed  iruit  which  the  given 
varie^  is  capable  of  producing ;  inferring  that  the  fruit,  in  the 
same  degree,  is  capable  of  conveying  the  peculiar  secretions 
of  the  tree  to  its  seed.  The  inference  is  entitled  to  all  the  at- 
tention which  has  been  paid  to  it ;  and,  in  dissenting  from  this 
inference  without  proof  of  how  br  my  own  ideas  may  be  found 
to  supersede  or  corroborate  it,  I  merely  b^  the  attention  of 
die  amateur  who  has  leisure  and  patience  to  prosecute  the  sub- 
ject ;  circumstances  over  which  I  bad  no  control  having  prevented 
myself  from  following  it  up  for  the  presenL 

The  circulation  of  the  juices  of  plants,  and  the  office  of  leaves, 
are  now  known  to  every  one.  As  soon  as  the  circulation  begins 
actively  in  the  spring,  the  roots  take  up  a  fresh  supply  of  sap ; 
which,  in  its  ascent  to  the  leaves,  mixes  with  the  juices  already 
in  ^e  body  of  the  tree;  and,  according  as  the  supply  of  this 
solution  is  greater  or  less,  so  is  the  corresponding  size  of  the 
fruit ;  from  which  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  fruit  is  chiefly 
nourished  by  the  solution,  though  it  may  he  capable  of  r«ecting 
or  throwing  off  any  matter  foreign  to  its  own  nature.  Now,  i^ 
instead  of  supplying  this  abundance  of  sap  by  means  of  stimu- 
lants, you  prevent  its  accumulation,  and  force  the  fruit,  as  it 
were,  to  subsist  on  the  already  elabwated  juices  stored  up  in  the 
body  of  the  tree,  you  will  insure  the  peculiar  secretion  of  the  tree 
in  an  unadulterated  state,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  fruit  and 
seed.  On  this  rests  my  idea  of  improving  our  fruits ;  and  I 
recommend  the  following  method  to  attain  the  end  in  view:  — 

Take  a  healthy  vigorous  tree,  trained  against  a  south  wall ;  if 
it  has  borne  no  fruit  for  the  last  season  or  two,  so  much  the 
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better,  provided  it  hoa  previously  attained  a  bearins  size,  having 
a  greater  store  of  its  secretion  for  die  next  crop.  In  the  winter, 
take  up  this  tree,  and  cut  away  a  few  of  its  best  roots ;  plant  it 
again  immediately  in  the  same  place,  but  in  poor  sandy  earth ; 
apply  the  pollen  in  the  usual  way  when  in  newer.  The  tree 
will  be  in  a  stunted  state  during  the  summer,  as  also  the  fruit; 
but  the  leaves  must  perform  their  natural  functions,  which  might, 
in  the  present  instance,  be  called  unnatural,  as,  having  little  or 
no  supply  from  the  roots,  they  are  acting  on  the  juices  previously 
in  the  system,  which  is  analf^ous  to  double  distilling.  Starved 
IVuit,  produced  under  such  severe  circumstances,  though  destitute 
of  size  and  beauty,  are  sweet  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  any  one 
may  attest  who  has  tasted  the  first  crop  of  a  newfy  or  badly  trans- 
planted bearing  tree ;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  notwithstanding 
the  stuntedness  of  the  tree  and  fruit,  the  seeds  are  greatly  im- 
proved; and  many  varieties  of  our  best  fruits  will  not  seed  at  all 
without  undergoing  some  such  process. 
Hqffieldy  near  Ledbury,  March  24.  1837- 

Mr.  Bratoit,  the  author  of  the  above  interesting  and  most  ori^nal  pap«, 
b  the  author  of  the  "  Account  of  the  Vinejard  and  Plantationa  of  the  cele- 
brated Jacob  ToD«on,  the  Bookseller  and  Publisher,  which  were  made  at 
Haffield  in  1787,"  in  our  preceding  Volume,  p.  114.;  of  the  remark)  on 
fiichaias.  Vol.  XI.  p.  580. ;  and  of  an  article,  in  a  future  page,  on  the  mistletoe. 
He  has  been  eardener  and  general  manager  to  William  Gordon,  Esq.,  at 
Haffield,  for  the  last  dght  years ;  and  only  leave?  his  situation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  his  employer,  and  the  reduction  of  the  establishment. 
While  in  the  emplo^ent  of  Mr.  Gordon,  he  had,  aa  he  infonns  ub,  peculiar 
advantages  for  acquiring  profeaaional  knowledge,  being  allowed  the  travelling 
expenses  which  he  annually  incurred  in  visitiiu  gardens  In  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  including  the  London  nurseries;  and  even  the  expense  of  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  gardeners  wb«  defined  by  Mr.  Gordon,  who  allowed 
him  the  free  use  of  his  extensive  library.  l4i.  Bnton  is  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  unmarried ;  and,  if  he  should  not  hear  of  a  ntuation  before,  will,  after 
ndting  Scotland,  to  ace  the  state  of  improvement  in  farming  and  sirden- 
ing  there,  return  to  London.  In  the  mean  time  he  may  be  heard  of  by 
application  to  Mr.  Munro  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  or  Mr.  Low 
at  the  Clapton  Nursery.  How  well  deserving  such  a  man  is  of  a  first-rate 
situation,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  state  to  any  who  have  read  his  commu- 
nications. We  sincerely  hope  he  will  soon  meet  with  one  adequate  to  his 
deserts.— Cbnt/. 


Art.  IV.  Elevation  and  Description  of  a  Catt-iron  Espalier  Rail 
erected  in  the  Gardens  of  Afaeslaugl  "  '  "  '  "  " 
Jakes  Albxamdbb,  Gardeoer  there. 


erected  in  the  Gardens  of  Maeslaugh  Cattle,  Radnorshire.     By 


Having  erected,  in  the  garden  here,  in  1834,  upwards  of 
1200  fU  of  cast-iron  espalier  railing,  I  herewith  send  you  a  plan 
and  description  of  the  same.  The  columns  are  l^in.  square  at 
the  base,  tapering  a  little  upwards,  with  a  small  urn  screwed  on 
the  top.  They  stand  9  ft.  apart,  and  are  leaded  into  large  blocks 
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of  atone,  placed  ■  little  below  Uie  niriaoe  of  the  ground.  There 
is  a  space  of  S  ft.  9  in.  between  the  two  horizontal  bars ;  the 
lower  one  being  6  in.  from  the  ground.  They  are  S^  in.  broad, 
and  I  in.  thick.  The  smaJI  upright  bars  are  ^  in.  s(|uare,  8^  in. 
asunder,  and  rise  with  a  spear  point  5  in.  above  the  upper  hori- 
zontal iMr ;  the  centre  ooe  resting  in  a  small  flat  stMie,  as  shown 
in^.  79. 
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The  cBstinffs,  when  delivered  at  the  garden,  cost  13/.  per  ton, 
which  will  give  about  103  ft.  of  railing.  The  above  is  rather 
expensive  Rt  first;  but,  considering  the  durability,  the  conve- 
nience, and  the  elegant  appearance,  it  must  be  considered  much 
superior  to  wooden  railing,  and  it  will  be  cheaper  in  the 
long  run. 

Maedaugh  Ca^,  Oct.  1836. 


Art.  V.     InHancei  of  the  Mistletoe  being  Jbund  oh  the  Oak;  toiih 
Remarkt  on  grtjfting  and  budding  the  MuUetoe.    By  D.  Beaton. 

Mb.  Pitt,  who  has  been  upwards  of  forty  years  a  farmer  and 
grafter  near  Haflield,  recollects  seeing  the  mistletoe  upon  but  one 
oak  tree,  which  stood  on  a  farm  close  to  Ledbury.  He  is  confi- 
dent the  mistletoe  grew  on  this  tree  for  fifteen  years.  There  was 
B  large  willow  tree  close  by  the  oak,  loaded  with  mistletoe,  from 
which  the  oak  was  supposed  to  have  been  supplied.  Ttus  oak 
was  cut  down  six  years  ago. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mf.  Moss,  gardener  to  Earl  Somers 
at  E^tnor  Castle,  I  have  now  before  me  a  shoot  of  oak  with 
two  plants  of  the  mistletoe  mowing  on  it.  The  oak  tree  on 
which  this  mistletoe  grows  is  tne  only  instance  of  the  kind  known 
to  Mr.  Moss.     It  grows  not  far  from  Eastnor  Castle,  on  Earl 
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Somers'a  estate.  There  ore  several  plants  of  mistletoe  growing 
on  this  tree,  one  of  which  is  of  great  age,  and  nearly  5  ft.  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  more  vigorous  than  the  plants  of  mistletoe  grow- 
ing on  the  applfe,  probably  owing  to  the  greater  rigonr  of  the 
oak,  and  to  its  being  more  shaded  in  the  summer. 

The  mistletoe  does  not  form  that  swelling  atiits  junction  vith 
the  oak  which  it  does  on  most  other  trees.  Mr.  Moss  iias 
a  nursery  of  his  own  at  Malvern,  where  he  intends  to  try  all 
the  experiments  on  the  mistletoe  suggested  in  your  Arboretam 
Britamtictan  this  season ;  and  will  have  far  sale,  next  October, 
plenty  of  mistletoe  plants,  grafted  standard  high.  Mr.  Mobs 
has  hit  upon  an  excellent  plan  for  the  successful  prc^gation  of 
the  mistletoe  for  sale,  which  is,  getting  young  shoots  of  apple 
and  pear  trees  on  which  the  mistletoe  is  established,  and  graft- 
ing them  in  his  nursery.  I  think  the  first  or  second  week  in 
Miay  is  the  best  time  to  graft  shoots  of  the  mistletoe. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  the  mistletoe  may  be  grafted  with  suc- 
cess on  the  oak;  but,  in  all  probability,  the  l»rk  of  the  oak  is 
too  hard  and  dry  for  the  frequent  vegetation  of  the  mistletoe 
seed.  I  have  grafted  the  mistletoe  on  the  balsam  poplar  onty ; 
but  Mr.  Pitt  says  he  has  grafted  it  *'  on  all  kinds  of  trees ; " 
though  he  does  not  recollect  having  grafted  it  on  the  oak.  The 
apple  or  crab  is  certainly  the  best  stock  for  nurserymen  to  graft 
the  mbtletoe  on ;  the  pear  is  the  next  best ;  then  the  strongest- 
growing  poplars  and  willows.  It  should  never  he  grafted  Lower 
than  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  nor  higher  thnn  10  ft.  Most  nur- 
eerymen  have  quantities  of  standard  apple  and  pear  trees,  on 
which  they  could  work  these  grafts ;  and,  if  there  were  a  dematid 
for  the  plant,  it  would  be  a  good  way  of  getting  rid  of  their 
stock  of  trees,  which  they  could  not  do  by  other  means. 

Budding  and  grafting  the  mistletoe  is  very  simple :  merely  an 
incision  in  the  bark,  into  which  a  thin  slice  of  mistletoe  is  In- 
serted, having  a  bad  and  one  leaf  at  the  end.  Grafts  less  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  may  be  pet  In  in  the-  same  manner ; 
but,  in  grafting  larger  pieces,  a  notch  should  be  cot  out  of  the 
branch,  the  incision  made  below  the  notch,  and  a  sbonlder  left 
on  the  graft  to  rest  on  Uie  notch,  in  the  manner  of  crown^graft- 
ing.  All  that  the  nurserymen  have  to  do  ie,  to  insert  small 
scions  in  the  largest  shoots  of  their  apple  and  pear  standards. 

About  the  middle  of  May  is  the  best  time  to  bud  die  mis- 
tletoe. Hie  budding  is  only  a  modification  of  grafting,  as  you 
retain  a  heel  of  wood  below  the  bud  for  insertion.  I  send  you 
now  some  mistletoe  grafts,  and  will  bring  more  wKh  me  wh«n  I 
come  to  town  ;  and  you  may  try  both.  I  likewise  send  you  an 
oak  branch  with  the  mistletoe  on  it. 

Hqffield,  near  Ledbmy,  March  2'^.  I8S7. 

D.gil  zed  by  Google 
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The  above  are  extracts  from  three  letters  received  from  Mr> 
Beaton ;  and  with  the  last  we  received  the  sciona  and  branch  of 
oak  containing  mistletoe  on  it  referred  to.  The  oak  branch  is 
about  S  ft.  long,  the  bunch  of  mistletoe  about  18  in.  in  diameter; 
and  it  appears  to  be  a  male  plant.  Its  Inrgest  leaves  measure 
2|  in.  long,  and  1-^^  in.  broad ;  which  is  about  one  fourth  larger 
than  those  of  the  mistletoe  growing  on  the  apple.  No  leaves 
or  acorns  were  sent  along  with  the  oak ;  but,  from  the  large 
size  of  the  buds,  we  should  suppose  it  to  be  Qu6rcus  seasilifl^ra. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Arboretum  Brilatmicum  cx.- 
hibits  all  that  we  knew  respecting  the  propagadon  of  tlie  mistle- 
toe in  August,  1 836 :  —  "  In  a  state  of  nature,  the  mistletoe  is 
propagated  by  the  berries  being,  by  some  means  or  other,  made 
to  adhere  to  the  bark  of  a  living  tree.  The  common  agency  by 
which  this  is  effected  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  birds ;  and  more 
especially  of  the  missel  thrush,  which,  afler  having  satisfied  itself 
by  eating  the  berries,  wipes  off  such  of  them  as  may  adhere  to 
tiie  outer  part  of  its  beak,  by  rubbing  it  against  the  branch  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  has  alighted ;  and  some  of  the  seeds  are 
thos  left  sticking  to  the  bark.  If  the  bark  should  be  smooth, 
and  not  much  indurated,  the  seeds  will  germinate,  and  root  into 
it  the  following  spring;  that  is,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
properly  fecuiwated  by  the  proximity  of  a  male  plant  to  the 
fonale  one  which  produced  tnera.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  among 
the  ancients,  and  Dr.  Walker  among  the  moderns,  considered 
that  the  mistletoe  was  propagated  by  the  excrements  of  the 
birds  which  had  fed  on  the  tarries;  supposing  that  the  heat  of 
the  stomach,  and  tlie  process  of  digestion,  were  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  seeds  for  vegetation.  Ray  first  suggested  the  idea  of 
trying  by  experiment  whether  the  seed  would  vegetate  without 

SBsing  through  the  body  of  a  bird;  and,  at  his  suggestion, 
r.  DoodV)  an  B^>otheGarv  of  London,  inserted  a  seed  of  the 
mistletoe  mto  the  bark  of  a  white  p«)lar  tree,  which  grew  in 
His  gturden,  with  complete  succets.  This,  Professor  Martin  ob- 
serves, has  been  since  done  by  many  persons,  both  by  rubbing 
die  berries  on  the  smooth  bark  of  various  trees,  and  oy  insert- 
ing them  in  a  clefi,  or  in  a  small  hole  bored  on  purpose  which 
was  the  mode  adopted  by  Doody.  Mr.  Baxter  of  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden,  in  the  spring  of  18SS,  rubbed  nine  mistletoe 
seeds  on  the  smooth  bark  of  an  apple  tree,  all  of  which  germi- 
nated :  two  produced  only  one  radicle  each,  six  produced  two 
radicles  each,  and  one  produced  three;  from  which  it  follows, 
that  two  radicles  are  more  common  than  one  in  the  seeds  of  this 
plant.     There  as  many  embryos  as  radicles. 

"  The  celebrated  Du  Hamel,  arguing  that  the  seeds  of  the 
mistletoe,  like  the  seeds  of  other  plants,  would  germinate  any- 
where, provided  they  had  a  suitable  degree  of  humidity,  made 
them  sprout  not  only  on  (he  barks  of  different  kinds  of  living 
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trees,  but  on  dead  branchea,  on  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  the  ffround, 
&c.  But,  though  they  genninated  in  such  situations,  they  did 
not  live  any  time,  except  on  the  bark  of  living  trees.  M.  Du 
Trochet  made  seeds  of  the  mistletoe  germinate  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  frame  of  a  window,  and  in  both  cases  the  radicles 
directed  themselves  towards  the  interior  of  the  room,  as  if  in 
quest  of  darkness.  (See  Richard's  dements  of  Botany;  and 
Baxter's  Brit.  FlcmKring  Plants,  art.  Viscum.)  The  first  indi- 
cation of  germination  is  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  radicles, 
like  the  sudcer  of  a  house-fly,  but  lai^r;  as  at  A  i  in  jfg.  80., 
which  are  front 
views,  and  at  £  Mn 
the  same  figure, 
which  are  side 
views,  taken  from 
mistletoe  berries, 
which  were  stuck 
on  the  upright  trunk 
of  a  cherry  tree  in 
our  garden  at  Bays- 
water,  in  March, 
1836,  and  germi- 
nated there,  as  they 
appeared  on  the 
20th  of  May  of  the 
same  year.  When 
the  white,  viscous, 
pulpy  matter  of  the 
misdetoe  berry  is  re- 
moved, the  kernel, 
or  seed,  appears  of 
a  greenish  colour,  and  flat ;  sometimes  oval,  at  other  times  tri- 
angular, and  at  other  times  of  various  forms.  In  ^.  60.,  a  is 
the  male  blossom  magnified  ;  b,  the  female  blossom  magnified; 
rf,  a  berry  cut  through,  transversely;  e,  a  seed  divided  vertically, 
showing  the  two  embryos ;  g,  the  embryo  magnified  ;  h,  the  two 
embryos,  with  the  two  radicles  germinating ;  i,  a  single  radicle  ; 
k,  a  side  view,  or  section,  of  the  two  radicles ;  and  I,  a  side 
view,  or  section,  of  the  single  radicle. 

"  It  is  remarked  by  Du  Hamel,  that,  when  the  ibrm  of  the  seed 
is  oval,  generally  one  radicle  only  is  protruded;  but,  when  it  is 
triangular  or  irregular,  2,  3,  or  more,  appear.  It  is  singular,  that, 
while  the  radicle  of  almost  all  other  plants  descends,  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  mistletoe ;  the  young  root  of  which  at  first 
rises  up,  and  then  bends  over  till  it  reaches  the  body  of  the 
substance  to  which  the  seed  has  been  attached,  as  at  lE*  and  /, 
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swells  out  like  the  extremity  of  the  sucker  of  a  house-fly,  or, 
according  to  the  comparison  of  Du  Hamel,  like  the  mouth-piece 
of  a  hunting-horn.  The  extremity  of  the  radicle  having  lixed 
itself  to  the  bark,  if  more  than  one  have  proceeded  from  a  single 
seed,  the  embryos  all  separate  from  it;  and  each,  putting  out 
leaves  at  its  upper  extremity,  becomes  a  separate  plant.  In  the 
case  of  the  seeds  which  germinated  on  the  bark  of  trees  in  our 
garden  at  Bayswater,  the  embryos  had  not  separated  fi-om  the 
seed  on  Aug.  15.,  the  day  on  which  we  correct  this  proof. 
When  the  mistletoe  germinates  on  the  upper  side  of  a  branch, 
the  shoots  bend  upwards ;  but,  if  they  ore  placed  on  the  under 
side,  they  descend  :  when  they  are  placed  on  the  side  of  a  per- 
pendicular trunk,  they  proceed  horizontally,  spreading,  of  course, 
with  the  growth  of  the  plant,  so  as  ultimately  to  form  a  hemi- 
spherical bush.  The  roots  of  the  mistletoe,  which  penetrate  the 
bark,  extend  themselves  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  soft 
wood,  where  the  sap  is  most  abundant,  sometimes  sending  up 
suckers  at  a  distance  from  the  point  where  the  root  entered ;  and 
hence  Professor  Henslow  concludes  that  the  mistletoe  is  propa- 
gated in  the  bark  or  young  wood  of  the  trees  in  which  it  is 
parasitlcally  established,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  terrestrial 
plants  which,  like  the  potato,  jiossess  rhizomata,  or  underground 
stems,  or  suckers,  from  the  surface  of  which  young  plants  are 
developed  at  intervals.  The  roots  of  the  mistletoe,  as  the  tree  on 
which  it  grows  advances  in  growth,  become  embedded  in  the 
solid  wood  ;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  opinion  of  some,  formed 
from  sections  of  a  branch  on  which  the  mistletoe  had  grown  for 
many  years,  that  it  not  only  roots  into  the  bark,  but  into  the 
wood.  This,  however,  would  be  contrary  to  the  wise  economy 
of  nature,  since  it  could  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  the  plant. 
The  effect  of  the  mistletoe  upon  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  is 
injurious  to  the  particular  branch  to  which  it  is  attached;  and 
more  particularly  to  the  part  of  it  which  extends  beyond  the 
point  from  which  the  mistletoe  protrudes.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for,  from  both  the  ascending  and  returning  sap  being  in  a  great 
part  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  parasite,  and  prevented  from 
circulating  properly.  As  it  does  not  appear  that  ony  part  of 
the  sap  returned  by  the  leaves  of  the  mistletoe  enters  into  the 
general  circulation  of  the  ti-ee,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  plants  growing  on  any  branch  would,  after  they 
had  so  &r  injured  that  branch  as  to  prevent  it  from  putting  out 
leaves  at  its  extremities,  occasion  its  death,  as  well  as  their  own 
speedy  destruction.  Hence,  in  orchards,  the  mistletoe  is  always 
removed  as  soon  as  it  appears.  The  injury  which  it  does  is 
much  greater  than  that  efiected  by  other  plants  which  grow  on 
the  bark  of  trees ;  such  as  lichens,  mosses,  ferns,  &c. ;  which, 
though  commonly  called  parasites,  are,  in  botanical  language. 
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epiphytes;  that  is,  inhabiting  trees,  but  not  living  on  their 
substance.  The  nutriment  which  supports  epiphytes  is  derived 
from  the  decay  of  the  outer  bark,  or  from  the  atmosphere.  Two 
experiments  remain  to  be  made  with  the  mistletoe:  the  first  is, 
whether  it  may  be  propagated  by  inserting  cuttings  in  the  live 
bark,  in  the  manner  of  buds  or  grafb ;  and  the  second,  whether 
a  plant  of  mistletoe  would  keep  alive  the  tree  on  which  it  grows, 
nfter  that  tree  was  prevented  from  producing  either  leaves  or 
shoots. 

"  The  propagation  of  the  mistletoe  in  British  nurseries  has 
scarcely  been  attempted :  but  nothing  could  be  easier  on  thorns 
or  crab  apples,  planted  in  pots  for  the  conveniency  of  removal. 
Perhaps,  if  it  were  propagated  on  shoots  of  the  poplar  or  willow, 
truncheons  of  these  trees  with  young  plants  of  mistletoe  on  them 
might  be  taken  oif,  and  planted  as  cuttings,  without  injuring  the 
parasite."  {Arb,  Brit.,  art.  f'iscum,  p.  1025.) 

As  it  is  BOt  yet  too  late  to  stick  on  berries  of  the  mistletoe, 
the  information  communicated  above  may  be  turned  to  imme- 
diate use.  Mistletoe  berries  may  be  most  easily  obtained  through 
a  Herefordshire  or  Worcestershire  nurseryman;  for  example, 
Godsall  of  Hereford,  Smith  of  Worcester,  or  Moss  at  Mal- 
vern. From  the  latter,  plants  may  be  obtained  next  autumn,  as 
stated  above  by  Mr.  Beaton.  —  Cond, 


Art.  VI.  Description  of  an  oiled  Paper  Cap Jbr  protecting  DahUat, 
when  in  Flower,  from  autumnal  Frotts.  By  John  Turnbull, 
Gardener  to  Charles  Cowan,  Esq.,  of  Valleyfiefd  Bank,  Peonycuick. 

1  BEG  leave  to  send  you  an  account  of  an  oiled  paper  cap 
(^.  81.),  for  protecting  the  dahlia  when  in  flower.  For  pro- 
tecting fruit  trees  when  in  blossom,  oiled  paper  frames  have 
been  long  in  use,  and  one  of  the  best  modes  of  applying  them 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  at  Grangemuir,  in  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Societi/s  Memoirs.  I  have  been  very 
successful  in  growing  cucumbers  and  melons  under  oiled  paper 
fi'ames ;  and,  uiougb  they  suffer  much  from  cats  [for  in  one  night 
my  frames  have  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  these  maraud- 
ers), they  are  so  very  cheap,  and  easily  made  in  any  wet  day, 
that  the  damage  may  soon  be  repaired.  In  making  them,  I 
commence  first  with  the  skeleton,  and  then  paste  on  the  paper  ; 
after  which  I  let  them  stand  to  dry.  When  they  are  fully  dry,  I 
put  on  one  good  coat  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  mixed  with  a  little 
white  lead.  These  frames  may  be  made  of  any  shape  or  size 
wanted. 

Our  garden  is  in  a  low  situation,  and  near  water ;  and  my 
dahlias  are  generally  frosted  down  five  or  six  weeks  before  my 
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neighbours',  and  before  one  half  of  them  are  in  flower.  These 
li-ames  will  protect  the  plants  from  the  perpendicular  frost  until 
the  roots  are  ripe.  The  supports  of  the  frame  answer,  also,  for 
supports  to  tie  the  plants  to.  The  top  of  the  frame  ma;  be 
taken  off,  and  put  on,  at  pleasure ;  or  bent  back,  hy  taking  out 
the  wire.  When  these  frames  are  once  made,  they  are  easily 
kept  up,  and  they  will  endure  for  many  years,  with  little  repair. 
In  many  places,  supports  for  dahlias  are  not  got  without  trouble 
and  expense ;  and,  after  all,  they  do  not  protect  the  plants  from 
the  frost ;  but  my  shade  will  do  so.  My  object,  at  present,  is  to 
protect  my  dahlias  from  autumnal  frosts,  which  nip  all  the  ten- 
derest  plants,  such  as  the  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  the  Lady  Milner, 
and  the  Conqueror  of  Kurope  dahlias,  when  in  fiill  beauty.  These 
frames  will  also  shade  fully  expanded  flowers  from  the  sun,  when 
you  wish  the  fine  colours  to  l^  preserved.  If  the  above  direc- 
tions be  properly  attended  (o,  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 
VaUfjl/ield  Batik,  Pennycuick,  near  Edinbtagh, 
March  12.  1837. 

The  model  sent  to  illustrate  the  above  paper  is  1 8  in.  long.  The 
cap,  or  bead,  which  may  be  described  as  a  four-sided  cupola,  is 
1 3  in.  on  the  side  at  the  lowest  part,  or  rim  ,■  and  the  perpendicu- 
lar height  of  it  is  Sin.  In,^.  81.  a  represents  the  stake  which 
supports  the  cap ;  b,  the  four  side  branches  to  which  the  dahlia 
shoots  are  tied ;  c,  a  wooden  peg  for  fastening  the  teiion  of  the 
cap  into  the  mortise  of  the  stake ;  d,  a  hook^  wire  attached  to 
the  stake,  and  adapted  to  an  eye  in  the  stem  of  the  cap,  to  make 
sure  of  holding  the  latter  fast;  e,  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  skeleton,  or  frame,  of  the  cap  is  shown  by  the  letters 
y"  to  /.  This  figure  is  a  geometrical  elevation  of  one  side,  in 
which  y  is  the  summit  where  the  two  ribs  that  form  the  four 
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angles  of  the  cap  cross  each  other,  and  into  which  the  stem  {g) 
is  inserted ;  h  shows  the  edge  of  the  mortise ;  t,  the  lower  wire ; 
it)  the  upper  wire ;  and  /,  naif  of  one  of  the  ribs ;  the  half  of 
the  other  l>eiDg  represented  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  figure. 

A  perspective  view  of  the  skeleton  of  the  cap  is  represented 
by  m,  in  which  may  be  seen  (at  n)  the  hole  in  the  tenon  for  the 
peg  (c),  and  the  eye,  a  little  farth»-  up,  for  the  hook  {d). 

A  perspective  elevation  of  the  stake,  with  the  c^  on,  b  repre- 
sented at  J). 

In  constructing  stakes  of  this  kind,  the  workman  will,  of 
course,  adjust  the  leneth  of  the  stake,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
cap,  to  the  height  anJ^  breadth  of  the  plant  to  be  protected.  The 
model  sent  might  answer  for  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  and  other 
green-house  plants,  when  newly  turned  out  into  the  borders.  It 
would  also  answer  for  dahliasi  when  newly  turned  out ;  but  for 
full-grown  dahlias  the  stake  would  require  to  be  from  3  ft.  to 
5a.liigh. 

Caps  of  this  sort,  made  sufficiently  large,  and  with  the  stem 
coming  through  the  cupola,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  handle,  might, 
perhaps,  form  a  very  gfwd  winter  protection  for  cauliflowers,  or 
spring  protection  for  ridged-out  cucumbers,  &c.;  and  it  might 
serve  to  accelerate  rhubarb  in  the  open  air,  instead  of  hand- 
glasses, which  were  so  successfully  used  for  that  purpose  by 
Alexander  M'Leair,  Esq.  A  cap  of  basketwork,  of  the  same 
form  as  that  just  described,  with  a  stem  to  support  it,  in  order 
that  its  rim  might  not  rot  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
mij^l^  perhaps,  be  used  as  a  protection  for  cauliflowers  and 
other  plants  throughout  the  winter.  —  Cond. 


AnT.  VIL  Ok  the  Balanintu  ntlcKm,  or  common  Nut  fVeeoil.  By 
J.  WiOHTOK,  Gardener  to  Lord  Stafford  at  CoMCy  Hall ;  with  a 
Note  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  Sec.  Eat.  Soc. 
I  HAVE  never  remarked  in  your  pages  any  notice  of  the  C^ir- 
cillio  nilcum  of  Linmeus  (Balaninus  nucum  Germar)  attack- 
ing vines ;  nor  is  this  insect  mentioned  among  those  which  are 
found  on  vines.  I  never  observed  it  before  the  spring  of  the 
present  year;  when,  in  Uie  month  of  April,  just  as  my  vines 
began  to  show  fruit,  the  young  shoots  b^^  to  drop  oC  Sup- 
posing that  the  mbchief  was  caused  by  snails,  I  made  diligent 
search  im  these  destructive  enemies ;  but,  to  my  great  surprise, 
1  discovered  hundreds  of  the  weevil  underneath  the  old  bark  of 
the  vines.  Had  I  not  fortunately  made  this  discovery,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  insect^  the  whole  crop  of  fruit  would 
have  been  gone  in  a  few  days.  The  method  I  adopted  to  de- 
stroy them  was  the  following :  —  I  took  off  all  the  old  bark, 
examined  Uie  vines  carefully,  and  killed  all  I  could  6nd.     Then 
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2  put  bandages  of  woollen  cloth  round  the  items,  and  ruhbed 
over  the  bandRges  with  grease  and  tmin  oil.  I  never  found 
them  pass  these  bandages.  At  night,  I  found  plenty  of  these 
insects  on  that  part  of  the  vine  below  the  bandage,  all  making 
their  way  up  the  stem ;  but  they  never  ventured  beyond  the 
bandage.  Night  is  the  best  time  t»  look  for  them :  but  this 
must  be  done  very  cautiously ;  for  they  drop  off  if  the  vines  are 
ever  so  little  shaken,  or  if  a  light  is  held  near  them.  What  few 
I  found  above  the  bandages  were  only  those  which  had  escaped 
ray  previoua  search ;  they  are  exactly  the  colour  of  the  bark.  I 
put  oil  and  grease  on  the  ends  of  the  wires  also,  to  prevent  their 
approach  that  way.  I  cannot  account  for  their  presence  in  my 
hot-houses,  except  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  brought  in 
with  the  leaves  which  I  use  in  the  pits.  It  is  the  same  msect 
which  attacks  raspberries  in  cold  springs. 
Cossey  Hall,  Norfolk,  Nov.  8.  1836. 

Not  having  ever  heard  of  ony  instance  of  the  nut  weevil  so 
entirely  changing  its  habits  as  is  here  detailed,  and  there  being 
several  other  species  of  weevils  which  do  mischief  to  the  vine,  1 
nm  induced  to  enquire  whether  Mr.  Wighton  is  certain  as  to 
the  specific  identity  of  his  insect  with  the  nut  weevil.  The 
Baron  Walckenaer,  in  his  curious  Memoir  upon  the  Vine  Insects, 
which  has  already  been  translated  and  published,  both  in  the 
EiUotnological  Magazine  and  in  Mr.  Taylor's  Philosophical  Me- 
moir, hns  described  the  economy  of  Rhynchites  Bicchuf  and  R^ 
betul^ti,  both  of  which  are  very  destructive.  The  Otiorh^uchus 
Itgudtici  Fab.  (figured  by  Olivier  in  his  Ent.,  p.  7.  fig.  77. )>  also, 
every  year  destroys  great  quantities  of  the  vines  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  and  devours  the  young  shoots  of  asparagus, 
&c.  It  is  found  in  sandy  places,  and  in  the  hollaws,  and  at  the 
bottom,  of  old  walls.  (See  Diet.  Classique  des  Scien.  Nat.,  art. 
Charaason.)  It  is  curious  that  the  Baron  Walckenaer  has  omitted 
nil  reference  to  the  injuries  produced  by  this  insect.  Will  Mr. 
Wighton  oblige  me  by  forwarding  to  Mr.  Loudon,  at  his  con- 
3e,  one  of  his  weevils  for  my  inspectioo?  —  J.  O.  Westwood. 


AiiT.  VIII.  Floricmhural  and  Botanical  Noticet  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
neoily  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  that  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encydopadia  of  Plants,"  and  ^ 
the  "  Horlus  Brilannicus." 

Ctirtis's  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  3j.  Gd.  coloured,  3*.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jikckson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

EdKards't  Botanical  Register/  in  monthly  numbcri,  each  containing 
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eight  plates;  4^.  colotired,  Sf.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Liadley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Saeet't  Britith  Flower-Garden;  in  monthly  numbere,  each  containing 
Tour  plates;  Sj.  coloured,  •is.Sd.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linniean  Society. 

VLjnunccla'cejb.  - 

ISBB:  DELPHI'S  It)  M 

Tu.  •BuWHfi'Hott.  BulD*-i    3(^    (.pi    f   ]nj    D.B    EDf;  brtaid    .>    D    p.l    Bat.ng.lM4. 

"  This  .Oelphlnium  presents  to  the  eye  the  most  gorgeous 
mass  of  deep  lapis  lozuti  blue  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe,  without 
on  appearance  of  exaggeration,  the  eSect  of  several  plants  grow- 
ing in  a  cluster,  and  well  packed  up  with  s]>ecies  whose  colours 
harmonise  with  the  blue."  Messrs.  Rotlisson  received  this 
TDelphinium  from  a  friend  at  Manchester,  several  years  ago, 
under  the  name  of  Z>elphinium  Barl6w/i ;  and  they  believe  it  to 
have  been  raised  by  a  florist  of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manchester ;  probably  from  D.  grandifl^rum  and  D.  el^tumt 
as  it  partakes  in  growth  and  flower  of  the  character  of  both.  It 
is  very  easy  of  cultivation ;  and  it  appears  to  flourish  in  every 
soil  and  situation.  Messrs.  RoUisson  have  had  plants  in  bloom 
throughout  the  whole  of  summer  and  autumn;  the  principal 
stems  sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  7  ft.  and  8  ft.,  and  much 
branched.  It  is  met  with  sometimes  also  under  the  name  of  D. 
phoeniceum.  {Bot.  Beg;  April.) 

Papaverdcea. 

am.  *CaRY3e-lS  Uoil    CniTun.       {Nu»d><tMC*naN>,iicckbnlodKoiiiBlDbeuitr;l<>>>t<ulcia 
•comiAcla  £MJ.    ea^msl^tT  ilaar/    Aa'uI    |t.a    Y    CiUronU    ...    S   <M    BoL  Kt- IMS. 

"  This  plant  seems  to  stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to 
Chryseijcalifomica  and  crocea,  as  these  to  each  other;  that  is 
to  say,  if  they  aie  distinct,  so  is  this  ;  but,  if  they  are  varieties 
only  of  one  species,  this  must  be  reduced  to  that  species  also. 
It  differs  from  both  of  them,  in  having  a  much  more  dwarf  com- 
pact habit;  the  segments  of  the  leaves  very  slightly  toothed, 
instead  of  deeply  lot^ ;  and  in  the  flowers  being  &r  smaller. 

"  With  respect  to  the  generic  name,  which,  it  will  be  pet^ 
ceived,  is  altered  from  £schsch61tz(a  to  Chryseii,  I  beg  to  insert 
the  following  note  from  a  botanical  friend,  on  whose  correct 
judgment  I  place  great  reliance :  — 

"  '  It  is  surprising  that  so  great  a  violation  of  an  established 
botanical  rule  as  is  contained  in  the  generic  name  Eschsch61tz<a 
should  have  been  so  long  permitted  to  remain.  The  rule  to 
which  we  refer  is,  that  two  different  genera  should  not  both  he 
named  in  honour  of  the  same  individual,  or  of  the  same  family. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  name  Linnee'a  must  be  held  to  comme- 
RKHVte  both  the  elder  and  the  younger  Linnteus ;  and  it  would 
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not  be  «I)owable  to  establish  a.  difierent  genus  LinnK"*!  in 
lionour  of  the  latter.  It  is  evident  that  nothing  but  confusion 
would  arise  from  neglecting  a  rule  of  such  plain  utility. 

**  *  Now,  in  the  present  case,  the  generic  name  Eschschtitzi'a 
has  been  previously  appropriated  to  a  genus  among  the  Labi- 
klx,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  £^hscholtz  senior.  This 
genua  has  been  universally  received ;  among  others,  by  Mr. 
Bentham,  in  bis  recent  arrangement  of  the  Labiitse ;  and,  ctMi- 
sequently,  the  tame  name  cannot  be  applied,  with  any  proprie^, 
to  designate  a  different  genus  of  the  order  Apaver&cec,  in 
commemoration  of  his  son,  Eschscholtz  jtmior,  the  botanist 
who  accompanied  Kolzebue  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.  It 
is  true,  that  we  find  the  former  name  spelled  Elsh6ltzja  in  b<^ 
tanical  works,  which  appears  to  make  a  difference  between  them ; 
but  this  has  no  better  foundation  than  an  error  of  the  press  ; 
the  two  individuals  to  whom  the  genera  are  dedicated  standing 
to  each  other,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  in  the  relation  of 
&ther  and  son.  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  this  anomaly  should 
be  removed  from  our  nomenclature,  and  that  the  name  should 
be  preserved  to  the  plant  to  which  it  was  originally  appropriated. 

"  '  This  beautiful  genus  was  first  discovered  by  Menzies,  in 
Vancouver's  voyage.  It  might,  therefore,  with  propriety  have 
been  named  Menzi&s/a,  had  not  that  name  been  preoccupied.' 

"  Unwilling  as  I  am  to  become  a  party  to  change  the 
csUblished  names  of  plants,  in  consequence  of  the  gf^^t  incon- 
venience to  which  it  generally  leads,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
foregoing  observations  are  unanswerable."  [Bot,  Reg.,  April.) 

Onagricea. 

1185.  CI.A'RK/J  tsn 

•g«u«ldK  i>HV- V5.    OiuiibUkt    O     pi    1    III    F    CiUninU    ISH    S     pi     Swt.  Hi.  I.^"^ 

"  A  native  of  California,  where  it  was  discovered  by  the  late 
Mr.  Douglas,  on  his  second  visit  to  that  country;  and  from 
seeds  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Hurticultural  Society  plants 
were  raised  in  the  spring  of  1SS5.  Its  claims  to  a  place  in  the 
flower  border  will  not  stand  in  competition  with  its  more  showy 
congeners,  C>  pulch^lla  and  6lew;ans ;  but  the  plant  is  interesting 
to  the  botanist,  as  supplying  a  further  link  of  connexion  between 
Clarkia  and  fZhotb^ra,  The  plant  is  a  hardy  annual,  growing 
luxuriantlv  in  the  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  ripening  its  taam 
freely  in  the  open  border."  {Swt.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  Apm) 

Cactdcea  or  Opuattdcea. 

3X&  ECHINOCA'CTOS 

•HnUUtiM  ifooL     MaUvJoinnd   ■-  Z3   cb    |    _    T    HmIco    ISX    D   i.p    BoL  mi.  SM 

Communicated  to  Dr.  Hooker  by  Messrs.  Mackie  of  the 
Norwich  Nursery.  **  The  beautiful,  short,  white,  and  distinctly 
placed  fiiscicles  of  spines  form  a  singular  contrast  with  the  dark 
green  of  the  plant,  and,  together  with  the  short  and  depressed 
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stem,  readily  distinguish  it  from  E.  Otibnis  Bot.  Mag^  t.  3107. 
It  flowers  freely,  producing  several  blossoms  every  year." 

"  Mr.  Frederick  Mackie,  whose  skill  and  experience  in  horti- 
culture are  very  great,  observes  that  he  is  very  successful  in 
flowering  the  different  species  of  Echinoc&ctus,  by  growing  them 
*'  very  near  the  glass,  and,  during  the  summer  time,  in  a  very  high 
temperature,  by  keeping  the  upper  glasses  of  the  house  close ; 
strong  light  and  heat  being  necessary  for  expanding  their  blossoms 
in  perfection.  Some  of  them  will  close  immediately  upon  being 
removed  to  a  cooler  place.  It  is  also  very  necessary  to  have  the 
pots  well  drained,  as  the  roots  are  liable  to  decoy  if  the  earth 
is  at  all  sodden  with  moisture.  I  think  that  setting  the  free- 
growing  species  in  poor  soil  is  quite  a  mistake ;  for  we  invariably 
find  that  they  thrive  better  in  good  soil,  provided  it  be  well 
drained,  and  if  they  are  planted  in  small  pots."  {Bot.  Beg.,  ApriL) 

Gestieracem. 

•lUsWiUiifl.    bckk-nd    AISI   orS  Jn    ISM    S    BcuU    O   yi    But  t*»  USt 

"  A  native  of  Brazil,  whence  it  was  received  by  the  HorU- 
cultural  Society,  in  whose  garden  it  flowered  in  June  1834.  It 
is  readily  cultivated  in  peat  end  loam."  (.So/.  Beg.,  April.) 


I    W.  udf    Cillftnb    ...    D    p.1    Bof,  n) 

"  A  Califbmian  perennial,  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  from  seeds  picked  off  some  of  Mr.  Douglas's 
dried  specimens.  In  its  native  country,  it  appears  to  be  a  stout 
branching  plant,  bearing  a  profusion  of  small  white  and  purple 
flowers ;  but,  when  cultivated,  it  has  been  found  so  tender  and 
difficult  to  manage,  that  little  of  its  native  beauty  is  developed.'^ 
(B(a.  Beg.,  April.) 

I\imtddcea, 

Ua  .(NAOA'LLIS  38tl  NsbCIU 

•AbicAH  D.  Dm   imcflwMrai    ){  lAI  «  1    mr    LI    ...    ISSa    C    pi   Swt.  Br.  a..f«il.  JTI. 

"  Few  plants  make  a  more  brilliant  display  in  the  flower- 
border,  especially  if  planted  in  groups,  than  do  the  diflerent 
species  ana  varieties  of  this  el^ant  genus,  which  is  therefore 
deservedly  a  general  favourite  with  the  culdvatorg  of  showy 
flowers.  The  present  very  pretty  variety  was  communicated  in 
May  last,  by  the  Hon.  W.  T.  H.  Fox  Strangways,  from  his 
collection  at  Abbotsbury  Castle,  Dorset.  The  colour  of  the 
flower  is  intermediate  between  A.  Mondlli  and  firutic6sa,  which, 
we  are  convinced,  are  nothing  more  than  mere  varieties  of  one 
and  the  same  species,  having  no  other  mark  except  colour  to 
distinguish  them.  Indeed,  botanists  have  been  disposed  to  place 
too  much  reliance  upon  colour  in  this  genus,  in  which  it  is  an 
equally  fallacious  test  of  specific  difference  as  in  the  other  genera 
of  Primulas."  (Svjt.  Br.  FL-Gard.,  April.) 
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BegomixxK. 

MSL  BEOtTN^^  [IWW.  IL  S.1I1. 

■BooiSplai  (KM    gocainicd    K  CSl    v  S     ■■  W   BniU  1ES9    D  Lp    Da<. »«.  3»ii.|   Qud. 

*<  This  is  one  of  the  many  species  of  this  handsome  genus  for 
which  our  stoves  are  indebted  to  M.  Otto  of  the  Roval  Berlin 
Garden.  It  was  introduced  from  Brazil  to  that  collection  in 
1826,  (jy  M.  Deppe."  {^Bot.  Mag.,  April.) 

OrchiJdceee. 

•ACROFE'RA  UkA.    Acuhm.    (Fnmiln,  tbantmnltT,  ud  ■iro,!  imillHck.ivbu)  ftuB  tbt 
UtlitataUfrBni^l'UlbtM.fatltbtlMlam.)  fp.r.*    Brt.  nt.  3169. 

•loUlfMr  UiHlU     LnddlfH-t     « IS]     DC  t     an.!     Ill*  Yillat  ud  Pstpl^     Hcxks    ISES.     D 
Srmmtmt :  MuilLMl  nMU  KxTZU.  16b. 

"  A  very  singular  epiphytous  orchideous  plant,  introduced 
into  the  stoves  of  this  country  from  Xalapa  in  Mexico,  by  Mr. 
George  Loddlges ;  whence  Dr.  Lindley  has  been  led  to  distin- 

(rui&h  it  by  his  name :  a  compliment  which  that  liberal  and  able 
lorticuUurist  well  merits.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  quite 
peculiar :  the  racemes  are  quite  pendent,  and,  in  the  state  of  bud, 
and  after  the  first  expansion,  the  long  and  regularly  decurved 
ovaries  are  arranged  in  three  rows."  {Bot.  Mag.,  April.) 

LCLU  inotx  Oar*.  Vw.  il.  XL 

TU.  •BuclKtUiH  UdU.     Buka^    ^  CS   ■>    H   '    '    Ktxlca    tBS3    O   ^r.w    BoLi^lMT- 

"  A  native  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  procured  by  Messrs, 
Low  and  Co.  Dr.  Lindley  believes  it  to  be  common  in  some 
parts  of  that  country,  and  that  considerable  quantities  have  been 
recently  imported.  The  drawing  was  received  from  tiie  rich 
collection  of  George  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham."  (So/.  Beg., 
April.) 

•TBICHOCBKTRUU  fSppig.    TmicnociNnni.      {Froni  OirU,  hilr,  mnd  ktalrS*.  dthcr  ■  tpat  ir  ■ 
ccotn:  but  tb*  uvUuJHhlv  oT  tfaAwonl  bnqtuumiL) 
■fdKuni  UMI.    bniwiHAwn^   ^  SS   cu    I  J'  O.W.P  Vciln  ISK    D  p.c.w  Bot.nt.l»l. 
«inrw:  AtBUHatL  tamxa  iSm. 

Imported  from  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Knight  of  the  King's  Road, 
from  whom  Dr.  Lindley  received  it  in  flower  ia  July  ofTast  year. 
It  is  a  stove  epiphyte,  and,  apparently,  by  no  means  of  difficult 
cultivation.  {Bot.  Beg.,  April.) 

Monslrotts  MyAntktis  cristdius.  —  "  Accustomed  as  botanists 
DOW  are  to  the  freaks  and  roasqueradings  of  nature,  and  to 
the  strangest  departures  from  all  rules,  at  every  step  among 
orchideous  plants,  there  is  certainty  nothing  upon  lecord  to 
be  for  a  moment  compared  with  the  case  now  before  ns.  It 
is  that  of  a  plant  of  My^nthtis  crist&tus  changing  into  a  Mo- 
nach&nthus,  related  to  Monachanthus  viridis,  and  combining  in 
its  own  proper  person  no  fewer  than  three  supposed  genera: 
MjAnthus,  Monach^nthus,  and  Calasetum." 

"  I  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  very  much  whether  auv  one 
would  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  such  transmutations 
\ipon  weaker  evidence  than  that  I  am  about  to  produce.  In  this 
very  Botanical  Begisfei;  vol.  xii.  fol.  966.,  in  April,  1826,  is 
the  following  note  under  Catasctum  cristatuni :  — 
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"  '  Tlie  unimportance  of  ihe  peculiarity  which  exists  In  the 
labellum  (namely,  its  flattened  or  fringed  and  crested  state)  is 
manifested  in  a  singular  manner  by  a  curious  monster  of  this 
plant,  which  we  have  observed  on  an  individual  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden.  Among  flowers  of  the  ordinary  structure, 
two  or  three  others  were  observed,  in  which  the  labellum  was 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  Catas^tum  tridentatum  ; 
that  is  to  say,  destitute  of  the  crested  appendage,  and  perfectly 
gnleate  and  naked.' 

"  This,  I  repeat,  appeared  to  me  so  extraordinary  a  state- 
ment, especially  as,  after  seven  years,  it  had  never  been  corro> 
boraled  by  any  other  case  of  the  same  kind,  that  I  concluded  I 
must  have  made  some  mistake ;  and  I  accordingly  formed  the 
genus  Myfinthus  out.  of  a  species  nearly  allied  to  the  very  Ca- 
taskum  cristatum  which,  in  1826,  I  had  seen  sporting  back  to 
C.  tridentatum. 

"  Not  content  with  this,  I  added  the  genus  Monach&nthus, 
distinguishing  it  from  Catas^tum  by  the  want  of  cirrbi  on  its 
column,  and  by  its  perianth  being  turned  back ;  and,  when  the 
original  species,  M.  viridis,  was  sent  me  from  Wentworth,  pre- 
viously to  publication  in  the  Bolanicai  Register,  1 752.,  I  felt  no 
doubt  of  its  being  an  entirely  distinct  plant.  Even  when  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  assured  me  that  it  was  beyond  all  doubt  an  accidental 
sport  of  Catasetum  tridentatum,  I  still  adhered  to  my  idea  that 
an  imported  plant  of  Monachanthus  viridis  had  been  accidentally 
taken  for  the  latter  common  species.  Nor  do  I  think  that,  as  a 
botanist,  I  was  to  be  blamed  for  these  errors ;  the  genera  being 
founded  upon  characters  that  were  apparently  important,  and 
which,  most  assuredly,  no  one  could,  a  priori,  have  suspected 
could  pass  into  each  other  in  the  manner  that  has  now  been  seen. 
If,  however,  it  should  be  thought  that  I  ought  to  have  been 
aware  of  such  metamorphoses,  I  at  least  have  lost  no  time  in 
acknowledging  the  mistakes,  aud  putting  others  on  their  guard 
against  them  for  the  future. 

*'  M.  Schomburgh  has  lately  sent  to  the  Linneean  Society, 
from  Demerara,  a  specimen  of  another  Monachanthus  sporting 
to  a.  crested  My&nthus ;  of  which,  I  presume,  some  account 
will  in  due  time  be  published.  And  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
following  example  of  this  tendency  in  a  very  different  genus. 

"  In  18S6,  Mr.  Wilmore  of  Oldfield,  near  Birmingham, 
sent  me  a  specimen  of  Cycn^hes,  which  had  broad  petals,  a 
short  column  hooded  and  dilated  at  the  apex,  and  abroad 
roundish  lip  gibbous  at  the  base,  and  with  its  stalk  much  shorter 
than  the  column.  It  was,  however,  destitute  of  scent  t  while 
Cycni^ches  Loddigtett  has,  as  is  well  known,  a  delicious  odour 
of  vanilla.  I  had  no  doubt  of  iu  being  a  distinct  species,  and 
culled  it  C.  cucultuta.     But,  in  the   autumn   of  1836,  in   the 
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garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  a  plant  of  Cycnoches  pro* 
duced  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  stem  two  racemes: 
those  of  one  raceme  were  the  well-knowa  ira^rant  flowers  of 
Cycnoches  Loddiff^'i ;  and  of  the  other,  the  scentless  flowers  of 
the  new  C.  cucuUata."   {Bot.  B^.,  April.) 

The  circutostanoe  of  three  kinds  of  flowers,  so  distinct  as  to 
have  been  considered  by  botanists  as  belonging  to  three  different 
genera,  being  found  upon  one  flower  spike,  is  so  very  singular, 
nmt  it  ought  to  proauce  the  greatest  caution  among  species- 
makers;  even  In  constituting  species  in  those  orders  and  tribes 
of  hardy,  herbaceous,  and  ligneous  plants,  with  which  every 
one  is  comparatively  familiar.  We  recommend  such  of  our 
readers  as  take  an  interest  in  matters  of  this  kind,  to  study  the 
article  in  the  Botanical  Register,  along  with  the  beautiful 
coloured  plate  which  accompanies  iL 


Art.  I>    Botanical  PeriodicaU. 
I.  Stmerb^t  Englith  Botany !  small  edition,  publlihed  in  Dumben, 

price  2(.  each,  every  alternate  Saturday.    Nos.  165.  and  166.  bare 

just  appeared. 
8.  Baxter's  British  FUmering  Plants}    in   Svo  numbers,  1*.  plain, 

and  2(.  coloured.    No.  57.  appeared  April  I. 

Oua  last  notice  of  these  works  was  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  $99.  and 
594. ;  and  we  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  not  having,  before  this 
lime,  repeated  our  very  strong  recommendation  of  them  to  the 

Eublic.  They  are  both  executed  in  the  most  superior  manner, 
oth  as  regards  letterpress  and  engravings  ;  and  they  are  both 
sold  at  a  price  so  low,  that  nothing  but  a  very  extensive  sale  can 
remunerate  their  authors.  Gardeners  and  others,  who  can  at  all 
afford  it,  ought  to  take  in  the  one  work  or  the  other;  for  either 
will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  them,  as  long  as  they  live  and  have 
any  taste  for  plants;  and  if,  at  any  time,  they  should  wish  to 
dispose  of  such  a  work,  they  will  be  able  to  do  so  for  almost  as 
much  as  it  cost  them.  We  refer  to  what  we  have  said  on  this 
subject  in  our  eleventh  volume. 


Abt.  II-  An  Analysis  of  the  British  Ferns  and  their  Allies,  taitk 
CopoerjAite  Engravings  of  every  Species  and  Variety.  By  George 
W.  rraocis.  Author  of  a  "  Catalogue  of  British  Flowering  Plants 
and  Ferns."     8vo,  68  pages,  and  6  plates.     London.     Price  44. 

To  the  young  gardener,  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  British  ferns,  Uiis  work  may  safely  be  reccnnmended,  for  its 
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accaracy,  and  for  its  cheapness.  The  engravings,  which,  as  the 
tjtlepage  expresses,  exhibit  every  species  and  variety,  are  exe- 
cuted with  extraordinary  accuracy  and  beauty,  by  the  author 
himself,  from  specimens  in  his  possession.  The  following 
remarks  on  the  soil,  geography,  and  culture  of  ferns  wiQ 
interest  every  gardener :  — 

y.  —  He  diBtribation  of  the  fema  in  Britain  ot^a  nothing 
,  [hey  otKiund  chiefly  in  the  more  wood;  and  moist  conntriea,  an 

rarely  fouod  growing  upon  cbalk,  nor,  except  two  specieti,  near  the  tea :  tome 
aBect  the  highest  mountainous  situationB,  othera  only  swampy  Talleys.  Our 
Urger  species  luxuriate  on  the  banks  o[  ditches,  in  Ehuly  lanes;  while  the 
smaller  and  more  filmy  kinds  are  general!;  found  in  situatJooi  diametrically 
oppodte  to  these,  as  on  ruins,  old  walls,  &e.  As  the  latter  stations  cannot  be 
natural  to  any  plants  wbatero',  we  are  bound  to  look  for  their  real  habitati 
in  situations  eimilar  to  these  artificial  ones,  as  on  rocka  and  loft;  banks  ;  and 
here  we  find  all  our  delicate  Species  furnished  with  very  Ions  roots,  to  run 
into  the  interstices  of  the  crags.  Moisture  and  shade  are  equally  necessary  to 
all  the  fern  tribe ;  they  grow,  therefm^,  for  the  nrost  part  in  nonhem  aqwcts, 
and  on  damp  porous  stones. 

"  Soil  and  CuUnre.  —  The  soil  which  lutpears  to  ssree  best  with  the  ferns 
is  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould  or  bog  eanfi,  and  sand;  loom.  There  is  some 
difficult;  in  transplanting  them  with  success,  and  Ihey  are  very  impatient  of  the 
knife;  so  much  so,  that  the  common  brakes  ma;  be  'entirely  eradic^ed  by 
cuttii^  down  the  fronds  as  the;  arise  for  three  or  four  years  in  succession. 
The  species  of  Polypodiuni,  Cistopteris,  Scolopcndrium,  Blechnum,  Pt^is, 
and  most  of  the  genus  Aspidium  and  Asplenium,  when  once  eBtafalijhed  in  a 
garden,  thrive  well  in  the  borders  or  on  rockwork.  Their  place  of  growth 
must  not  be  too  exposed ;  yet  few  plants  suffer  more  from  a  contaminUed  at- 
mosgriiere  tfian  this  tribe.  Crypttwranuna  crispa,  Orammitis  Ceterach,  Aspi- 
dium Lonchitis,  Asplcnium  lanceolatimi,  marinum,  viride  and  septentrtonale, 
seem  to  languish  for  their  native  freedom.  They  require  the  shelter  of  a 
frame  or  green-house  to  compensate  for  the  purity  of  the  air  of  their  lofty  at 
expos^  homes. 

"Fems  are  easily  propagated  from  the  spores,  nothing  more  being  necessary 
than  putting  into  a  garclen  pot  some  stones  or  broken  rubbish  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  top,  covering  these  with  an  inch  in  depth  of  very  finely  sifted 
sandy  loam,  and  then  sowing  the  spores  upon  it,  covering  the  whole  with  a 
flat  ^ece  of  glass,  and  placing  it  in  a  green-house. 

"  Firluei.  —  The  uses  of  the  ferns  are  not  very  conspicuous.  Their  bitter 
principle  renders  them  unpalatable  to  all  creatures.  Neither  men  nor  brutes 
employ  an;  species  as  an  article  of  food,  unless  driven  by  the  necessity  of 
hunger ;  and  even  the  little  insects  that  infest  the  herbaria  revise  to  prey  upon 
them.  The;  are  not,  however,  wholly  useless  either  in  medicine  or  the  arts. 
Thdr  nauseous  taste  renders  them  efBcadoua  in  expelling  intestinal  worms : 
some  of  them  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  brewing,  and  with 
better  success  than  most  other  plants,  on  account  of  the  tannin  and  galUc  acid 
the;  cont^n  precipitating  the  feculent  matter  in  the  wort.  The  same  non- 
stituent  principle  renders  them  also  serviceable  in  preparing  kid  and  other 
light  leatherst  and  they  peld  much  comparatively  jnire  potass  when  burnt. 
"Hie  dried  fronds  of  the  conunon  brakes  are  valuable  to  pack  fruit  in,  and,  as 
they  retain  moisture  less,  are  nmch  better  than  straw  to  shield  garden  pinita 
from  frost.  Except  for  these  uses,  the  British  ferns  have  been  little  em- 
^^ed,  unless,  indeed,  for  those  purposes  to  which  most  plants,  what  dry,  are 
available;  namely,  for  thatch,  for  fodder,  and  for  fuel." 
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252  .  ChantUer  and  Boolh's  CamdUea. 

Art.  III.  liiutimioni  and  Deicripliatu  ifftha  Planit  tuAtcA  compote 
the  Natural  Order  Catttelliea,  and  of  the  Varittiet  of  Camellia 
japonica  cultivated  in  the  Gardem  ijf  Great  Britain,  The  Draw- 
ing! by  Alfred  Chandler ;  the  Descriptions  b;  Williain  Beattie 
Booth,  A.L.S.    Folio,  Vol.  II.  Part  I.    London. 

The  concluding  part  of  vol.  i.  of  this  splendid  work  was 
noticed  in  our  Vol.  VIII.  p.  SIl.;  and,  in  introducing  th«  firat 
number  of  vol.  ii.,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  the  plates  and 
the  letterpress  are  of  the  same  superior  description  as  before. 
The  colouring  of  the  plates  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  it  is 
soperior  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  previously  seen.  We 
particularly  admire  the  plate  of  Cam^Iita  japonica  Gilgsit,  in  tlie 
present  number.  It  is  a  picture  which  every  cultivator  of  the 
camellia  might  delight  to  frame,  to  decorate  the  walls  of  his 
library.  The  drawings  are  all  by  Alfred  Chandler,  and  the 
colouring  b  executed  under  his  superintendence ;  the  en- 
graver is  E.  S.  Weddell,  the  artist  who  was  employed  on  Mr. 
Lambert's  splendid  work,  the  genus  finus.  The  varieties  figured 
in  the  present  number  are  as  follows:  — 41.  Camellia  Jajtdnica 
ColviWu  Smi.  Br.  Sl.-Gard. ;  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  988.  '*  A  very  fine 
variety,  although,  in  our  opinion,  it  scarcely  deserves  the  high 
character  given  to  it  by  Sweet."  {p.  41.) — 42.  Cj.Bealeu  Palmer 
in  Chand.  Introduced  by  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  of  Clapham,  in 
1831.  The  original  plant  came  from  Japan  to  Macao^  in  China, 
in  1828,  and  was  exchanged  for  Chinese  plants  with  Thomas 
Beale,  Esq.,  by  whom  it  was  increased,  and  in  compliment  to 
whom  it  was  mimed  by  Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Beale  has  been  up- 
wards of  forty  years  in  China,  and  has  been  indefatigable  in 
collecting  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  and  sending  them  to  England. 
Tlie  leaves  of  C.  j.  Beal^it  resemble  those  of  Kawes's  variegated 
waratah,  Aib.  Brit.,  p.  387.  The  flowers  are  showy,  though 
not  very  double  ;  and  they  are  about  4  in.  in  diameter.  They  ere 
of  a  fine  clear  red,  and  composed  of  four  or  five  rows  of  nearly 
equal-sized  petals.  The  outer  ones,  1  in.  or  1^  in.  broad,  being 
cupped  and  curved  at  the  edges,  resemble  so  many  small  red- 
coloured  shells,  and  give  a  feature  which  is  of  itself  sufRcient  to 
characterise  this  variety.  —  43.  C  J.  GileA'i  Chand.  Raised  in 
1826,  from  seed  of  the  waratah,  by  Mr.  William  Giles,  gardener 
to  John  Dodsoii,  Esq.,  of  Clapham,  after  whom  it  is  named. 
Tbe  plant  is  weaker  and  more  pendulous  than  the  parent ;  but 
it  grows  freely,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  lose  its  buds  as  some  of 
the  other  kinds.  The  leaves  are  large,  ovate-oblong,  and 
pointed ;  but  not  flat  and  thick,  like  those  of  the  waratah. 
"  The  flowers,  though  liable  to  vary,  are,  when  well  striped, 
remarkably  showy ;  Being  of  a  fine  dark  red  colour,  with  the 
white  very  clear  and  distinct,  and  from  4  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter. 
Sometimes,  like  the  flowers  of  the  double-striped,  they  come 
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entirely  of  a  deep  red,  without  any  white;  but  their  most  ususl 
character  is  to  have  nearly  as  much  white  as  red."— r41.  C.  j. 
Pirksu  Tram.  Hgrt.  Soc.,  vol.  vii. ;  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  S86.  "  We 
consider  it  a  very  handsome  and  well-marked  variety,  and  the 
only  one  we  are  acquainted  with,  besides  the  myrtle-leaved,  which 
is  distinguished  for  fragrance  as  well  as  beauty." 


.Art.  IV.  A  Catalogue  of  Herhaceous  Plant  t  cultivated  and  told  by 
John  Cree,  Addleitone  Nurseri/,  Chertsey,  Surrey  ;  with  numerous 
Synonipaes,  and  References  to  Figure!  in  the  leading  Botanical 
Periodicals  ;  and  aUo  a  select  List  tf  Fruit  'frees,  with  Descrip- 
tions.    Small  8vo,  94  pages.    Price  3s. 

An  excellent  little  pocket  catalogue,  rendered  valuable  by  the 
authorities  being  eiven  to  all  the  names;  by  the  addition  of  ihe 
synonymes,  with  their  authorities;  and  by  reference  to  the  figures 
contained  in  the  English  botanical  periodicals.  Letters  are 
also  placed  after  each  species,  indicating  those  which  prefer  heath 
soil,  require  protection  from  frost,  are  suitable  for  rockwork, 
&C.  There  is  a  list  of  ferns,  of  aquatic  perennials,  of  bulbs, 
Orchideffi,  &c. ;  and  the  fruit  lists  are  arranged  in  tables,  with 
brief  descriptions.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  very  desirable  cata- 
logue ;  and  it  will  be  found  very  useful  for  those  having  private 
coTiections,  which  they  wish  either  to  have  named  or  numbered 
with  scientific  accuracy.  The  naming  of  plants,  in  a  private 
collection,  adds  very  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  which  they  afford, 
both  to  the  possessor  and  bis  visiters ;  and  there  are  very  few 
cultivators  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  so  competent  to 
undertake  this  task  as  Mr.  Cree.  We  wish,  indeed,  it  were 
customary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  practical  botanists,  like  Mr.  Cree, 
to  name  not  only  herbaceous  plants,  but  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  fruit  trees,  in  every  garden  in  which  its  proprietor 
took  an  interest. 


Art.  V,  Catalogue  of  Worts  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  8(c.,  lately  published,  with  tome  Account  qf  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

Belief  for  Agricultural  Distress .-  a  Locomotive  Plough  atid  Har- 
rom  ;  with  pro^red  Advice  to  all  Landlords,  Tenants,  and  La- 
bowers.  By  George  Whitley,  Esq.,  Inventor  and  Patentee 
of  the  Steam-Plough.  Pamph.  Svo,  2i  pages.  London. 
Price  U.  6d. 
This  may  truly  be  called  a  catchpenny  pamphlet :  there  is  no 

evidence  in  it  that  the  author  b  ^ther  an  inventor  or  a  patentee 
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of  a  steam-plough ;  and,  in  ihort,  the  tract  is  altogether  con- 
temptible. 

Obseroations  on  the  present  State  andjitture  Prt^ects  t^Agriad- 
ture^  illustrative  <^  the  Advantages  of  an  Experimental  Farm, 
being  a  JvUer  Developement  of  the  Authot's  Views,  first  made 
puilic  in  a  Communication  addressed  to  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland,  By  George  Lewis,  Tenant  in  Boglillie,  near  Kirk- 
aldy.     6to,  ISS  pages.     Price  2s,  6d. 

This  work  has  been  reviewed  in  the  Qjurterly  Jbumal  of  Agri- 
culture, in  which  the  reviewer  draws  s  comparison  between  an 
experimental  garden  and  an  experimental  &rm,  and  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that,  if  an  experimental  farm  were  conducted  on 
the  same  principles  as  an  experimental  Mrden,  the  same  results 
might  be  confidently  anticipated.  We  have  no  great  &ith  in 
either,  as  far  as  respects  the  conducting  of  experiments,  or  ori- 

S'nating  new  practices ;  but  we  think  Both  calculated  to  be  use- 
I,  by  exhibiting,  collected  in  one  place,  what  may  be  called  the 
materials  of  the  respective  arts:  for  example,  masses  of  the 
different  kinds  of  soils,  specimens  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
plants,  of  the  different  breeds  of  animals,  and  models  or  ex- 
amples of  the  di&rent  kinds  of  implements,  machines,  and 
buildings.  The  exhibition  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants  and 
animals,  however,  would  be  the  chief  good ;  because  machines, 
buildings,  &c.,  might  be  exhibited  in  models.  As  to  teaching 
the  practice  of  farming  to  young  men,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  deviating  from  the  common  practice,  in  gardening, 
carpentry,  and  other  arts;  and  the  science,  or  principles  of  the 
art,  can  never  be  better  (that  is,  more  usefully)  obtained  than 
from  books.  Young  men  may  be  drilled  into  rules,  but  prin- 
ciples can  only  be  obtained  through  the  exercise  of  reason.  Such 
is  our  opinion,  formed  af^er  having  seen  two  or  three  experi- 
mental gardens,  including  the  Paris  garden,  which,  under 
Thouin,  was  the  first  in  the  world ;  and  all  the  principal  experi- 
mental farms,  colleges  of  agriculture,  &c.,  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  Nevertheless,  good  will  arise  from  discussing  the 
8uE>ject ;  and  Mr.  Lewis  desei-^es  the  best  thanks  of  the  agri- 
cultural public  for  having  brought  it  forward  in  so  respectable  a 
shape.  The  farmers  of  Scotland,  till  within  a  very  recent  period, 
have  paid  very  little  attention  to  either  the  physiological  or 
chemical  principles  of  their  art. 


Abt.  VI.     Literary  Noticet. 
The  Orchidacece  t^  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  By  James  Bateman, 
Esq.     To  be  completed  in  ten  parts,  elephant  folio.     Price 
1/.  I  Is.  6d.  each,  or  15/.  15s.  the  entire  work. 
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Each  part  will  cotit^n  Jive  beautifully  coloured  figures  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  species,  after  drawings  by  Miss 
Drake,  and  other  eminent  artists ;  and  the  subjects  selected  for 
representation  will  be  either  entirely  new  to  science,  or  such  as 
have  not  previously  flowered  in  the  collections  of  Great  Britain. 
The  figures  will  be  accompanied  by  scientific  descriptions  (both 
Latin  and  English),  and  a  popular  account  of  the  habits  of  the 
species  in  a  wild  state,  as  well  as  directions  for  their  treatment 
in  a  state  of  cultivation.  Yignettf^s,  illustrative  of  the  scenery 
in  which  the  plants  are  found,  and  of  anecdotes  connected  with 
them,  will  also  be  introduced.  As  the  publication  advances,  a 
"  Treatise  on  the  General  Management  of  Tropical  Orchidacese  " 
will  be  given  ;  and  with  the  concluding  parts  there  will  appear  a 
"  Synopsis  of  the  Orchidaceous  Flora  of  the  Countries  compre- 
hended within  the  Plan  of  the  Work."  The  first  part  is  expected 
to  appear  in  May,  and  the  remainder  at  intervals  of  five  months 
each. 

It  may  be  well  to  State  that  the  author's  work  will  in  no  respect 
interfere  with  the  splendid  Sertum  Orckideum  of  his  friend 
Professor  Lindley,  an  arrangement  having  been  made  between 
that  gentleman  and  himself,  that  the  same  species  shall  not  be 
figured  in  their  respective  publications. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  see  a  man  of  property,  like  Mr. 
Bateman,  engaging  in  intellectual  pursuits  in  his  youth.  The 
splendid  work  which  he  has  undertaken  may  occasion  to  him  a 
loss  of  a  few  hundred  pounds ;  but  not  more  than  gentlemen  of 
his  own  rank  and  age  are  daily  throwing  away  on  the  turf,  or 
at  the  gaming  table.  How  different  are  the  impressions  lefl  on 
the  mind  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  I  Even  supposing 
Mr.  Bateman,  or  any  other  private  gentleman,  to  ruin  hlnisel^ 
as  it  is  called,  by  the  publication  of  a  splendid  work,  as  several 
botanists  have  done,  and  some  even  noble  authors;  still,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  repugnant  to  the  highest 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  either  in  the  reflections  of  the  individual, 
or  in  those  of  his  friends,  relative  to  his  conduct ;  unless,  indeed, 
he  had  acted  immorally  towards  others.  He  might  consider  the 
monument  he  had  raised  to  his  memory  as  one  which  had,  per- 
haps, cost  too  much;  but  still  as  a  splendid  and  honourable 
monument,  which,  though  it  had  injured  himself,  had  done 
good  to  mankind. 

Handbibliothekfiir  Gartner  und  Liebhaber  der  GSrtnerei  ;  or,  a 
Pocket  Library  for  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  of  Gardening  ;  is 
about  to  be  published  at  Berlin,  conducted  by  M.  Lenn£,  Uoyal 
Garden  Director.  The  work  will  be  in  six  parts:  1.  Science^ 
by  Dr.  Dietrich  and  M.  Legeler,  court  gardener;  2.  Culinary 
Gardening,  by   M.  Nietner;    3.  Arboriculture,  including  Or- 
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chardin^  by  M.  C.  Fintelmann ;  4.  Floriculture,  by  F.  P. 
Buche,  commercial  florist;  B.  Forcing,  by  M.  Nietner;  and, 
€.  Landscape-Gardening,  by  M.  Lenne. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
Abt.  I>     General  Noticet, 

Value  of  Specific  Characlen.  —  H.  Wiesmanii,  in  a  tetter  addresieJ  to  the 
conductor  of  the  botanical  periodical  caUed  the  Flora,  comnauDicatea  locne 
observaciona  which  he  haa  made  on  this  aulgect.  The  reaulti  which  he 
obtained  are  not  at  all  Tavourable  to  the  opinion  of  those  authon  who  elevate 
to  the  rank  of  a  Bpecies  alight  diRerences  id  form,  coinmonlj  produced  by  the 
hifluence  of  the  climate  or  the  locality.  Some  genera,  of  which  many  apedei 
are  cultiToted  in  gardena,  auch  aa  Veromca,  Ferbiscum,  ZMphtnhun,  Tiiallc- 
tnun,  &c^  contain  many  apeclea  of  which  the  natire  country  la  unknown. 
Certainly,  however,  the  change  which  culture  produces,  and  the  numeroua 
hybrida  to  the  production  of  which  botanic  garden*  are  so  favourable,  from 
the  proximity  of  the  species  of  a  genua,  may  easily  explain  the  origin  of  some 
hundred*  of  specie*  in  our  catalogue*. 

In  1833,  the  author  aaw  a  plant  of  Allium  Cipa  bearing  a  bulb  in  the  place 


of  seed*.  In  the  following  spring  he  planted  the  bulb  ;  and  hi*  astonishment 
was  great  when  he  saw,  shortly  alter,  apringing  up  in  his  garden  j41Uiim  prolf- 
ferum  ofSchrad^and  Sprengel,  with  anaked,  flexible,  weak  item,  a  prolifero 


jnbel,  and  barren  flowers  on  long  footstnlkl.  M.  Wiegmann  cites  the  nume> 
rous  ftHDi*  of  fri*  obtained  by  M.  Berg ;  and  the  multiplicity  of  calceolarias, 
and  other  omamental  plants,  as  examples  of  these  pseudo-species. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  fact  stated  by  M.  Soyer-Willemet  {Bon  CulUvalevr, 
Dec.  1835),  that  various  forms  were  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Fuchsia 
globus.. 

M.  Wiepmann,  in  noticing  the  results  obtuned  by  M,  Koch  froin  the  cut- 
tivation  oilseeds  of  T^rixacum  palugtre  (which  results  are  communicated  in 
linn,  dti  Scim.  A'o/,,  ii.  p.  1 19.),  mfomts  us  that  similar  experiments  made  by 
him  in  1828  furnished  the  same  results ;  but  that  he  was  unwilling  to  publish 
them,  fearing  lest  his  observation*  should  have  been  incorrectly  made.  The 
seeds  of  Jt/yoadda  aylv&tica  Ehr.  were  aown  by  the  author  in  the  same  locality, 
and  produced  five  different  sorts ;  and  those  of  VcT6nica  agr&lia  gave  birth  to 
six  different  sorth  It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  the  author  has  not  pointed  out 
the  names  of  the  species  thus  obtained  :  for,  in  the  case  of  ^/yosdtis  at  least, 
this  appears  to  us  of  conuderable  importance.  He  thinks  that  the  numerous 
■pedes  ofXilbus  of  Weihe  have  been  produced  in  the  same  manner.  {Fhra, 
1635,  p.  106,  as  quoted  in  the  Amialct  da  Scieit.  Kat.,  2  s.,  tom.  v.  p.  377.) 

CoTuervalory. —  The  following  article  on  this  subject  is  from  the  Penny 
Cyc/opctfia,  vol. Tii.,  just  published.and  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  written 
by  Dr.  Lindley.  To  the  scientific  gardener,  it  will  lead  to  very  interesting  and 
useful  reflections ;  though  to  the  m^e  practical  man  it  will  be,  to  use  the 
coocludinff  expression  of  the  article,  "  only  a  waste  of  words."  "  The  names 
given  to  the  garden  buildings  employed  for  preserving  plants  in  an  arti&cial 
climate  are  ^plied  with  so  little  precision,  that  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  in- 
difference which  to  select  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  principles  that 
ought  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  and  management  of  such  houaes. 
We  shall  therefore  reserve  for  the  article  6reen4iouse  what  we  have  to  say 
upon  that  head,  and  briefly  dismiss  the  others  as  their  names  occur.  In 
illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe  that  the  tenn  conservatory,  which, 
as  its  meaning  shows  was  originally  intended  for  buildinrai  in  which  plants 
were  preserved  during  winter  ,has  come  to  he  used,  firstly,  for  glass  houses,  in 
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whicli  plants  are  cultirBted  b^  ^wing  them  in  the  open  border,  and,  subse- 
quently, for  all  such  glazctl  buildings  wbataoeTer.  A  conservatory,  properly 
*o  called,  is  a  brick  buildiog  heated  by  artificial  meaiu,  having  its  whole 
■outhem  part  enclosed  by  hu^  glazed  sashes,  vrhtch  may  be  opened  or  shut 
at  pleasure.  Its  floor  is  generally  of  stone,  and  a  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a 
stage,  on  which  plants  in  pots  can  be  placed.  One  of  these  buitdbigs,  but  in  a 
nunoua  state,  may  be  seen  in  the  Physic  Garden  at  Chelsea;  others  are  not 
uncoroinon  in  gardens  that  were  laid  out  forty  or  fifty  years  ago ;  but  they  are 
fiwt  fiilling  into  neglect  and  disuse,  in  our  opinion,  undeserved^'.  Such  a  con- 
servatory was  intended  to  preserve  during  the  winter  orange  trees,  myrtles, 
Ameriean  aioee,  and  similar  plants,  which,  during  the  summer,  will  flourish  in 
the  open  air,  but  which  require,  in  winter,  to  be  protected  against  the  incle- 
mency, or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  against  the  cold  and  wet,  of  the  English 
climate.  Such  plants  are  torpid  during  winter:  their  rest  begins  with  that  of 
our  trees ;  and  it  is  easy  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  thnr  growth  at  too  early  a 
time.  To  preserve  them  against  too  much  wet,  uid  from  severe  cold,  especiaUy 
in  the  spring,  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  them;  and  these  objects  the  old  con- 
•ervatory  answered  perfectly  well.  It  had,  moreover,  the  advantages  of  beine 
spacious,  without  being  excessively  costly;  of  beinr  eaaily  heated;  and  of 
requiring  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  labour  for  the  plants  preserved  in  it. 
Papons,  however,  gradually  forgetting  the  original  object  of  a  couBervatory, 
added  to  it  numerous  species  requiring  a  very  different  treatment  in  winter, 
from  those  it  was  contrived  for ;  and,  what  was  far  worse,  they  attempted,  by 
humidity  and  high  temperature,  to  kera)  the  plants  in  a  growing  state  all  the 
winter.  The  necessary  consequence  of  thb  was,  that  those  plants  which  for- 
merly succeeded  in  the  conservatory  became  unhealthy ;  the  new  comers  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  of  their  cultivators  ;  and  the  building  itself  fdl  into 
discredit.  The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  plants,  when  in  a  growine 
state,  require  an  abundant  supply  of  luht.  A  conservatory  is  particularly  ill 
calculated,  on  account  of  its  solid  root  and  sides,  for  the  admission  of  light; 
and,  consequently,  a  conservatory  is  not  suitable  for  plants  in  a  gq:>wing  state. 
But  plants,  when  torpid,  as  in  the  winter  season,  require  a  very  moderate 
supply  of  light,  and  this  a  conservatory  is  sufficient^  calculated  to  admit. 

"  Ahouseofthis  kind  is  best  suited  for^densofconsiderable  extent,  where 
a  lane  number  of  plants  is  required,  during  the  summer,  for  the  ornament  of 
the  nower-garden  and  shrubbery.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  strongly 
recommend  the  erection  of  conservatories,  as  the  cheimest,  the  most  efficient, 
and  the  most  ornamental  mode  of  fffeeerring  in  a  healuiy  state,  during  winter, 
not  only  oranges,  myrtles,  and  similar  plants,  but,  in  general,  all  the  species 
which  are  natives  of  countries  that,  without  experiencing  severe  frost,  are  cold 
enough  during  winter  to  suspend  the  Tital  energies  of  vegetation.  It  will  be 
perfectly  within  the  eardenei^s  power  to  keep  the  earth  in  which  conservatory 
plants  grow  aufEcienUy  damp,  during  winter,  to  enable  them  to  accumulate,  by 
the  return  of  spring,  an  abundant  supply  of  new  sap;  and  this  is  all  that  he 
need  be  particularlv  reminded  of,  if  be  understands  his  business  scientifically : 
if  he  does  not,  advice  to  him  would  be  only  a  waste  of  words."  (_Pemy 
eye.,  art.  Conservatory.) 

BuddxH^i  Gnut-<titUr,  —  I  mean  to  say  a  word  on  that  very  ingenious 
contrivance.  Budding's  grass-cutter,  which  T  have  used  all  through  the  summer, 
and  still  continue  to  use.  The  truth  is,  the  use  and  value  of  this  implement 
do  not  wpear  to  me  to  be  so  well  understood  as  they  deserve  to  be.  The 
general  idea  is,  that,  when  a  grass  plot  becouies  rough  with  worm-casts,  which 
It  will  do  in  the  autumn,  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  keep  it  in  order; 
and  so,  I  grant,  it  would  be,  were  there  nothing  but  the  scythe  to  depend 
on  for  cutang  it.  But  with  Mr.  Budding  the  case  is  widely  diflhrent ;  for  the 
wetter  grass  is,  the  better  it  seems  to  cut ;  and,  as  to  the  earth  thrown  up  by 
the  worms,  it  appears  to  put  an  edge  on  the  knives,  retha-  than  injure  them, 
I  speak  from  experience ;  for  I  always  work  mine  myself.  I  have  added  a 
scraper  to  the  main  or  iron  roller;  and,  when  the  kniTes  get  clogged  with  <firt, 
«  3 
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I  take  tlie  mocbiiM  to  the  pump,  md,  tunung  tbem  briilcl;  the  contrary  waj, 
clean  them  better  in  half  a  mmute,  than,  by  scrying  them,  I  could  in  half  an 
hour.  Of  Mr.  Budding  I  know  nothing ;  and,  tlierefore,  all  I  have  said  or 
may  say  on  this  Bubjecc  is  perfectly  disinterested.  I  believe  that  I  ahall  be 
the  means  of  selling  him  several  machines  here,  and  chiefly  from  the  use  I  am 
seen  to  make  of  it  iu  the  winter  months.  My  garden,  as,  I  think,  you  are 
aware,  abuts  upon  the  turnpike  road;  and  I  am  seen  at  work  by  erery  body 
passing.  If  there  shpuld  be  any  point  on  which,  in  your  opinion,  Mr.  Budding 
could  ^ve  me  information,  so  as  to  promote  the  sale  of  this  very  valuable 
invention,  perhaps  he  would  do  it  by  letter.  1  had  mine  from  Willett  of  Lyon, 
—  Samuei  Taylor.     Whittington,  Sioirfcny,  NoifiUl,  Nob.  23.  1836. 

A  Stage  Jor  Grcen-Aoute  Planlt  on  a  new  Plan.  —  This  stage  is  erected  in  an 
old  pine  pit.  Having  procured  ei^t  poaCa,  I  had  the  middle  of  them  cut  oat 
3  ft.  downirarda,  and  2  J  in.  wide,  so  as  to  allow  the  rafters  to  pass  through 
them;  a  hole  being  made  through  each  end  of  tjic  rafters,  and  also  throu^  ue 
posts,  for  pegs  to  pass  through,  to  fasten  the  posts  and  rafters  together.  There 
are  holes  at  di^rent  distances  down  the  posts,  so  ttiat  the  rafters  can  be 
lowered  at  pleasure,  by  taking  out  the  pegs,  and  loweiing  them  to  the  neit  hole, 
udaoon  to  the  depres^n  of  4ft.  6 in.  The  first  hole  is  1ft.  Sin.  from  the 
glass.  There  are  also  brackets  placed  on  the  rafters  for  shelves.  'Die  whole 
can  be  moved  higher  or  lower  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes. —  G.  M. 
Farmgdon  Home,  Fariagdon,  Ber/a,  Nob.  S4.  1836. 

TWei  and  Shruit  of  the  Camtry  Iilandi  lAely  to  prove  hardy  or  haU-hardu 
hi  the  Cthnnte  of  London.  —  In  the  parts  just  published  of  the  J^ittoav  Naturelle 
iet  TIei  Caaariet,  b^  P.  Barker-Webb  and  S.  Berthelot,  are  beautiful  eD< 
gratings  of  the  following  species : —  ^nag^iis  litilSlia,  t.  40. ;  Gentsta  spl^ndens, 
t.  43. ;  Polycirpia  camdaa,  t.  82. ;  Cerasua  Hixa,  t.  38. ;  a  splendid  kind  of 
Fortugallaurel(seeJr&.Artt.,p.7I4.);  (?enistamicroDh^]la,  t.42.;  Genfata 
flteoop^taU,  t.  45. ;  andiSempervivum  Uodchie,  t.  32.  The  views  of  entire  trees 
in  this  work,  given  under  the  head  of  Fades,  are  exquisitely  beautifuL  56nchus 
iruticdsus,  a  seventh  part  of  the  natural  «ze  (  and  Pren&nihcs  arborea,  a  ninth 
part  of  the  fiatural  size,  in  the  Atlas,  pi.  vi.,  are  very  singular  and  beautifiil 
objects;  but  still  more  so  are  Adenocirpus  frankentSkfei,  and  la  Retamn 
bianca,  the  white  broom  (C^tisus  nubigenus:  aeie  Ari.  BrU.,  p,  602.),  in  pi.  ix. 
These  two  shrubs  arc  perlectly  hardy,  growing  at  the  height  of  from  6000  ft. 
to  8400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  fue  FhylotUsti^ue,  which  form* 
pi.  viL  of  the  Atlas,  an  immense  plateau  is  shown,  partially  covered  with 
these  shrubs,  and  showing  several  bee4iives  formed  of  sections  of  cork  bark ; 
the  retama  being  aingularly  productive  of  honey,  and  that  of  the  Canariea 
bong  celebrated,  Btehmerw  ritbra  and  O'lea  exc^lsa  (Facies,  pl.xi.)  areint^ 
resting  ot^ects;  and  more  particularly  so  Juntperus  Cedrus  Webb  el  Berthelot, 
Yue  Phylotlatique,  pL  viii.  fig.  1.,  which  we  shall,  probably,  have  copied  fi>r  the 
article  Junfperui  in  the  Ar^irelum  Britannieiim.  —  Cond. 

Mimagementof  Phydatioru.  —  Mr.  M^or,  landscape-gardener  at  Knoslhorpe, 
near  Leeds,  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  thinning  plantations 
with  a  view  to  ornament,  has  sent  us  a  long  paper  on  the  subject ;  and,  as  we 
are  not  likely  to  have  room  soon  for  it,  we  give  the  following  as  the  essence 
of  what  he  recommends:  —  !,  "  Choose  such  trees  as  are  likely  to  remain 
where  they  are  planted;  and,  at  each  successive  thinning,  clear  off  a  few  of  thdr 
lower  branches,  tilt  a  clear  stem  is  formed  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  or  to  a 
greater  height  in  trees  having  pendent  branches,  such  as  the  wych  elm,  Um^ 
&c  2.  Cut  down  all  the  trees  which  are  not  intended  finaUy  to  remain,  by 
degrees."  —J.  Ma^.     KnoiiAorpe,  near  Leedi,  Dec.  7.  1836. 

TUipr,  when  rused  from  seed,  require  a  peculiarity  in  management,  which 
would  not  readily  occur  to  any  cultivator,  who  was  not  either  a  vesetable 
pbysiologist,  a  reader  of  books  on  florists'  flowers,  or  a  tulip-grower  of  great 
eipeience.  The  young  bulb  of  the  tulip  is  formed  on  the  ra^cle  which 
deacends  from  the  seed ;  and,  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  a  bed  or  in  a  deep  pot 
of  light  &ee  soil,  the  radicle  will  often  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or 
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bed,  and  gcarcdj  produce  any  bulb  st  all.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with 
the  different  ipecieE  ofbulbous  /ris  when  raised  from  seed,  and,  to  a  considet^ 
able  extent,  with  seedling  bulbs  of  every  kind.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  and 
to  cause  the  radicle  to  exhaust  itself  in  the  form  of  a  bulb,  instead  of  in  the 
fbnn  of  a  long  slender  root,  the  seeds  should  be  «own  in  pots  or  pans,  not 
above  3  in.  or  lin.  deep;  or,  if  in  beds,  a  bed  of  slates  or  tiles  should  be  formed 
3  in.  or  4  in.  beneath  the  surface.  When  this  is  properly  attended  to,  the 
bulbs  produced  bj  seedlings  the  first  year  will  be  as  large  as  those  of  three 
j«tn'  growth,  where  no  stop  was  given  to  the  descent  of  the  roots.  This 
doctrine  is  vary  well  illustrated  by  an  engraving  in  Smith's  Fktiift  Magaxmir, 

vol.  i.  p.  ee. 


Abt.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 


FRANCE. 

7^K  Clhu^  of  MbnlpeHerai  compared  u/UAlAal  of  7^uloii*e.  —  M.  Rafieneail 
Delille,  director  of  the  Bolanic  Garden  at  Montpelier,  has  publisbed,  in  the 
last  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  d'Agrie.  de  FHrrattU,  some  observa- 
tions which  show  ihat  the  climate  of  Montpeher  is  not  warmer  than  that  of 
Toulouse,  and  that  the  winters  there  are  more  rigorous  than  in  Avignon;  for 
many  plants  that  endure  the  open  air  in  the  latter  town  were  frocea  at  Mont- 
pelier in  18S0,  1830,  and  IB35. 

M.  Uelilte  states  that,  on  Nov.  1 1.,  a  strong  north  wind  began  to  blow ;  and 
that,  during  the  rollowing  days,  the  frost  was  very  severe.  On  the  I4th,  snow 
fiA\  plentihilly;  and,  at  midnuht  on  the  16th,  the  thermometer  stood  at  11° 
below  zero  in  H^aumur  ^7°  l^hr.) ;  and  even  the  Qufrcus  vlrens,  the  arbutuS) 
^e  cypresses,  and  the  ohves,  suffered  severely. 

Among  exotic  plants  which  were^  the  open  air  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Mi 
Ddille  mentions  the  following,  as  having  totally  perished :  —  .Icicia  dealbata, 
and  il.lameaiana,  A'Xoe  (ruticdsa,  C^pperis  spindsa,  C&ssia  corvmb6sa,  Casuarlna 
ffcniisetif&liB  (which  perished  at  SO"  Fahrl),  the  orange,  the  citron,  Croton 
sebffera,  several  figs  (JHcus  Carica),  Lavitcm  arborea,  young  plants  of 
jmiia  Axederach,  OpAnda  Dillenti,  Aristotelia  Mieqid,  BCiddlen  /atvifolia 
and  B.  nlicitblia,  &c.  Others  have  only  some  of  their  branches  or  stalka 
frozen,  and  sprang  up  again  from  the  rootx;  such  as  the  .4c&cia  heterophylla 
and  A.  JvlSnUm,  j4'ster  caralinianus,  Tecoma  cap^nsis  and  T.  grandiflora. 
Buddies  globdsa,  C^atonia  i^ilitjua,  ^Icus  Dum6ntia,  ^yp^ricum  bale&ricum, 
t7aamiuum  revoliitum,  Meli&nthus  m^r  and  M,  minor,  the  common  myrtle, 
the  pomegranate,  Pyrus  nepal&isis,  SchJous  MOle,  Sopkora  secundd&Ua, 
Aloyiia  citriodAra,  &c. 

cfereus  peruviitnus,  Dtei  ^'gnus  c^us,  and  V.  inclsa,  iSeropervlvum  arbd- 
reum,  Serieru  aaiitica.  Wistaria  ConsequAita,  Hct^sporum  sinfnse,  and  a 
few  other  plants,  natives  of  a  southern  climate,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  stood 
oat.  {L'Hemit,  Jan.  14.  1837.) 

The  Formation  of  Cork.  —  M.  Dutrochet  communicated,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  results  of  his  obaervatioaB  upon  the  form- 
ation of  cork  in  various  plants.     Cork  is  eenerally  supposed  to  be  produced 


by  a  superabundance  in  the  laver  of  cellular  tissue,  exterior  to  the  fibroua 
layers  of  the  bark,  as  in  the  Quercus  fuber  ;  but  M,  Dutrochet  states  that, 
according  to  his  observations,  this  substance  has  a  diffiirent  origin.  The  ex- 
ternal coating  of  vegetables  is  composed  of  two  parts  :  1st,  the  epidermis,  or 
cuticle,  an  extremely  thin  membrane,  without  anv  discernible  organisation; 
Sdly,  of  a  second  membrane,  composed  of  small  cells,  which  was  for  a  long  time 
confounded  with  the  epidermis,  but  has  been  very  dearly  distinguished  Irom 
it  by  M.  Adotphe  BrongniarC,  This  membrane,  which  M.  Dutrochet  has  de- 
nominated the  fegumfn/ or  pnrti  ceAu/nire,  increases  in  thickness  by  the  pro- 
duction of  new  celU  upon  its  interior  surface.  According  to  him,  it  is  this 
<»  3 
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centripetal  derelopanent  that  produce*  Ute  cork.  The  parencfajTra  of  the 
bark  has  no  share  in  the  productioD  of  thu  Bubstance,  unless  tc  consider  it  aa 
fUmkhin^  liquid  nouriaoment,  for  the  extraordinary  developemeDt  of  the 
celluUr  tusue.  It  is  proved,  by  this  mode  of  growth,  that  cork  it  entireljF 
composed  of  tranBrerse  rows  of  small  cells,  of  which  the  oldeit  are  on  the 
outside,  and  the  last  formed  on  the  inside.  The  tissue  formed  by  their  assem- 
blage is  disposed  in  layers.    Each  of  these  layers  corresponds  to  one  year's 

There  is  also  a  Tsriety  of  the  elm  vhich  produces  cork;  but  it  bonly  found 
on  the  branches,  which  are  from  eight  to  ten  years  old.     After  this  age  the 

E reduction  of  cork  ceases.  It  is  particularly  in  this  sort  of  cork,  which  differs 
ttle  from  that  of  Qu^ui  £uber,  that  M.  Dutrochet  has  observed  the  mode 
of  crowth  of  this  substance. 

The  interior  of  the  prickles  upon  roses  and  brambles  is  occupied  by  true 
cork,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  preceding.  The  same  is  the  case  m  the 
prickles  of  Xanth6iylum  yugkndifolium.  Among  monocotyledonous  plants, 
we  find  an  instance  of  the  production  of  cork  in  the  Tlunus  elephantipea.  It 
is  upon  the  enormous  rootstock  of  this  plant  that  the  formation  takes  place ; 
and  it  is  absolutely  the  same  as  other  cork.  (UHenait,  Jon.  H.  1837.) 

A  hybrid  Apple.  —  M.  Legall,  president  of  the  Society  of  Science  and  Art* 
of  Rennea,  has  made  known  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  hybridity.  It 
occurred  in  a  variety  of  apple  sprung  from  seeds  probably  fecundated  by  the 
pollen  of  a  variety  diSerent  from  that  which  bore  the  flower.  These  apples 
were  grown  nl  the  Ch&teau  of  Brequigny  .*  they  are  very  large,  and  somewhat 
oblique  at  their  base ;  of  a  fine  red  on  one  side  and  yellowish  or  greenish  on 
the  other.  The  two  sides  ore  of  unequal  thickness,  and  have  a  diflerent 
odour.  The  flavour  is  also  diflerent ;  that  of  the  red  side  being  acid,  whilst  that 
of  the  yellow  side  ia  very  sweet.  It  may  be  called  an  appte  formed  by  the 
union  of  half  a  sweet  apple,  and  half  a  sour  apple.  Tite  seeds  are  scarcely 
erer  perfectly  developed,  as  in  most  hybrids;  being  commonly  reduced  to  the 
Hivelc^iea,  which,  however,  are  very  thick.     {Id,,  Jan,  It.  Itl37.) 

GERMANY. 

Palmi  fir  Sale  at  Hamburg.  —  Messrs.  Ecklon  and  Z^her  collected  many 
plants  of  Encepbal&rtos  in  South  Africa  in  1835;  and  the  following  speriea 
are  now  at  Hamburg  for  sale,  at  prices  varying  from  50  to  1 SOO  marcs,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  plants ;  — 

EDeephalirtos  Frederici  Guli^lmi  Lehm.,  from  1ft.  Sin.  to  Bft.  Sin.  hi^t 
bam  Sit.  4  in.  to  4ft.  Sin.  in  drcumfereoce;  price  from  200  to  1200  marca. 

E.  Alteosteinii  Lehm.,  fromSft.  Sin.  to  10 ft.  6 in.  higfaj  from  3ft.  to  4ft. 
3  in.  in  circumference ;  and  price  from  300  to  1000  marcs. 

E.  Cdfltr  LchtK.,  from  4  ft.  1  in.  to  9  ft.  7  in.  high ;  ftom  S  ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft. 
10  in,  in  circumfs'ence ;  and  price  from  400  to  700  marci. 

E. h6rriduB  Lehm.,bom  1ft.  4 in.  to  Sft.  7in. high;  from  8 ft.  fl in.  to  3 ft, 
6  in.  in  circumference ;  and  price  from  50  to  SOO  marcs. 

E.  pl^ngens, from 2ft.  5ia.  to  8 ft.  Sin.  high;  (torn  8ft.  0 in,  to  S ft.  4 in.  in 
drcumtercQce ;  and  price  from  200  to  850  marcs. 

These  arc  the  dimensions  of  the  naked  stems,  without  any  leaves;  the 
plants  being  at  present  lying  in  a  dry  room,  and,  consequently,  in  a  fit  state 
for  transportation.    A  marc  is  nearly  If,  3d. 
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TBS  ?6pidui  tindu  Hon.,  P.  nigra  var.  vfridis  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1658.,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  native  of  Suffolk,  and  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  a  person 
ofthennmeof  Nune,  who  lived  at  Bcalings,  near  Woodlnidge.     Whe^er  he 
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b  Dov  living,  I  cannot  sav,  or  he  could  furnish  jou  with  all  particulara.  We 
hBTe  grown  It,  I  Bbould  tnink,  twenty  years ;  which  is,  probeblf ,  as  long  as  it 
hea  been  cultivated;  but  of  thia  I  am  not  certain.  It  »  distinguished  by  ita 
bright  green  iesTea  (from  which  it  takes  ita  name),  and  also  bj  the  light  colour 
and  smooth  round  wood  of  the  young  shoots.  —  tYtdmci  Madde.  NonmA 
Nanery,  Dec.  1836. 

Acacia  and  Eucai^lm  in  the  Norwidi  Kurtm.  —  The  acflcias  ore  looking 
wdl,  and  are  covered  with  Ho wer  buds.  One  of  them  lost  its  leader  last  winter, 
which  somewhat  spoils  the  appearance  of  it;  but  it  has  made  a  vigorous  growth 
this  season.  I  have  tried  a  ^od  many  species  of  EucalyptUB  abroad ;  but  I 
think  none  wilt  stand  our  winters  so  well  as  the  E.  alpEna.  It  grows  much 
slower  than  anj  of  the  others;  and  its  wood,  therefore,  gets  better  ripened. 
Both  E.  robliata  and  E.  resinffera  have  had  their  younger  shoots  injured  this 
autumn  ;  but  E.  alpiua  looks  as  well  as  it  did  at  midsummer.  It  grows  on 
the  highest  parts  of  Mount  Wellington,  and  was  thence  sent  to  me  by  James 
Backhouse.  —  Id. 

Grotdng  Gr^Jci  m  llie  open  Air  m  Herefor^thire,  —  Mr.  Moss,  gardener  at 
Eastnor  Castle,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  succes^l  grape-growers  in  Eng- 
land,  both  in  and  out  of  doors.  He  had  5001b.  of  grajies  last  season,  from  a 
black  Hamburg  vine;  the  circumference  of  the  stem  of  which,  at  the  collar, 
or  surface  of  toe  ground,  was  under  4in.  In  lB3d,  the  crop  on  the  same  vine 
was  equally  as  heavy.  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton,  and  many  other  nurserymen, 
saw  both  crops.  In  1833,  I  had  three  bushels  of  bunches  of  the  eaperione 
grape  on  one  plant,  in  the  open  air,  12  years  old,  and  din.  in  the  circum- 
ference of  its  stem  t  several  of  the  bunches  were  sjib.;  and  it  has  produced 
equally  good  crops  since.  The  border  was  ndther  dug  nor  dunged  in  any 
way  whatever  for  the  last  eight  years.  The  above  is  adduced  in  order  to 
aflbrd  me  an  tmportunity  of  saying  that  1  do  not  think  that  the  circumference 
or  diameter  of  the  stem  of  a  vine  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  weight 
of  crop  that  vine  is  capable  of  producing.  Mr.  Moss,  Hr.  Brown,  gar* 
dener  at  Stoke  Edith  Pant,  and  several  other  gardenos  in  this  neighbourhcHod, 
are  all  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  all  of  them  approve  of  Mr.  Hoare's  Tnatiie 
on  Ike  Pine  in  every  other  respect  but  this,  —  B.  Beaton.  Hagi^d,  near 
Lffdbmy,  MartA  84.  1837. 

Timettrian,  or  TiTee-mmM,  Wheat*.  —  I  am  persuaded  that  the  term 
trimestrian  is  not  uiplicable  to  wheats  grown  in  any  of  our  British  dimates. 
The  shortest  time  m  which  I  have  raised  wheat  by  culture,  adapted  for  the 
general  purposes  of  husbandry,  has  been  154  days,  instead  of  90  days,  the 
trimestnan  period.  I  suspect,  however,  that  most  kinds  of  wheat  will  ripen 
in  six  months,  if  judiciously  treated.  —  Join  Le  Couieur.  Beilevue,  Jertct/, 
Feb.  87.  1837. 

Col.  Le  CouteuT  informs  us  that  his  collection  of  wheat  in  actual  cultivi^ 
tion,  consisted  of  more  than  150  varieties  or  subvarieties,  previously  to  receiv- 
ing the  54  sorts  which,  through  the  kindness  of  M.  Vilmorin  (see  p.  45.},  we 
were  enabled  to  send  him.  Col.  Le  Couteur  has  lately  published  a  small 
work  On  the  Varietiei,  Prmerfiei,  and  ClaitificaHim  of  Wheal,  of  which  a  very 
interesting  notice  will  be  found  in  the  SrititA  Prett  for  Feb,  24.,  and  ttnothep 
in  the  ScoUnum  of  Feb.  8,  Col.  Le  Couteur  bein^  in  correspondence  with 
Mr.  LawBon  of  Edinburgh  and  M.  Vilmorin  of  hru,  all  his  sorts  of  wheat 
will  speedily  be  tried  by  the  best  cultivators  in  Europe,  When  an  amateur 
cultivator,  such  as  Col.  Le  Couteur,  is  seconded  by  tradesmen  so  scientific,  so 
ardent,  and  so  extensively  connected,  as  Hr,  Lawson  and  M.  Vilmorin,  the 
greatest  good  to  society  is  likely  to  be  the  result. — Cond. 

SCOTLAND. 

Botanical  Saciely  ef  Edinburgh. —  March  9.     Professor  Orahan),  who  was 

in  the  chair,  alluded   to   the   flourishing   con<Ution  of  the   Society,  which, 

tjthough  not  yet  a  year  old,  had  enrolled  above  a  hundred  members,  ei- 

elusive  of  the  Brittidi  and  Poreign  honorary  members  recently  elected.    After 
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Tsrioiu  donations  had  been  noticed,  a  paper  was  read  b;  Mr.  Nicot,  "  On  the 
Microscopic  Structureof  the  Wood  of  various  Species  or  Ah&mnus,"  showii^ 
that,  in  numerous  instances,  marked  peculiarities  of  internal  structure  bore 
reference  to  obvious  eitemal  characters.  The  paper  iraa  illustrated  by  sererBl 
beautiful  drawings,  prepared  by  Mr.  James  M'Nab.  A  paper  was  aJso  read 
from  Mr.  Sbuttleworth,  containing  an  account  of  a  botanical  excursion  to  the 
Alps  of  the  Vaims,  Switzerland. 

March  17.  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Society,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
of  the  members  supped  together  at  the  Sritish  Hotel;  Professor  Qniham  in 
the  chair,  Dr.  Walker-Amott,  croupier.  It  was  arranged  that  the  future 
anniversary  meetings  of  the  Society  should  take  place  on  the  second  Thursday 
of  March,  and  that  the  president  should  prepare  for  each  occasion  a  report 
of  the  progress  and  stale  of  botany  in  Britain.  (£ifin.  Adverl.,  March  31.) 

Flora  PerMnuw.  —  The  writer  of  boUnical  notices  in  the  Perth  Courier, 
who  is  generally  understood  to  be  Mr.  Robertson,  the  very  intelligent  gardener 
at  Kinlauns  Cattle,  contemplates  publishing  soon  a  flora  of  the  plants  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Perth.  From  the  varied  economical  and  practical  know- 
let^  of  the  author,  we  have  no  doubt  be  will  make  it  a  very  interesting  work, 
—  Cond, 


Art.  IV.     The  Wetl  London  GardcTiert  Association  for  mutual 
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Havino  formerly  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  West  London  Gar- 
deners' Association,  I  now  send  you,  by  order  of  the  comniittee,  a  short 
abstract  of  the  minutes  of  the  Society  since  it  has  met  r^ulariy.  —  S.  FiiA, 
Secretary.     March  4.  1S37. 

Dec.  5.  1637.  The  first  discussion  took  place,  when  the  Grst  part  of  Mr. 
Fish's  essay  was  read,  showing  the  importance  of  general  and  scientific  know- 
ledge, from  a  conuderation  of  the  improvements  which  have  already  beea 
effected,  and  the  general  interest  felt  for  gardening  pursuits.  A  very  animated 
discussion  followed ;  but  the  objections  brought  forward  were  introduced  more 
for  the  purpose  of  tempting  discussion,  than  from  a  belief  in  their  validity. 

Dec,  19.  The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Fish's  Essay  was  read,  showing  the  im- 
portance of  the  posaesaioa  of  general  and  scientific  information  by  garden^^, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  means  b^  which  improvements  were  likely  to  be 
eflhcted ;  and,  also,  from  a  consideration  of  the  doubts  and  uncertainties  under 
which  they  still  labour.  Mr.  Acton  expressed  his  general  approval  of  the 
essay;  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  gardeners  being  acquainted  with  literature 
u  well  as  with  science;  and,  above  all,  on  the  importance  of  making  our 
knowledge  subservient  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  good.  He  reprobated  the 
cruel  custom  of  torturing  insects;  and  contended  that  gardeners  might  attain 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  entomology  from  books.  Mr.  Pish  contended  that 
books  were  but  a  secondary  means  of  obtaining  knowledge,  when  compared 
with  pracdcal  investigation.  Mr.  Russel  mentioned  a  remedy  for  the  turnip 
fly  (turnip  tlea-beetle)  ;  namely,  rotting  the  ground  early  in  the  morning,  whicll 
crushed  toe  beetle,  which  was  at  that  time  reposing  in  the  boUow  of  the  clod. 
Mr.  Plunkett  conudered,  that  the  only  benefit  that  could  arise  from  roUme, 
would  be  from  the  grit  and  ^st  leil  upon  the  plant  by  the  roller,  which  woum 
prevent  the  beetle  from  lodging  upon  it.  Mr.  Hardie  mentioned  a  remedy 
trhich  he  had  always  found  effectual ;  namely,  watering  the  young  plants  with 
an  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  elder.  Hr.  Gibbn  had  been  long 
conversant  with  the  practice  of  roUiog,  but  considered  it  very  ineffectual.  Mr. 
Acton  gave  a  recipe  for  destroying  the  thrips  upon  small  plants,  namely,  enclosing 
them  in  a  glass  recover,  along  with  a  piece  of  camphor  in  spirits  of  wine,  when 
the  tiimes  of  the  camphor  would  have  the  desired  cSect.  Mr.  Bailie  detailed 
B  very  interesting  experiment,  by  which  a  large  bell-glass,  set  air-tight  over 
some  orcbideous  olants,  was  burst  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  within  it,  when 
exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun.  An  mtaresting  conversation  follovred, 
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respectiiu  the  growing  and  tranapordng  of  planta  in  close  glazed  cases ;  the 
vitality  of  seeds;  the  Tegetatingof  white  clorerafter  the  Hres  made  by  gipaiea  in 
their  encampments,  and  the  appearance  of  crudferous  plants,  after  greU  con- 
flagiatione  in  town. 

Jan,  i.  1837.  Exhibited,  some  fine  spedmens  of  French  pears,  and  alio  aonie 
Ribaton  pippins,  and  other  apples,  by  Mr.  Plunkett,  gardener  to  Dr.  Sutherland, 
Otto  House,  Hammersmitb.  An  esaay  was  read  by  Mr.  Ruasel,  "On  the 
Advant^es  we  derive  from  the  CultiTBtion  of  the  Soil."  Mr.  Russel  commenced 
his  esaay  by  referring  to  the  prerulbg  opinion,  that  man,  at  first,  existed  as  a 
rude  and  savage  bein^,  dcpendingupon  tne  chances  of  the  day  for  his  support; 
that  a  KceB\  advance  in  civilisation  was  made  when  man  b^an  to  cultivHU  the 
soil,  tuua  evidencing  the  presence  of  forethought;  also,  that  agriculture 
ameliorates  the  climate,  prevents  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold,  of  heavy 
rains  and  excessive  drougnt ;  and  benishea  (amine,  with  all  its  evils,  from  a  Imid. 
Mr.  Fish  contended  that  the  sav^e  state,  instead  of  being  the  foremost  state 
of  man,  existed  only  amone  those  who  had  wandered  or  been  banished 
from  society;  that  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil  preceded  the  keeping  of 
flocks  and  of  herds  ;  and  that  the  tatter  must  have  been  contemporarv  with 
hunting;  that  the  mere  cultivating  of  the  soil  exerts  a  very  seconduy  influence 
in  promoting  civilisation,  as  countries,  hitherto  agricultural,  without  ddea  and 
witnout  commerce,  have  been  inhabited  by  despot  rulers  and  by  atgect  serfs ; 
hut  that,  undoubtedly,  agriculture,  arbonculture,  and  draining  have  efiected 
much  for  the  climate  of  our  countiy,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  atmotphere. 

Jan.  16.  1S3T.  Exhibited,  good  specimens  of  apples,  by  Mr.  Underwood, 
mdener  to  W.  Kins,  Ee<|.,  Hamlet  House ;  also  some  good  pears  from  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  8,  Chiswick  House.  Mr.  Bailie  to™  <ira-om/m  •«  r_....,j. 
that  the  Easter  beurr^,  and  other  Flemish  pears,  wer 
use  to  the  Uvedale,  St,  Germain,  and  other  baking  peai 

Jan.  30.  Exhibited  a  bunch  of  Russian  violets,  by  Mr.  Bailie,  Hammersmith. 
Mr.  Russelread  a  continuation  of  his  easay,  which  was  simitar  in  matter  totlte 
former  part.  Headverted  to  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  man  in  di^rent  climates, 
in  proportion  as  his  energies  were  exercised ;  and,  following  up  his  former  re- 
marks, contended  that  Oie  presence  of  com  in  a  country  indicated  the  high 
civilisation  of  that  country  ;  and  instanced  the  finding  of  wheat  la  the  pyra- 
mids of  Eg)pt,  as  attesting  the  h^  state  of  civilisation  which  that  country  had 
then  reached.  Mr.  Fish,  in  addition  to  other  remarks,  contended  that  the  very 
existence  of  these  pyramids,  reared  with  immense  labour,  without  one  principle 
of  utility,  furnishes  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  low  state  of  civilination  which 
.  thenexisted.  Mr.W.Knight  adverted  to  the  condition  of  theoadves  of  America, 
as  a  proof  Chat  cultivating  the  soU  was  not  always  associated  with  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  civilisation.  Mr,  Caie  considered  that,  where  education 
and  civilisation  existed,  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  would  follow.  Mr. 
Parrot  contended  that  civilisation  had  been  more  indebted  to  the  mechanical 
orders,  than  to  the  cultivators  of  tbe  soil.  Mr.  Keane  followed  up  his  former 
remarks,  by  speaking  on  behalf  of  tbe  beneficial  influence  which  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  exercises  m  promoting  civilisation. 

Feb,  15.  Mr.  Keane  read  an  essay  "  On  the  Neeeauty  of  understanding  the 
Properties  of  Soils,  as  afibrding  the  best  Clue  to  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables."  Mr.  Keane  commenced  with  referring  to  some  opinions  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy ;  then  hinted  at  the  pleasure  which  chemistry  afibrds  when 
the  first  difficulties  are  got  over;  adverted  to  the  tact,  that  simple  earths  will 
ttot  sustain  vegetable  growth  ;  and  noticed  the  means  by  which  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance ofany  incredient  may  he  known  and  remedied ;  the  importance  of 
practical  experimentalising ;  the  necessity  for  a  proper  nomenclature  for  soil* ; 
the  suiting  of  soils  to  the  different  h^its  of  plants;  and  the  usefulness  of 
such  knowledge,  from  the  laws  of  nature  remaining  immutable.  Mr.  Fish 
agreed  in  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Keane,  as  showing  the  importance  of 
even  a  slight  acqucuntancc  with  chemical  science ;  adverted  to  the  use  of  cal- 
careous  manures,  and  when  their  application  would  be  profitable;  the  means 
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of  detecdog  the  presence  of  raagnesian  limeslcnei  and  a  ainple  method  of 
Hceitaiiiii^  the  ntue  of  narU.  Hr.  StapktOD  brought  forward  a  niunber  of 
■ubMaDcea  which  remained  insoluble  after  an  anal^ns  of  the  aahes  of  the  vine ; 
he  alio  ahowed  the  principle  of  capillarr  attraction  with  two  panes  of  glass, 
and  tmall  ghwa  tube*.  Mr.  AjTea  conndered  that  Mr.  Keane  had  pud  too 
much  attention  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  Uumphrr  Davy,  as  that  eminent  chemist 
WM  in  error  in  several  points,  more  eqieciMlj  in  hii  recommeDding  the  tiae  of 

influence  when  used  in  a  deoompoeed  atate,  from  the  humic  add  it  containB. 
Ur.  Stapleton  informed  the  Societj  that  Hr,  I^vton,  a  chemical  gentleman, 
would  be  happy  to  give  aeveral  lecturee  to  the  Soaety ;  and  the  Society,  having 
paased  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Hr.  Layton,  commisnoned  Hr.  Bti^eton  to  state 
that  the  Society  would  be  obliged  by  his  services. 


Art.  V.   Relntpective  Criticum. 

£jiff^Tinr.  — In  Vol.  XII.  p.554.  line  15.,  for  "SOft.h^h,"  nad  «  13ft. 
hi^" 

Tncntueo/lheStwi^o/Ut  Sher  Fir,  vkkmU  l^  Aid  0/ Leavet.  (p.  148.)  — 
I  feel  not  a  little  gratiGed,  and  certainly  much  obliged  to  you,  fra-  inserting  M. 
Dutrochet**  account  of  the  growth  of  the  roots  of  the  silver  fir  eo  long  after 
the  tree  had  been  felled.  It  is  some  confirmation,  I  think,  of  my  own  ideas 
regarding  the  local  developement  of  the  vital  membrane,  and  non-descent  of 
the  sap,  published  some  years  ago.  M.  Dutrochet's  endeavours  to  ascertain 
^e  fact,  in  the  first  place,  and  nis  candour  in  afterwards  publishing  it,  show 
him  to  be  a  lover  of  truth  ;  because  this  ^t  not  only  contradicts  some  of  his 
own  previously  declared  opbiona,  hut  those  of  many  of  his  most  intimate 
fiiends  and  coadjutors  in  die  inve^gation  of  vegetable  economy  and  botanical 


e  cauw  tor»ret  that  that  eminent  physiolfwist  has  not  appended 

his  own  explanation  of  this  curious  phenomenon  to  the  naked  (act ;  as  it  is 
wobable  he  vrould  have  entered  into  a  justification  of  the  (ninion  of  Du  Hunel, 
Knight,  De  Candolle,  Lindley,  &c.,  who  have  all  affirmed,  as  an  indisputable 
doctrine,  duU  the  accretioo  m  the  stems  and  roots  of  trees  is  accomplished  by 
the  subvdenee  and  oreanisable  properties  of  the  elaborated  sap.  This  he 
(M.  Dutrochet)  would  very  naturBllj  have  done,  not  only  in  his  own  behslf 
and  that  of  his  fnends,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  science  itself.  It  would  be 
curious,  too,  to  see  how  he  would  apply  his  own  hvourite  doctrine  of  the 
cxosmose  and  endosmose  currents  of  the  sap  in  vascular  tissue,  where  no  cir- 
culation of  the  fluids  could  take  place,  and  where  there  vrere  inlets,  but  tKt 
outlets,  save  a  small  degree  of  expan«on. 

The  only  comment  on  the  circumstance  is  the  fbtbwins  sentence:  —  "  It 
appears  from  this,  that  the  growth  of  trees  in  diameter  is  the  result  of  a  local 
developement;  and  that  the  organic  matter  of  this  increase  does  not  detcend 
from  the  upper  parts  of  thetrunk.as  some  physiolt^sts  still  chink."  Whether 
this  sentence  was  written  by  the  reporter  to  L'Hrrmit,  or  by  M,  Dutrochet 
himself,  does  not  appear ;  but,  if  by  the  latter  gentleman,  it  will  astonish  many 
of  his  own  admirers,  as  well  as  all  those  who  consider  the  descent  of  the  sap 
OS  en  irrefragable  truth.  —  J.  Mam.     Mardt  14,  1837. 

IntrodtUMg  the  better  Sortt  of  VegelabUi  to  CoUagen.  (Vol.  XL  p.  63.)—  I 
believe  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  much  about  introdudng  the  better  sorts 
c£  v^etablea  to  cottagfrt.  I  find  many  who  cannot  endure  that  general 
favourite,  celery  ;  and  fhava  amused  myself  to-day  on  the  subject  with  a  man 
Bt  work  here.  I  sent  him  some  salad,  nicely  dressed  for  my  own  dinner,  to 
try  and  make  him  like  celery  and  beet-root.  Even  the  dreuiag  did  not  make 
it  palataUe  to  him,  norconquer  his  objections  to  the  celery  and  beet-root;  and 
we  had  a  hearty  laugh  tognher,  when  he  closed  the  description  of  his  (fislike 
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to  theni,  bj  obaerring  that  "  half  the  Tegetsbles  ffcdt  io\kt  est,  the  poor  Dun 
would  not  pick  up  in  the  road."  Id  ftct,  half  our  tastes  are  acquired,  —  Se&n, 
Feb.  5.  1837. 

DeitroMfig  lAe  T&rifu,  ^c.  —  It  appears,  by  the  itat«nent  of  Mr.  C.  Puller 
(VoL  Xn.  p.  352.),  tW  my  receipt  for  dutrojw  the  thrip*  is  not  applioAle 
where  there  is  fire^eat ;  though  I  bee  to  assure  him  that  my  cucumber  plants 
m  the  frame  did  very  weU  after  its  appDcntioa :  but  I  sprioklod  them  with  clean 
water  next  morning,  and  kept  them  shaded  all  day.  The  following  recipe,  re- 
commentkd  by  the  worthyjpreaideDt  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  J.  A.  Kni^t, 
£sq.,  for  the  destruction  ofboth  chripsand  red  spider,  and  which  he  has  practised 
for  some  time,  will,  I  think,  be  more  applicable  for  Mr.  C.  Puller's  stova 
cucumbers  j  and,  as  I  hsve  not  seen  it  stated  in  your  pages,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  aendii^  it  to  Mr.  C.  Pulln-,  by  way  of  compensadoa  for  his  loss.  Mr. 
Knight  knocked  the  small  tube  off  the  end  of  bis  old  apparatus  imed  for 
smoking  the  stoves,  &c.,  and  bad  small  hoLea  made  in  the  ena,  which  rendered 
it  somethinff  like  Curtis's  lime-duster,  figured  in  VoL  I.  p.  H5,  A  small 
quantity  of  the  flour  of  sulphur  was  put  into  this,  now  to  be  called  the  sulphur 
tube,  Blone  with  a  few  pieces  of  feathera  (cut  off  the  ends  of  the  strongest 
quills).  This  being  done,  the  sulphur  tube  was  put  on  a  pair  of  bellows,  and 
faeM  under  the  leaves  of  vines,  peaches,  mefons,  cucumbers,  kc. ;  and,  by  the 
operator  giving  very  gentle  puffs,  the  rigidity  of  the  feathers  kept  tossing  the 
sulphur  ^ut  in  such  a  manner  as  only  to  allow  it  to  come  out  in  very  small 

niUtiea,  which  deposita  itself  under  and  over  every  leaf  in  the  house  or 
e,  and  bids  defiance  to  every  species  of  insect :  the  house  or  frame  to  be 
kept  rather  warmer  than  usual,  and  the  plants  not  to  be  sprinkled  afterwarda. 
The  above  may  be  of  great  service  to  us  in  frame  culture;  but  1  think  there  is 
nothing  that  will  beat  the  old  plan  in  vineries  where  there  are  whitewashed 
flues;  whichis  that  of  addinga  handful  ofthe  flour  of  sulphur  to  the  whitewash, 
and  brushing  it  on  the  flues  before  the  leaves  come  out.  — Agronome't  Nephew, 
Feb.  15.  1837. 

Sir  Henry  Steaarfi  Mode  of  trtnupJantmg  TVeet,  and  relative  SubfeeU.  — 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  enneed  at  school  in  leammg  that 
part  of  arithmetic  called  Profit  and  Ldhs  ;  and  for  several  years  T  have  been 
engaged  in  planting  for  Profit  and  Loss ;  for  the  young  trees  which  I  hsve 
planted  I  term  Profit,  end  the  large  ones  Loss.  This  aping  of  Sir  Henry 
Steuart's  plan  I  detest;  but,  though  I  swd  all  I  could  to  point  out  its  defecta 
to  my  employer,  it  was  of  no  avail,  he  having  read  that  part  of  the  Pianter't 
G^ide  which  states  that,  "  where  gentlemen  are  led  by  their  gardeners,  it  !• 
the  blind  leading  the  blind."  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  Sir  Henry  Steuart, 
it  is  a  fact,  that  those  who  have  been  led  by  bin  have  had  reason  to  repent } 
and  are  not  so  blind,  but  they  can  now  see  very  clearly  that  their  newly 
planted  large  trees  look  like  stricken  deer,  and  their  large  transplanting 
machines  like  lumber.  I  did  not  lay  down  the  prunins-knife,  and  take  up  th« 
pen.merdy  to  write  the  above  truth,  but  another,  of  a  ai^rent  nature.  Having 
seen  Mr.  R.  Glendinning's  list  of  trees  in  Vol.  XH.  p.  5\5.,  which  he  recom- 
mends for  planting  an  approach,  it  struck  me  how  easy  it  was  to  write  out  a 
list  of  names  of  trees,  and  recommend  it  in  print,  but  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 

Eentlemen  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  particularly  any  of  those  gentlemen  wbo 
ave  read  the  Planter's  Gidde.  During  the  last  three  years,  1  have  planted, 
and  am  now  completing,  an  approach  about  a  mile  long;  the  ground  very 
much  undulated,  and  a  variety  of  soil.  I  recommended  a  lon^  ust  of  hardy 
trees,  such  as  ^^cer  monspessulinum,  Neglado  fttjia^^tati,  difltrent  spedei 
of  jC'scnlua,  the  ash,  difoent  species  of  American  oaks,  &c.  To  form  back 
and  side  scenes  near  the  mansion,  or,  rather,  to  improve  them,  there  h^g  no 
evergreen  trees  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  ptoity  of  oak  and  bee^, 
1  recommended  Oidrus  Ijb^ni,  J^nns  Chnbra,  J''bie8  Dou^isi'i,  &c.,  of  that 
deligbtfol  fiunily,  grouped  in  such  a  manner  ss  I  thought  would  connect  the 
new  plantbg  with  the  old,  as  well  as  to  soften  the  mnter's  coli.  All  I  could 
■ay  was  of  no  avul  whatever,  my  employer  hning  read  tlw  Pbmter'i  Gidde/ 
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■nd  Iwt,  though  not  least,  I  planted  about  a  hundred  buahe*,  ai  the*  were 
called,  which  iro'e  ordered  to  be  all  of  tbe  cammon  hawthorn.  Here  I  tfied 
again  to  introduce  a  iong  list  of  new,  beantiliil,  and  cunous  thorni,  such  as 
nvta'guiJanacetif&lia,  L'.  cocclnea,  Cc.  cor&llina,  C macracintha, &c, ;  but  all 
ray  fine  names  were  of  no  use  whaterer,  m^  employer  havine  read  Sir.  Hennr 
Steuart's  Planter'i  Guide,  and  being  determined  not  to  be  led  by  "  tbe  blind. 
I  therefore  delermined  never  more  to  mention  anything  new;  feding  confident 
tbat  it  ii  extreme  folly  to  attempt  to  lead  those  who  will  not  see.  Sir  Henrj 
Steuan  rery  truly  remarks  that  "  the  lords  of  tbe  soil  in  this  kingdom  have, 
from  time  immemorial,  been  good  sportsmen,  and,  of  late,  they  have  become 
knowing  agriculturists  and  cattle-breeders;  and,  as  the  tidcof  fiiihion  hu,  not 
long  since,  set  in  from  the  south  in  favour  of  the  occupation  last  mentioned, 
and  flowed  even  to  fiilness,  so  we  may  hope  that  the  knowledge  of  wood  will, 
ere  long,  have  its  lum."  Who,  I  ask,  but  gardeners  (notwithstandiitf  thdr 
being  such  blind  guides),  are  to  set  in  the  wood  iaihion  from  the  south  ?  It 
always  appeared  strange  to  me,  that  a  man  of  such  .abilities  as  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  snould  speak  in  the  manner  he  does  of  gardeners.  He  is  certainly 
taking  the  leading.<triDgs  out  of  the  gardeners'  hands,  when  he  tries  to  make 
gentlemen  believe  that  an  old  tree  will  grow  just  as  well  after  removal  as  ft 
yonng  one ;  for  this  is  certunly  the  blind  leading  tbe  blind.  To  put  Sir  Henry 
Steuart's  assertion  about  gardeners  to  the  test,  let  ns  suppose  that  a  gentleman, 
wishing  to  make  some  alteration  in  bis  grounds,  had  engaged  a  first-rate 
sardener  to  lead  him.  The  knowledge  of  Qiis  blind  man  would  have  directed 
him  to  trench,  mix,  and  pulverise  tbe  earth  to  the  depth  of  2ft.,*  to  convoi 
his  ^xindant  stock  of  peat  earth  into  pabulum,  or  convertible  matter,  after 
Lord  Meadowbank's  plan ;  to  apply  it  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  trenched  ground ; 
and  to  thoroughly  mix  the  whole  into  one  unifonn  muse.  This  part  of  the 
work  having  been  well  executed,  the  blind  gardener  would  advise  his  employer 
to  get  young  trees  from  a  nursery,  that  hatfbeen  transplanted  for  three  years, 
at  3  ft.  ^MTt  every  way,  and  to  pay  the  nurseryman  three  times  as  much  money 
for  them  as  is  generally  charged  for  those  plants  grown  in  the  usual  way  «t 
1  ft.  apart.  Had  Sir  Henry  Steuart  spent  his  money,  directed  by  tbe  blind 
man's  knowledge.  In  the  above  manner,  be  would  have  had  more  real  beauty, 
and  more  real  property,  in  his  woods,  than  there  can  be  in  them  at  present ;  for, 
had  young  trees  been  planted  in  1816,  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  estate,  witii  the 
same  allowance  of  manure  which  he  bad  given  to  old  ones,  they  would  b^ 
this  time  have  measured,  if  Qu^rcus  pedunculilta,  from  80  ft.  to  30  ft.  high ;  if 
Q.  sessillfldra,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high;  and  if  tbe  Chichester  or  Huntingdon 
elm,  in  a  favourable  soil,  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft  high.  Indeed,  I  shall  be  within 
llie  bounds  of  truth,  when  I  assert  that,  had  even  the  common  English  elm 
been  planted,  at  the  above-mentioned  time,  about  5  ft.  above  the  level,  and 
30  ft.  Rwu  the  lake,  it  would  have  measured  60  ft.  high,  —  Agronom^i  Nephevi. 
Nov.  1.  1836. 

Forming  Planlatiotu  wilh  a  Flew  to  JacUilatiiig  their  AfUrnumagemeni.  —  I 
quite  concur  with  Hr.  Archibald  Gorrie,  in  his  observations  (see  Vol.  XII. 
p.  237.)  on  my  plan  of  "  forming  plantations  with  a  view  to  lacilitating  their 
alWmanagement,"  that  no  regular  plan  of  thinning  them  is  to  be  put  in  com- 

Eetittoo  with  a  thinnmg  imder  the  superintendence  of  a  skilful  forester.  But 
e  must  bear  in  mind,  that  three  fourths  of  the  plantations  in  England  are 
ruined  for  want  of  early  thinning  of  any  kind ;  that  very  few  persons  can  hare 
the  aid  of  skilful  foresters ;  and  that  a  vny  Iwge  proportion  of  planters,  either 
fiir  want  of  time  or  inclination,  or  from  being  too  idle,  cannot,  or  do  not,  in 
fact,  superintend  such  operations.  It  was  for  the  use  of  that  Uvge  class  of 
persons  that  my  plan  was  promulgated.  Further  eiperiraice  induces  me  most 
strongly  to  recommend  that  plan  of  planting,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  ma- 
nagement, to  those  who  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  command  a  forester's  aid, 
or  their  own  time.  1  have,  this  season,  experienced  the  advantages  of  it  in  a 
plantation  of  16  acres,  formed  upon  tbe  plan  recommended  in  Vol.  X.  p.  86. 
This  plantation,  now  of  nine  years'  growui,  required  thinning  this  winter.     It 
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Vould  have  occupied  any  one  many  days  to  mark  the  trees  to  be  cut 
out,  and  I  could  not  possibly  derote  an  hour  to  it.  I  gave  a  common  wood- 
man a  plan  on  paper  of  a  small  portion,  and  crossed  in  pencil  the  trees  to  be 
cut  out,  and  directed  him  to  proceed  over  the  whole  plantation  in  like  manner ; 
and  the  work  has  been  satisiBctoriiy  pertbrmed.  In  a  few  instances,  no  doubt, 
it  has  happened  that  a  better  tree  has  been  cut,  and  a  worse  left;  but  this 
damage  would  amount  to  very  little,  and  ia  not  to  be  named  in  comparison 
with  UBt  which  would  have  resulted  from  delaying  the  thinning  for  a  single 
year.  —  CharUi  Lawrence,     OrenceUcr,  January,  1637. 

Qa^jTUj  pedunevlala  and  Q.  KttUiJldra,  tailA  tlieir  Varietiei.  —  I  herewith 
send  you  two  small  branches  of  oak,  which  I  consider  to  be  worthy  of  your 
notice.  I  cut  them  off  two  large  trees  that  grow  amongst  many  more  of  tha 
same  family,  but  which  were,  on  Nov.  5.  1836,  as  Kreen  as  the  common 
holly ;  and  now  they  hare  got  that  golden  dnt  which  tneir  ndghbours  had  on 
Oct.  5. :  thus  gainine  a  month  or  five  weeks  on  dreary  winter.  I  call  them 
Q.  sessilifldra,  though  their  very  lone  footstalks  are  as  remarkable  as  their  late 
greenness;  but  to  eive  names  to  aU  the  variations  of  oaks  in  this  country 
would  be  a  hard  task.  1  could  send  you  a  bushel  of  oak  leavea  out  of  Bewdley 
Forest  (or  Wyre  Forest),  that  wouhl  vary  in  breadth  from  a  loan's  finger  to  a 
man's  hand,  and,  in  manner  of  growth,  from  leaves  quite  sessile  to  leavea  with 
footstalks  Sin.  long.  The  forest  contains  about  1S,000  acres;  and  I  have 
been  over  the  greatest  part  of  it;  and  I  find  both  Q.  peduncul^  and  Q.  ses- 
silJfldra  in  abundance,  besides  hundreds  of  varieties,  as  I  have  above  stated. 
From  this,  I  take  it  that  Q.  sessiliflora  has  been  as  lon^  in  En^and  as  Q.  P^ 
dunculita,  T  asked  one  of  Mr.  Cbilde's  woodcutters  if  he  found  any  differ* 
ence  in  the  hardness  of  the  wood ;  and  he  told  me  very  seriously  that  there 
were  three  different  sorts  of  oaks  in  the  forest;  the  black,  the  red,  and  the 
white.  Of  these  the  black  is  the  hardest,  and  the  white  the  sofiesL  On 
hearing  the  above,  I  requested  him  to  send  me  a  specimen  of  each,  with  a 
leaf,  sometime  during  the  winter,  that  I  might  learn  which  leaf  it  is  that  produces 
the  red  oak.  The  oldest  and  largest  oaks  about  Kinlet  are  Q.  sessilifldra, 
which  grows  much  faster  than  Q.  pedunculata.  There  is  a  beautiful  erove  of 
old  oaks  here,  on  a  hanging  bank  of  about  400  acres  which  is  seen  from  the 
drawingroom  windows;  and  every  person  of  taste  who  sees  it  considers  it 
grand.  The  reason  why  I  mention  it  here  is,  that  it  is  going  to  have  a  partial 
thinning ;  and  any  person,  that  knows  the  bee  of  an  oak  in  winter  as  well  as 
he  does  in  summer,  ma;  mark  Q,.  seesilifldra  for  the  axe,  and  leave  Q.  peduncu- 
lita  to  stand  until  England  wants  new  ships;  tor  there  is  as  much  diSerence 
in  their  manner  ofcrowth  as  there  is  between  the  black  Ttaban  and  Lombardy 
poplars.  Q.  sessiliflora  grows  very  luxuriantly,  with  the  branches  upright,  or 
taatinate;  and  Q.  pedunculata  grows  slowly,  with  the  branches  horizontal; 
and  Its  gnarled  spray  may  be  distinguished  from  the  spray  of  Q.  sessilifi^ra  at 
a  greet  distance.  Though  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  against  Q.  sessi- 
liflora, I  do  not  think  that  gentlemen  would  like  to  have  this  kind  totally 
eradicated,  as  they  are,  wherever  I  have  been,  the  larger  trees.  I  think  that 
ttie  nursenmen  ought  to  keep  them  separate;  then  gentlemen  might  phrnt 
Q,  sessiliflora  for  coppice,  and  Q,  peduncul&ta  for  timber,  —  JiAn  Pearton. 
JTmirt  GanUru,  Nov.  SQ.  1836. 

The  Blade  IritA  Elm.  {Arh.  Brit,,  p.  1398.)  — In  compliance  with  your 
enquiries  respecting  the  black  Irish  elm,  I  hta  to  say  that  it  was  sent  by  me  to 
the  Horticultural  piety's  Garden  at  Chiswi^,  being  a  variety  which,  though  I 
will  not  affirm  that  it  is  peculiar  to  Ireland,  yet  is  one  t&t  I  have  no  t  met  with  else- 
where, or  any  description  that  suits  it.  It  was  found  by  my  father,  in  this  neirii- 
bourhood,  about  17T0,  and  has  since  been  cultivated  in  our  nurseries.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  dark  chestnut-colour  of  its  young  shoots,  is  hardy,  erows 
quickly  when  young,  and  makes  a  slender,  erect,  hanSsome  tree  when  old.  I 
aent  it  also  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasnevin,  and,  I  believe,  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Garden,  Edinburgh;  and  their  books  should  point  it  out. — J. 
Rebirtim.    KUkemu/,  Feb.  18.  1837. 


SS8  Qteries  and  Anraxrs. 

C3tffinw««pMwLmk,  SpdttRmscspsrwiiiL. — To  the  TBrioiu  naM  ui^ned 
to  the  CytUiu  MC^iiriiu,  or  common  broom,  in  the  ArboretKm  Srilaiuacum, 
»dd  the  following:  —  A  strong  decoction  of  the  recent  thoots  ia  owd  b/ 
■hepberdi,  in  tbe  north  of  Scotland,  for  salving  ifaeqi ;  and  ia  bdiered  to  be  •■ 
^ectuol  aa  tobacco  liquor,  for  wlucfa  it  i>  aubatituted.  Borne  add  a  little 
q>irit«  of  turpentine  to  thia  decoction  bdbre  udng  it.  —  D,  Beabm,  HaffeH, 
war  htdhvy,  MoFck  7.  1837. 


Abt.  VI.     Qfteriet  and  Antvert. 

The  Dry  Scale  ok  Apple  and  Pear  T'reet.  —  The  pear  and  ^iple  vall-treea 
!n  thia  garden,  and  one  or  two  of  the  gardens  in  the  ncighbourbood,  are 
bfestcd  to  a  moat  fearful  extent  with  a  amall  inaect,  known  here  bj  the  name 
of  the  Dry  Scale.  It  resides  upon  the  baric,  end  aometimee,  I  believe, 
even  upon  tbe  fruit  itself.  It  haa  a  moat  destructive  effect  upon  the  brancbea 
and  tree  where  it  takes  up  its  abode;  the  branch  decayii^  and,  in*  abort  tin^ 
becoming  uttefi;  useless.  I  never  observed  these  crealurea  nMviiig,  or  their 
omns  01  locomotion ;  but  I  should  think  they  are  poaaeaaed  of  nich  orsant, 
wmgs,  for  instance;  for,  if  a  young  tree  is  planted  near  a  tree  infested  b^ 
them,  emigration  soon  takes  place,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  young  tree  is 
awarmtng  with  them.  Here  tbej  seem  most  pariial  to  the  Ribston  pippin 
apple,  and  black  Achan  pear ;  never  touching  plums,  peaches,  or  cherriea. 

Along  with  thia  I  have  sent  two  branches ;  ihe  ooe  of  a  pear  tree,  the  other 
of  an  apple  tree,  to  ihow  you  these  creatures  themaelves,  and  the  deatructive 
cActa  thej  produce.  Once  or  twice  e\ery  year,  I  rub  or  brush  tbe  branches 
inieated  with  a  composition  of  soft  soap,  turpentine,  and  train  oil.  This  checks 
their  ravages,  but  only  partially ;  and,  besides,  it  has  not  a  very  good  eftct 
upon  tbe  trees. 

My  object  in  wnting  to  you  is,  to  ask  if  you,  or  any  of  your  friends,  would 
be  so  good,  through  tbe  medium  of  your  excellent  Magazine,  or  otherwise,  as 
to  give  the  name  of  this  insect  or  plant,  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  it,  and 
the  season  in  which  this  could  be  done  most  effectually ;  together  with  any 
Olher  useful  information  r^ar^ng  it;  such  as  its  nature,  manner  of  r^roduc- 
tion  and  locomotion.  Sec.  —  tf .  jB.,  Gardemr.  Sprmg^ld,  Arbroath,  March 
XI.  1837. 

This  dry  scale  appears  to  be  the  C6ccus  conchiftSrinis  Gmelin.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  the  C6ccus  found  upon  ^plea,  and  figured  in 
the  Field  NaturaSU,  p.  86. ;  although  in  W.  B.'s  branches  they  were  crowded 
closely  together,  indeed  upon  one  another.  It  is  in  the  very  young  state  that 
tbey  cr^p  about,  finding  their  way  instinctively  to  the  younger  shoots.  See 
Trtuu.  Era.  Soc^  vol.  i.  p.  3.,  for  a  remedy  by  Mr.  Ingpen.  —  J,  O.  W.  April, 
1B37. 

We  have  written  to  W.  B.  to  furnish  us  with  an  infested  branch  once  a 
month,  or  oftener,  if  he  observes  any  change  taking  place  in  it,  in  order  that 
Mr.  Westwood  may  study  the  history  of  the  insect  throughout  the  year.     In 
the  meantime,  we  give  the  following  quotation  from  the  paper  of  Mr.  Ingpen,   - 
from  the  TVaiuacfiom  of  the  EnlomologKol  Socirly  :  — 

"  The  iqiuries  which  the  C6cci  do  to  veeetatioD  are  very  great,  not  only  in 
ereen  and  hoc-houses,  but  also,  which  is  of  more  importance,  to  the  outdoor 
fruits.  The  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  apricot,  &c.,  suffer  alike  from  their  de- 
structive attacKs.  The  effects  of  their  ravages  on  fruit  trees  wpear  to  be, 
that,  by  absorbing  the  sap,  the  growth  of  the  trees  ia  retarded,  the  fruit  loses 
both  size  and  flavour,  and  tbe  crop  decreases. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  female  C6ccua  adhering  close  to  the  baric,  it  ia 
extremely  dimcult  to  eradicate ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  method  of  getting 
rid  of  it  m  this  state,  short  of  scraping  it  off  the  branches.  This  mode,  how- 
ever, would  be  extremely  tedious,  and,  at  the  same  Ume,  endanger  the  life  of 
the  tree.  There  are  various  remedies  in  use ;  such  as  washing  tbe  trees  with 
tobacco-water,  soft  soap  and  water,  and  lime-water ;  nil  destructive  of  insect 
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life:  but,  in  &  nutter  of  this  nature,  economy  ii  of  importance.  Vegetable 
solutions  are  not  injuriotu  to  regetable  life ;  but  mineral  washes  are,  no  doubt, 
dangerous,  Lime-wHter,  however,  is  an  exception,  and  combines  three  im- 
portant qualities :  it  is  perfectly  harmless  to  vegetation,  it  is  cheap,  and,  at  the 
game  time,  destructive  to  insects.  I  should  recommend  two  or  tnree  ^pUca- 
tiona,  in  the  spring,  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks,  of  strong  lime-water 
with  a  brush,  and  a  dusting  of  quicklime  before  the  brauches  get  dry  ;  or  a 
washing  of  soft  soap  and  water,  using  also  the  nowdered  lime.  For  plants  in 
the  green  and  hot  house,  a  solution  of  bitter  aloes  is  said  not  only  to  destroy 
the  insect,  but  to  prevent  its  future  appearance  on  the  plant  washed  with  it. 

"I  think  the  causes  of  failure  in  getting  rid  of  this  pest  have  arisen  from 
the  application  of  remedies  at  improper  seasons ;  that  is,  when  the  female  has 
become  Gied  to  the  plants.  I  would  sugf^t  that  the  remedies  be  apphed 
when  the  young  larvae  make  theu*  appearance.  In  this  state  they  are  locomo- 
tive, and  qay  be  easily  detected  with  a  pocket  magnifier.  If,  therefore,  at  this 
perbd,  any  of  the  above  remedies  were  applied  two  or  three  times  in  the 
manner  before  suggested,  I  have  little  doubt  of  a  successful  result."  (£nton). 
Tnim.,  part  iii.  p.  175.) 
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Whiw  "^  , 


Pcu,  Imported  flrou  Lbbon, 
KldHTbfiuH  [Ibiml),  pa-  Iiiin. 


Tunilp^  WhlLs,  OH  buo-'- 
C^rrou,  per  buQcb : 


FuntM  perdaara     • 

ttlrret,  per  bundi 
ScDTioiKni,  per  bundle 
Siliiry,  per  buncb 

RidliheL   Red,   p«  doKD 
liud>(Mto30eKb) 
The  Spinack  TrOe. 

TVOiUMTHk. 
OnLou,  old,  per  bwhel 

for  pickling,  pet  i  Am 
GteeiKCIbauleD.piTbunc 
Ledu,  per  doeen  bundtet  . 
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OitervatioHt.  —  From  the  continued  preVBlence  of  serere  frosts,  and  drj 
■earching  wind,  during  the  lut  four  weeloi,  the  nippUes  to  the  mu-JcetB  have 
been  mBteriBllj  diminiahed  ;  which  has  had  considerable  effect  in  raising  the 
prices  of  all  article*  fumbhed  to  the  markets  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
unmediate  produce  of  the  season  ;  such  as  broccolis,  coleworts,  spinach,  &c. 
The'prices  of  all  forced  vegetables  have  also  been  consideraUv  enhanced  by  the 
demand  created  from  the  deficiency  of  supply  in  other  articles,  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  season ;  so  that  the  mai^et  has  presented  the  unusual  appearance 
of  a  continued  diminution,  at  a  time  when  a  steady  increase  in  its  supplies  is 
nsui^iy  expected.  A  reference  to  the  present  list,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding, will  show  the  efiect  produced  in  the  prices  of  most  articles.  Potatoes 
alone  have  decreased  in  value,  in  consequence  of  a  very  large  and  unexpected 
suppl]'  having  come  to  hand,  to  the  extent  of  eifht  thousand  tons  in  four 
days,  from  Scotland,  Yoi^hlre,  Devonsbbe,  aniT  Jersey ;  but  not  any  from 
Ireland.  Onions  have  been  supplied  from  Bedfordshire  rather  freely ;  but,  in 
conseinience  of  the  crops  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London  having 
been  badly  harvested  (they  did  not  keep  well,  and  are  almost  exhausted^ 
thev  have  realised  much  higher  prices.  Carrots,  also,  have  been  in  demand, 
■na  hare  considerably  increased  in  value.  The  crop  of  apples  having  been 
tMit  modefate,  the  suppljr,  throughout  the  winter,  has  been  limited.  But  few 
foreign  have  been  imported :  at  present  they  are  in  demand,  and  realise  good 
prices.  We  have  had  a  few' peas,  from  time  to  time,  imported  from  Lisbon ; 
but  thCT  do  not  come  to  hand  fresh,  and  have  not  been  immediately  saleable. 
It  will  be  yet  siJme  wedu  before  we  a  '  '  ~~  ~~~ 

dioiild  be  &voured  by  a  greU  chai^  ii 
1637. 


Art.  VIII.     Tke  London  Horiicultural  Society  and  Garden. 
March  21.  1837.  —  ExUbiltd.     Camellia  fimbriiita,  &om  Mr.  R.  Donald. 


HiaceHaneousflowerB.from  theHon.W.H.F.Strangways.  Illicium  floridAnum, 
StTpbdIia  tubifl6ra,  Cymbtdium  oloiToIium,  Andromeda  floribunda.  Seedling 
JHiododtodron  pdnticum,  two  seedling  Camellias,  and  five  other  sorts  in 
pots,  and  PhilmB  grandifSlius,  from  Mr.  Qlenny.  Ixdra  cocdnea,  Oncfdium 
cartWin^se,£upli(Srbt(TJacquiniff^ra  ffblgens],  and  Catasitum  semiap^um, 
from  Mr.  Priestly,  gardener  to  Walter  Boyd,  Esq. 

FrotH  the  Garden  of  tie  Sodely.  PlanU,  Birbmi  Jquifditum,  ^isyrincfaium 
Randifl^nira,  Bl£tta  Shephirdii,  Nemdphila  insfgnis,  C16matis  austrUis. — 
Fnat.  Pears :  Beurrf  ranee,  Easter  bergamot,  Cliaptal,  a  good  stewing 
pear.  Apples  :  Framboise,  and  Baldwin  kitchen  apples ;  Chester  pearmain 
and  Orange's  peannain,  kitchen  and  table  apples,  American  pippin,  red 
everlasting,  which  has  a  bloom  like  that  on  some  of  the  Russian  apples  and 
crabs  J  and  Malo  di  Carlo,  the  celd>rsted  apple  of  Finale  (see  lyanmctiont 
of  Vte  HorHcaUurai  Sodely);  though  here  it  la  found  to  be  a  most  inferior 
apple,  pole,  end  of  bad  mialitj.  —  Cuitingt  for  dutributioa.  Pears :  Monsieur 
le  eaii,  and  forme  de   Deliers.     Apples  ;    White   Nonpareil,  and   Sudbury 

Awarded.  A  silver  Kni^tian  medal  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  Dendrobium 
Vgregiktuni,  and  to  Mr.  Pnestley,  gardener  to  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.,  for  £u- 
pl^rbta  Jacquinii^Dra  (fljlgens). 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Series  ofAriides  on  the  Insectt  matt  iajuriout  to  Culti- 
vatOTt.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  EDtomolo- 
gical  Society  of  I^ndon. 

No.  4.    Thb  Ohioh  Fly. 

Order,  Dtptera  Lhaucta,    (Two-viiwed  fliea.^ 

DiTisioa,  Brach6cera  Macquarl.     (Having  tbe  antennK  ihort,  and  furnished 

with  a  bristle  aboTe.) 
Familf,  Miiadda  Leach.     (So  named  from  the  Limueata  genua  3f6aea.) 
Subfiunilf,  AntfaomyzideB  Macmart. 
Oenus,  Anthom^ia  Meigen.     (So  named  from  two  Oreek  words ;  antioi,  b 

ikiwei',  and  mtaa,  a  fly ;  expresBiTe  of  tbe  attachment  of  the  insects,  of  which 

it  is  composed,  to  plants.) 
Subgenus,  E'gU  Rob.  Desr.  Hjod.,  p.  £84. 

vol.  i.  p.  198.  note ;  Xnthom^ia  cei^mim  BowM  yaturg.,  p.  73.,  Gart.  Iiu^ 
p.  189.)  (Cepa,  the  Latin  specific  name  of  the  onion;  ceparmn,  gen.  plor., 
of  the  onioDS.) 

SuBiKG  the  Bunttner  months,  and  especially  in  June  and  July, 
the  cnltivator  of  onions  is  annoyed  by  perceiving  that,  here  and 
ther^  in  various  parts  of  his  beds  of  this  vegetable,  the  plants 
appear  to  be  in  a  dying  state,  and  the  leaves  fallen  on  the 
ground.  At  first,  this  is  observed  in  plants  which  are  only  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  which  are  not  above  the  Uiick- 
ness  of  a  straw.  These  soon  die,  and  then  others,  of  a  larger 
size,  are  observed  to  decay  in  a  similar  manner;  this  COD- 
Unues  until  the  middle  of  July,  and  even  until  the  onions  are 

*  Stqthens  gives  this  as  sraonjmous  with  Jlfusca  radlcum  of  linneeus  and 
Mdgea,  M(at»  dieoti  of  Hairu,  and  Anthomyia  Mssicae  of  WiedemanD. 
Ma«[uart  gives  ^usca  radlcum  of  Linnceus  as  the  B^gU  vulgiiis  of  RotHoeau 
Desvoidf .  The  description  of  JIfusca  radjcum  of  Linnaeus  inll  not  agree  with 
the  onion  fly,  having  four  black  bends,  and  feeding  upon  the  roots  of  ^pfaa- 
nns.  I  should  also  anppose  that  it  is  distinct  from  Anthom^a  brissicc. 
Boucb^  has,  in  (act,  described  a  distinct  species  of  Antfaom^  uDdo"  that 
name.  (Gart.  Int.,  p.  131.)  He  has  also  de«ribed  A.  cep&rum  and  A.  radl- 
cum as  distinct.  (Saturg,  dei  Int.,  p.  73. 75.) 

Vol.  XIIL  —  No,  87.  k 
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34-S  Iruects  most  ittjuriout  to  Cutiivators .-  — 

full  grown;  at  which  time  they  have  occasionally  sufficient 
strength  to  survive  the  injur}',  with  the  decay  of  a  portion  only 
or  their  outer  layer  or  root ;  the  centre  part  remaining  sound. 
In  this  manner  whole  beds  are  destroyed  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  of 
little  use  to  sow  again,  as  the  fresh-sown  plants  fare  no  better. 
In  light  soils  especially,  the  attacks  of  this  insect  are  occasion- 
ally very  annoying  to  the  gardener. 

On  stripping  off  the  coats  of  the  young  onions  which  show 
evident  signs  of  decay,  it  is  at  once  perceived  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  attack  of  a  smalt  grub,  destitute  of  legs,  upon  the  vital  parts 
of  the  bulb  or  stem  oAhe  plant,  that  its  destruction  is  occasioned. 
On  pulling  up  a  very 
'  youngonion(^.82.c), 
I  its  interior  is  found  to 
be  completely  devoured 
by  a  single  grub  at 
very  heart ;  but, 
plants  of  larger 
I  growth,  I  have  counted 
at  least  half  a  dozen  of 
these  grubs,  varying 
considerably  in  size 
(J^-  8^-  f>)-  In  the  summer  season,  these  grubs  are  about  a  fort- 
night in  arriving  at  their  full  growth.  They  generally  consume 
the  entire  of  the  interior  of  the  onion ;  the  outside  skin  of  which 
is  alone  left  dry  and  entire,  serving  as  a  place  in  which  they 
undergo  their  transformations,  without  forming  any  cocoon. 
{J^-  6^-  0-)  In  about  another  fortnight,  the  perfect  fly  makes 
its  appearance,  the  time  varying,  according  to  the  season,  from 
ten  to  twenty  days. 


1 

The  grub,  or  larva  (J^.  8S. :  a,  natural  size ;  b,  magnified),  is 
moderately  long  and  cylindrical,  but  more  conical  towards  the 
head,  which  is  of  a  variable  form,  furnished  with  two  minute  ten- 
tacula.  The  body  is  fleshy,  naked,  shining,  and  of  a  white  colour, 
with  twelve  distinct  segments.  The  breathing  pores  of  the  first 
segment  of  the  body  are  yellow,  and  the  terminal  segment  is  broad 
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and  obliqudy  truncnte,  witb  about  eight  obtuse  points,  of  a  con- 
sistence similar  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  Near  the  extremity  of 
the  body  are  observed  two  small  reddish  spots,  from  which  pro- 
ceed two  internal  and  dark-coloured  reins.  Bouch£  gives  the 
length  of  the  insect  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  but  those  which  I 
have  reared  were  nearly  half  an  inch  long  when  fiill  grown. 

When  this  period  is  arrived,  the  larva,  by  dc^^rees,  contracts 
itself  in  length,  without  throwing  off  the  outer  skin,  and  veri^ 
shortly  appears  as  an  oval  mass  {Jig.  S3.:  c,  natural  size,  d, 
magnified),  of  a  chestnut  colour;  having  its  posterior  end  black- 
ish, with  the  extremity  red,  and  with  two  lai^  black  spots  coi^ 
responding  with  the  spots  described  near  the  end  of  the  body  of 
the  larva.  In  this  sute,  it  is  brittle  and  shining,  without  very 
distinct  traces  of  segments ;  but  the  head  is  furnished  with  two 
obtuse  points ;  and  the  points  observed  at  the  other  end,  in  the 
larva,  are  also  still  to  be  perceived,  two  of  them  being  rather 
larger  than  the  rest  Within  this  puparium  the  real  pupa  is  to 
be  found,  having  the  limbs  laid  along  the  breast. 

The  perfect  msect  [^^  SS.  e,  magnified,  the  cross  lines  indn 
eating  the  natural  size)  is  of  a  pale  ashy  colour;  the  femala 
(which  is  here  figured)  having  the  abdomen  entirely  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  body ;  hut  in  the  male  it  has  an 
interrupted  black  line  down  the  middle.  The  different  parts  of 
the  body  are  clothed  with  long  black  bristles,  arising  from  black 
points,  which,  in  the  thorax,  are  nearly  regularly  disposed  in 
4  lines,  and  are  longer  than  in  the  other  parts.  The  mouth, 
palpi,  and  antennae  are  black ;  the  face  shining,  and  somewhat 
silvery.  There  is  a  broad  chestnut  line  between  the  eyes,  forked 
behind,  leaving  the  space  for  the  ocelli  of  the  ordinary  colour. 
The  nasus  is  triangularly  produced  above  the  mouth ;  and  the 
antennal  bristle  is  clothed  with  very  short  hairs  at  the  base. 
Behind  the  eyes  is  a  transverse  row  of  black  hairs.  The  wings 
are  nearly  destitute  of  colour,  but  rather  buff  at  the  base ;  the 
iridescence  pink  and  green ;  and  the  nervures  buff,  but  darker  at 
the  tips  of  the  wings.  The  legs  are  black;  and  the  poisers 
and  winglets  of  a  pale  yellow.  Expansion  of  the  wings,  5^  Imes 
to  61^  lines  (about  half  an  inch). 

According  to  M.  Bouch£  (to  whose  capabilities  and  abilities  &r 
observation  I  am  able  to  hear  witness,  from  having  visited  his 
large  nursery,  and  inspected  his  collections,  at  Berlin),  the  female 
deposits  her  e^s  upon  the  leaves  of  the  onion,  close  to  the  earth ; 
and  she  is  enabled,  doubtless,  to  introduce  them  between  the  outer 
coats  of  the  bulb  by  means  of  her  elongated  telescope-like  oviposi> 
tor ;  so  that  the  larvK,  when  hatched,  readily  make  their  way  to 
the  centre  of  the  root,  which  they  soon  reduce  to  a  sUte  of  decom- 
position, which  seems  to  be  most  congenial  to  their  taste.  The 
same  author  also  states   that  the  insect  may  be  found  in  the 
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larva  state  from  May  to  October,  there  being,  during  tbe  period 
between  Uiese  niontba,  two  or  three  generations.  Hence^  it  is 
from  this  continued  generation,  and  from  the  period  assigned  to 
one  brood  not  agreeing  with  that  of  another,  that  we  find  grubs 
of  different  sizes  in  Ine  same  root  The  late  broods  pass  the 
winter  in  the  pupa  state,  and  are  ready  to  barst  forth  at  the  first 
warnttb  of  the  ensuing  spring.  In  Mr.  Major's  Treatise  on 
obnoxious  Insects,  Stc.,  it  is  stated,  that "  the  maggot  of  the  house- 
fly, as  described  ou  the  cauliflowers,  in  some  situations  proves 
BD  enemy  to  the  onion.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  parent  is 
attracted  by  some  disease  in  the  oni<H),  as  we  often  find  that, 
in  those  onions  which  are  gouted  and  moulded  (terms  known 
amoDgst  gardeners),  the  bulb  is  most  liable  to  its  raTages." 

Now,  it  is  quite  evident,  that,  in  this  passage,  Mr.  Major 
bos  confounded  at  least  three  distinct  species  of  insects ;  An* 
tbomyia  cep&rum.  An  thorny  ia  br&ssicae,  and  the  faouse.fly 
(Afusca  dom^tica),  if  not  more,  as  there  are  many  species  of 
house-flies.  Thai  these  insects  are  very  much  alike  is  true 
enough :  but  that  only  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  exercise 
a  scrupulous  investigation  of  their  characters ;  and  this  cannot  ba 
done  without  study.  It  would,  indeed,  be  easy  to  point  out  the 
utter  inutility,  in  many  cases,  ofpraciical,  without  scientific,  know- 
ledge ;  and,  consequently,  that,  in  order  to  destroy  insects  effectu- 
ally,  entomology  must  be  extensively  studied  as  a  science.  I  trust) 
indeed,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  this  science,  as  well 
as  botany,  shall  be  made  a  general  branch  of  education.  We 
have,  indeed,  to  r^ret  that  in  these  matters  we  are  always 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  lessons  from  our  neighbours  across 
the  water,  instead  of  prec«mng  them.  At  the  present  time,  M, 
Victor  Audouin,  one  of  tbe  professors  of  the  Jardin  des  Plootes, 
is  giving  a  most  interesting  course  of  public  lectures  upon  tbe 
noxious  and  beneficial  insects  of  France. 

Another  observation  may  be  made  upon  the  passage  cited 
from  Mr.  Major's  work ;  namely,  that  I  have  always  found  fine 
healthy  plants  most  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  fly.  Unlike  the 
turnip  saw-fly,  which,  from  the  brightness  of  it  colour,  is  at  once 
detected,  the  onion  fly  is  of  such  obscure  tints,  and  there  are  so 
many  distinct  species  of  flies  having  totally  different  habits,  and 
yet  so  much  alike,  that  even  professed  entomolc^ists  have  diffi- 
culty in  separating  them.  Hence,  the  extirpation  of  the  ontoo 
fly  is  attended  with  greater  difficulty.  Salt  and  ashes  have  been 
suggested,  when  strewn  over  the  ground ;  but  these  are  io- 
e^ctual,  because  it  is  upon  the  plants  that  the  females  settle 
in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  not  upon  the  ground. 
Bouch6  suggests  the  plan  of  strewing  powdered  charcoal  {gC' 
stamp/ten  iohlen)  over  the  bed,  in  which  the  female  flies  will 
deposit  their  eggs  as  willingly  as  upon  the  onion ;  the  charcoal 
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dust  being  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  larvae  are  hatched.  The 
power  of  reproduction  of  these  flies  is  so  great,  that,  if  the  early 
attacks  of  the  insect  are  not  checked  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Toung  onions  when  the  first  attacks  of  the  insect  are  perceived, 
tt  will  be  next  to  useless  to  aUempt  any  other  subsequent 
remedy.  Burning  the  plants  infested  will  be  more  advisable 
than  burying  them ;  because  the  latter  will  not  cause  the  de^ 
struction  of  the  insects.  It  will  require  but  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  an  onion  bed  to  delect  the  plants  which  are 
infested. 

Mr,  Mackmurry  states  that  any  remedy,  sufficiently  powerful 
to  destroy  the  insect  (that  is,  the  larva  enclosed  within  the 
onion),  must  inevitably  destroy  the  onion  itself;  and  he  suggests 
that  a  careful  selection  of  such  soils  and  situations  for  the  onion 
crops  should  be  made,  as  are  most  likely  to  resist  the  various 
common  incidents  of  season  peculiar  to  this  very  variable  cli- 
□late,  and  containing  such  eligible  food,  and  in  such  proportion, 
as  this  bulbous  esculent  requires :  and  Mackray  recommends 
the  sowing  of  onions  in  ground  that  has  had  strawberries  fouf 
or  five  years,  and  which  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  years 
successively.  Macdonald  suggests  the  transplanting  of  seedling 
onions,  first  dipping  the  roots  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts  t^ 
earth  and  one  part  of  soot,  with  a  sufficient  quanti^  of  water  to 
make  a  puddle;  and  Major  advises  the  frequent  watering  of  the 
beds  with  a  mixture  composed  of  one  gallon  of  soapsuds  to 
four  quarts  of  gas  water ;  or,  In  place  of  the  latter,  two  quarts  of 
gas  tar :  either  will  do,  as  the  only  use  of  this  mixture  is  to 
produce  an  oflensive  smell. 

These  are  the  suggestions  of  practical  writers.  How  far  they 
are  beneficial,  how  far  accidentally  serviceable,  or  how  far  coun- 
teracting the  habits  of  the  insect  as  above  deuiled,  must  be  left 
for  future  investigation. 


Art.  II.     Farther  SaggetHont  relative  to  the  Amelioration  of  our 
edibk -Fniits.     By  D.  Bbaton. 

To  carry  out  the  principles  on  which  my  former  suggestions 
(p.  203.}  are  founded,  every  possible  precaution  must  be  taken 
to  keej)  the  rain,  and  even  all  kind  of  dampness,  from  the  fruit, 
after  it  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  its  flill  size.  A  spare  glass 
frame,  placed  against  the  tree,  will  be  found  a  good  preventive. 
The  fruit  may  hang  on  the  tree  till  it  falls  of  its  own  accord,  or 
till  the  appearance  of  frost.  The  seed  derives  a  considerable 
degree  of  nourishment  from  the  fruit,  for  some  time  after  it  is 
gathered ;  therefore  the  fruit  ought  to  be  laid  in  some  dry  warm 
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place  (say  the  front  of  a  late  nDery),  nnder  the  inflnenoe  of  the 
solar  ravB,  for  a  month  or  so^  or  till  sowing  time. 

Besiaes  the  chance  of  ori^nating  an  improved  race  of  fruit  by 
this  treatment,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  tlut,  if  it  is  possible  to 
reprodnoe  any  given  varietv  of  fruit  from  seed,  this  system,  or 
some  modification  of  it,  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  for  that 
purpose,  the  necessary  precautions  being,  of  course,  taken  to 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  foreign  pollen. 

As  a  matter  of  speculative  curiosity  bearing  on  this  sulqect, 
it  may  be  enquired  how,  or  by  what  means,  were  the  apple,  the 
pear,  or,  indeed,  any  of  our  edible  fruits,  first  produ<%d  trom 
their  ■^sevaffe  parents?"  Certainly  not  by  cultivation,  which 
at  once  would  refiite  the  above  hypothesis.  Then  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  th^  it  must  have  been  by  some  accidental  or 
natural  cause.  The  following  may  be  among  the  many  causes 
which  will  occur  to  the  inquisitive  mind.  The  savage  parents, 
aown,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  hand  of  nature,  soon  sprang 
np  in  youthfiil  vigour,  in  dense  masses,  each  struggling  for 
the  greatest  share  of  that  light  and  air  which  is  so  essential  to 
their  well-being.  The  stroMest  soon  overtopped  their  weaker 
brethren,  and  found  it  no  difficult  task  to  keep  them  in  subjec- 
tim  afterwards :  yet  the  more  resolute  of  the  weaker  party  still 
kept  pushing  up  their  aspiring  heads  among  the  main  branches 
of  their  oppressors,  and  with  their  united  growth,  aided  by  the 
force  of  the  passing  breeze,  began  to  make  deep  indentations  on 
them  by  rubbing.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  ringing  the 
branches  of  fruit  trees.  In  coarse  of  time,  these  main  branches 
may  have  become  so  much  dilapidated,  that  the  necessary  cir- 
culation of  their  juices  was  almost  entirely  impeded  :  but  their 
leaves,  not  willing  to  give  up  their  assigned  functions,  still  kept 
pum^nng  up  the  reserve  juices  within  the  sphere  of  their  action. 
The  juice  being  now  supplied  to  the  leaves  in  a  less  quantity, 
they  elaborated  it  to  a  still  higher  degree  than  usual.  The  fruit 
all  this  time  had  little  to  complain  of,  seeing  that  what  nourish- 
ment it  lost  in  quantity  it  gained  in  quality ;  and  the  seed,  after 
partaking  of  the  essence  of  this  improved  nourishment,  brought 
forth,  in  its  turn,  anew  race  of  fruit  treesj  removed  one  degree  in 
improvement  from  their  parents ;  and  thus  a  foundation  was  laid 
for  fiiture  improvements;  or,  as  Ovid  most  beautifully  describes 
it,— 

"  Hanc  Deus  et  inelior  litem  Natiin  diremit." 
"  But  Ood  or  Nature,  while  tbey  thui  caatend. 
To  thmr  inteAtiae  diiconU  put  an  end." 

DaroBN's  Tram, 

This  improved  race,  acting  after  the  example  of  its  parents,  in 
the  order  t£  time,  we  may  suppose,  brought  forth  a  progeny 
still  further  improved ;  and  thus  effect  followed  cause  in  rapid 
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,  for  nobody  knows  bow  long;  till  at  last,  after  some 
tremendous  chaotic  cause,  Adam  found  "every  fruit  after  its 
kind"  ready  improved  for  his  use. 

To  starve  a  tree  by  rioging,  transplanting,  or  any  other 
manipulation  to  the  same  effect,  In  order  to  obtain  an  improved 
variety  from  its  seed,  might  reasonably  be  called  a  novel  and 
unnatural  method:  yet  you  see,  by  the  above,  it  is  the  most 
ancient  and  natural  after  all ;  and,  to  make  a  short  story  of  u 
long  one,  grafting  pear  trees  on  quince  stocks,  and  training 
down  the  boughs  (a  system  so  prevalent  on  the  Continent),  must 
have  powerfully  assisted  our  neighboars  in  obtaining  those  de- 
licious pears  for  which  we  are  now  bo  much  indebted  to  them. 

Hq^dd,  April  7-  1837. 


Art.  in.  Plan,  Section,  Sfc,  qfa  tmali  tpan-roojid  PU./ar  Green- 
hoate  Plantit  recently  erected  at  Stratford  Oreen,  Eitex.  By  John 
Bbvts. 

Figs.  S4>,  86,  and  86.  are  a  section,  elevation,  and  plon,  of  n 
small  span-roofed  pit,  which  Mr.  Allcard  has  lately  had  erected. 


The  letters  refer  to  the  same  parts  in  the  three  figures;  a  a  are 
air-flues  covered  with  plain  tiles ;  h,  tiles  covered  with  sand,  to  re- 


ceive the  planU;  c  c,  small  gratings  to  admit  air,  and  to  exclude 
Vermin ;  d  d,  brick  pilUrs  to  receive  the  tiles. 

This  pit  was  erected  for  heaths,  and  for  rearing  and  preserv- 
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ing  the  hardier  species  of  ereen-house  plants,  intended  to  be 
planted  oat  in  the  open  garaen  in  the  spring.  The  priDci[Md 
novelties  in  it,  I  apprehend,  consist  in  the  method  of  admitting 
the  air  at  the  bottom,  which  secures  the  plants  from  damping 
off;  the  ease  with  which  the  lights  are  removed,  being  hung  oo 
with  hooks  and  eyes ;  and  the  method  of  covering  the  lights  with 
mats.  These  are  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  rioge  of  the  roof, 
and  at  the  other  to  a  roller,  the  whole  length  of  the  pit;  bjr  which 
the  mats  are  readily  run  down  over  the  lights,  and  kept  down, 
without  any  fastening,  by  the  weight  of  the  rollers  ;  they  are  also 
useful  for  shading  eiUier  side,  as  may  be  required. 

Mr.  Allcard  wishes  it  to  be  known,  that  he  has  had  this,  and 
other  more  extensive,  useful,  and  ornamental  erections,  put  up  in 
his  garden,  entirely  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dalby,  builder,  of  this  plac^ 
whose  judgment  and  good  taste  in  such  buildings  entitle  him  to 
encouragemenL  Mr.  Allcard  will  have  much  pleasure  in  allow- 
ing any  gentleman  to  inspect  what  has  been  done  here,  by  ap* 
plication  to  him. 

Strafford  Green,  Essex,  Oct,  24.  1835. 

We  owe  an  apologr  to  the  author  of  the  above  paper,  and  to 
Mr.  Allcard,  for  not  having  inserted  this  article  sooner.  The 
real  truth  is,  that,  soon  afler  it  was  received,  it  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  our  architectural  draughtsman  (Mr.  Robertson),  to 
reduce  the  drawings,  and  transfer  them  to  wood  for  the  engraver. 
This  he  does  at  his  own  house ;  and  being,  soon  after  he  received 
them,  seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  he  was  unable  to  proceed 
with  them  tilt  quite  lately.  The  drawings  belonging  to  several 
other  articles  have,  unfortunately,  been  in  the  same  predicament; 
and  we,  in  consequence,  owe  similar  apolc^ies  to  Mr.  H<^,  jnn., 
of  New  York,  to  M.  Ranch  of  Vienna,  to  the  author  of  a  trnns- 
planting  machine  in  use  in  Ireland,  and  to  some  others,  as  will 
appear  Dy  the  dates  of  their  respective  papers,  when  we  publish 
them.  —  Condt 
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Art.  IV.  An  Account  of  tome  remarkable  Trees  of  the  Nonoay 
&>nfce  {A'bies  esx4Ua  Poir.),  nota  growing  ai  the  Whim,  in  Feeblet- 
tnire,  the  Property  of  Sir  James  Montgomery  of  Bartslanhope  and 
Stobo,  DrawD  upi  at  our  requeit,  by  J-  Mi'Nab,  Superintendent 
of  the  Experimental  Gardens,  loverleith ;  and,  with  our  permis- 
■ioD,  read  by  him  berore  the  Botanical  Society  at  Edinburgh, 
Jan.  12.  18S7. 

Thb  estate  of  WhiiD  was  purchased  hy  the  Earl  of  Islay 
aflerwards  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  the  year  17S0;  and  not  long 
after  his  death,  in  1761,  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  Sir  James  Montgomery,  who  formed  the  garden  in  1776. 
He  also  improved  and  enlarged  the  former  plantations  of  the 
duke.  The  Whim  is  situatea  on  the  high  grounds  bordering 
the  Pentland  range  of  hills,  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Edin- 
buigfa.  The  soil  is  chiefly  composed  of  brown  moss  or  bog  earth, 
which  is  deep  and  spongy ;  the  subsoil  is  various,  and  is  com- 
posed, in  the  kitchen-gRrden  and  its  vicinity,  of  a  retentive 
whitish  clay.  A  large  proportion  of  this  property  is  planted 
with  the  Norway  spruce :  a  few  black  spruces,  silver  firs,  and 
larches,  also  exist,  but  only  in  solitary  trees.  Of  hard-wooded 
trees,  the  beech  seems  to  be  the  most  prevalent;  and  it  thrives 
uncommonly  well  in  the  spongy  peat  soil.  It  was  planted  in 
belts  surrounding  the  estate,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  soon  afler 
1730;  the  ground  having  been  previously  trenched.  Nearly  all 
the  fin«  old  specimens  of  trees  on  this  estate  were  cut  down 
about  twenty-nve  years  ago;  but  there  are  still  some  spruce  6rs, 
between  65  ft.  and  70  ft.  high.  The  girt  of  the  largest  common 
spruce  on  the  estate  is  5  fl.  10  in.  at  tne  surface  of  the  ground ; 
and  Uiat  of  the  largest  black  spruce  is  5  fl.  1  in. 

The  Whim  spruces  present  some  very  interesting  and  remark- 
able forms,  to  all  appearance  caused  by  the  spongy  nature  of  the 
peat  soil  in  which  they  grow.  Such  forms,  perhaps,  are  not 
common  in  the  country;  or,  if  they  do  exist,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  notice  having  been  taken  of  them.  Of  the  Whim  spruces, 
the  form  which  appeared  to  me  the  most  remarkable,  was  that 
of  a  tree  which  was  tillering,  or  assuming  a  stoloniferous  aspect. 
This  was  shown  in  several  specimens,  on  different  parts  of  ths 
property ;  and,  of  those  I  observed,  the  most  fantastic  specimen 
was  one  growing  on  a  piece  of  elevated  mossy  ground,  about  an 
acre  in  extent,  and  within  the  boundary  of  the  kitchen-garden 
wall.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  forming  the  garden,  led  a  bank 
of  peat  standing,  atter  the  rest  had  been  carted  away  and  burned, 
as  a  trophy  to  show  the  strongly  marked  contrast  between  the 
improvements  of  human  art,  and  nature  in  her  wildest  form. 
This  spot  of  ground  is  called  the  Wilderness ;  and  on  its  highest 
point  a  singular  Norway  spruce  exists.  Owing  to  its  stoloni^rous 
growth,  this  tree  has  received  the  appellation  of  the  Travelling 
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Fir ;  but  it  might  hare  been  more  appropriately  called  the  baryan 
spnic^  oil  accoant  of  its  branches  having  taken  root  wherever 
tney  have  come  in  contact  with  the  spongy  soil.  In  this  speci- 
men (J&'87')  tosscnieof  lin.  to  IS  ft),  the  rooting  appearance 
is  seen  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  in  consequence  of  many 
natural  layers  from  the  trunk,  and  from  the  primary  substems, 
having  taken  rooL 

This  natural  layering  of  the  spruce  fir  has  probably  been 
caused  by  the  excessive  weight  of  snow  bending  the  branches 
towards  the  ground,  and,  perhaps,  slightly  sinking  them  tnto  it, 
during  some  severe  season ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  branches 
being  thus  held  in  contact  with  the  spongy  peat,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  has  caused  them  permanently  to  assume  this  position. 
Being  thus  inclined  downwards,  roots  seetn  absolutely  drawn 
from  the  braDches.  The  tree  grows  on  the  surface  of  the  im- 
mense bed  of  peat,  as  it  did  when  it  was  first  planted,  without 
any  increase  of  soil  having  taken  place ;  nor  is  the  stem  any 
deeper  below  the  surface  of  the  peat  than  is  usual  with  trees  in 
Other  soils. 

The  depth  of  the  peat  soil  where  the  banyan  spruce  grows 
is  about  14fV.  The  Wilderness  is  placed  on  a  rising  ground, 
which  slopes  gradually  down  to  a  rivulet,  where  the  subsoil 
spears  to  be  a  light- coloured  clay.     Had  it  not  been  that  the 
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under  portions  of  the  primary  substems  proceed  from  the  ground 
in  a  uniform  sloping  direction  from  the  main  stem,  one  would 
be  apt  to  suppose  them  seedling  trees;  as  the  tops  of  all  of  them 
bare  assumed  that  appearance.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  this  tree  is,  that  some  of  the  branches  which  proceed 
both  from  the  main  trunk  and  also  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
primary  substems,  when  in  contact  with  the  ground,  root,  and 
send  up  their  extremity  in  the  form  of  a  young  tree.  That 
portion  of  the  branch  between  the  stem  and  the  ground,  some- 
times several  feet  in  length,  does  not  appear  to  increase  in 
diameter  al^r  the  extremity  has  rooted  (as  exhibited  in  J^.  88., 
to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to  4  ft.),  unless  it  has  rooted  close  to  the 
main  stem.  If  the  horizontal  branches  do  increase  in  diameter,  it 
is  in  a  proportion  not  easily  ascertained ;  as  some  branches  which 
I  remarked,  proceeding  both  from  the  main  trunk  and  from 

Erimary  sulratems,  varied  from  2  ft,  to  6  ft.  in  length,  and  from 
alf  an  inch  to  2  in.  in  diameter.  Their  extremities,  when  rooted 
in  the  ground,  assume  the  appearance  of  stems,  varying  from 
6  id.  to  2  ft.  in  circumference ;  the  latter  being  united  to  the 
main  stem  with  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  horizontal  branch 
mentioned  (2  in.,  as  shown  InjSg.  88.)  The  branches  proceed- 
ing ft-om  the  primary  substems  have  also  braocbea  equally 
h«ilthy  with  themselves  proceeding  Irom  them,  and  with  every 
^^Karance  of  their  producing  others,  which,  if  allowed  room, 
may  in  course  of  time  cover  the  whole  Wilderness.  That  portion 
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of  the  main  stem  which  remains  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
little  more  than  4  ft.  high,  before  upright  branches  are  produced  ; 
and  it  is  7  ft.  in  its  greatest  circumference.  The  stem  is  divided 
into  several  limbs,  which  run  from  30  ft.  to  35  ft.  in  height.  The 
primary  substems  vary  from  6  ft.  to  25  ft.  in  height,  and  the 
secondary  from  4  ft.  to  10ft.  I  counted  upwards  of  SO  stems 
surrounding  the  mother  tree ;  and  30  ft.  was  the  greatest  diameter 
of  the  space  covered  by  stoloniferous  branches ;  though  in  one 
place  a  secondary  layer  had  reached  as  far  as  18  ft.  from  the 
main  trunk.  The  other  specimens,  before  alluded  to,  of  this  form 
of  tree  were  far  inferior  in  size  to  the  one  now  described  and 
represented  ;  perhaps  owing  to  the  cattle  browsing  about,  and 
destroying  the  tops  of  the  young  offspring;  whereas  no  cattle 
could  enter  the  Wilderness  to  injure  the  banyan  spruce. 

Besides  the  trees  mentioned,  other  anomalies,  equally  interest- 
ing with  the  preceding,  occur  in  two  specimens  also  of  Norway 
spruce,  which   had  been  blown  down  a  great  many  years  ago ; 
but  how  long  I  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain.     Tiie  gardener, 
Mr.  Young,  has  been  at  the  Whim  fifteen  years ;  and,  during  that 
period,  no  difference,  he  says,  has  been  observable  on  the  hori- 
zontal portions ;  but  he  knows  considerable  alteration  on  the 
upright   stems,    both    as    regards 
their    circumference    and    height. 
The  first  which  he  conducted  me 
to  iscalledtheMan-of- War  Spruce. 
{fg.S9.,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  IS  ft.) 
It  has  four  stems  difTering  in  height 
and  distance  from  each  other,  as 
represented  in  the  figure;  the  tallest 
being   34  f^    in   height   from   the 
ground.     At  first  sight,  this  tree 
seems  to  derive  its  principal  nou- 
rishment from  the  lower  portion  of 
the  root,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
stem:    such,  however,  is  not  the 
case ;  for,   on   digging  beside  the  ' 
horizontal    trunk,   several    strong 
roots  were  (bund  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  under  portion  of  the  stem, 
and  these  roots  spread  out  many 
feel,  at  a   few  inches   under   the 
surftice.      In   the  other  specimen 
{Jg.  90.,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  1 2  ft.), 
roots  were  seen  protruding  above 

ground,  from  the  side  of  the  horizontal  stem ;  and,  when  ex- 
amined by  digging,  the  under  surface  was  also  found  to  have 
produced  roots.     In  both  examples,  the  original  tops  had  de- 
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cnyed  close  to  the  uppermost  arbo- 
rescent branch ;  no  doubt,  in  con- 
secjuence  of  their  not  being  able 
to  turn  upright :  not  with  stuuling, 
however,  the  extremities  of  botn 
have  a  tendency  towards  the  up- 
right position. 

The  spruce  fir  is  capable  of 
being  dressed  with  the  shears,  in 
the  manner  of  holly  and  yew,  and 
made  to  assume  various  forms. 
This  was  practised,  several  years 
ago,  on  a  piece  of  hedge  at  the 
Whim  {as  represented  in  /Ig.  91., 
to  a  scale  of  i  in.  to  12  ft.).  This 
hedge  is  rather  a  curious  object, 
as  far  as  topiary  work  is  concerned ; 
but,  independently  altogether  of  its 
fanciful  shape,  it  makes  a  most  im- 
penetrable fence,  to  all  appearance 

resembling  yew,    but  of  a  paler  and    more   agreeable  greeo. 
Such  spruce  fir  hedges  are,  I  believe,  not  uncommon  near  Berne^ 


and  ui  some  other  parts  of  Switzerland.  The  spruce  fir  hedm 
at  the  Whim  was  formed,  fourteen  years  ago,  with  plants  loll. 
high,  put  in  S  ft.  apart;  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  left  to 
shoot  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  clipped  into  ornaments,  the 
whole  were  cut  down  to  5  ft.,  and  afterwards  dressed  to  the  shape 
represented  in^.  91.  The  hedge  was  first  cut  on  Jan.  25^ 
the  year  after  planting ;  and,  as  tlie  plants  were  found  to  have 
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sustained  do  injiiTyi  Mr.  Young  has  ever  since  adopted  the  Mine 
day  of  the  same  month,  or  as  nearly  so  as  he  could,  in  every  suo 
cessive  year,  for  the  cutting  in  of  the  young  wood.  Every  portioD 
of  this  hedge  is  beautiful  and  green ;  and  the  annual  growths 
are  very  short,  ^ving  the  surface  of  the  hedge  a  healthy  af^iear- 
ance.     The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  brown  peat  and  loam. 

The  circumstance  attending  the  namiiw  of  this  estate  is  rather 
remarkable,  and  may  not  be  uninterestms  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  whimsical  form  of  some  or  its  productions.  The 
house,  as  a  shooting  lodge,  was  built  for  the  celebrated  i 
culturist,  John  Duke  of  Argyll ;  and,  owing  to  the  i 
nature  of  the  peat,  piles  were  driven  into  the  ground  i 
purpose  of  supporting  the  foandatlon.  The  men  employed 
(unconscknw  or  the  duke's  being  within  hearing)  were  talking 
about  the  strange  inkim  which  the  duke  had  taken  into  his  head, 
to  build  a  house  in  such  a  place.  His  Grace,  on  hearing  this,  im- 
mediately cried  out,  "  The  Whim  be  it ;  "  and  ever  since  it  has 
retained  that  name. 

Mr.  Young  informed  me  that  the  spruce  fir  wood,  cut  from 
the  mossy  ground,  was  comparatively  free  of  dry  rot,  when 
compared  with  wood  cut  from  the  drier  parts  of  the  Whim 
estate.  This,  however,  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining,  except 
on  the  authority  eiven. 

The  planting  of  trees  on  such  soils  as  the  Whim  estate  affi>rds 
should,  I  think,  prove  an  instructive  lesson  to  landed  proprietors 
who  may  have  similar  soils  yet  unplanted ;  and  much  of  such 
land  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  spruce  firs  described  are  called,  at  the  Whim,  the  white 
American ;  but  I  am  satisfied,  although  they  assume  a  some- 
what different  appearance  from  that  of  the  common  form  of  the 
Norway  spruce,  that  th^  are  only  a  variation  (of  which  we 
know  there  are  many)  of  that  species,  produced  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  mention  that  it  is  said  that 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  black  and  white  American  spruce 
firs,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  were  at  Whitton,  in 
Middlesex ;  a  place  (hen  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
{Martyn's  MiU.  Did.) 

In  the  peat  btws  of  the  Whim  estate,  the  remains  of  some  old 
oak  trees  exist.  The  one  pointed  out  to  me  was  observed  while 
cutting  a  drain  through  a  portion  of  a  bog,  when  the  root  of  an 
oak  tree  was  seen  18  in.  in  circumference.  This  root  was  traced 
to  the  distance  of  8  ft.,  where  the  original  tree  had  stood.  Oo 
clearing  away  the  peat  soil,  the  remaining  stump  of  this  tree  was 
found  to  be  9  ft.  in  diameter.  Portions  of  it  were  very  hard  and 
firm,  while  others  had  much  decayed. 

BxperimttUal  Garden,  InverleiA,  Jamiaiy,  18S7. 
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Similar  anomalies  in  the  growth  of  the  spruce  fir  are  not  un- 
frequent  in  the  case  of  the  black  spruce,  ^bies  nigra.  One  is 
described  by  Mi-.  Gorrie,  in  the  Mt^.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  ]).  173., 
as  standing  in  the  woods  of  Braco  Castle,  Perthshire ;  of  which 
J^.  93.  is  a  portrait  hy  Mr.  Gorrie.    This  tree,  iu  1828,  was 


about  40  years  old;  but  its  height  is  not  mentioned.  Mr. 
Gorrie  adds  that  a  natural  seedling,  which  bad  spruns  up  not 
far  distant  from  the  mother  tree,  and  was  apparenUy  about 
12  years  of  agSi  was  also,  in  its  turn,  already  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  and  healthy  progeny  of  young  trees,  proceeding 
from  the  extreme  points  of  the  branches.  At  Syon,  there  is  a 
tree  of  ^^bies  nigra  of  50  or  60  years'  growth,  and  probably  much 
more,  which  is  30  H.  Iiigh,  and  Is  surrounded  by  a  double  circle  of 
trees,  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  points  of  the  recumbent 
branches,  all  of  which  have  taken  root.  A  portrait  of  this  tree 
will  be  found  in  our  Arborehan  Britannicum.  At  Stourhesd  in 
Wiltshire,  and  at  Ditton  Park  near  Windsor,  there  are  common 
spruces,  the  lower  branches  of  which  have  rooted  into  the  soil, 
and  the  extreme  points  have  grown  up  into  r^ularly  branched 
trees.  There  is  sJso  a  very  singular  tree  of  this  kind  at  Moor 
Fark,  near  Kickmans worth,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquess  of  Westminster ;  and  we  think  we  have  seen  several 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  though  we  cannot  at 
this  moment  recollect  where.  We  know  of  none,  however,  at 
all  to  he  compared,  in  point  of  singularity  and  beauty,  with  those 
at  the  Whim,  which  we  saw  in  1805 ;  and  the  recolLectitm  of 
them  induced  us  to  request  Mr.  Henderson,  in  18S6,  to  ascer- 
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tain  if  they  were  still  in  existence  (see  his  answer,  Vol.  XII. 
[i.  fi5S.)i  and  afterwards  to  engage  the  elegant  and  accurate  pen 
and  pencil  of  Mr.  M'Nab,  jun.,  to  prepare  for  us  the  preceding 
paper. 

We  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  our  readers,  who  may 
know  of  similar  anomalies  in  the  spruce  fir,  if  they  will  send  us 
an  account  of  them ;  and,  if  any  one  can  throw  any  light  on  the 
curious  facts  lately  discovered  respecting  the  vitality  of  the 
stumps  or  stools  of  the  silver  fir  (as  noticed  p.  142.  and  p.  SS4.), 
we  shall  be  gitetly  obliged  by  their  doing  so  without  delay.  We 
are  informed  tha^  in  many  cases,  particularly  the  fir  woods  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  the  stumps  of  the  common  Scotch  pine 
retain  their  vitality  for  several  years.  On  this  very  interesting 
topic  we  should  feel  extremely  obliged  for  a  statement  of  iacts. 
—  Qmd. 


erpoitd  SUuatiotu. 
ByT  - 

I  HAVE  heard  persons  in  the  west  of  England  express  surprise 
that  they  occasionally  see  large  old  trees  on  the  summits  of  nills, 
and  in  other  exposed  situations,  with  fine  spreading  heads,  re- 
sisting every  wind  that  blows  ;  whilst,  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
young  trees  of  the  same  kind  bow  their  heads  so  regularly  away 
trota  the  prevailing  wind,  that  they  denote  only  too  plainly  the 
point  of  the  compass  on  which  lies  the  great  Atlantic. 

I  believe  many  gentlemen  have  been  deterred  from  planting 
points  of  land,  where  trees  and  woods  would  be  highly  orna- 
mental to  their  residences,  by  the  persuasion  of  their  senses,  that 
neither  clumps  nor  trees  could  flourish  in  the  degree  or  the 
manner  in  which  these  andent  landmarks  appear  to  have  done. 
It  is  for  the  encouragement  of  such  umid  planters  that  I  o&er 
the  following  observations;  and,  in  explanation  thereof,  I  ^all 
add  a  few  slight  sketches. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject,  about  tweo^-five 
years  ago,  by  an  avenue  of  beech  trees  planted  on  a  sandy 
eminence.  We  had  grown  up  as  striplings  together ;  and,  as 
they  were  within  a  mile  of  my  then  residence,  I  saw  them  often. 
Up  to  that  time,  their  growth 
had  been  somewhat  like  fy. 
;  their  heads,  by  a  simul- 
taneous bearing,  all  leaning  - 
from  the  south-west  wind.  At 
03  the  time  above  alluded  to,  I 
noticed  several  of  these  trees 
pushing  out  a  bough  in  the 
very  leclh  of  the  wind  {Jig.  9*.). 
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As  the  north-east  side  of  the  tree  became  thickened  in  the 

head,  so  as  to  resist  the  current  of  the  wind,  I  observed  my  new 

friends  gained    strength, 

and  apparent  courage  to 

<  make  further    exertions. 

j^  Fig.  95.  represents  their  ; 

state  in  about  five  years.    £ 

After  this,  the  difficulty 
to  contend  with   seemed 
almost  to  vanish;  for, as 
the  new-formed  limbs  ad- 
vanced to  bear  the  stroke 
of  the  winter's  blast  { fig. 
96.),  I  saw  that  the  stimmer's  heat  had  due 
influence  on  their  growth  and  formation,-  and  the  newly  formed 
head   rapidly  assumed  a  state   of  competition   with   the  older 
branches  on  the  north- 
east side  (j%.97.)- They 
'  are     now    become     so 
^  nearly      round-headed, 
that,    in     the    summer 
time,  the  difference   in  ' 
their  growth  varies  but 
little  fi-om  those  in  shel- 
tered  situations.      Fig. 
98.  shows  their  present 
state;   and   I   hope   to 
live    to   see    their   full 
heads  handsomely  completed. 

In  my  professionol  journeys  during  the  period  herein  men- 
tioned, I  have  paid  peculiar  attention  to  trees  similarly  circum- 
stanced ;  and  having,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  travelled 
from  Swanage,  in  Dorsetshire,  along  the  southern  coast  to 
Falmouth,  and,  after  crossing  thence  to  Padstow,  along  the 
north  coast  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  I  can  now  speak,  from 
personal  observation,  that  such  a  progress  as  I  have  here  de- 
scribed is  common  in  the  growth  of  deciduous  trees  exposed  to 
the  stroke  of  prevailing  winds. 

The  formation  of  the  head  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  nearly 
every  tree  we  see  thus  unprotected.  Indeed,  this  course  of 
formation  is  evident  in  trees  and  plantations  in  situations  even 
moderately  exposed.  Scarcely  a  forked  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  can  be 
seen  in  which  we  cannot  discover  a  greater  facility  of  growth  on 
one  side  than  the  other,  according  with  the  particular  current  of 
wind  with  which  such  tree  has  been  affected.  A  man  lost  in  a 
forest  in  a  foggy  day  might  steer  his  way  with  no  other  compass 
than  the  general  bearing  of  the  heads  of  the  tall  trees  thereof/ 
Vol.  xni.  — No.  67.  ,  ^ 
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The  tendency  of  these  observations  is,  to  show  that  shelter  is 
requisite  for  the  growth  of  wood  of  every  kind,  and  that  there 
are  various  ways  of  producing  lilielter.  In  some  of  the  early 
enclosures  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  the  allotments  were  bounded 
by  walls,  and  quickset  hedges  were  planted  on  the  north  and 
east  sides ;  but  such  shelter  kept  off  the  sun  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year;  and  a  few  thinking  men  planted  their  hedges 
on  the  south  and  west  sides ;  arguing,  (hat  such  hedges  would 
have  more  sun,  and  a  screen  at  the  back  would  prevent  a  current 
of  wind.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  these  hedges  had  the  ad- 
vantage. Just  such  a  shelter  does  a  single  tree  form  for  itself 
after  a  given  time  of  probation ;  and  such  a  shelter  should  be 
found  to  preserve  young  trees  placed  in  the  very  front  of  ati 
exposed  plantation.  I  could  point  out  several  instances  near 
me,  where  trees  on  the  south-west  boundary  of  an  exposed 
banging  wood  have,  within  twenty  years,  thrown  out  very  exten- 
sive, luxuriant,  lateral  branches.  Such,  too,  is  the  effect  in  mixed 
plantations  of  firs  and  forest  wood,  after  the  former  have  made 
sufficient  progress  to  break  the  strong  current  of  the  prevailing 
wind.  But  I  would  recommend,  for  early  eflect,  that  ash  ana 
sycamore  be  considered  the  best  trees  for  the  tops  of  hills,  or 
other  places  much  exposed  :  both  are  ^plicable  to  general  use 
as  timber  or  underwood,  and  are  saleable  whether  young  or  old. 
Their  great  good  qualities  fur  growth  are,  that  the  young 
branches  are  stiff,  and  do  not  whip  each  other ;  and  their  buds 
are  hardy,  contending  successfully  against  spring  frosts,  although 
the  leaves  of  both  are  often  injured  by  them. 

Pcfrtway,  Dec.  U.  1830. 

These  observations,  which  were  first  suggested  by  a  row  of 
beech  trees  near  my  residence,  have  since  been  fully  confirmed 
by  farther  observations  which  I  have  made  on  timber  trees  of 
various  kinds.  I  remember  to  have  travelled  on  horseback, 
along  a  line  parallel  with  the  coast,  from  Swanoge  to  Exeter,  in 
wbicn  I  counted  scores  of  oaks,  from  50  to  100  years  old, 
showing,  in  their  various  ages  and  situations,  full  proof  of  their 
growth  in  the  manner  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  case 
of  the  beech  trees;  and,  during  the  journey  which  I  am  now 
taking,  I  have,  during  this  fortnight,  noticed  many  oaks  on  high 
points  of  land,  the  beads  of  which  plainly  showed  their  proximity 
to  the  sea. 

Shropshire,  April  ^6. 1837. 

[We  shall  be  gl^d  ^f>  l>c&<^  f^rom  any  correspondent  whether 
he  has  ever  heard  of  the  same  results  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
above  very  interesting  article  having  taken  place  with  the  oak,  or 
with  other  trees,  when  the  head  has  grown  to  one  side  in  conse- 
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quencc  oF  the  action  of  the  wind,  more  especially  in  Scotland. 
See  remarks  on  this  subject,  applicable  to  Dorsetshire,  in  Vol. 
IX.  p.  548.,  and  Vol.  X.  p.  496.] 


AfiT.  VI.  A  Method  aflrainiiig  Pear  Trees  which  might  be  advan- 
tageoatljf  adopted  in  Gardens  where  Walls  cannot  be  afforded,  and 
Standards  •mill  not  thrive;  with  prelimiaaT^  Ohservalioni  respecting 
the  List  o^  Pears  in  the  last  Edition  o/'  the  "  Encydopiedia  of 
Gardentng."    By  J.  B.  W. 

The  list  of  pear  trees  in  the  Ena/clopadia  of  Gardening, 
edit.  183S,  contsininf^  varieties  of  first-rate  excellence,  ripening 
in  succession  from  the  earliest  to  the  l.ttest  period  to  which  that 
fruit  can  be  kept  without  becoming  valueless,  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  could  be  made  for  those  parts  of  England  where  the  climate 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  London.  Here,  in  the  north,  however, 
I  find  that  several  sorts,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  ore 
amongst  the  most  hnrdy,  do  not,  on  standard  trees,  acquire 
sufficient  maturity  to  produce  that  quality  in  their  flesh  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  term  "  buttery ;"  without  which,  in  my 
opinion,  and  in  that  of  many  others,  a  pear  is  not  worth  eating. 
Thb  is  especially  the  case  with  the  l>eurr^  de  Capiaumont  and 
the  white  doyenn^,  although  the  fruit  of  both  kinds  attain  their 
medium  size,  and  have,  externally,  the  appearance  of  being 
perfect  and  well  ripened.  The  trees,  likewise,  are  healthy  and 
prolific.  In  the  same  piece  of  ground,  and  without  the  slightest 
advantage  of  soil  or  situation,  the  Louise  bonne,  Marie-Louise, 
passe-Col  mar,  and  glout  morceau,  produce  melting  and  well- 
flavoured  fruit,  although  not  equal,  either  in  size  or  flavour,  to 
what  I  have  seen  from  standard  trees  In  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  does  not 
succeed  here  against  an  east  (stone)  wall :  like  the  white 
doyemie  and  beurre  de  Capiaumont,  the  fruit  looks  well  to  the 
eye,  but  does  not  become  melting.  The  B^zi  V'-et  is  utterly 
worthless  as  a  dessert  pear,  even  with  the  advantage  of  an  east 
walL  The  Colmar,  commonly  considered  a  shy  bearer,  pro<luces 
good  crops  of  fine  fruit  with  us,  trained  against  a  south-nspected 
stone  wall :  generally,  it  is  fitfortnble  in  January  and  Fehrunry; 
but  I  have  Kept  it  in  sand  till  the  end  of  May.  The  best 
autumn  pears  we  possess  are,  the  Jersey  Louise  bonne  and  the 
Seckle.  For  standard  trees,  in  the  north  of  Kngland,  I  consider 
the  Louise  bonne  (of  Jersey)  decidedly  preferable  to  the  Mane* 
Louise,  being  fully  its  equal  in  flavour,  beauty,  and  size,  and  a 
much  better  bearer. 

In  making  a  selection  of  standard  pears,  then,  for  a  northern 
climate,  a  bleak  situation,  or  any  other  unfavourable  locality, 
those  sorts  only  should  be  selected  which  have  been  found  tg 
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succeed  under  similar  disBdvantogeous  circumstaoces.  A  good 
pear,  however,  a  such  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  dessert,  that 
a  portion  of  walling  should,  if  possible,  be  devoted  to  the  finer 
kinds,  particularly  to  that  prince  of  pears,  the  Chaumontel,  the 
delicious  glout  morceau  and  Easter  beurr^  and  the  long'ke^ing 
beun^  ranee.  The  last  three  are  naturally  so  prolific,  that  one 
tree  of  each  variety,  if  well  managed,  would  produce  sufiBcient 
fruit  for  the  supply  of  a  small  family ;  and  they  would  be  fit  for 
the  table  in  succession.  But  the  principal  object  of  this  commu- 
nication is  to  make  known  a  method  of  training  pear  trees  which 
might  be  advantageously  adopted  in  gardens  where  walls  cannot 
be  affiirded,  and  standards  will  not  thrive.  It  has  been  prac- 
tised several  years  in  the  garden  of  S.  Peploe,  Esq.,  Garn- 
Btone,  Herefordshire;  and,  I  believe,  bos  been  found  eminently 
successful.  A  trellis,  which  may  be  made  either  of  woot^ 
as  at  Garnstone,  or  of  iron  rods,  as  in  Jig,  99.,  is  used  to  train 
the  trees  on. 

This  trellis  mizht  be  made  of  any  dimensions ;  but,  of  course, 
its  height  and  width  should  be  restricted  within  convenient  limits 
for  performing  the  necessary  operations  upon  the  trees.  The 
trees  are  to  be  planted  against  the  front  of  tne  trellis,  at  distances 
r^ulated  by  its  width ;  and  they  should  be  trained  in  the  fan 
manner,  lioung  trees,  with  flexible  branches,  should  be  chosen, 
because  such  are  better  adapted  to  bend  easily  over  the  front 
part  of  the  trellis. 

A  frame  of  this  description,  placed  close  before  at  all  and  thick 
evergreen  hedge,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  with  a  properly 
prepared  border  for  the  trees,  would,  I  think,  be  almost  equal 
to  an  east  or  a  west  wall ;  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  the  method  suggested  by  Mr.  Errington  (Vol.  XII. 
p.  128.)>  I'he  soil  recommended  by  Mr.  Errington  is  unquestion- 
ably that  best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  pear  tree ;  and,  although 
contrary  to  the  directions  promulgated  by  most  writers  on  hor- 
ticulture, I  fully  concur  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of 
shallim  weU'drained  borders  to  the  deep  pits  usually  made  for 
the  reception  of  the  roots. 

Feb.  1837. 
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AsT.  VII.     On  ike  Shrivding  of  Grapet,  and  Recomfnendaiiont  of 
the  early  White  Frontignan.     By  J.  Robertson,  Nurseryman. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  your  Magazine  on  the 
cause  of,  and  remedy  for,  the  frequent  shriveling  of  grapes, 
about  the  period  of  ripening,  in  stoves  and  vineries.  Being 
unluckily  privileged,  by  my  own  ill  success,  to  offer  an  opinion, 
I  must  attribute  it,  in  my  case  (for  I  think  it  may  proceed  from 
various  causes),  to  their  being  enveloped,  at  that  season,  in  the 
warm  humid  atmosphere  generally  maintained  in  stoves,  particu- 
larly where  they  are  filleawlth  exotics ;  by  the  constant  process 
of  watering,  steaming,  and  dashing  necessary  to  preserve  their 
health,  when  it  is  an  object  of  superior  consideration  to  the 
success  of  the  grapes.  These,  at  the  same  time,  being  prema- 
turely excited  by  the  extreme  heat  near  the  glass,  absorb  the 
vapour  in  excess,  and  are  hurried  rapidly  into  the  ocetoas  fer- 
mentation before  perfecting  the  vinous  one. 

Fruits  of  all  sorts,  during  the  process  of  ripening,  and  none 
more  so,  I  believe,  than  the  gfape,  require  a  pure  dry  atmo- 
sphere for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  their  redundant  watery 
juices,  which  would  otherwise  dilute  perniciously  the  saccharine 
principle,  or  prevent  its  formation.  This  redundancy  may  also 
proceed  from  the  root ;  and  in  the  correction  of  these  causes 
must  lie  the  remedy.  I  have  found  the  thick-skinned  grapes 
less  liable  to  be  affected  in  this  manner  than  the  ihin. 

In  my  collection  I  have  got  an  early  white  Frontignan,  or  the 
muscat  blanc  de  Jura,  which,  I  think,  is  well  adapted  for  the  open 
walls  about  London,  as  it  ripens  in  my  pine  stove  as  early  as  the 
Pitmoston  white  cluster,  or  the  white  muscadine.  It  is  as  highly 
flavoured  as  the  old  white  Frontignan,  and  bears  better,  though 
not  quite  so  large.  I  marked  it  in  the  Luxemburg  catalogue 
as  being  set  down  earlier ;  and  I  procured  it  from  Paris  through 
M.  Noisette.  It  may  be  hod,  I  dare  say,  at  the  Cbiswick 
Garden,  I  having  sent  a  plant  there. 

Kilkenny,  March  18.  1837. 


In  my  former  communication  on  the  shriveling  of  grapes, 
(Vol.  XI.  p.  603.},  I  fancied  I  had  hit  on  a  plan  that  in  some 
degree  prevented  the  footstalks  of  the  berries  from  turning 
black ;  but  now  I  am  a  year  older,  and  have  had  another  year's 
practice,  and  chance,  as  it  often  does,  has  thrown  in  my  way 
something  which  I  could  never  have  discovered  without  it,  I  am 
convinced  that  too  moist  an  atmosphere  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
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shriveling  of.  grapes,  but  that  it  arises  from  the  inability  of  the 
vine  to  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  ot'nouriFihiiig  matter  for  the 
berries.  Though  this  disease  is  not  generally  noticed  until  the 
footstalks  arc  gone  black,  yet  any  person  who  looks  at  grapes, 
or  any  thing  else,  as  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  looks  at  them,  (that 
is,  with  an  observant  and  accurate  eye),  would  see  that  the  supply 
of  nutriment  is  stopped  a  fortnight  or  more  before  the  blackness 
on  the  footstalks  appears.  The  inability  of  the  vine  to  provide 
for  its  fruit  may  arise  from  different  causes ;  such  as  over-crop- 
ping, the  foliaffe  being  too  crowded,  &e.  I'hat  crowded  foliage 
will  do  it,  I  tni::k  the  following  will  show :  —  A  friend  of  mine 
sent  me  an  eye  of,  as  he  said,  a  superior  kind  of  white  grape; 
and,  as  I  had  no  rafter  to  spare  for  it,  rather  than  throw  it  away^ 
1  planted  it  between  two  old  vines,  and  trained  it  up  under  the 
sash.  The  first  year  I  cut  it  down  to  one  eye;  the  second  year 
I  did  the  same,  and  the  old  vines  right  and  left  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  least  aBected  by  the  presence  of  their  new  neighbour. 
Last  year,  being  the  third  year,  1  cut  it  within  a  few  buds  of 
the  top  of  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  it  into  bear- 
ing. This  vine  proved  to  be  of  the  fitis  vulplns  fiimily;  cotise- 
quently  it  made  very  large  leaves,  as  well  as  immense  bratichea. 
1  left  the  usual  quantity  of  bunches  on  my  old  vines ;  and  things 
seemed  to  proceed  in  a  regular  manner,  until  the  colouring  time 
came ;  wheu  the  old  vines,  that  have  ripened  a  good  crop  for 
many  years  in  succession,  lost  half  their  crop,  at  least,  by  shrivel- 
ing. I  therefore  decapitated  ^itis  vulplna.  Three  years  ago,  I 
planted  some  vJues  in  a  little  green-house,  the  roof  of  which  is 
immovable,  and  it  was  my  intention,  at  the  time  of  plantiiif^ 
to  have  ventilators  put  in  the  top  of  the  back  wall.  However, 
other  things  intervening,  time  went  on,  till  the  vines  became  two 
years  old,  and  no  ventilators  had  been  made.  The  vines  having 
made  good  ripe  wood  under  the  tost  roof,  I  thought  I  would 
ri|)k  the  trial  of  their  making  good  grapes  under  it.  I  therefore 
determined  to  try  the  effects  of  mure  heat  and  more  moisture 
than  ever  I  either  practised  or  heard  tett  or  read  of.  These 
vines  pushing  with  the  natural  spring,  I  tied  them  up  under  the 
rafters,  and  had  the  floor  of  the  bouse  well  saturated  with  water 
every  morning,  and  two  or  three  times  during  the  day  whenever 
it  proved  hot.  The  vines  suoii  came  into  flower ;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards,  as  I  was  thinning  them,  the  heat  was  such,  that  it 
induced  me  to  have  a  thermometer  placed  close  to  the  topmost 
bunch,  which  in  the  hottest  days  stood  at  120°;  and,  indeed,  the 
temperature  was  quite  that  of  a  vapour  bath,  The  berries 
swelled  upace,  and  ripened  ofi'  in  the  best  manner,  except 
two  or  three  bursting,  when  green,  with  the  violent  heat.  The 
above,  I  think,  goes  to  prove  that  excessive  moisture  does  not 
shrivel  the  grapes.  —  &^^  19.  I8S6. 
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Akt.  IX.     On  the  Rittt  on  Vhet.    By  J.  Wightok,  Gardener  to 
Lord  Stafford,  Cossey  Hall. 

In  p.  9.  of  the  present  Volume,  there  appears  a  notice  of  the 
old  vine  at  Hampton  Court  having  become  diseased,  during  the 
last  year,  by  what  is  termed  the  rust ;  and  you  invite  communi- 
cations on  the  probable  cause  of  that  disease.  I  have  often 
witnessed  it  on  vines ;  and  am  aware  that  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  among  gardeners  ss  to  its  cause,  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  gentleman  who  resided  for  several  years  in  Portugal ;  and 
he  gives  it  as  the  current  opinion  in  that  country,  that  the  rust 
is  caused  by  unusually  hot  weather.  He  has  often  observed 
that  it  ndver  appeared  on  both  sides  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  but 
only  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun ;  and  that  it  prevailed  most 
in  seasons  of  intense  heat,  when  the  leaves  of  the  vine  were 
parched  and  fell  off,  thus  exposing  the  grapes  still  more  to  the 
hot  sua. 

My  own  <:^inion  is,  that  the  rust  on  vines  is  an  external  dis- 
ease, produced  by  friction  in  various  ways.  It  is  observed  in 
the  article  above  alluded  to,  that  the  early  vines  at  Hampton 
Court  are  not  infected  by  the  disease.  I  have  seen  it  on  early 
vines,  but  not  so  frequently  as  on  the  late  ones.  -  If  it  be  en- 
quir«l  why  the  late  vines  are  more  liable  to  be  infected  with 
rust  than  the  early  ones,  I  think  it  can  be  satisfitctorily  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  fact  that  early  grapes  are  in  general  taken 
most  care  of.  The  head  gardener  usually  thins  Uie  berries  of 
early  grapes  himself;  but  the  late  vines  are  lefl  to  the  attendance 
of  his  men.  Their  hands  are  generally  very  rough  with  labour ; 
and,  in  handling  a  bunch  of  grapes,  they  can  scarcely  avoid 
scratching  some  of  the  berries ;  and  such  scratches  on  the  tender 
skin  of  Uie  grapes  are  sure  to  produce  rust.  I  do  not  affirm 
that  the  disease  is  always  so  produced ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
uniformly  caused  by  some  kind  of  rubbing  or  scratching.  I  hope 
that  these  observations  may  elicit  further  remarks  from  your 
correspondents,  and  that  the  question  may  thus  be  satisfactorily 
«olved. 

Cosseif  HaU  Gardens^  Fd>.  28.  1837. 


Art.  X.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Currants.  By  T.  Svmomb. 
Currants  being  a  very  useful  fruit  for  the  table,  as  well  as 
for  tarts,  preserving,  &c.,  a  hint  may  not  be  amiss  to  such  as  fa'j 
in  cultivating  them  to  that  perfection  which  they  are  capable  of 
being  brought  to  by  summer  pruning.  My  method  is  this :  — 
At  the  time  they  are  about  to  set  the  fruit,  I  cut  back,  or  pinch 
off,  all  such  shoots  as  are  not  likely  to  be  wanted  for  next  year's 
s  4 
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wood  to  about  S  in.  from  the  spurs  whereon  the  bunches  of 
fruit  are  formed,  taking  care  not  to  [HDch  them  off  too  close,  ia 
which  case  the  young  fruit  would  wither.  By  this  simple  means, 
ihe  fruit,  by  receiving  more  light  and  air,  as  well  as  a  greater 
portion  of  assistance  from  the  tree,  will  swell  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  Should  other  superfluous  branches  shoot  forth  when 
the  fruit  is  in  a  more  advanced  state,  they  are  removed  in  a 
similar  way,  remembering,  throughout  the  season,  to  keep  the 
bnsfaes  as  clear  as  possible  of  unnecessary  wood.  The  result  of 
this  mode  of  trentment  gained  me  the  first  prize  last  year  at  the 
Cornwall  Horticultural  Show  at  Truro.  I  should  imagine  this 
mode  of  treatment  will  answer  well  for  gooseberries;  and  I 
should  like  to  know  if  the  Lancashire  growers  pursue,  in  any 
way,  a  similar  method  to  the  above. 

The  remarks  in  Vol.  X.  p.  41.  first  induced  me  to  try  the 
effect  of  summer  pruning  upon  the  currant ;  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly now  generally  adopt  it.  I  trust  that  others  will  follow  the 
example. 

Gawance,  April  3.  1837. 


Art.  XL     A  Mode  of  pretening  Caulifiowert  through  the  fVinler- 
By  Pkt>h  Macekhzie,  Gardener,  West  Pleao. 

Cauuflowehs  are  a  great  favourite  with  all  ranks  of  society ; 
and  I  believe  that,  ever  since  they  have  been  cultivated,  means 
have  been  used  to  preserve  them  through  the  winter.  I,  like 
the  rest  of  my  brethren,  have  tried  various  methods  to  efiect 
this ;  such  as  burying  them  in  the  earth,  hanging  them  up  by 
the  roots,  keeping  them  in  frames,  &c<  But  ny  none  of  these 
methods  have  I  succeeded  so  well  as  by  the  one  I  will  presently 
state,  which  I  have  not  seen  nor  heard  of  being  practised  by  any 
one  else. 

Towards  (he  end  of  autumn^  I  make  a  bed,  or  beds,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  of  moist  sand,  in  any  cool  house  that  will 
exclude  the  frost.  The  beds  should  be  4  in.  deep.  Having  pre- 
viously planted  a  greater  number  number  of  cauliflower  plants 
than  would  be  required  at  the  time  they  are  to  come  into  use,  I 
take  the  surplus,  when  in  a  good  condition,  and  cut  oS*  their 
roots,  leaving  a  stalk  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  long ;  I  then  cut  off  all 
the  leaves,  except  the  innermost  row ;  and,  after  shortening 
these,  I  insert  the  staik  into  the  sand-bed,  and  cover  the  cau- 
lifiower  with  a  flower-pot.  In  this  manner  a  large  qusntihr 
may  be  contained  in  a  small  space:  for  example,  a  bed  12  ft. 
square  will  hold  288  heads,  allowing  6  square  inches  to  each 
head.  Again,  by  taking  those  plants  that  are  not  in  Sower 
when  the  frost  sets  in,  and  preserving  them,  in  a  growing  state, 
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ID  any  house  or  shed  where  light  is  admitted,  and  which  will 
preserve  them  from  a  severe  trost,  these  will  come  into  use 
about  the  month  of  January ;  and,  hj  cutting  them,  and  putting 
them  in  the  sand-bed,  they  will  continue  fit  for  use  tilt  the 
spring.  In  this  way  I  have  kept  cauliflowers  to  the  end  of 
April.  It  will  be  necessary,  from  ^me  to  time,  to  examine  and 
cut  off  any  decayed  part  that  may  ^pear. 
Wea  Plean,  Jan.  7.  1837. 


Art.  XII.     On  Kidneyheani.    By  A.  Forsyth. 

To  force  Kidna/bearu.  —  Plant  any  of  the  dwarf  sorts  (the 
dun-coloured  is  generally  preferred)  in  equal  parts  of  rotten 
dung,  reduced  to  a  soil,  and  loam,  in  shallow  twenty-four  sized 
pots  :  say  1  in.  crocks,  1  in.  soil ;  then  six  beans,  covering  them 
with  1  in.  more  of  soil.  These  pots  may  be  stowed  away  in  any 
corner  of  the  stove,  till  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  when 
they  must  be  brought  near  the  glass,  and  thinned  out  to  three 
or  four  of  the  best  plants.  As  they  advance,  they  must  be 
earthed  up ;  and  the  leader  may  be  pinched  ofl^  to  render  them 
short  and  bushy.  When  they  come  into  flower,  air  must  be  ad- 
mitted, to  set  the  fruits;  and  every  one  must  be  gathered  as 
soon  as  it  is  fit  for  the  table,  not  to  rob  the  others  that  are 
forming.  The  planU  may  be  grown  in  a  house  at  any  tempe- 
rature above  freezing,  and  below  blood-heat :  the  medium,  60  to 
66°,  I  should  prefer.  They  succeed  well  when  planted  out  in  a 
pit  or  frame,  with  or  without  bottom  heat,  in  rows  18  in.  apart, 
and  S  in.  in  the  row ;  and,  as  they  advance,  they  are  to  be 
topped  as  above,  and  slicked.  Planted  at  Christmas,  they  re> 
quire  about  eight  weeks  to  bring  fruit  fit  for  the  table,  in  a  teoH 
perature  as  preferred  above.  In  the  open  border,  any  of  the  sorts 
will  answer  well:  rich  light  soil,  well  drained  and  sheltered,  is 
besL  They  may  be  planted  in  rows  2  ft.  apart,  2  in.  asunder  in 
the  row,  and  2  to.  deep.  It  is  seldom  safe  to  have  this  plant,  in 
lea^  unprotected,  before  the  1st  of  June,  as  the  least  frost  would 
ruin  all.  They  can  be  forwarded  in  any  warm  nook,  planted  in 
pots,  or  on  strips  of  turf,  in  a  cold  frame  or  matted  bed ;  from 
which  they  can  be  easily  removed,  uninjured,  to  their  final  place 
of  destination.  They  must  be  stt^ped,  stit^ed,  and  picked,  as 
directed  above  for  those  indoors. 
hUmortk,  Jan.  6.  1837. 
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Art.  Xni.  Ftoriadtural  and  Botanical  Nolketon  Kind*  of  Planit 
nealt/  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  that  katx  originated  in  thent, 
and  on  Kindt  of  Intereit  previoutlv  extant  in  them  ;  tupplemeniary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Enc^clapadia  of  Plantt"  and  of 
the  "  Hortus  Brilannicus" 

Curtis'*  Botanical  Magaxine  i  in  monthly  numben,  each  containing 
eight  plate*  t  St.  6a.  coloured,  St.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jacluon  HooLer,  LL.D.,  Ac. 

Edioardt'i  Botanical  Register!  '>>  mnothly  numbera,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  b.  coloured,  3t.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Profeuor  of  Botany  In  the  London  University. 

Sweet's  British  Flower-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates  t  St.  coloured,  St.  Sd.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.)  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linncan  Society. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
tiro  pages  of  letterpress  ;  8vo,  large  paper,  St.  6d. ;  small  paper, 
It.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Em^  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Ac,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
Uoivergity  of  Cambri^e. 

Paxlon't  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  qf  Flowering  Plants i 
in  monthly  numbersj  large  6vo;  2s.  Ga.  each, 

YiANVNCnLA'CEJB. 
IBJl.  CLE-MATIS  _ 

*wia)«Uid.    TlobmbMral     I  « 10    u   V    Jun    18»   L   1.1    Bot.nf,I9U. 

This  species  baa  been  already  fif^ured  and  noticed  by  us  (Vol. 
XII.  p.  958.),  as  C.  azurea  {p-audifldra  Svt. ;  and  to  the  inform- 
ation there  given  we  add  the  following  from  Dr.  Lindley: — 
"  This  is  a  charming  addition  to  the  climbers  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land :  it  has  a  most  graceful  mode  of  growth ;  and  the  large 
violet  flowers,  with  deep  purple  stamens,  are  more  ornamentel 
than  those  of  any  species  of  d^niatis  yet  in  this  country.  It  is 
Dearly  related  to  C.  fl6rida,  from  which  it  differs  not  only  in  the 
colour,  delicacy,  and  transparency  of  its  blossoms,  but  also  in 
its  leaves  being  only  once  ternate,  and  in  the  sepals  not  touching 
end  overlapping  each  other  at  the  edges."  It  was  introduced 
into  European  gardens  by  Dr.  Van  Sieooldt  \  and  Messrs.  Low 
and  Co.  of  Clapton  received  this  species,  with  another  very 
distinct  one,  called  bicolor  or  Siebdldti,  from  Belgium  in  tlie 
spring  of  18S6.  "it  is  a  free-growing  and  profuse-blooming 
plant,  and  will  prove  a  great  accession  to  our  hardy  climbers." 
\Bot.  Mag.,  May.) 

Fabdcea  or  Legttminosa  }  Papiliondcea. 

ISSi,  CVTIStlS  >6Uci«  Ga$$. 

In  addition  to  what  is  staled,  Vol.  XII.  p.  598.,  Professor  Don 
says,  that  "  the  plant  was  raised  from  seeds  obtained  from  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Naples."  It  comes  near  to  C.  elon- 
gatus ;  but  it  is  altogether  a  larger  plant,  and  the  glabrous  pods 
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readily  distinguish  it.     ir  trained  to  a  wall,  it  will   no  doubt 
flourish.  (Sarf.  Br.  Ft-  Gard.,  May.) 


ISOte.  •STRAHVfS/J  UudL     TbiE 

"  It  is  about  eleven  years  since  the  6rst  plant  of  this  new 
evergreen  was  first  brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Wallich,  and 
placed  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  under  the 
name  of  Cratae^Kus  glafica,  by  which  it  has  been  extensively  dis- 
tributed. In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  species  is 
scarcely  more  hardy  than  a  myrtle;  but  it  grows  very  well 
against  a  wall  where  it  is  protected,  and  in  such  a  situation  it 
flowers  in  the  month  of  June.  In  warmer  counties,  1  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  form  a  valuable  evergreen.  The  worst  part  of 
its  habit  is  its  pushing  early  in  the  spring,  which  exposes  it  to 
be  damaged  by  frosts ;  and  this  seems  to  happen  to  it  in  its 
nadve  country,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  dried  specimens  dis- 
tributed by  the  £ast  India  Company,  all  of  which,  when  in 
flower,  evidently  have  their  leaves  injured  by  frost,  or  some  such 
accident.  Its  leaves  are  something  like  those  of  Photinia  inte- 
grif^lia,  wi^  which  it  was  mixed  in  Dr.  WalUcb's  distribution 
of  dried  specimens.  Its  serrated  leaves  will,  however,  readily  dis- 
tinguish it.  It  takes  by  budding  or  grafting  upon  the  common 
thorn,  and  may  now  be  procured  without  difficulty  in  the  nur< 
series  under  the  name  of  C'ratse'gus  gtauca."  [Bot.  Jteg.,  May.) 

U<M.  (TBATfaUSUgOBcwdHBUi.  ^.  i>t,ai.i  nm^n,!.  f.r?*.;  Dec  pTai.,i.  ^  an.;  Alt. 

attorn^!  CfiMDduiiiuimw.  ^.  f;.,i.p.ioi».i  ar».Bru.,v.ta.i  ikcPnd.,s.t.ear. 

^Kc.  Char.  Leaves  roundish  or  oblong,  angular,  inciso-ser- 
rate,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  on  Ions  footstalks.  Divisions  of 
the  calyx  pinnatifid,  glandular,  as  well  as  the  petioles.  Spines 
axillary,  curved,  longer  than  the  petioles.  Pomes  spherical, 
corymbose,  8 — 4-stcned.  Stones  with  a  hard  bony  shell.  [ZAndl.) 

C.  c.  var.  roacracaotba  Lindl.:  syn.  C.  glandul&sa  macra* 
c&nlha,  Bot.  Reg.  1912-;  C.  macraclintha  Lodd.  Cat.;  Arb. 
Brit.,  p.  819,  f.  572,  573. 

The  following  adjustment  of  synonymes  is  given  by  Dr. 
Lindley :  — 

"  C.  glandulfisa  of  Willdenow,  De  Candolle,  and  Loudon,  is 
the  same  species  as  C.  coccinea  of  Llniisus. 

"  C.  sanguinea  of  Pallas,  referred  to  C.  glandulosa  by  Will- 
denow, De  CandoUe,  and  Loudon,  U  distinct  from  C.  coccinea 
in  its  want  of  glands  upon  the  calyx  and  petioles,  as  well  as  in 
its  country  and  habtt. 

"  Cglandulosa  of  Alton,  referred  by  Willdenow,  DeCandolle, 
and  Loudon,  to  C  coccinea,  miscalled  glandulosa,  is  a  totally 
different  species,  and  may  be  the  same  as  C.  spaihulftta."  {Bot, 
Reg;  May.) 
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Onagrieea. 


[BotlT.p.T«. 


Lit    S    ;n    S    Ei«.  brWd    1B9G    C    Lp    PULB 

Raised  by  Mr.  Silvercock,  m  his  nursery  mt  Chichester,  from 
geeds  produced  b;  F.  globdsa;  and  may  be  cultivated  in  any 
rich  soil.  Young  pl&nts  are  readily  obtained  fTx>m  cuttings  of 
the  young  branchea.  {Pax.  Mag^  May.) 

Caprifolidcex. 
ftfjOBotiiCA-BrusiiiBiniavt  amu.,Fmtri,tiXi~Aim.a,m.tttf..s.p.3X.t.3x.i  Die.  Prot. 

Spmaiim:  SfiDiitiM* auBltoi ^m^  SfL  Vi,,l.f.lm.;  Oirt.  JHI-,  1SST8. 

Raised  in  1 829,  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Barclay  of  Bury 
Hill)  from  seeds  received  from  Cervantes,  Professor  of  Botany 
at  Mexico.  {TIk  Botanitt,  May.)  There  are  plants  in  the 
Goldworth  Arboretum. 


OS.  OAHDE'N/J 

•FlaBW  LHHL    OMUicKt   ■  O    «  4   JnJI    V    8.  AbbIh    rlND   C    Lp    But.  R*.  UK 

*'  A  handsome  stove  shrub,  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
South  America,  whence  it  was  received,  some  years  since,  by  the 
Horticultural  Society.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July ;  but,  like  a 
large  number  of  the  woody  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  seldom 
produces  its  blossoms  in  thb  country.  The  dull  wrinkled  foliage 
IS  by  no  means  handsome ;  and,  as  the  flowers  are  destitute  of 
smell,  they  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  beyond  their  size 
and  curious  colour."  {Bot.  Beg.,  May.) 

Gementxte. 

MS.  GE^KEEU 

.•iciiitiuiiiMirf. 

TV.  *I(iMuiB  Boat.   pilMwwnrf  tt  O    or  3    •    Kill.  Y    Bnril  ISSS    C    p.1    Bat.  m^,  SSTt. 

"  Our  intercourse  with  Brazil  has  made  known  to  our  collec- 
tions several  species  of  this  beautiful  tropical  genus,  than  which 
few  are  more  ornamental  to  our  stoves.  The  foliage  is  mostly 
of  a  full  and  vivid  green ;  and  the  flowers  are  remarkable,  in 
general,  for  their  rich  colour,  frequently  inclininc;  to,  or  alto* 
ffether,  scarleL  This  plant  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Murray  to 
the  Glowow  Botanic  Garden ;  and  proves  to  be  the  var.  igneum 
of  G.  sceptrum  of  Martius."  (Bot.  Mag,,  May.) 

"Ejicacea  j  Andromedete. 

low.  EPTOf  A  lion  rtpeu  Art.  Br«.,  ■.llSt. 

•niblcdHU  S.  Dm.    nd^Amntf  *.   i*   )   nt    a    ...    ISM    L   ■.p   S>t  Br.  I^iud.  Mt. 

*'  This  new  and  very  beautiful  variety  of  Epige  a  was  raised 
by  Mr.  John  Milne,  of  the  Albion  Road  Kursery,  Stoke  New- 
ington.  The  flowers  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the 
white  variety,  and  of  a  rich  pink.  It  is  an  abundant  flowerer, 
and  few  plants  are  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  flower-garden. 
It  will  require  to  be  grown  in  a  border  composed  of  peat,  and 
to  be  treated  as  other  American  plants."  It  may  be  multiplied, 
like  the  common  Epigse%  by  divisions.  {iSW.  Br.  3^.-Giati.i 
May.) 
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OrcAiddcea. 
usi.  HAxiLLA-RiA  mn. 

«Sueui  Hook.    SMUt    ^  m   CO   «    ...    T.  ipotM  wm  R    Danrni  OX   D  p.t.«  Bot.  m^. 

This  highly  interestioe  orchideous  plant  was  introduced,  in 
July  1636,  by  Matthew  Steele,  Esq.  from  Demerara.  "  With 
the  flower  of  MaxiUaria,  it  has  a  foliage  quite  at  variance  with 
any  described  species  of  that  genus ;  attaining  a  height  of  2  ft., 
and  even  S  ft. ;  and  proves  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  epi- 
phytes." (Bat.  Mag.f  May.) 
sBt  PEHiffrB-aiA 

■cirliu  Uidl,    wnen    £  QS    or  1   Jn    Y    BpulihMiln    ISU   D    pj'.w    BM.tw.  130. 

"  A  new  species  of  the  curious  genus  Peristeria,  imported 
from  the  Spanish  Main  by  Mr.  Knight  of  the  King's  Road.  It 
is  allied  to  the  P.  p^ndula  Bot.  Mag.,  from  which  it  didfers 
in  its  spotless  smaller  flowers,  in  the  crisped  border  of  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  labellum,  and  especially  in  the  absence  of  wings 
from  the  columns.  This  latter  circumstance  brings  the  genua 
PeristSria  extremely  near  Maxill^ria  Warretfraa  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Maxilldria  cristElta  on  the  other.  The  flowers  have  a  strong 
smell  of  juniper."  {Boi.  Reg.,  May.) 

IH9.  MEOACLI'NIUM  _  [p.r.w    But.  w.  USV. 

■mlilDuniXJiHU.    lugM    £t  tSl    CD     1    au     a. iinHR)  wttta  B.  lod  V     OonLcoiw    ^K    O 

"  In  general  appearance  it  is  a  good  deal  like  M.  falcatum, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  larger  leaves,  which  are  less 
deeply  notched  at  the  point,  and  more  revolute  at  the  edges ;  in 
its  larger  sabre-shaped  rachis,  which  is  as  much  as  9  in.  long ; 
and  in  the  form  of  all  the  parts  of  the  flower.  Its  lip  is  hardly 
so  movable  as  in  M.  falcdtum,  in  which  that  part  swings  up 
and  down  with  considerable  rapidity,  like  the  heads  of  some 
Chinese  images,  when  set  in  motion  by  a  sudden  jar."  Dr. 
Lindley  thinks  it  will  prove  of  easy  cultivation.  {Bot.  Btg., 
May.] 

Irid^ea. 


■ntlUila  D.  Dan   Mmr-JI-xtnd     1  ^     n  I     ibtJI     P    C^*  ot  0«d  Haft     1836     O     •.) 

TTiis  very  pretty  Spar^is  "  comes  near  to  tricolor  and  ver- 
sicolor, but  is  distinguished  from  both  by  the  lanceolate  pointed 
segments  of  its  perianthium  and  exserted  tube.  Further  ex- 
perience, however,  must  determine  whether  these  characters  are 
su£Scient  to  claim  for  it  the  rank  of  a  distinct  species;  for 
the  whole  of  the  Cape  /rideect  vary  much,  both  in  colour  and 
size,  and  the  limits  of  many  species  still  remain  unsettled." 
{Swt.  Br.  m.-Gard.,  May.) 

Ulidcece. 

IMS.  niALA-KOIUN  BSIBiBmnMltawii 

^mamai  Anthirlcum  pomnMUtaum  BaL  nv.,SH.:  SdOiU.  HI.  Sftl.,7.r.  *7B.i  StWA  pom 

ridi£ui]i«Lflarf.i(i>iufm>.i4S.i  Pitr.a^ei^,s.p.K.i  imoo. ui.,t.vi. 
"  The  bulbs  are  said  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap." 
{Smt.  Br.  FJ.-Gard.,  May.) 
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•PfltU>DE^OnON  !*«.    T««  is.,u™™««    (f>«iMlW,tol«,m**W™i,im«.iojij^ 
MltwkiUliil'lhaDUBir.^irTI^^uinr'ni'i  tirtia  (hr South  Anwinn  Amlt) 
•m-Uv*»Tliini  U^.     iStc*"  bEliTa    «    »    "    OW   BmII     I«B    R    Lp   BotBi.lW. 

"  This  is  one  of  tlie  extniordinarj-  climbers  which,  in  tropical 
fumts.  Is;  hold  at  the  trunbs  and  limbs  of  trees,  anci  fix  ihem- 
selves  u[M>n  the  bork,  root  on  their  surrnce,  often  twine  round 
or  strangle  them  in  their  embrace,  or  sometimes  bang  down,  like 
cords  or  cables,  from  tree  to  tree,  contribattn?,  alon;*  with  wild 
vines,  bauhiniaa,  and  other  powerful  twisting  Tej^minoiis  planti; 
(■rutolocbias,  passion  flowers,  nnd  the  like),  to  render  the  forests 
knpanable.  Pothoi  crassin^rvia  is  a  very  different  plant."  (fiof. 
»g.,  May.) 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  AntaryUidkcea i  preceded  by  an  Attempt  to  arrange  the  Mo- 
nocotyledanotu  Ordert,  and  JoUowd  by  a  Treaiue  on  eroit-brcd 
VtgelahUf,  and  Supplement.     By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert. 


nocotgledonotu  Orden,  and  f Moved  by  a  Treaiue  on  crowbrcd 
VtgelabUf,  and  Supplement.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert. 
48  platea.    London,  1837.    Price  l/.5(.  plain, and  1/.  ]8<.  coloured. 

[Alter  perusing  this  very  original  and  instructive  work  with 
veryjgreat  interest  and  pleasure,  we  sent  it  to  our  correspondent 
Mr.  Beaton,  knowing  that  he  had  had  much  experience  in  the 
fubject  on  which  it  treats ;  and  requested  him  to  favour  us  with 
his  opinion  of  it,  which  he  has  given  in  the  following  article.] 

The  author's  well-known  celebrity  in  the  botanical  world, 
but  more  especially  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  natural  order 
Amarylli(/a«<7,  could  not  fail  to  raise  the  highest  expectations 
of  this  work  among  botanists  and  botanical  cultivators,  who  have 
been  looking  anxiously  for  its  appearance.  A  careful  perusal 
of  the  work  itself  will  abundantly  show  that  such  expectations 
were  not  ill-founded,  as  it  is  the  most  scientific,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  practical,  work  on  this  department  of  practical 
botany  that  ever  Issued  from  the  press.  By  practical  botany,  I 
mean  the  labours  of  the  cultivator,  blended  with  the  researches 
of  the  botanist.  Every  page  and  suggestion  is  replete  with 
practical  and  scienti6c  information.  It  not  only  embraces  a 
revision  of  the  Amaryllic/aVfir,  but  a  complete  and  radical 
revision  of  the  Jussieuan  system  of  botany.  Iliis  is,  certainly, 
a  bold  attempt,  which  none  but  a  master  mind,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  its  own  powers,  could  grapple  with.  Mr.  Herbert 
argues  with  great  force  of  reasoning  and  perspicuity  on  the 
insuperable  defects  and  chaotic  state  of  the  Jussieuan  system, 
and  shows  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  modification  of  it  ever 
being  made  subservient  for  the  end  in  view ;  and,  also,  that 
those  who  ^ply  their  time  end  talents  in  clearing  their  way 
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through  such  a  mass  of  undefiiied  and  undeiinable  matter  are 
only  heaping  up  insuperable  difficulties  on  every  side,  from 
which  they  will  never  be  able  tu  extricate  themselves.  But, 
in  thus  combating  the  Jussieuan  system,  and  the  various  in- 
effectual attempts  which  have  been  mnde,  from  time  to  lime,  to 
fix  it  on  a  6rm  and  immutable  basis,  he  disclaims  entertaining 
the  most  distant  idea  of  polemic  discussion;  but,  From  a  Rvm 
conviction  of  its  untenableness,  "  to  consider  difipassionately  how 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  made,  aid  to  lend  my  humble 
aid  to  those  who  are  more  competent  to  effect  it."  These  as- 
sertions are  fully  borne  out  by  subsequent  facts.  Mr.  Herbert 
gives  his  unqualified  praise  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of 
Uie  distinguished  cultivators  of  botanical  science,  "  who  are  thus 
feeling  their  way  in  the  dark ; "  yet  he  fully  maintains  that  the 
system  is  so  entirely  artificial,  and  **  repugnant  to  nature,"  that 
every  attempt  to  modify  it  serves  only  to  make  "  darkness 
visiUe."  Gardeners  are  aware,  that  on  the  relative  position  of 
the  stamens  rests  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Jussieuan 
system  generally,  but  more  particularly  in  the  first  grand  divi- 
sion of  It.  In  relntion  to  this  fact,  the  author  observes,  "  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  manner  it  can  possibly  be  substan- 
tiated, that  the  position  of  the  stamens  adopted  by  Jussieu  is  a 
more  nalwal  feature  of  classification  than  their  number,  by 
which  Linnaeus  was  guided  in  most  of  his  classes.  They  are 
evidently  facts  of  like  nature,  and  deserve  about  equal  weight." 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  author  intends  relying  entirely  on 
his  own  resources,  in  sketching  out  what  he  clearly  shows  to  be 
a  more  natural  and  practical  arrangement  of  botany.  He  does 
not,  however,  "feel  himself  competent  to  enter  into  all  the 
details  of  this  arrangement;"  but  "  merely  to  point  out  the  fun- 
damental errors  of  uie  existing  system,  and  the  mode  by  which, 
according  to  his  view,  a  better  must  be  constructed."  Whoever 
wishes  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  author's  view  of  the  im- 
perfections of  the  existing  system,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding 
by  which  he  would  have  a  more  natural  system  established, 
must  necessarily  consult  the  work  itself,  and  follow  the  author 
through  the  labyrinth  of  his  forcible  and  lucid  objections :  sufiSce 
it  to  remark  here,  that  the  "  fundamental  errors"  are  made  so 
apparent  and  self-evident  as  to  carry  conviction  of  their  exist- 
ence at  first  sight.  Yet,  as  far  as  gardeners  of  the  present  day 
are  concerned,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  their  botanical  and 
physiological  knowledge  is  so  far  deficient  as  to  preclude  them, 
in  a  great  measure,  ^om  fiilly  appreciating  the  philosophical 
views  of  the  author  relative  to  this  subject.  It  ts  not  at  all  im- 
probable but  this  work  may  be  the  forerunner  and  cause  of  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  arrangement  of  natural  affinities  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  and,  therdTore,  all  gardeners  who  desire  to 
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excel  in  this  department  of  their  profession  should  nuke  them- 
selves early  acquainted  with  the  views  propounded  in  it  That 
a  clear  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiolt^  and  botanv  is  indis- 

Ensable  to  gardeners,  need  not  be  insisted  on ;  though  a  know- 
Ige  of  the  former  is  of  far  the  greatest  importance  to  them ;  the 
former  amounting  to  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  latter  being  only  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Setting  aside  the  enjoyments  derivable 
from  natural  history  generally,  but  more  particularly  from  that 
department  of  it  callM  botany,  gardeners  ought  to  have  a  good 
practical  knowledge  of  botany,  if  it  were  merely  for  their  own 
private  convenience:  therefore  such  a  work  as  this  under  con- 
sideration, tending  in  an  eminent  dcvree  to  supply  and  simplify 
the  means  of  acquiring  this  knowleoge,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  on  their  consideration.  The  truth  is,  that  much  progress 
win  not  be  made  in  the  application  of  the  science  of  kiotany  to 
vegetable  culture^  till  such  a  state  of  society  occurs  as  will  call 
forth  a  race  of  gardeners,  any  one  of  whom  could  produce  a 
work  of  a  similar  nature  to  this  of  Mr.  Herbert.  Each  gar- 
dener, in  such  a  state  of  things,  we  may  suppose,  would  take  a 
natural  order,  and  experiment  and  treat  upon  it  as  Mr.  Herbert 
has  done  with  AnacTyWidacea. 

After  clearly  pointing  out  the  utter  impossibility  of  ever 
arranging  the  real  natural  affinities  of  plants  on  a  satbfactory 
basis  under  the  Jussieuon  system,  Mr.  Herbert  points  out,  in 
the  following  comprehensive  passage,  the  only  mode  by  which  it 
is  ever  likely  to  arrive  at  a  desirable  result :  —  "  There  is  but  one 
mode  of  proceeding  with  a  view  to  place  the  divisions  on  a  sound 
and  durable  footing;  and  that  is,  to  found  every  separation  on  a 
single  fact,  and  to  work  downwards  from  the  first  division,  with 
cautious  examination  of  the  relative  importance  and  consequent 

f>riority  of  the  facts  by  which  the  subordinate  divisions  are  to  be 
imited.  This  has  not  yet  been  done ;  but,  whether  I  live  to  see 
it  accomplished  or  not,  I  am  confident  that,  sooner  or  later,  it 
must  be  effected ;  because  it  is  the  only  mode  of  classification 
consistent  with  nature," 

To  show  more  clearly  what  he  means  by  "  simple  facts,"  the 
author  adduces  the  first  grand  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  phanerogamous  and  cryptogamous,  the  dicotyledonous  and 
monocotyledonous,  and  "  perhaps  acotyledonous,"  plants.  "  It 
will  not  appear,"  he  adds,  "  that  any  kindred  races  are  found 
indiscriminately  in  either  division :  these  lines,  therefore,  are 
clear  and  substantial."  Mr.  Herbert  then  confidently  asserts, 
that,  if  Jussieu  hod  been  aware  of  what  horticultural  experi- 
ments have  revealed  since  his  time,  he  would  have  adopted  the 
same  view  as  that  laid  down  in  this  work ;  and  that  he  only 
proposes  applying  "  the  doctrine  of  Jussieu  to  facts  which  have 
since  come  to  light."     These  "  facts  "  are  so  multitudinous  and 
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connected,  that  extracts  would  only  impair  their  force  and  im- 
portance ;  and,  therefore,  they  must  be  consulted  in  full, 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  sections  ;  a  preliminary 
treatise,  a  new  arrangement  of  the  AmatryWiddcets,  and  a  trea- 
tise on  cross-bred  vegetables;  with  a  supplement  and  glossary; 
illustrated  by  forty-eight  coloured  plates  of  plants  and  parts  of 
plants  treated  of  in  the  body  of  the  work,  with  elaborate  dis- 
sections of  the  different  parts  of  the  inflorescence,  &c.,  illus- 
trative of  the  simplicity  and  importance  of  the  author's  new 
arrangement;  which  is  a  regular  series  of  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, &c.,  of  the  diiferent  alliances  of  the  AmaryWiddceiE  i 
each  division  being  separated  from  its  next  alliance  by  a  simple 
fact,  "  the  most  obvious  and  ready  to  ascertain  that  could  be 
found,"  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  already  advanced : 
the  whole  being  "  intended  to  enable  any  person,  however 
little  skilled  in  botany,  to  ascertain  easily  to  what  order  any 
monocotyledonous  plant  before  him  belongs."  There  is  a 
leading  feature  in  this  portion  of  the  work,  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised ;  and,  indeed,  this  part  of  the  work  is  a  perfect 
encyclopcedia  as  far  as  the  AmaTyWiddcea  are  concerned.  In- 
stead of  exhausting  the  reader's  patience  with  a  long  series  of 
dry  technicalities,  inseparable  from  botanical  descriptions,  we 
have,  at  the  termination  of  every  section  or  family  treated  of,  a 
popular  and  comprehensive  digest  of  culture;  botanical,  geo- 
graphical, or  historical  facts,  &c. ;  in  short,  every  thing  bearing 
on  the  subject  in  hand.  This  enables  the  reader  to  get  over  dry 
technicalities  imperceptibly,  and  is  an  inviting  guide,  which 
keeps  up  the  interest  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  A  fair  example 
of  this  portion  of  the  work,  and  of  the  author's  style,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract,  taken  incidentally  from 
under  a  well-known  hardy  liulbons  plant,  Zephyrinthes  Can- 
dida:— 

"  This  plant,  conspicuous  b}'  il8  fleshy,  aemicylindrical,  and  rush-like  leave*, 
which  res7at  the  neveresE  frost  of  our  usual  winters,  has  ripened  its  seeds  with 
me  ttfler  snow  hod  Iain  upon  them  for  three  weeks.  I  have  seen  the  quick- 
silver 15°  below  the  freezing  point  (Fahren.),  without  its  lu^iriK  more  than  the 
ends  of  its  leaves.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  it  is  indigenous  in 
the  west  of  South  America,  though  abundant  in  old  gardens  in  the  valley  of 
Lima.  There  is  no  diflerence  in  the  hardiness  of  the  constitution  of  the  bultis 
from  Lima  and  those  from  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  banks  of  the  Plata  are 
so  covered  with  it,  that  it  is  understood  that  the  river  was  called  La  Plata 
(meaning  silver  J  on  account  of  the  profusion  of  its  white  blossom  on  the  shore. 
I  have  had  seventy  flowers  expanded  at'once,  on  a  small  patch  of  the  plant, 
«t  SpofTurth.  It  19  strange  that  this  plant,  which  thrives  in  the  hot  valley  of 
Lima,  should  have  stood  out  of  doors  here  nine  or  ten  years  unprotected, 
without  ever  losing  its  leaves  entirely.  Perhaps  the  strong  current  of  air 
which  must  accompany  the  rush  of  such  a  great  body  of  water  as  the  Plats, 
and  the  evaporation  from  it,  occasions  a  degree  of  cold  on  its  immediate 
banks  which  the  latitude  would  not  otherwise  admit.  There  is,  however,  a 
mystery  in  the  coDStitution  of  plants,  which'  does  not  always  depend  upon 
their  native  climate.     I  raised  two  species  of  Qesnetia  from  accidental  seed^ 
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lodoDg  unoDgM  the  roota  of  tha  laiiie  plant  of  Pitcairnia,  plncked  off  a  rock 
in  Brazil ;  one  of  wbich  objected  to  the  heat  of  a  Btove,  aod  the  other  would 
not  live  through  the  winter  without  it.  Candida  flowers  abundantly  here 
nader  a  warm  south  wall,  upon  the  flnt  auttunnal  raiiu  after  a  season  of 
drought,  which  doea  not,  howerer,  at  all  afllect  its  foliags;  and  if  they  eeaae, 
its  bloracKning  will  be  sui^Mnded,  unleu  it  be  watered,  and  recommence  later, 
I  have  an  eitraordinan  variety  (rar.  4.)  from  Buenos  Ayres,  which  flowen, 
year  after  year,  with  eight  s^ments  to  the  flower,  dght  stamens,  four  lobes  to 
the  style,  and  four  cells  to  the  capsule.  It  has  a  more  robust  scape,  1  ft.  high, 
and  veiT  con^icuous  lai^  flowers,  expanding  fuU  Sin.  I  have  seen  acci- 
dental flowers  of  Gladioli  with  a  supemunierary  atamen,  BCpal,  and  petal,  and 
erea  with  two;  and  a  regular  fertile  four-celled  capsule  on  Camellia  Japoaica; 
but  this  is  the  only  Instaace  I  have  observed  of  a  seedling  with  such  a  variation 
permanent.  My  belief  is,  that  this  plant  belongs  to  the  genus  intermediate 
between  Zephyrantfaet  and  Co<^>ena,  though  I  will  not  diaturb  it  till  the  fur- 
ther q>ecies  of  those  genera  can  be  thoroughly  examined.  It  differs  from 
Z«>hyiHnthes,  and  agrees  with  Cooperia,  in  havine  deformed  pollen ;  a  point 
vhich,  I  am  persuuled,  oiiiBt  indicate  generic  mveraity,  though  we  may  be 
aure  that  the  direniity,  if  positive,  would  not  be  confined  to  such  a  secret 
feature.  It  difihrs  from  Zephyraothea  in  the  stamen,  and  Sntn  the  known 
Cooperias  in  the  abaeace  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  and  in  its  expansion  under 
Bunsbine;  from  both,  in  the  sUoBtance  of  the  leaf,  and  their  permanency. 
The  erect  lobes  of  its  stigma  are  peculiar  to  itself;  and  it  haa  as  yet  resisted 
my  repeated  attempts  to  cross  it  with  Zeph^mnthes.  I  suggest  the  name 
Argyropaii,  if  its  separation  should  be  est^dished  on  further  mvenigatian,  in 
■lluakm  to  its  ailveniw  the  bonks  of  its  native  river,  and  giving  name  to  the 
Aneotine  republic.  It  comes  very  near,  however,  to  Z.  sessJlis,  which  forms 
a  link  between  it  and  the  pedunculated  specieai  and  I  can  only  separate  it  as 
a  section  of  that  genua. 

"  I  leaned  from  mv  lamented  friend  Dr.  Carev,  that  the  (pedH  of  Zq^y- 
ranthea  which  I  haa  sent  to  him  tiad  multiplied  jirodigioiuly  in  the  Bast 
Indies,  aa  well  as  the  Hippeastra;  the  former  being  a  subatitute  for  our 
crocusea,  the  latter  for  our  tulips,  in  a  tropical  garden ;  and  he  was  earnest  in 
his  application  for  every  species  of  Zephyrsnthea. 

"  Tnere  is  a  little  nystery  in  the  expansion  of  Candida.  I  have  seen  it 
open  quite  flat  in  warm  sunshine ;  but  I  have,  nevertheless,  in  everv  cold 
gloomy  weather,  with  a  north  wind,  seen  its  flowers  standing  at  three  fourths 
expansbn  at  night ;  and,  a  few  days  after,  when  the  wind  was  south-west,  and 
warmer,  the  flowers  were  not  near  so  open,  even  in  the  day ;  as  if  its  expan- 
uoDS  depended  on  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere."  (p.  178.) 

TTie  portion  of  the  work  on  cross-bred  vegetables  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  containing  a  history  of  cross 
breeding,  from  the  time  of  its  origin  by  Kblreuter,  about  1770, 
till  the  author's  and  Mr.  Knight's  papers  on  the  subject  in  the 
HoriicuUvral  Trarisactioiis  and  the  Philosophical  TraTtsactions  .■ 
its  present  aspect  in  this  country  ;  and  the  anticipations  which 
may  reasonably  be  entertained  of  its  future  progress,  both  in 
reference  to  its  utility  in  guiding  or  correcting  the  arrangement 
of  the  botanist  and  the  improvement  of  our  flower-gardens.  The 
second  portion  might  not  inaptly  be  called  a  historical  and  bio- 
graphical account  of  all  the  known  or  reputed  mule  plants 
existing,  or  having  had  existence,  either  in  this  country  or  on 
the  Continent;  wherein  their  derivative  or  reputed  origin  is 
either  confirmed  or  refuted,  by  tests  hitherto  found  inftulible. 
Herf^  the  practised  hybridist  will  find  many  hitherto  inexplt- 
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cable  mysteries  explained  and  accounted  for  satis&ctoriiy ;  many 
of  his  conjectural  views  confirmed  or  refuted,  and,  perhaps,  a 
point  or  two  on  which  be  may  have  some  misgivings.  The 
uninitiated  will  lind  here  every  inducement  to  begin  and  prose* 
cute  the  study  ;  every  rule  which  has  hitherto  been  found 
availing  laid  down  for  his  future  guidance ;  and  n  vast  number 
of  conjectural  suggestions,  which  may  be  found  of  much  use  to 
him  under  certain  or  difficult  circumstances.  About  the  time 
(1619)  the  author  first  made  public  his  views  on  this  subject,  it 
was  looked  on  with  great  distrust  and  alarm  among  botanists, 
"under  an  in^}reesion  tliat  the  intermixture  of  species,  which 
had  been  commenced,  would  confuse  the  labours  of  botanists, 
and  force  them  to  work  their  way  through  a  wilderness  of 
uncertainty ;  whereas  it  was  ev]dei\t  to  myself  that  it  would,  on 
the  contrary,  afford  a  test  by  which  the  accuracy  of  their  dis- 
tinctions might  \)e  more  satisfactorily  investigated,  many  of  the 
errors  of  their  system  eradicated,  and  its  details  established  upon 
a  more  solid  foundation."  Subsequently,  the  alarm  thus  "  taken 
inconsiderately  appears  to  have  subsided ;  "  and  admissions  been 
made,  "  hy  the  most  distinguished,"  in  favour  of  the  aulJior's 
views.  Setting  aside  these  honourable  "  admissions  in  favour  of 
the  flower-garden,"  and  applying  this  "test"  to  some  of  the 
existing  and  recent  arrangements  of  different  families  of  plants 
by  different  individuals,  "  the  accuracy  of  their  distinctions,"  it 
is  feared,  will  be  found  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  scale.  Two 
years'  application  of  this  "  test "  to  De  Candolle's  arrangement 
of  the  Cruciferse  would  make  fearful  disclosures;  and,  if  a  com- 
plete ericacetum  were  to  be  planted,  according  to  the  arrai^e- 
ment  of  that  family  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  and  a  skilful 
hybridist  afterwards  let  in,  he  might  easily  show  that  we  do  not 
manage  these  things  better  at  home.  The  cause  of  the  fertility 
or  sterility  in  cross-bred  productions  has  caused  no  tnconsider- 
able  degree  of  controversy ;  but  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  and  settled.  A  great  number  of  instances 
are  adduced,  to  show  that  the  fertility  of  a  natural  or  artificial 
offspring  depends  on  the  constitutional  similarity  of  the  parents; 
and  a  dissimilarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  parents  is,  of  course,  a 
cause  of  barrenness.  This  is  a  grand  point  settled,  and  one  which 
opens  a  wide  field  for  the  ingenuity  of  tlie  cultivator  in  devising 
certain  modifications  of  culture,  with  a  view  of  changing  or  coun- 
teracting constitutional  habits  in  the  subjects  of  his  experiments. 
Thus,  for  example,  liibes  snnguiiieum  will  not  readily  yield 
seeds  under  cultivation,  and  fniled  to  do  so  under  many  experi- 
ments ;  but  yielded  under  the  following,  viz.  transplanting  when 
on  the  (wint  of  opening  its  flowers.  It  has  produced  secd.'«  freely 
under  diis  treatment;  and  I  have  obtained  n  cross  from  it  by  the 
pollen  of  R.  adreum  var.  prte'cox  of  the  nurseries ;  ond,  though 
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tiie  plants  are  not  yet  in  a  condidon  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
cross,  I  have  yet  every  reason  to  believe  it  a  real  one.  The 
parents  being  previously  in  a  hij^h  state  of  cultivation,  I  antici- 
pate an  enlargement  in  the  inflorescence,  with  a  fine  glow  of 
pale  orange  colour,  and  an  improvement  in  the  foliage  of  the 
offspring.  This  anticipation  does  not  tally  with  Mr.  Herbert's 
account  of  his  success  in  raising  camellias ;  yet  I  cannot  per- 
ceive how  any  mode  of  management  can  affect  the  oBkpring,  sub- 
sequent to  the  impregnation  :  but  I  may  be  in  error,  and  speak 
under  correction.  Again,  tube-shaped  flowers,  natives  of  warm 
climates,  having  an  excess  of  sweet  secretions  surrounding  the 
germen,  will  nut  generally  yield  seed  in  n  damp  atmosphere, 
such  as  is  kept  up  in  well-regulated  plant  stoves.  If  they  are 
removed  Into  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  the  tube  of  the  flower  be 
slit  up  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  to  let  the  nectar  or  accumulated 
moisture  run  off,  they  will  be  found  to  produce  seeds,  other  circum- 
stances being  favourable.  In  some  cases,  the  whole  of  the  petals 
and  stamens  may  be  removed  without  much  injury ;  and  in  others 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  go  to  this  extremity.  Some  do  not 
ripen  the  pollen  for  many  days  after  the  expansion  of  the  corolla ; 
but  others  have  it  ripe  before  the  flower  opens;  and  some  have 
the  pollen  rtpe  when  the  ^ower  is  merely  in  the  bud,  if  I  may  use 
the  term  :  Lechenauliia  is  an  instance  of  the  latter.  This  litde 
favourite  has  a  small  round  cup  on  the  top  of  the  stigma,  which 
botanists  call  indusium.  This  cup  is  wide  open  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  flower :  the  anthers,  as  if  anxious  to  conceal  their 
treasure  from  the  eye  of  the  hybridiser,  bend  over  the  sides  of 
this  little  cup,  and  discharge  the  pollen  into  it;  the  stigma 
begins  to  lengthen  out;  the  cup  collapses  round  the  hidden 
treasure ;  and,  by  the  time  the  flower  is  ready  to  expand,  all 
traces  of  the  stamens  and  anthers  are  gone;  and,  if  you  open 
the  indusium  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  you  will  see  the  pollen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  I  shall  now  leave  you  to  conjecture 
the  cause  of  this  mystery;  flrst  giving  you  an  opinion  of  my 
own ;  viz.  that  all  flowers  bearing  fertile  stigmas  will  be  found 
ultimately  to  produce  seeds  by  undergoing  some  previous  mani- 
pulation by  the  cultivator.  Some  experimentalists  are  satisfied 
that  all  is  right  when  they  extract  the  immature  pollen,  and 
opply  that  of  a  kindred  sort;  but  this  is  the  simplest  part  of  the 
whole  process,  and  might  be  taught  to  a  child  in  two  minutes. 
The  power  of  modifying  certain  peculiarities  in  plants,  in  order 
to  obtain  seeds  from  them,  is  not  sufficiently  known  yet ;  but  it 
has  not  been  overlooked  by  our  author,  who  advances  many 
excellent  suggestions  on  the  point:  but  we  must  look  forward, 
for  abundance  of  accumulated  facts,  before  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  lay  down  rules  for  future  guidance  on  this  part  of  our 
business.     I  have  exhausted  my  ingenuity  in  endeavouring  to 
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procure  mules  between  the  different  species  of  alstrcemerias, 
and  between  the  species  of  oxalises,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  have 
flowered  many  thousand  seedlings  from  the  former,  with  but  one 
variaUon  from  A.  Hookert'anir,  which  lost  therose  blush  of  its 
parent,  and  assumed  a  dullish  brown  tint:  this  I  have  again 
united  with  its  parent  and  other  species;  but  the  seedlings  are 
not  yet  come  to  a  flowering  state.  Whatever  process  may  be 
found  applicable  for  the  production  of  seeds  in  monocotyle- 
donous  plants,  I  apprehend  the  converse  will  be  a  sure  guide 
for  dicotyledonous  plants:  the  former  may,  probably,  require 
an  excess  or  repletion  of  developement,  so  to  speak ;  the  latter, 
an  over-exevtion  of  their  vegetative  powers.  CorrBe'a  speciosa, 
divested  of  its  flower,  and  placed  in  a  dry  hot  atmosphere,  will 
cross  with  C.  pulchella,  and  the  contrary.  Something  may  be 
expected  in  this  way.  Xdlhyrus  grandifl^rus  will  readily  seed 
if  the  stigma  is  set  at  liberty  by  slitting  the  carina,  or  keel,  which 
prevents  its  elongation.  The  author  very  justly  recommends 
forcing  such  plants  as  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  genuine  seeds 
from.  Should  two  species  be  forced,  to  obtain  a  genuine  mul^ 
the  unripe  anthers,  taken  from  the  first  flowers,  will  ripen  in  a 
few  days,  and  be  available  afterwards.  Pollen  taken  from  C^reus 
speciosissimus,  in  May,  was  found  to  fertilise  the  stJgma  of  Q^ 
trunc^tus  in  the  following  October.  A  mouse,  unfortunately,how- 
ever,carried  away  the  fruit  when  half-ripe.  Cfireus  Ackermannius,, 
though  reputed  to  be  a  Mexican  species,  is  only  a  British  one. 
Several  seedlings  from  C.  speciosus,  now  showing  flower  here, 
are  apparently  the  same  as  C.  Ackerm^nnt'tu ;  and  will  be- past 
a  doubt  before  this  is  published.  The  male  parent,  unfortunately^ 
is  not  known :  such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  imperfect  notes 
of  it.  There  is  presumptive  evidence  of  Fiichsio  arbor^scens 
yielding  to  the  pollen  of  F.  glob6sa  by  a  previous  over-exertion 
of  its  vital  energies.  A  seedling  from  F.  excortic^to,  by  a  slender 
variety  of  F.  gracilis,  shows  a  singular  mode  of  growth,  ap^ 
proaching  that  of  trailing;  a  great  succulency  of  young  wood;; 
and  a  shade  of  the  glaucous  appearance  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf,  peculiar  to  its  female  parent.  A  bigeneric  production^ 
between  Gloxinia  speciosa  and  Sinningi'a  guU&ta,  has  been  ob- 
tained. But  the  catalogue,  I  am  afraid,  is  already  too  tedious^ 
The  first  idea  <^  preserving  pollen  for  future  use,  I  derived  from 
the  Magazine  of  Natural  Ilistorj/,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. ;  and  1  found  it  of 
much  service.  In  1832,  I  obtained  some  calceolaria  blossoma 
from  the  late  Mr.  Shepherd  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden ; 
and,  after  travelling  in  my  specimen  box  for  six  weeks,  they 
readily  fertilised  my  own  varieties  at  home.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  but  pollen,  taken  from  the  flowers  on  the  Alps  of 
Thibet,  might  be  brought  to  this  country  in  a  hermetically  sealed 
vessel,  and  be  found  as   fit   for  performing  its  ofHce  in   thisi 
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country  as  if  it  had  been  taken  from  the  next  garden.'  Pro. 
fessor  Rennie  has  laid  down  rules,  in  his  Alphabet  of  GardeniTig, 
for  cross-breeding;  some  of  which  are  absolute  nonsense,  and 
others  little  to  be  relied  on.  The  author  before  us  strongly 
recommends  gardeners  to  prosecute  the  study  of  cross-breeding. 
"  I  wiih,"  he  says,  "  I  could  excite  cultivators  to  try  if  they  can 
produce  a  cross  breed  between  Pliyc61Ia  and  Habranthus ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  they  will  succeed."  He  would  likewise  wish 
to  see  Vall6t/r  and  Cyrtfinthus  tried  in  this  way.  In  short,  ha 
wishes  to  see  tried  all  rational  experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain natural  affinities,  end  promote  the  decoration  of  the  flower- 
garden.  He  is  so  full  of  his  subject  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  his  work,  save  by  extracting  the  whole.  "  To 
the  cultivators  of  ornamental  plants,"  he  says,  "  the  &cility  of 
raising  hybrid  varieties  atTords  an  endless  source  of  interest  and 
amusement.  He  sees  in  the  several  species  of  each  genus  that 
he  possesses  the  materials  with  which  he  must  work;  and  be 
considers  in  what  manner  lie  can  blend  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, looking  to  the  several  gifts  in  which  each  excels,  whether 
of  hardiness  to  endure  our  seasons,  of  brilliancy  in  its  colours, 
of  delicacy  in  its  markings,  of  fragrance,  or  stature,  or  profusion 
of  blossom  ;  and  he  may  anticipate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
probable  aspect  of  the  intermediate  plant  which  he  is  permitted 
to  create ;  for  that  lerm  may  be  figuratively  applied  to  the  intro- 
troduction  into  the  world  of  a  natural  object  which  has,  pro- 
bably, never  before  existed  in  it."  He  has  not  half  done  with 
the  rhododendrons  yet.  He  crossed  R.  filta-cler^nse  with  R. 
arb6reum,  and  expects  the  offspring  to  come  near  to  the  father 
in  brilliancy  of  colour,  with  the  hardiness  of  the  female  parent, 
and  thus  to  effect  the  only  mode  by  which  plants  in  general  may 
be  acclimatised ;  but  more  especially  the  magnificent  Nepal 
rhododendron.  He  failed  in  obtaining  any  satisfactory  result  * 
by  using  mixed  pollen.  I  have  failed  in  a  hundred  instances  of 
this  nature.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  most  allied  pollen 
in  the  mixture  takes  the  lead ;  and  the  fertilisation,  once  effected, 
neutralises  the  properties  of  the  rest  of  the  mixture.  After 
having  clearly  ascertained  the  effect  the  pollen  of  one  species 
had  on  the  oflspring  of  another  species,  I  put  the  smallest  par- 
ticle I  could  take  on  the  point  of  a  needle  on  the  stigma  of  the 
same  flower;  and,  in  a  short  time,  I  applied  the  pollen  from  the 
Other  s)}ecies  (whose  influence  I  had  already  ascertained)  to  the 
same  stigma.  It  had  no  ef&ct  on  It;  but  there  was  a  deficiency 
in  the  usual  quandty.      Again,   I  dusted  the  stigma  so  com- 

*  The  author  of  this  article  has  some  observationa  on  this  subject,  and  on 
hybrid  fuchsias,  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  580.,  which  will  well  repay  the  practical  gar- 
dener for  reperusal,  and  which  deserve^  also,  the  notice  of  Mr,  Herbert. — 
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|))etely,  Eis  entirely  to  envelope  it  in  foreign  pollen,  and  after- 
Wards  applied  the  natural  pollen  on  ^e  top.  It  had  no  effect ; 
tuid  I  bad  a  cross  offspring:  so  that,  if  I  had  safficieiit  pollen  at 
command,  hy  which  I  could  entirely  encrust  the  stigma,  I  should 
have  little  fear  of  the  influence  of  other  pollen,  either  natural  or 
'  oliierwiae.  There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  attraction  between 
certain  stigmas  and  the  pollen,  which  favours  this  experiment. 

A  curious  experiment  might  be  tried,  by  placing  pollen  on 
one  division  of  a  tripartite  or  multipartite  stifftno,  to  see  what 
effect  it  had  on  all  the  ovules  in  the  germen.  If  it  was  found  to 
fertilise  all  the  ovules,  then,  in  lieu  of  a  mixture  of  pollen,  dif^ 
ferent  pollen  might  be  applied  to  the  different  lobes  of  a  stigma, 
and  thus  produce  a  mullipoUeniferous  offspring;  and  a  most  in- 
teresUng  point  of  physiolt^y  might  easily  foe  ascertained.  But 
the  subject  is  too  wide  a  field  to  be  taken  up,  in  all  its  bearings 
in  an  article  of  this  kind.  It  is  familiar  to  my  mind,  from  having 
occupied  a  great  portion  of  my  attention  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  or  since  I  ^rst  saw  a  cucumber  impregnated ;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  1  have  ex^gerated  in  any  one  d^ree  r  indeed, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  appreciate,  or  set  Ibrth,  the  value  of  this 
part  of  Mr.  Herbert's  labours.  All  that  remains  for  me  to  say 
in,  that  any  gardener,  having  the  least  spark  of  botanical  spirit 
in  his  composition,  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  till  he  has  made 
himself  master  of  what  has  been  advanced  by  the  author  on  this 
subject.  Gardeners,  and  all  lovers  of  plants,  will  be  delighted 
to  see,  in  this  work,  what  accession  is  soon  expected  from  the 
higher  latitudes  of  tropical  America,  even  in  the  natural  order 
Amsiy]\'uidceie,  No  less  than  three  dozens  of  new  alstroemerias, 
not  including  their  allied  congeners,  the  bomarias,  of  which,  also, 
upwards  of  forty  species  are  yet  in  store  for  us,  are  described  in 
this  work,  and  many  plates  of  them  given ;  some  of  which 
appear  to  be  of  surpassing  beauty  and  elegance  of  growth.  Mr, 
Herbert's  remarks  on  the  exclusive  system  at  Kew  are  well 
worth  attention :  —  "In  18S1,  I  offered  to  add  ten  new 
species  to  that  collection,  in  exchange  for  a  few  cuttings ;  but 
all  to  no  purpose."  There  are  many  other  valuable  extracts, 
which  deserve  to  be  transcribed ;  such  as  flued  borders,  &c. ; 
and  a  separate  paragraph  might  be  given  on  each  of  the  author's 
new  camellias ;  but  I  have  not  here  space. 

The  aiUhor  intends,  "  as  opportunities  may  occur,  to  prepare 
memoranda  for  rectifying  and  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  this 
work;  and  any  communications  relating  to  it,  if  left  for  him,  free 
of  expense,  at  the  publishers,  will  be  attended  to  thankfully,'* 
There  is  an  unavoidably  slight  mistake  relative  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Crlnnm  octofl6rum,  under  that  article,  at  p.  259.,  where 
it  b  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  Spanish  Main,  by 
W.  Gordon,  Esq.,  my  lamented  late  employer.    Br.  Hamilton  of 
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Plymouth  introduced  this  plant,  in  1S3S,  from  Caraccas;  having 
sent  to  his  friend  there,  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  His  Majesty's 
British  consul)  for  the  plant  mentioned  by  Humboldt  in  his  Per- 
sonal Narrative,  vol.  iv.  p.  82.,  so  celebrated,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zuy,  for  its  delightful  fragrance,  and  known  under  the  name 
of  Lirio  hermosOf  which  was  supposed  to  be  i^ncratlum  undu- 
latuni.  "Whether  this  is  the  pliint  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  or 
not,  It  is  of  delightful  fragrance,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  col- 
lection of  Amarylli(/ar^r«.  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton  has  plants  of  it 
under  the  name  of  Pancratium  undulatuni,-  at  least,  I  gave  him 
plants  of  it,  three  years  ago,  under  that  name.  Mr.  Pontey  of 
Plymouth  is  very  likely  to  have  it  likewise,  under  the  same 
name. 

Mr.  Herbert  adds,  that  he  will  be  very  thankful  to  receive 
"  any  dry  specimens,  seed.s,  or  roots,  of  newly  introduced  ama- 
ryllidaceous  plants,  especially  from  the  western  hemisphere,"  to 
enable  him  to  make  future  editions  of  his  work  as  complete  as 
possible.  The  following  species  are  more  particularly  waiiting 
in  his  already  extensive  collection  ;  and  It  is  earnestly  hoped,  if 
this  should  come  under  the  eye  of  any  one  in  possession  of  any 
or  each  of  them,  they  will  testify  their  love  of  science  by  sending 
duplicates  to  the  author  as  above: — >C'rinum  Forbcsinnum, 
Amar^Uif  grand itlttra ;  lirunsvigta  striata,  minor,  radula;  Nerine 
marginata;  Strum^ria  hessea,  imhofia,  carpolyza ;  and  Pancra- 
tium canari^nse,  amongst  the  African:  Stern b^rgio',  Ermosina 
(Z/Cucojum)  carpithicfl,  Lapiedra,  Vag&ria,  Tapeinanthus  ; 
Hermionf  ^legans,  serolina  ;  Qufcltia^/uncifolla,  pimila,  pusillaj 
Ganym^es  cernuus  (trl&ndrus),  capax,  and  reflexus ;  seed  of 
Queltia  fce'tida,  ud6ra,  niontana,  Macleana,  among  the  species 
of  the  Old  World.  —  D.  B.  Haffidd,  near  Ledbwy,  April,  1837. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

The  Inflaence  of  Vapovr  on  Vegetation.  —  Messra.  Edwards  nnd  Colin  have 
read,  at  tne  Academy  of  Science?!,  a  third  memoir  on  the  influence  of  vapour 
on  all  the  periods  of  vegetation.  They  observed,  first,  that  the  grains  of  winter 
wheat  did  not  germinate  in  air,  because  they  were  not  saturated  with  moisture ; 
but  that  the  germination,  which,  when  the  grains  arc  saturated  with  moisture, 
takes  place  in  about  eight  days,  bnjipcns  in  frojn  sixteen  to  twenty'.four  hours, 
if  the  grain  are  plunged  piirtly  in  water.  From  much  experience,  they  have 
discovered  that  a  temperature  nearly  con^tunt  (for  example,  that  of  a  cellar  of 
50°  Fahr.]  is  bstter  for  germination  than  a  more  elevated,  hut  variable,  tem- 
perature; Mnce  the  variBlions  of  temperature  prevent  the  air  from  being 
constantly  saturated  with  moisture.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  grains 
^sorb  more  water  in  the  latter  case  than  when  exposed  to  the  uniform  tem- 
perature of  a  cellar. 

There  are  tvo  conditiona  necessary  for  geraiination  to  take  place  in  air  i 
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first,*  cert^n  proportion  of  water  in  the  groins;  and,  secondly,  that  the  air 

surrounding  thtan  be  in  an  extremely  moist  state. 

tn  air  thus  charged  with  moisture  the  grain  comirences  by  absorbing 
water;  and,  when  it  has  absorbed  a  sufficient  quantity,  if  the  temperature  is 
constant,  the  air,  still  saturated  with  va{>our,  keeps  the  external  membrane  in 
a  state  of  humidity  fitvourablc  to  vegetation.  U'  the  huuiidity  of  the  air  varie*, 
then  the  external  membrane  is  not  humid  enough  to  perform  its  functions. 

Messrs.  Edwards  and  Colin  have  studied,  according  to  these  principles,  the 
effect  of  the  different  kinds  of  humid  soil  on  germination ;  and,  finely,  they 
have  determined  the  effects  of  air  saturated  with  vigour  on  vegetation,  and 
have  arrived  at  the  result,  that  this  is  the  condition  of  the  air  the  most  favour- 
able  for  almost  all  plants. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  they  have  cited  the  observations  made  at 
Havanna  by  M.  De  la  Sagra,  and  the  practice  in  the  stoves  in  England  ;  where, 
by  saturating  the  dr  with  vapour,  pme-apples  are  obtained  of  the  wdght  of 
8  lb.  (L'E'cio  du  Monde  Savant,  April  12.  1837.) 

Connexion  between  Afcteorologu  and  Vegetation.  — "  M.  EouSUngBult  has 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  which  is  entitled 
'  Comparative  Examination  of  the  Meteorological  Circumstances  under  which 
our  common  Grains  (the  Cereaha),  Turkey  Wheat  (Mati«),  and  Potatoes, 
vegetate  at  the  Equator,  and  in  the  Temperate  Zone.'  In  this  examination, 
the  author  has  first  made  investigations  into  the  time  which  elapses  between 
the  first  springing  of  the  plant  and  its  full  maturity.  He  then  <iclcnnined 
the  temperature  of  the  spaceof  lime  which  separates  these  two  extreme  epochs 
of  vegetable  life.  By  comparing  these  data  concerning  any  ^ven  plant  whicb 
is  cultivated  both  in  Europe  and  America,  he  arrives  at  this  cunous  result: 
that  the  number  of  days  that  separate  the  commencement  of  vegetation  from 
its  maturity  ts  more  considerable  in  proportion  as  the  mean  temperature  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  plant  grows  is  less ;  the  duration  of  the  vegetation 
will  be  equid,  however  dtflerent  the  climate  may  be,  if  this  temperature  ii 
identical  in  the  two  places;  and  it  will  be  shorter  or  longer,  according  as  the 
mean  heat  of  the  period  of  time  necessary  for  the  accomjilishment  of  the 
vegetation  is  itself  greater  or  leas ;  in  other  words,  the  duration  of  the  vege- 
tation appears  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  mean  temperatures.  So  that, 
if  you  multiply  the  number  of  days  during  which  any  giveii  plant  vc^tetes  in 
these  distant  climates  by  the  mean  temperature  of  the  actual  period  of  its 
vegetation,  you  will  obtain  numbers  which  are  ve^  nearly  equal.  This  result 
is  not  only  remarkable,  insomuch  us  it  seems  to  indicate  that,  under  all  climates, 
the  same  annual  plant  receives,  in  the  course  of  its  existence,  an  equal  quantity 
of  heat;  but  it  leads  also  to  a  direct  practical  result,  in  enabling  us  to  decide 
upon  the  possibility  of  introducing  any  particular  vegetable  into  a  country,  as 
soon  as  we  know  the  mean  temperature  of  the  months  there."  {FhU.  Joum., 
vol.  xxii.p.383.,  1837.) 

Ki/aninng  Wood  fur  Garden  Purfuiei.  —  In  Vol.  XI.  p.  536.,  a  short  notice 
is  given  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Kyan's  process  for  the  preservation,  not  only  of 
every  kind  of  wood,  but  also  of'^every  kind  of  vegetahle  fibre,  whether  in  the 
form  of  cloth  or  cordage.  The  object  of  Mr.  Kvan's  composition  ia,  to  effect 
for  wood  what  tiinning  effects  for  leather  ;  and  tKe  chemical  rationale  of  both 

Socesses  will  be  found  given  in  the  Ardiilcctaral  Magazine,  vol,  ii.  p.  23G. 
iiring  the  last  twelvemonths,  we  have  heard  various  accounts  of  the  success 
of  Mr.  Kyan's  invention  ;  and  the  general  effect  upon  our  minds,  till  lately, 
has  been  rather  unfavourable  towards  its  use  than  otherwise.  Mr.  D.  Beaton, 
however,  informs  us,  that,  while  at  Haffield  (which  place  he  has  just  left :  .see 
p.  205.),  he  had  an  opportunity  of  using  it  and  seeing  it  used ;  and  that  he  has 
formed  a  very  favourable  opinion,  at  least  as  to  the  use  which  might  be  made 
of  it  in  gardening.  He  bus  had  several  deal  boards  saturated  with  it,  and 
tallies  for  naming  plants  cut  out  of  them ;  and  he  has  seen  thin  elm  boards, 
whid),  after  being  newly  sawn  up,  had  been  saturated  with  the  composition, 
Kouun  in  the  sun,  ngunst  a  wall  with  a  southern  exposure,  a  whole  summer, 
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widiont  riirinkins  or  twisting  in  the  sligfatest  degree.  He  reconunendB  all 
bovdi  intended  for  hot-bed  frajota,  plant-boxet,  ma  b11  mmilw  purpotei,  to  bo 
Kj-anited ;  and  we  would  farther  auggest,  that  the  procew  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  kinds  of  rods  and  itakes  used  for  tying  up  plants,  or  for  protectiiw 
siittle  trees  (such  u  those  recommended  b;  Mr.  Lawrence,  p.  18fl,)  t  to  m 
ro£,  twin,  md  bawds  used  in  summei^iauBcs,  rustic  rases,  onutnental  fences 
and  ttpuker  raih{  and  to  ail  bssket>w<«k,  bantperi,  widter  prot«cton  fe 
_!__._  •._  «ig  would  recommend  all  bast  mats  to  be  immened  in  Kyaa'a 
IS  made  of  hemp  or  flax;  and  all  garden 


nearest  Kyan's  tank,  where  the  process  will  be  effected  in  forty  or  fifty  honrt, 
at  a  mere  trifle  of  expense.  These  tuiks  are  now  established  in  various  towns ; 
and  severid  gentlemen  have  private  tanks  for  their  own  use.  If  the  benefita 
to  be  derived  from  this  compositian  come  at  all  near  to  what  is  held  out  hf 
the  patentee,  by  Dr.  BirkbecK,  and  by  Dr.  Dickson,  in  his  late  lectures  o    '' 


at  Blaekwall,  where  any  gnrdener,  within  ten  miles  of  London  may  (with  his 
master's  penniuion)  try  some  wood,  cut  into  the  form  of  tallies  for  pots,  and 
also  for  plants  in  the  open  air,  and  other  specimens  of  the  artides  mentioned 
above ;  and  we  ^ould  like  much  if  they  would  do  so,  and,  in  a  year  or  two, 
let  us  know  the  result.  We  intend  ourselves  to  have  some  experiments  tried; 
an  account  of  all  of  wbich,  witli  a  particular  account  of  the  procesB,  we  shall 

E've  in  the  Ariorrtam  BrilartTacvn.  In  the  mean  time,  we  should  be  glad  to 
»r  die  experience  of  different  persons  on  the  tutigect,  ftxtta  difierent  parts  o( 
the  country.  —  Cond. 

Anlieorrome  Paint.  —  Some  years  ago,  we  strongly  recommended  this  paint, 
from  our  own  eiperience,  more  especially  for  protecting  iron  fences  ;  but  we 
have  always  found  painters  set  their  faces  against  it,  on  account  of  its  only 
requiring  one  coat,  or  at  most  two,  being  very  cheap  to  purchase,  and  ruinous 
to  the  brushes  for  laying  it  on.  We  have  therefore  said  little  about  it  for  the 
last  two  or  three  vears ;  but  Mr.  Beaton  has  revived  the  subject  in  our  minds, 
by  stating  to  us  that  he  had  tried  it  on  an  old  rusty  iron  fence,  af^  having 
had  the  rust  scraped  off,  and  one  coat  of  the  "  anticorrosion,"  as  the  venders 
call  it,  laid  on  by  a  common  labourer.  A  smgle  cost  he  found  effectually  to 
prevent  the  rust  from  coming  through.  We  ought  to  mention  that  this  punt 
forms  such  a  hard,  rough,  stone-like  casing  on  the  surface  of  woodwork,  that, 
if  it  should  require  to  be  cut  up  by  saws  or  hatchets,  it  takes  off  their  edge 
almost  immediately ;  and,  consequently,  all  carpenters  and  joiners  are  against 
it,  as  well  as  the  painters.  The  oasis  of  rtie  "  anticorrosion"  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  coropoied  of  the  piowdered  scoris  from  lead-works;  but  it  is  often  adul- 
terated with  powdered  stone-bottles,  powdered  stones,  and  even  roadatuff. 
—  Cond. 

An  improved  Mode  o^ Land-SuTwymg,  by  Mr.  John  Sang,  land-surveyor,  of 
Kirkaldy,  is  described  m  the  number  of  Jameimii  Journal  for  April  last.  By 
it,  the  contents  of  any  piece  of  ground,  whether  of  an  even  or  of  an  irregular 
■uriiuK,  is  obtained  with  much  greater  accuracy  than  by  the  common  modes. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  describe  Mr.  Kong's  method  here;  but 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  sutyect  will  do  well  to  consult  the  publication 
alluded  to,  or  to  apply  to  Mr.  Sang  himself,  who  is  well  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  accurate  surveyors  and  mappers  of  estates  in  Britain.  — 
Cimd. 

Voa  nemordlii  var.  nervdia,  the  Hudson's  Bay  meadow-grass,  appears  to  b« 
one  of  the  greatcKt  acquisitions  to  the  agriculturists  that  has  been  made  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Italian  rye-gross.  This  grass  has  been  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Bishop,  nt  Methven  Castle,  and  will  be  found  mention^  in  the 
Report  of  Metm.  Dickionand  Tumbu/fi  Agricultural  Muteum,  at  Pertil.  (8e« 
Vol.  X.  p.  507.)   Much  of  the  value  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  meadow-grass,  Mr. 
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Bishop  inibmiB  ui,  iriaea  from  a  property  which  it  pomeaieB,  wtd  which  is 
common  to  no  other  grau  cultivaied  in  Scotland,  viz. ;  that  of  the  flower- 
stem,  after  beinfi  cropped,  repnidncing  shoots  from  the  stem  m  well  u  the 
Toot;  in  conaequence  of  which  it  continues  growing  throughout  the  whole 
year,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  sumraer  and  autumn.  Mr.  Biahop  adds, 
"  I  fear  not  to  state  that  it  is  the  beit  sole  [turf]  graaa  in  Britain.  I  hare 
saved  several  buafaeU  of  its  seed,  which  I  am  now  sowing  in  niiiture  whh 
other  grasses,  and  by  itBelf." 

Ju  tTie  PerHuHre  Cotmr  for  Apiil  21.  1836,  it  ii  stated,  that  a  mecimen  of 
Ae  Hudson's  Bay  meadow-grass,  mown  off  cold  damn  land,  on  the  14th  of 
that  month,  was  exhibited  in  Mr.  Turnbuira  seed-shop  in  Perth ;  and  the 
stems  averaged  from  18  in.  to  80  in.  in  length,  showing  all  the  fullness  and 
verdure  of  midsummer.  We  trust  this  grass  will  be  very  generdlv  tried,  not 
only  in  Britain,  but  throughout  Europe;  and  more  especially  in  tne  northern 
cUmetes,  for  which  it  seems  particularly  adapted. —  CoruL 

New  Varieliei  of  Potalaei.  — Mr.  Bishop,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Hudson's  Bay  mcadow-grtus,  has  raised  a  number  of  new  varieties  of  potato 
from  seed,  wfiich  he  purooses  to  bring  into  cultivation,  as  substitutes  for  the 
old  vaneties,  which  he,  Mr.  Oorrie,  and  Mr.  Aikin  of  CEHtledouglas,  consider 
to  have  failed  of  late  years,  chiefly  from  a  deficiency  of  vitality  in  the  sets, 
which  consequently  renders  them  unable  to  withstand  the  contingendes  of  bad 
seasons,  &i;.  These  potatoes,  and  also  the  gross-seeds,  are  sent  by  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Tumbull  of  Perth  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  —  Cond, 

Ttajitmilling  Secdtfrom  China.  —  I  have  just  got  a  Very  interesting  coIlecdoD 
of  Beeds  direct  from  China.  They  are  packed  m  a  novel  way,  in  fiCtie  China 
jars,  full  of  bone-aahes,  and  tied  over  with  bladder.  They  seem  to  have  come 
very  safe.  The  bladder  smells  of  oil  of  sassafras.  —  R.  Mallet.  Ryder'a  Row, 
Dublin,  May  1 1.  tB37. 

Plant  Markcrt.  —  Zinc  is  the  only  fit  ingredient  for  labels,  whether  to  be 
used  in  the  o|)en  ground  or  in  pots.  A  sTieet  of  zinc  ia  easily  cut  by  the 
gardener,  with  strong  scissors,  into  labels  of  whatever  size  he  may  want.  If 
the  sine  is  greasy,  the  labels  should  be  steeped  for  a  minute  or  two  in  diluted 
nitric  acid.  The  following  receipt  for  making  ink  for  writing  on  the  zinc  waa 
communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  and  I 
have  found  it  indelible.  Take  verdigrise  in  powder,  ^i. ;  ral  ammoniac  in 
powder,  5i.;  lampblack,  5^. ;  water,  5^.  Mix  carefully  in  a  mortar:  keep 
the  ink  in  a  bottle,  well  corked.  It  must  be  well  shaken  before  the  pen  la 
dipped  in  it.  (^Hcrberfi  Amarylliddcetc,  p.  ill.')  Zinc  labels,  and  also  the  ink, 
may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  CharTwood. 

A  Hybrid  between  the  Cabbageand  HorieradiA  is  raid  to  have  been  produced 
by  M.  Sageret  of  Paris.  The  plant  has  some  seed-pods,  which  resemble  the 
short  pod,  or  silicula,  of  the  Cochle^ria,  and  some  the  long  pod  siliqua  of  the 
Rrkmica.  "  In  consequence  of  M.  Segeret's  statement,  I  tried,  in  1635,  to 
impregnate  a  plant  of  ^rissica  with  the  horseradish,  and  with  the  pollen  of  two 
or  three  other  genera  of  Crudferte ;  but  I  did  not  obtain  a  single  seed  from  at 
least  fifty  flowers,  on  which  the  experiments  were  tried,  all  other  flowers  being 
cut  off  from  the  plant.  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  not  denying  M.  Bageret's 
assertion,  but  requiring  better  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  a  fact  so  important  to 
sdence,  in  which  he  may  be  mistaken ;  and  more  detailed  particulars,  and 
especially  the  production  of  the  plants ;  and  I  mvite  M.  Sageret  to  communi- 
cate ouc  of  them  to  the  Uorticidtural  Society  of  London,  that  opportunities 
may  be  afibrded  of  examining  it  carefully."  (Herbert'i  AmaryUidicea,  p.  363.) 
We  hope  our  correspondent  M.  Vilmorin  will  point  out  tnia  passage  to  BL 
Sageret. 

{impel  ripeiKd  wiliout  the  Sun't  Rayi.  —  The  following  fiict  will  prove  that 
grapes  may  attain  their  full  size,  and  become  perfectly  ripe,  without  receiving 
the  immediate  rays  of  the  sun,  if  the  vine  on  wuch  they  grow  recdve  the  sun^ 
necessary  vrarmtb :  —  On  the  south  side  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Orwiien- 
burg  there  is  «  vine  of  the  white  gut-edels,  which  is  partly  trained  over  an 
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outer  eiuement  of  the  boyi'  sieeping-room,  to  that  the  window  ctnoot  be 
opened.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  ( 1836),  a  fruiC-btiit  of  the  vine  Ibund  ita  inj 
tnrough  a  chink  in  the  window,  not  wider  than  a  single  itraw,  and  grew  well. 
Although  confined  to  the  narrow  Bnace  between  the  inner  and  the  oot«r 
window,  in  which  not  a  ungle  ray  of  the  sun  penetrated  throughout  the  whole 
jear,  the  grapea  continued  to  increase  in  iize,  and  kept  pace  with  those  on  the 
same  vine  in  ihc  open  air,  and  ripened  when  they  did,  in  the  month  of  October. 
The  bunch  consisted  of  about  fifty  grapes,  of  a  tolerable  size,  and  particulari]' 
sweet.  As  this  may  he  interesting  to  others,  as  well  as  useful  as  a  reference, 
Iwish  to  make  it  known  to  the  lovers  of  gardening  generally.  (Garten  ZeUung, 
Jan.  28.  1837.) 

Art,  II.     Foreign  Notices. 
GERMANY. 

Tns  iMranihia  europir'ia.  —  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  M.  Rauch  that  I  Tery 
much  doubt  if  the  plants  or  eccdsof  the  LoianthuseuropsW,  which  hewish^ 
to  procure  from  me,  can  ever  be  transplanted  in  a  garden,  The  plants  could 
only  be  sent  on  an  oak  tree.  My  late  aseistant.  Dr.  Hcyne,  a  very  skilful 
gardener,  tried  for  several  vears  to  make  the  seeds  germinate  on  the  oak,  and 
also  tried  those  that  had  already  germinated  on  another  tree,  even  all  sorts  of 
ways  with  new  seed.  He  gave  the  berries  to  blackbirds  aud  poultry,  and  then 
tried  the  seed,  but  in  vain.  It  was  the  same  with  every  attempt  of  plantiug, 
budding,  or  grofline.  In  the  meantime,  1  will  send  M.  Ranch  berries  and 
twigs,  with  which  he  can  try  liia  skill.  In  the  parks  of  Schiinbrunn  and 
Laxenburg,  it  grows  so  plentifully  on  the  oaks,  that  it  has  almost  destroyed 
them,  and  has  trancplanted  itself  on  the  fniit  trees  in  the  aiyoining  orcbards. 
(^Extract  of  a  Letler  from  Baron  Jacanin  of  VUnna  la  Air.  Bauer  nf  Sew.) 

As  the  lorenthus  grows  upon  fruit  trees,  like  the  mistletoe,  it  may,  doubt- 
less, be  propagated  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Beaton,  in  p.  20is. ;  and 
we  would  strongly  recommend  our  friend  M.  Kauch  of  Vienna  to  make  the 
Bttemptj  and,  ifhe  succeeds,  we  would  beg  of  him  to  send  a  plant  to  us,  or 
to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  In  the  meantime,  berries  and  specimens, 
aa  promised  by  Baron  Jucquin,  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  M.  Francis  Kauch, 
and  to  ourselves.  —  Coiid. 

Stidlgard,A}irU2\.  1S37.  — D.  C.  Kemer  is  very  anxious  to  dispose  of  a 
copy  ol  the  Horlui  SempervireHi,  of  3.  E.  De  Kerner.  It  was  originally  pub* 
lisliedin  71  volumes,  each  volume  containing  12  plates,  and  12  leaves  of  text. 
The  paper  is  vellum,  2  ft.  hy  1 1 1^.  The  price  of  each  volume,  when  published, 
was  lyy.j  and  a  copy  of  the  whole  work  is  now  offered  for  400'.  The  plants 
figured  and  described  are  the  more  rare  end  magnificent  of  West  Iniiian  species. 
—  ly.  Hertz.  [We  should  hope  that  a  copy  of  this  work  will  be  purchased  by  the 
British  Museum,  or  by  some  wealthy  botanist  in  this  country,  as  we  believe 
there  is  not  at  present  a  copy  of  Kemer's  work  in  Great  Britain,  —  Cond.] 


Art.  III.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Mb.  Anderton'i  Mode  of  protecting  SenUfrom  the  JOaci  ofBirdi  (p.  172,1, 
by  suspendmg  a  black  thread  line  over  the  bed  10  in.  or  12  in,  high  (p.  172.). 
I  was  induced  to  try  the  plan,  being  much  annoyed  by  sparrows  and  pied  or 
chaff  finches ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  I  have  found  it  very  efficacious, 
the  birds  seldom  going  near  the  beds  when  threaded.  I  noticed  a  congregation 
of  finches,  a  few  days  ago.  upon  a  cherry  tree,  near  to  an  asparagus  bed  sown 
with  radish  and  edged  with  mustard  and  cress,  but  guarded  by  the  threads. 
One  ofthese  dropped  down  and  reconnoitred ;  and  flew  up  again,  after  parading 
nearly  round  the  bed.  Another  or  two  did  the  same ;  and  one  vcDtut«d  upon 
the  bed;  but  it  soon  flew  away,  and  the  whole  followed.    I  have  other  seed- 
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beds  guarded  with  the  thread,  and  find  the  plan  onewera.  It  ia  bo  simple,  and 
■o  lueliil,  that  Mr.  Anderson  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  gardeners.  It 
onlv  wanla  a  fair  trial.  If  market^ardenera,  who  sow  great  breadths  of  (he 
fraaaica  irilie,  as  well  as  other  seeds  connected  with  their  buainesR,  were  to 
employ  this  method,  I  hare  no  doubt  one  half  the  seed  generally  used  might 
be  saved ;  the  eipraae  of  thread  and  time  in  putting  it  up  being  comparatively 
nothing.  I  should  advise  the  thread  to  be  no  more  than  2  h.  apart  in  lines ) 
and,  when  the  beds  are  long,  to  support  the  line  ererj  3  or  4  yarda  with 
slender  forked  sticks,  lirmly  fixed  in  the  ground.  —  M,  Wettvuiod,  Grove, 
HamatertmJih,  April  21.  1837. 

Grajling  the  MtMtietoe.  —  I  have  just  received  Diost  important  information 
respecting  the  grafting  of  the  miaCletoe,  from  Mr.  Pitt.  The  spaces  betweea 
the  joints,  which  botanista  call  internodia,  will  not  do  for  grafting;  there  must 
be  B  Joint  let  into  the  bark  of  the  stock  in  grafting,  or  a.  scion  spliced  off  with 
a  heel,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  heel  inserted.  If  thia  should  be  found  correct 
(and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  point),  it  is  a  curious  fact  gained  relative 
to  the  nature,  constitution,  and  habits,  of  this  singular  plant.  There  must  be 
some  sort  of  ^sorbenta  analo^ua  to  the  spongioles  of  fibrous  roota,  in  the 
Joints  of  the  mistletoe,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  draw  its  vegetable  nourish- 
ment. If  the  mistletoe  is  headed  down,  it  will  spring  out  with  increased  vigour, 
like  other  trees.  Young  shoots,  obtained  in  this  way,  with  a  heel  of  the  old 
wood,  and  bark  attached,  would  make  excellent  grafts.  The  internodia  appear 
to  be  incapable  of  producmg  adventitious  buds  ;  but  any  joint  of  mistletoe  will 
push  out  after  the  top  is  cut  off.  The  mistletoe  cannot  be  eradicated  from  fruit 
trees,  without  cutting  the  bough  below  its  junction,  or  diabarking  the  whole  of 
the  piece  attached  to  the  bough.  —  D.  B.  Ha^td,near  Lediury,  May  B.  1837. 
Epiphylluia  truncdlura  on  PereikiiL  aculeala.  (p.  139.)  —  Mr.  Symona  of 
Clowance  states,  that  he  finds  the  Epiph^tlum  trunedtum  flourish  and  bIos> 
sora  well  when  worked  on  the  Cactus  triangularis  j  but  doubts  whether  h 
would  do  on  the  Periakia  aculeate  or  not.  1  should  therefore  wish  to  inform 
him,  that  I  have  seen  several  remarkably  fine  plants  of  the  E. 
truncitum  worked  on  the  P.  acule&ta,  and  flowering  luxuriantly. 
They  do,  however,  require  support  above  the  insertion,  as  the 
head  is  apt,  from  its  weight,  to  burst  the  bark,  and  disunite  itaelf 
from  the  stock.  The  atock  is  headed  down,  and  a  notch  cut  in  the 
end  of  it,  so  as  to  admit  the  graft,  it  being  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge.  (_fig.  100.)  We  have  several  smaU  plants  in  the  Oxford 
garden  doing  pretty  well;  and  at  Moor  Park,  Hertfordshire,  100^ 
there  were,  in  1634,  several  very  fine  large  plants  grafted  in  t'"-  * 
manner.  —  W.  H.  B.     Botanic  Garden,  O^ard,  AprU,  1 837. 


Art.  IV.     Queries  and  Ansviers. 

TitE  Theory  of  the  Site  and  Fall  qflAe  Sap  in  A'^cer  lOixAdrmum  what  tapped 
for  Hi  Jidce.  —  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  immense  quantities  of  sugar 
are  annually  made  from  the  juice  of  the  A\tT  eacchurinum  in  the  west  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  with  which  our  forests  abound  (Professor  Kidd, 
'm\i\i  Brideewaler  7Vra(uc,says"ihey  are  cultivated" !);  and,  as  it  has  puzuled 


tplain  the  peculiarities  attending  the  flow  of  this  Juice,  I  have  resolved 
o  state  tjiem  to  you.  I .  It  is  as  completely  locked  up  by  continued  warmth, 
la  by  frost,  and  only  flows  by  the  alternate  operation  of  these  agents  :  yet  the 


if  heat,  even  after  frost,  have  not  always  the  same  effect.  Thus, 
a  warm  south  wind  stops  the  flowing  more  than  a  cool  north-west  wind.  A 
bracing  wind  promotes  the  discharge,  and  a  relaxing  wind  checks  it.  2.  Thejuico 
flows  for  twenty-four  hours  after  a  frost ;  but,  when  a  tapped  tree  has  ceased, 
tap  a  new  tree,  and  considerable  flow  will  lake  place,  as  if  a  certain  quanti^ 
were  diaeharged  by  the  frost.  The  juice  flows  from  all  sides  of  Ihc  mcision. 
3.  Tap  a  tree  early  in  the  morning,  after  a  cold  night,  and  no  juice  will  Sow : 
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quantity  in  bwketi,  were  readily  disposed  of.  Radiiibes  have  come  to  hand 
slowly,  in  cnnsequence  of  the  very  cold  weather,  A  few  early  turnipa  have 
been  produced ;  so  that  the  market  has  been  supplied  with  them,  in  greater 
or  leas  quantity,  throughout  the  year;  a*i  well  as  with  carrots  and  other  arti- 
clea.  Onions  have  been  in  demand,  and  still  continue  to  realise  good  prices, 
although  the  season  for  their  consumption  is  past.  Potatoes  have  been  sup- 
plied in  considerable  quanlitiet;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  general  deficiency 
of  other  vegetables,  have  been  readily  disposed  of,  at  an  improved  price. 
Grapes  are  now  supplied  freely ;  strawberries  also  plentifully ;  some  peaches 
and  nectarines,  with  a  few  cherries  ;  but  they  are  not  at  present  in  request. 
Fine-^ples,  although  by  no  means  plentiful,  are  not  much  enquired  after.  Of 
qiples,  we  hayc,  as  yet,  quite  as  many  as  are  wanted ;  the  demand  for  thera 
bcmg  materially  aifected  by  the  large  supply  of  rhubarb,  which,  at  this  season, 
generally  superaedes  the  use  of  them.  Oranges  are  now  very  plentiful,  and 
of  excellent  quality :  the  prices,  throughout  the  season,  have  been  good,  and 
realised  to  the  importers  a  handsome  remuneration.  —  C.  G.  M.  May  23. 
1837. 
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Akt.  t.  A  Seriet  of  Artidet  on  the  Inteeit  mott  injuriout  to  Ctdti- 
uaort.  By  J.  O.  Wkstwood,  F.L.S.,  iSecretary  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London. 

No.fi.  Wheat  Fun. 
"  Bread  is  the  staff  of  life."  The  history  of  several  minute 
creatures,  vhich  are  destructive  to  the  plants  from  wfaidi  it  is 
produced,  chiefly  during  the  period  of  their  growth,  will  not  be 
deemed  less  interesdng  than  that  of  insects  which  infest  otber^ 
less  important,  articles  of  cultivation. 

Aliout  the  middle  of  last  April,  I  received  from  my  friend  W. 
Baddon,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  engraver,  several  specimens  of  a 
little  dipterous  insect,  in  the  winged  state,  which  had  been  found 
in  great  profusion  amongst  the  wheat,  whilst  removing  it  from 
llie  rick  in  which  it  had  stood  through  the  winter.  These  flies 
were  in  company  with  a  lepidopterous  caterpillar,  which  was  also 
in  great  numbers ;  and  the  grains  of  wheat  had  been  much  eaten : 
it  was,  however,  impossible  to  settle  the  amount  of  damage  dona 
by  each  of  these  tribes  of  insects.  But  the  fact  of  these  flies 
bemg  found,  in  the  early  spring  months,  amongst  the  wheat  in  - 
the  rick,  is,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  an  important  point 
sained  with  respect  to  what  had  been  already  known  respecting 
the  habits  of  these  flies. 

Order,  IMpten  Um^ta.  (Two-winged  flies.) 
Family,  MbadiK  /      '      '" 
Jtfluca.) 


i  Lead,     (Corre^ndii^  newi;  with  tlie 


OeDw,  Chldropi.    (A  name  imposed  by  Meigen,  firom  the  Oreek  words 

Mdro*,  green,  and  opi,  an  eyej  because  some  of  the  q>edea,  when  alive, 

have  green  eyca.) 
Species,  Ch]6rop«  ^jOhv  JfewM,  Macqwoft  Httt.  Nat.,  Dipt.,  voL  li.  p.  595. 

Fig.  lOI.  a.,  the  iDsect  much  miyniSed)  the  cross  lines  beneath  indicating 

tbe  natnral  size. 

Head  golden  yellow,  shinuig ;  &ce  paler ;  antennae  yellow ;  seta 
brown?;  eyes  dark  brown;  a  large  triangular  black  patch  between 
the  eyes,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  ocelli  are  placed ;  hind  part 
Vol.  XIII.— No.  88,  v 
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or  the  head  block.  Thorax  yellow,  sliining,  with  a  brosd  central 
black  line,  becoming  rather  indistinct  towards  the  scutellum;  i 
elongated  wedge-shnped  marks  on  each  side,  with  a  still  smaller 
and  narrower  lateral  line  extending  to  the  base  of  the  wings:  b  few 
scattered  bristles  are  to  be  seen  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax.  Scutel- 
lum  pale  yellow,  the  base  sometimes  rather  more. obscure.  Meso- 
Bternum  with  2  large  and  2  small  lateral  black  spots.  Metathorax 
dark-coloured.  Halteres  white.  Wingscolourless,and  beautifully 
iridescent  with  pink,  green,  blue,  and  yellow  reflections.  Abdo- 
men small,  dark  pitchy  brown,  pale  yellowish  at  the  base,  tlie 
apex  being  also  pale.  Legs  fulvous ;  femora  not  thickened ;  tarsi 
rather  more  obscurely  coloured  at  the  tips.  Length  one  tenth  of 
an  inch ;  expansion  of  the  wings  nearly  one  fourth  of  an  inch.  I 
have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  Mr.  Raddon's  insect,  as 
there  are  several  other  species  which  appear  to  be  very  nearly 
allied  to  it,  and  to  possesss  similar  habits. 

Of  these,  the  most  destructive  hitherto  noticed  is  the  Musca 
pumili&nis  of  Bjercander,  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Academt/  of  Svxden  for  1778  (p.  3.  No.  1 1.,  and  p.  4. 
No.  4.},  Thi§  species  is  of  a  black  colour,  the  under  side  of  the 
head,  and  2  lines  on  the  thorax,  being  yellow;  the  halteres  are 
white,  and  the  legs  ash-coloured,  with  black  tips.*  The  larva 
is  a  white  fleshy  grub,  one  sixth  of  an  inch  long,  with  the  head 
pointed  at  the  end,  with  a  black  tip,  and  resembling  a  V.  It  resides 
in  the  young  shoots  of  rye,  in  the  month  of  May,  at  the  lower- 
most joint,  which  stops  the  growth  of  these  shoots,  making  them 
appear  as  dwarfs,  seldom  attaining  above  1  in.  or  2  in.  in  nei^t; 
whence  the  specific  name  pumilionis  (pumiiio,  a  dwarf).     The 

fiupa  is  yellow,  shining,  rather  more  than  one  twelfth  of  an  inch 
Dng,  and  composed  of  rings;  the  flies  appearing  the  12th  of 
June  and  following  days.  At  what  time  the  eggs  are  deposited 
in  the  rye  is  not  ascertained :  the  larvse  were  small  on  the  23d 
of  April,  and  full  grown  on  the  25th  of  May.    On  the  sides  of  the 

*  "  M.  nigral  Kiibtiis  capites,  thoracisque  duubua  lineis,  flavis ;  halteribui 
ftlbii;  pedibus  cinercis,  apice  nigris." 
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■terns  were  seen  nO  holes ;  wlience  Bjercander  conjectured  tliat 
the  eggS)  or  larvie,  must  enter  at  the  top  of  the  leaves.  The  Dy, 
when  hatched,  forces  its  way  upwards,  and  flies  out  of  its  former 
abode. 

The  dwarf  stems  were  observed  to  grow  yellow,  and  decay,  on 
the  14th  of  June;  and  were  in  such  abundance,  that,  in  some 
fields,  8,  12,  or  14,  were  found  in  a  square  of  2  ft. ;  from  which 
the  writer  concludes  that  great  injury  is  done  to  the  rye,  and 
strongly  recommends  tliat  the  stems  should  be  pulled  up  and 
burned  whilst  the  insect  is  in  either  the  larva  or  pupa  state;  by 
which  means,  he  thinks,  one  or  two  persons  might  destroy  many 
thousands  of  them  in  a  day ;  he  himself  having  picked  up  350 
stems  in  as  few  hours. 

Soot)  afler  this  memoir  was  published,  Mr.  Markwick  read  a 
memoir  before  the  Linn^an  Society,  upon  the  habits  of  a  fly  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  Jlfusca  pumilijynis,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  spring  of  1791,  had  been  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Battle,  where,  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  some 
fields  of  wheat  appeared  to  be  much  blighted;  the  injury  being 
caused  by  a  small  grub,  lodged  in  the  centre,  or  very  heart,  of  the 
stem,  just  above  the  root.  At  the  end  of  March,  the  insect  was 
generally  in  the  larva  state ;  but  in  some  it  was  already  changed 
to  a  chrysalis.  This  memoir  was  published  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
Transaciioia  of  the  Linntean  Society,  accompanied  by  a  plate. 


from  which  our  _figi.  102.  b  c,   103.,  and   101.  /  g,  are  copied. 
'Fig.  102.  b  represents  a  young   wheat,  plant,  with  the  centre 
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stem  withered  ]  the  piipa  (c}  being  seen  in  the 
centre  of  the  stem ;  at  d,  tvo  of  the  flies  are 
shown,  which  are  drawn  considerably  smaller 
than  in  the  griginal  figure,  fig.  103.  is  the 
same  fly  magnifieid ;  and  in^/^.  lOi.  y  and  ^ 
■bow  the  larva; y*  the  naturai  size;  and  g, 
magnified. 

Mr,  Markwick  planted  some  of  the  dis- 
eased roots  under  a  hand-gltai,  where  they 
flourished  very  much,  and  threw  out  strong 
shoots  on  each  side;  the  middle  shoot  withering.  On  pulling  it 
up  subsequently,  an  empty  chrysalis  was  found  in  each  stem. 
On  the  Hih  of  Mar,  several  flies  were  produced  from  some  other 
plants,  which  had  been  enclosed  in  gauze;  $  plants  producing 
6  flies.  After  the  larva  had  changed  to  a  papa,  the  mischief 
ceased ;  the  root  not  being  so  materially  injured  as  to  prevent  its 
throwing  out  fresh  lateral  shoots,  or  stocking  itself,  as  the  farmers 
term  it.  In  short,  Mr.  Markwick  adds,  "  At  harvest  time,  I  was 
most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  and  tfae 
ears  large  and  fine,  throughout  the  whole  neld."  It  was  con- 
sidered the  best  crop  on  nis  farm ;  and  he  supposed  it  wouhi 
yield  about  three  quarters  and  a  half  of  threshed  corn  from  each 
acre.  It  was  erroneously  suggested,  that  this  might  possibly  be 
the  American  Hessian  fly  (Cecidom^iadestr6ctor&^.-  seeil&ga^ 
xine  1^ Natural  Histoiy,  vol.  i.  p.  228.) ;  but,  if  even  this  had  been 
the  case,  Mr.  Markwick  observes  that  a  little  good  English  hus- 
bandry, by  keeping  the  ground  in  heart,  and  thus  enabling  the 
wounded  shoots  to  repair  themselves  by  strong  lateral  ones,  wouhl 
prevent  our  being  alarmed  to  a  great  degree.  He  adds  various 
conjectures  relative  to  the  introducti<m  <h  the  eggs  into  the  field  ; 
considering  it  improbable  that  it  was  by  means  of  the  manure, 
which  consisted  entirely  of  lime.  It  was  only  the  wheat  which 
was  sown  early  (about  the  end  of  September  or  banning  of  Oc- 
tober) that  was  atucked ,-  which,  it  viaa  conjectured,  was  caused 
by  the  cold,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  destroying  the  fly  before 
the  late^sown  wheat  had  sprui^  out  of  the  ground.  In  one  field, 
where  a  part  of  it  was  sown  with  white,  and  the  other  with  red, 
wheat,  at  the  same  time,  the  white  wheat  was  much  affected,  and 
the  red  but  very  little.  A  figure  of  the  under  side  of  the  insect 
(which,  from  the  figures,  appears  to  be  twice  as  large  as  Mr. 
Raddon's]  is  added;  from  which  it  seems  that  the  under  side  of 
the  body  is  pale,  with  two  large  black  spots  on  the  mesosternum. 
In  No.  9)  of  the  Anruils  of  Agricidlure,  the  history  of  the  same 
fly  is  given  by  the  late  Arthur  Young,  accompanied  by  notes 
from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  determined  it  to  be  idenUcal  with 
the  Musca  pumili&nis. 

Mfi    Marsham  also  pubtisfaed  some  additional  obserattiotv 
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upon  the  same  insect,  in  the  vcJume  of  the  Lintuean  Traiaaetiotu 
above  referred  to,  in  which  be  conjectures  that,  as  the  By  is  bred 
so  early  as  May,  and  the  early-sown  wheat  does  not  spring  up 
until  some  time  afler  the  end  of  September,  there  must  be  an 
intermediate  brood  of  these  files  * ;  and,  with  a  view  to  ascertab 
this  point,  he  oGfered  the  followii^  hints  for  observation :  — 
"  When  it  appears  evident  that  a  fly  has  attacked  a  Held  of  wheat, 
rye,  &c.,  watch  carefully  the  animal  through  all  its  stages,  but 
more  especially  when  the  fly  takes  wing ;  observing  on  what  plant 
it  settles,  and  whether  it  is  partial  tn  any  particular  plant;  and, 
if  this  can  be  determined  with  precision,  attend  to  see  it  deposit 
its  eggs,  carefully  examining  whether  it  lays-more  than  one  at  * 
time.  If,  af^wards,  the  larve  appear  on  those  plants,  observe 
in  what  manner  they  feed  ;  continuing  the  remarks  till  the  perfect 
insect  appears ;  when  it  must  again  be  watched  with  attention,  and 
traced  to  its  next  place  of  depositing  its  e^s,  to  determine  whether 
wheat  or  rye  be  its  natural  food  in  spring,  or  whether  these  plants 
be  only  in  particular  seasons,  wl>en  its  own  natural  food  may  have 
failed ;  for  Mr.  Markwick  takes  notice  that  it  was  only  the  early^ 
sown  wheat  that  was  affected,"  He  liltewise  suggests,  that,  as  it 
appears  from  Mr.  Markwick's  experiments,  that  the  wheat  throws 
out  lateral  shooU,  it  is  not  advisable  to  adopt  Bjercander's 
advice  of  picking  out  and  burning  the  stems;  but  that  pinching 
the  centre  leaves  just  above  Uie  crown  of  the  root,  where  the 
insect  is  tisually  found,  may,  perhaps,  effectually  destroy  it,  and 
leave  the  piant  in  a  state  to  throw  out  its  side  shoots. 

Fallen,  the  celebrated  entomologist  of  Sweden,  in  his  work 
upon  the  Diptera  of  that  country,  has  described  the  Jl/dsca  pu- 
milionis,  under  the  genus  O'scin is,  as  being  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  with  the  observation:  — "  The 
larva  of  this  fly  resides  within  the  stems  of  wheat,  which  it  destroys, 
and  is  described  by  Bjercander.  The  description  of  the  perfect 
insect,  however,  agrees  equally  well  with  O.  lineata  Fabrieiutt 
and  O.  pumiii6nis ;  no  descriptioo  being  given  of  the  position  of 
the  nerves  of  the  wings.  It  is,  indeed,  most  probable,  that  the 
larvae  of  both  species  inhabit  the  same  situations.  The  length  of 
one  line,  which  Bjercander  attributes  to  the  latter  species,  agrees 
with  the  insect  here  described;  which  I  therefore  consider  as 
identical  with  O.  pumili6nis.  A  specimen,  however,  reared  from 
a  larva  found  in  a  stem  of  wheat,  transmitted  bv  Bjercander 
himself  to  Professor  Lidbeck,  is  entirely  black,  and  belongs  not 
to  this  species,  but  is  O'scinis  frit  of  Lianseus;   whence  it  is 


*  Mr.  ManhuD  observes  that  they  are  not  uncommon,  as  he  frequentlj 
Ibund  them,  in  autoini),  on  umbelli&roiu  plants.  It  is  m^ch  more  wHmPon  to 
obwrve  them  in  great  ntuabara  in  onr  apartBisntij  daring  the  awliwi  of 
IBsi,  they  UtMsllv  swanned  in  the  houses  in  Ae  immediate  nciriiboariioa^  a( 
the  raetropolb.  Ttte-white  ceilings  of  room»  appewed  quite  diKoloured  \>y 
their  numbers. 
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probable  that  Bjercander  hsd  described  the  habiu  of  several 
distinct  insects,  illustrating  them  only  by  the  description  of  a 
siogle  species,"  Thst  this,  most  probably,  is  the  case,  appears  Trom 
a  very  interesting  memoir  by  Olivier,  which  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  all  subsequent  dipterologists,  in  which  eight  distinct 
species  are  described  which  attack  the  Cerealia;  one  of  which  is 
theO'scinis  pumili^nis  of  Fabricius,  or  theChlorops  pumilioiiis 
of  Meigen  and  Stephens,  and  is  stated  by  this  atithot'  to  have 
been  found  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  rye  and  barley,  which  it 
seems  to  attack  in  preference  to  the  wheat,  although  occasionally 
found  in  the  latter.  I  have  also  received  from  D.  Sharpe,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  &C,,  a  fly  twice  the  size  of  those  from  Air.  Kadd(»),  which  he 
reared  from  wheat  io  Huntingdonshire,  that  was  attacked,  when 
6  in.  or  8  in.  out  of  the  ground,  by  the  larva,  which  devoured  the 
centre  of  the  stem,  and  so  killed  the  plants.  It  is  not  shining, 
like  the  Chlikrops  glabra  described  above ;  and  the  yellow  marks 
on  the  thorax  are  less  conspicuous  :  the  lips  of  the  femora,  as 
well  as  the  tibiae  and  tarsi,  are  brown :  the  nerves  of  the  wings 
are  arranged  as  in  Chl^rops  glabra.  The  pupa  from  which  this 
fly  was  produced  is  represented  above,  in^.  101.  h  t,  of  (he 
natural  size,  and  magnified :  it  is  of  a  shining  pale  yellowish  buff 
colour. 


AaT.  11.  Farther  Infonmttion  respecting  the  CoUopterous  Inteet 
Otiorhynehut  ttdchtut,  and  its  Ravages  on  the  Vine.  By  W.  Lin- 
wood,  F.H.S ,  &c.  i  with  some  Remarks  from  J.  O.  Wkstwood, 
F.L.S. 

The  following  letter,  received  from  W.  Linwood,  Esq.,  of 
Enfield,  gives  us  further  information  relative  to  the  habits  of  the 
Otiorh^nchus  sulcatus,  an  insect  whose  destructive  powers  seem 
far  more  general  than  hod  been  imagined.  I  am  happy  that  the 
information  thus  received  from  different  correspondents  (see, 
also,  p.  286.)  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  something  like  a  know- 
ledge of  the  economy  of  the  insect  in  question.  Persons,  also, 
who  may  possess  information  upon  any  other  of  the  insects  in- 
cluded m  my  series,  will  render  good  service  to  cultivators  by 
coming  forward,  as  Messrs.  Castles,  Linwood,  and  J.  B.  W., 
have  done,  and  communicating  the  result  of  their  observations  to 
yoo. 

"  To  J.  O.  WestXDOod,  Esq. 

"  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  a  memorandum,  written  on 
reading  your  article  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  p.  157.,  tor 
April  last,  which  may  throw  some  further  light  on  an  insect 
carrying  on  its  operations  chiefly  in  the  dark. 

"  It  IS  with  much  pleasure  I  at  lost  see  the  description  of  an 
insect  which  has  annoyed  me,  more  or  less,  for  the  last  thirty 
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years,  and  of  which  I  have  enquired  oF  gardeners  and  others, 
without  learning  any  thing  material  relating  to  it. 

'*  la  a  green-house,  attached  to  my  reudence  at  Hackney,  in 
the  year  1809,  I  planted  forty-four  vines,  of  various  descrip- 
tions, inside  the  house.  They  grew  vigorously  the  first  year, 
and  produced  famous  shoots,  and  they  were  pruned  in  tlie 
autumn  of  the  same  year ;  looking,  as  I  did,  in  the  spring  of 
1810,  for  a  tolerable  crop  of  fruit:  the  buds  of  the  vines  began 
to  swell,  but  scarcely  produced  a  shoot,  and  those  only  of  the 
weakest  description.  Ck>ncluding  that  something  was  wrong  at 
the  roots,  I  examined  one,  and  found  that  the  roots  had  been 
completely  eaten  off  by  an  insect  resembling  fig.  67.  a,  in  p.  158. 
of  your  communication,  in  very  large  quantities;  some  of  them 
were  similar  to  fig.  67.i>>  in  p.  158.,  and  a  short  time  aCler  some 
appeared  on  (he  vines  similar  to  fig.  67-  o,  in  their  perfect  state; 
appearing  first,  when  young  and  at  coming  out  of  the  ground,  of  a 
pale  ash  colour,  and  allerwards  becoming  darker,  and  nearly  black. 

"  About  eighteen  years  since  I  came  to  my  present  residence, 
and  have  been  constantly  annoyed  by  the  same  insect,  to  a 
greater  or  less  exienL  If  I  find  my  vines  drooping,  either  in 
the  border  or  in  pots,  I  invariably  find  the  grub,  fig.  67.  o,  above 
referred  to,  at  the  roots.  The  grubs  come  out  of  the  ground  in 
May,  and  then  feed  on  the  tendrils,  or  footstalks,  of  the  leaves, 
or  uie  extreme  ends  of  the  shoots  of  the  vine.  They  are  scarcely 
ever  found  in  the  day,  but  are  very  active  after  dark,  always 
disappearing  before  daybreak, 

"  I  have  been  in  constant  consultation  with  my  gardener,  an 
able  man,  who  has  been  with  me  many  years,  respecting  this 
insect,  but  we  can  hit  on  no  method  of  destroying  it.  We  have 
found  it  in  abundance  in  the  root  of  the  Cyclamen  p^rsicum; 
and  we  have  lately  lost  a  fine  plant  of  the  AAikntnm  pedatum, 
in  consequence  of  its  ravages.  I  now  and  then  find  a  straggler 
on  the  vines  on  tlie  walls,  and  on  other  trees;  and,  occasion^ly^ 
we  find  many  of  the  old  roots  of  the  strawberry  destroyed  by 
ihe  same  insect. 

"  I  should  observe  that  it  seldom  does  much  damage  to 
vines  afler  the  first  or  second  year ;  and  that  it  confines  itself 
mostly  to  the  young  vines  newly  planted,  or  to  vines  in  pots. 
My  gardener  has  never  found  it  on  the  roots  of  succulent  plants. 

"I  send  you  some  of  the  insects  in  a  tin  box;  also  some  of 
another  description,  which  I  constantly  find  on  the  vines ;  but 
these  last  do  not  appear  td  do  any  mischief. 

"  If  you  could  point  out  any  mode  of  destroying  them,  you 
poald.be  doing  a  favour  to, 

*'  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  Wm.  Linwood. 

"  Enfield,  Jutic  8.  1837." 
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■  It  will  be  teen  that  Mr.  Linwood's  communieatioQ  famishes  « 
reply  to  my  query,  in  p.  S87.,  relative  to  the  place  of  abode  of 
the  larvK  of  tbe  perfect  individuals  which  idtack  the  vines  and 
other  wall  trees.  It  will,  also,  be  seen,  that  J.  B.  W.'s  note  is 
partially  at  variance  with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Linwood ;  viz., 
that  the  insect  seldom  does  much  damage  to  the  vines  after  the 
first  or  second  year.  In  case  of  the  attacks  of  the  Otiorh^iKhi 
upon  the  vines  or  peaches,  it  woald,  I  should  think,  be  service- 
able not  (Hily  to  water  the  roots  known  or  snspected  to  be  in- 
fested with  the  larvc,  with  tobacco  water  or  infusion  of  quassia, 
or  some  such  bitter  fluid,  but  also  occasionally  to  lay  bare  tbe 
roots  to  a  short  distance,  and  examine  if  the  insect  is  presenu 
I'bis  can,  of  course,  be  done  with  much  greater  facili^  with 
vines  than  with  succulent  plants ;  althoagh  1  see  no  great  diffi- 
culty even  with  the  latter. 

The  other  insects  sent  by  Mr.  Linwood  were  specimens  of  one 
of  the  species  of  Elat^id^ ;  the  larvte  of  which  are  very  injurious 
to  cultivators,  and  are  known  under  the  name  of  wire  worms. 
These  will  form  tbe  sul^ect  of  an  early  article  in  my  series. 
I  am,  &c., 

June  IS.  1837.  J.  O.  Wbstwood. 


Art.  III.  Bemarki  on  TQe-Dramin^,  and  m  certain  Ben^t  vAicA 
MigMt  remit  Jrom  the  Vte  qf  Dratnitig  Tikt  m  lupptvtng  Airtc 
the  Suitoil.  By  Robbbt  Abthuk,  Gardener  at  Wall  Tower  Gar- 
dens,  North  Berwick. 

Draining  by  means  of  tiles  may  justly  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  in  modem  agriculture;  nor  are  all 
the  purposes  to  which  tile-draining  may  be  applied,  as  yet  fully 
ascertained. 

Without  going  into  detail  as  to  the  amelioration  of  the  soil, 
&C.,  by  tile  drains,  I  would  merely  suggest  that  it  has  occurred 
to  me,  that  the  tunnels  formed  by  drain-tiles  m^t  be  employed 
for  at  least  one  purpose  besides  drying  the  soil,  Imean  tbe  intro- 
duction of  large  quantities  of  atmospheric  air  into  Uie  estlh, 
which  might  be  a  means  of  saving  manure  and  increasing  tbe 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Should  the  idea  now  thrown  out  be  deemed 
worthy  of  consideraUon,  I  think  I  could  point  out  a  method  by 
which  the  confined  air  could  be  withdrawn  from  these  tunnels, 
and  large  quantities  of  atmospheric  air  forced  in,  wbich  would 
find  its  way  towards  the  sur&ce.  One  objection  to  tile-draining 
is  the  great  ouday  of  coital  it  occasiom. :  this  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  greatly  reduced.  The 
Marquess  of  Tweeddale  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a  machine 
which,  from  the  facility  and  expedition  with  which  it  forms  the 
most  beautiful  and  sntntantial  bricks  and  tiles,  cannot  bil  to  re- 
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duce  the  prime  cost  of  these  articles^ery  consitlerably.  Without 
any  pretensions  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  this  machiite, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  drawings,  it  may  suffice  to  say 
Uiat  the  clay  is  conveyed  from  the  pug-mill  to  the  machine, 
where,  by  passing  between  cylinders  and  moving  over  moulds,  a 
tile  of  perfect  consistency  and  proper  dimensions  is  formed,  and 
conveyed  along  to  the  dryine  shed,  without  the  intervention  of 
manual  labour.  Several  of  these  machines  are  now  in  full  ope- 
ration ;  and,  with  the  attendance  of  one  man  and  two  boys, 
10^000  tiles  are  easily  formed  and  placed  in  the  drying  sheds  in 
one  day.  If  the  duty  were  reduced  on  large-sized  bricks  it  would 
add  much  to  the  cheapness,  strength,  ana  beauty  of  brick  build- 
ing generally.  How  easy  would  it  be  to  form  excellent  coping 
for  garden  walls,  edgings  for  gravel  walks,  movable  walls  for  the 
protection  of  early  potatoes,  peas,  &c.,  and  paving  for  fruit-tree 
borders,  and  for  training  fruit-trees  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Eaa  Lothian,  Mtof  26.  1837. 


Art.  IV.  Deicrhtion  of  Ho^g't  Patent  conical  Boiler,  Jbr  healing 
Hot-houtei,  ana  other  Buil^tngi,  by  hot  Water.  By  Jaiibs  Hoooi 
New  York,  United  States. 

I  FORWARD  to  yon  two  sketches  of  a  boiler  invented  by  my 
brother,  now  residing  in  New  York,  who  is  but  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  who,  as  I  was  coming  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  de- 
sired me  to  give  you  a  description  of  it,  for  insertion  in  the 
Gardener's  Magaxine. 

The  boiler  is  intended  for  burning  anthracite  coal  (which  is 
now  most  generally  used  in  the  United  States)  or  coke.  An- 
thracite cool  gives  out  a  most  intense  heat,  but  it  is  not  diffiisive 
enough  in  a  nue,  as  it  has  no  smoke,  and  very  little  flame ;  and, 
ooDsequently,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  American  winters,  we 
are  obl^ed  to  use  great  quantities  of  it,  which  causes  much  wear 
and  tear  of  the  furnaces,  which  generally  want  repairing  every 
season,  and  resetting  at  least  every  two  years.  To  obviate  this 
expense,  and  to  do  away  with  the  trouble  of  attending  flues,  my 
brother,  from  a  hint  given  him  by  my  &tfaer,  invented  the  boiler 
above  described.  Its  principal  ment  is,  that  there  is  very  little 
loss  of  heat,  nearly  all  of  it  being  absorbed  by  the  water  which 
passes  round  the  pipes  and  furnace^  The  outside,  being  of  strong 
oak  staves,  is  much  cheaper  than  iron,  and  nearly  as  durable ; 
and  there  is  no  leakage,  warping  or  danger  from  fire,  as  the 
fiimace  is  raised,  by  means  of  the  ring,  at  least  two  inches  above 
the  iron  plate. 

Fie.  104.  is  a  section  of  the  boiler,  which  consists  of  a  conical 
iron  fnmace  a  a,  with  the  two  pipes  b  and  c,  and  the  flanges  d  if. 
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cast  in  one  piece,  to  which  the  outside  boiler,  made  of  wooden 
stAces,  is  fitted,  and  well  bound  with  iron  hoops.  The  whole  stands 
on  a  square  iron  plate  [e  t),  supported  hy  the  brickwork  of  the 
ashpit  (f);  and,  from  the  top  of  this  plate,  the  ring  gg  rises  and 
fits  into  B  bead  on  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  In  this  ring  there 
are  two  pins ;  the  one  is  shown  at  h  on  which  the  grate  turns, 
and  at^'  there  is  a  hole  through  which  the  other  pin  {k)  passes, 
and  supports  the  grate. 

The  fuel  is  put  in  at  the  top  of  the  pipe  c,  and  receives  air 
from  the  front  of  the  ashpit,  which  has  a  register  door,  as  shown 
by  the  elevation  [_fig.  iOS.) ;  "the  draught  passing  up  the  pipe  b 
(Jfe-  104.),  in  which  there  is  a  damper  (/).  The  two  water-pipes 
(m  m)  are  fastened  on  either  by  bolts  or  screws,  and  they  can  be 
made  to  lead  from  the  boiler  either  horizontally,  or  perpendicu- 
larly; as  shown  by  the  elevation  j%.  105.     n  is  an  expansion 
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feeding-pipe  with  a  stop-cock ;  o  is  a  stop-cock  for  drawing  olT 
the  water  from  the  boiler  when  it  is  not  in  use ;  ^  is  a  lid  which 
fits  on  to  the  liiei  pipe  {c.)  The  dimensions  are  as  follows :  — ■ 
The  height  of  the  furnace  from  ^  to  r  is  18  in.  The  height  of 
the  pipes  c  and  d,  from  r  to  s,  is  9  in.  The  diameter  of  th^ 
pipes  c  and  d'w  *  in.  The  diameter  of  the  furnace,  at  the  botr 
tom,  is  14  in. ,-  and  at  the  top  lii  in.  The  upper  flange  is  5  in, 
wider  J  and  the  lower  flange  is  2  in,  wider.  The  staves  fire 
Sft.  6  in.  high. 

There  is  very  little  heat  lost  in  the  pipes  b  and  c,  for  the 
water  absorbs  it  so  fast,  that  a  person  may  hold  his  hand  on 
them  without  feeling  the  least  inconvenience.  The  boiler  can 
be  used  herniettcslly  sealed,  by  closing  the  pipe  » ;  but  this 
should  not  be  done  unless  the  outside  is  extra-hooped. 

When  the  fire  is  put  out,  the  ashes  are  removed  by  pulling 
out  the  pin  k,  when  the  grate  falls  down  and  empties  itself  into 
the  ashpit.  The  grate  is  easily  replaced  by  o|>ening  the  door* 
raising  it  up,  and  replacing  the  pin.     'ilie  poker  used  fur  thi; 
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description  of  fbel  is  of  the  form  shown  at  /  in  j!g.  104.;  and  it  is 
employed  for  raking  the  fire  through  the  bars  undemeatbi  w 
anthracite  coal  goes  out  if  stirred  in  the  usual  way. 

Since  the  month  of  September  1835,  my  brother  has  erected 
nine  or  ten  of  these  boilers  in  New  York  and  its  neighbourhoodi 
and  my  father  writes  to  me  slating  that  they  give  general  satis* 
faction.      The  price  of  the  boiler  is  35  dollars,  or  6/. 

London,  February  16.  1836. 


Art.  V.  A  neat  and  convenient  TaUy  Jitr  ornamenlal  PlantM  in 
Bordert.  ■  By  Chaklbs  Lawskncb,  F.H.S.,  &c. 

I  UATC  frequently  seen  communications  in  the  Gardenti^t 
Magazine,  on  the  subjects  of  tallies  for  plants  and  fences  for 
trees ;  and,  though  these  may  not  seem  very  important  objects^ 
they  are  of  such  daily  use  to  those  who  have  many  plants  to 
name,  and  trees  to  protect,  that  I  wish  to  afford  my  brother 
gardeners  the  result  of  my  experience  on  them. 

With  respect  to  tallies,  I  have  tried  a  very  ereat  variety 
which  have  been  recommended  by  others,  and  I  have  found 
objections  to  them  all.  I  resolved,  at  last,  to  have  some  mode 
of  china,  not  glazed ;  and  was  pleased  with  their  clean  and  neat 
appearance.  I  mark  them  with  black  paint,  reduced  with 
sweet  oil  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  so  as  just  to  flow  slowly 
through  a  common  pen.  With  this  a  hundred  tallies  may  be 
marked,  in  the  neatest  manner,  in  two  hours,  with  ease.  I  found 
these,  after  they  had  been  out  a  year,  just  as  white,  and  the  let- 
tering as  perfect,  as  when  they  were  first  put  in  the  ground. 
Some  marked  vith  paint  reduced  with  spirits  of  turpentine  were 
nearly  obliterated.  I  send  you  three  specimens  marked,  for  the 
inspection  of  any  one  who  may  wish  to  see  them.  The  lai^est 
nze  is  for  plants  or  shrubs  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  wiJks ; 
and  the  small  size  for  border  plants,  or  large  pots ;  but 
there  is  a  still  smaller  size  for  ordinary  pots.  The  tally 
without  a  stem  is  used  to  hang  on  standard  plants  (roses,  for 
instance),  and  is  suspended  by  malleable  wire.  When  the  tallies 
are  no  longer  wanted  for  the  particular  plants  for  which  they 
were  mark^,  they  are  laid  aside  until  a  large  number  is  accu- 
mulated. We  then  put  a  pound  of  pearl  ashes  into  an  earthen 
vessel,  and  pour  on  them  two  or  three  quarts  of  boiling  water. 
The  tallies  are  placed  in  this  for  an  hour,  and  then  put  to  dry. 
The  lettering  is  thereby  completely  e&ced,  and  the  tally  is  re- 
stored to  the  same  condition  as  when  first  made.  They  are  obtained 
from  Worcester ;  and  I  purchase  them  retail,  at  one  shilling  a 
dozen,  taking  one  sort  with  another.  They  could  be  procured, 
in  large  quantities,  probably  at  one  third  less  cost.  They 
are  lH>t  suitable  for  nursery  purposes,   except   in   ornamental 
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grounds;  as  the  stems  are,  of  course,  biittle,  and  require  care 
in  raking  the  borders.  In  other  respects,  they  are  perfectly 
durable,  tn  all  weathers,  never  alter  in  ^pearance,  and  Dothing 
can  be  more  neat 

If  any  of  your  readers  can  sugi^t  any  composition  for  mark- 
ing  of  greater  fluidity,  which  would  be  permanent  on  exposure 
to  weather,  and  which  could  be  effaced  at  pleasure,  I  think 
this  kind  of  tally,  for  ornamental  gardens,  would  be  perfect. 

The  Querns,  March,  1837. 


Art.  VL  On  a  proper  Arrangement  of  Plantt, both  ai  to  their  Heigki 
and  the  Coionr  of  their  Flowert,  being  inditpeniablu  necetiary  in  a 
Flover-Gar^^.  By  John  Caie,  Gardener  to  Her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  at  Canibden  Hill. 

(Read  »t  a  Meeting  of  the  Wett  London  Oardenen'  Assodation,  April  10.) 
Ik  the  arrangement  of  plafits,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the 
knowledge  attained  will  be  just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  mind  has  been  exercised  in  the  research  after  facts 
bearing  on  the  subject.  Admitting  this  to  be  correct,  it  fol- 
lows that  our  ideas  should  be  greatly  expanded  and  diversified, 
before  we  can  produce  the  effects  most  desirable  in  flower-gar- 
dens, namely,  harmony  and  variety;  without  which  the  plants 
will  appear  quite  as  irregular  to  the  cultivated  eye,  as  they  were 
previously  to  their  being  removed  from  their  natural  situations. 
As  long-  as  gardeners  acted  without  having  any  fixed  principles 
to  guide  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  individuals,  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  gardening,  succeeded  as  well  in  making  flower-gardens 
as  those  who  were  then  called  practical  men :  but  the  day  is 
gone  by  when  such  general  inattention  could  be  displayed  on 
the  part  of  gardeners ;  and  they  are  now  expected,  not  only  to 
understand  the  practice,  but  something  of  the  science,  of  their  art. 
Keeping  these  observations  in  view,  let  us  now  turn  our 
attention  to  some  of  the  methods  practised  in  eflecting  improve- 
ments in  flower-gardens.  A  strict  attention  to  the  various  soils 
In  which  the  plants  are  naturally  produced,  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  world  from  whicb  they  were  originally  brought,  is  indis-> 
pensably  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  their  healthy  appearance 
and  perfect  flowering;  as,  without  this,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
effect  diversity  in  the  height,  and  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of 
the  plants,  and  in  the  duration  of  their  flowering.  A  want  of 
this  attention  is  often  the  cause  of  plants  being  termed  not 
adapted  for  such  purposes,  when  they  are,  in  iatX,  exactly  suit- 
able for  them.  Much  will  depend  on  the  height  and  pr<^or- 
tionate  space  occupied  by  plants  in  the  arrangement,  so  as  to 
produce  these  e^cts,  either  on  a  flat  or  an  undulating  surface; 
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Explanatioii 
1.  NieremberRNi  cslvcina,  white. 
.  S.  Lobelia  grScilij,  blue. 

3.  Verbina  Sablni,  purple. 

4.  Lobelia  lillea,  yellow. 

5.  ^nagillii  Honflli,  blue. 

8.  Vatoinh  diMntedrildlia,  Bcwiet. 
7.  ,<nB^llis  MoDdli,  blue. 

6.  Lobelia  lAtcB,  yellow. 

9.  Ferbena  chniiiEedrifdlia,  scarlet. 

10.  ffieretnb^r^  gracilis,  whitish. 

1 1.  Lob^io  uDidentita,  dark  purple. 
IS.  Lobelia  littea,  yelluw. 

13.  Camp&nulA  garj^nica,  light  blue. 
U.  ilnagfclliB  grendifl^ra,  BcarleL 


l&.  Lobelia  unidentata,  dark  purpl*. 

16.  Utus  micropbflla,  yellow. 

17,  ^nag&Ilia  gmidrflAra,  scarlet. 
16.  Nierembcr^  ^cilis,  whitiib. 
19.  Fetinia  intermedia,  dark  pur^do. 

50.  Alonsda  linedHs,  scarlet. 

51.  Lantina  Sellowa,  purple. 
22.  Isdtoma  Bxilliris,  blue. 

93.  Sanvii&lni  procljinbens,  ydlow. 

24.  Ferb^a  multffida,  lilac. 

25.  Alonsda  linearis,  scarlet. 

26.  fEoothere  terBxaciBlia,  white. 
87.  Nemdphila  insUnis,  blue, 

28.  ^'ater  tea^Ua,  Ulac. 
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in  order  that  Lhey  may  barmonise  with  the  scenery  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  which  they  are  placed.  Wliile  alluding 
to  the  distribution  of  plants,  it  may  not  be  oat  of  place  to  state 
that  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  figures  described  on  such  sur- 
faces, will  tend  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the.  scenery.  Let  a 
square  figure  be  divided  into  four  triangles  of  equal  dimensions, 
and  each  set  apart  for  a  distinct  plant  or  plants  of  the  same 
colour,  and  let  the  height  of  the  plants  be  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  given  triangle,  which  wilt  show  what  is  meant  by 
unity  of  idea ;  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  diversity  may  be 
produced  by  a  strict  attention  being  paid  to  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  so  grouped ;  especially  when  so  arranged,  that  thie 
brilliancy  of  the  one  will  tend  to  show  the  beauties  of  the  others. 
When  this  judgment  of  the  sight  is  properly  exercised,  the 
most  comprehensive  ideas  may  be  formed ;  not  only  in  the 
arrangement  of  plants,  and  the  colours  of  their  flowers,  but  of  the 
distance  at  which  they  should  be  placed ;  not  only  for  the  figures 
generally  called  regular,  but  also  for  irregular  6gurea,  nt  appa- 
rently irregular  distances;  but  which  should  be  so  arranged,  in 
proportion  to  the  space  of  ground  which  they  are  to  occupy, 
that  no  apparent  confusion,  or  disproportion  in  their  arrange- 
ment, may  exist.  By  the  introduction  of  such  groups  of  flowers 
as  will  appear  distinct  in  themselves,  the  scenery  will  be  much 
improved ;  especially  if  diversity  of  colour  be  attended  to,  and 
particularly  so  where  many  evergreens  abound  ;  as  it  is  when 
placed  in  immediate  connexion  with  these,  that  brilliantly 
coloured  flowering  plants,  as  well  as  the  evergreens,  are  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage.     In  order  to  show  that  those  plants  the 

49.  Terbeaa  LamMrli,  purple. 

50.  EtchBchtfltiie     (Chrfsiit)    calt> 
31.  BouT^rdia  tripbttia,  actvlet.  fiimica,  j'ellow. 

38.   Kerb^na  pulch^lla,  lilac.  51.  Petunia  h\coloT,  vhite. 

33.  CaiDp4nula  carpficica,  blue.  53.  Ljcbaa  fdlgena,  Karlet 

34.  Escbschdltzia   (Chr^s^^    LindL)   53.  Ferbina  Ten6sa,  purple. 

crdcea,  orange.  54.  Zrdcus    jacolne^ua     var.     lilteus, 

35.  £^tu8  jncobffi'uB,  dark  brown.  vellow. 

36.  Bouriirdiii  triph^lla,  scarlet.  55.  Phl6x  DruoiiiKSndii,  purple. 

37.  Suchnera  cap^nsu,  white.  56.  ^aimachia  Tertidllila,  yellow. 

38.  Eutoca  viscida,  blue.  57.  f£notbera  Bpeciosa,  white. 

39.  CEnotii&Ta  macrocirpa,  yellow.  58.  iSHlvia  fulgens,  scarlet. 

40.  NiereiDb£rg>R  filicaiiiia,  vhitiah.  59.  Lobelia  ayphilitica,  light  blue. 

41.  Frogmore  scarlet  pelaigoniunis.  60.  XyBimicbia  quudrifli^ra,  yellow. 
4S.  Seli^o  Gilli^,  lilac.  61.  Phl^x  Drumm^ndu,  purple. 

43.  Petuma  iiycCafinifldrH,  white.  6S.  CEnolhera  apecidsa,  wbite. 

44.  Agatbte^a  oellbtis,  blue.  63.  i^tlvia  fulgens,  scarlet 

45.  EichBchultzta  (Chryseii)  crocea,   64.  •^sclepiiu  tuberdsa,  orange. 

orange.  65.  iS'ilvia  te^nea,  blue. 

46.  Frtuma  phtEiifcea,  dark  purple  66.  Salvia  fulgens,  acarlet. 

47.  Bath  scsriet  pelargoniums,  scarlet.  67.  Flower   border   for  plants   not 

48.  S'enecio  elegans  var.  plhio-rilber.  adapted  for  grouping. 
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duration  of  the  Soifera  of  which  is  uich  as  to  reader  them,  in- 
JiTidually,  anfit  for  grouping,  ma;  produce  a  sood  eficcl  in  the 
flower-garden,  when  planted  in  connexion  with  others  bearing 
an  affiuity  to  them  in  height  and  habit  of  growth,  the  three  fol- 
lowing perennial  plants  may  be  set  apart  for  a  distinct  figure  : 
/berts  sempervlrens,  Campanula  glomerata,  and  Xysimidiia 
Terticill^ta,  each  of  which  will  occupy  the  whole  space  of  the 
figure  in  succession,  giving  their  respective  colours  of  whiter 
violet,  and  yellow,  to  the  figure,  at  different  seasons.  Where 
the  object  is  to  produce  a  mass  of  flowers  at  the  same  season,  as 
all  plants  ore  not  equally  profuse  in  flowering,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  select  those  that  are  so ;  because,  where  groups  of  dif^ 
fe rent-coloured  flowers  are  placed  so  as  to  be  in  connexion  with 
each  other,  in  order  to  produce  a  kind  of  pattern,  a  deficiency 
in  any  one  of  these  would  destroy  the  e£^t.  There  are  many 
plants  profuse  in  flowers,  and  which-fiower  at  the  same  time,  but 
which  have  such  different  habits  of  growth,  as  to  render  them, 
apparently,  unfit  for  grouping  tt^ther;  hut,  with  a  little  atten- 
tion, by  pegging  them  on  the  ground,  and  diverting  their  shoots 
for  a  while  from  the  light,  they  may  be  brought  to  effect  the 
object  in  view.  There  are  plants  the  growth  of  which  is  bo 
luxuriant  as  to  preclude  them  from  forming  groups  of  colours, 
in  consequence  of  the  superabundance  of  their  leaves ;  but  even 
this  may,  in  some  cases,  be  obviated  by  planting  them  in  very 
poor  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  as  near  the  surface  as  possible,  and 
giving  them  very  little  water,  the  results  of  which  will  be  stunted 
plants,  with  a  greater  profusion  of  flowers. 

The  variety  of  plants  adapted  for  ornamenting  flower-gardens 
being  very  great,  little  difiiculty  will  arise  in  making  a  proper 
selection,  either  as  regards  height,  colour  of  flowers,  time  of 
flowering,  or  duration  of  flower.  To  effect  the  foregoing,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  season,  say  June  or  July,  recourse  must  be 
bad  to  sowing  the  seeds  of  some  sorts  the  previous  autumn ;  and 
cuttings  of  others  should  be  struck  at  the  same  time,  as  they  will 
be  more  stunted  in  growth  when  propagated  at  that  season,  and 
will  come  sooner  into  floww,  with  a  greater  profusion  of  blossom, 
than  if  they  were  plants  just  rooted  previously  to  turning  out  into 
the  flower-beds, 

Fig-  106.  shows  a  design  for  a  flower-garden,  of  a  r^ular 
pattern,  which  it  is  intended  to  plant  with  herbaceons  plants ; 
each  bed  to  contain  one  species  or  variety,  so  as  to  produce  a 
mass  of  one  colour;  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  list  ofjmants  suit- 
able tar  it,  with  the  colours  indicated  after  each.  The  lowest 
plants  are  placed  in  the  centre,  being  such  as  are  naturally  of  low 
growth,  or  will  admit  of  being  p^ged  down ;  and  the  tallest  and 
strongest-growing  plants  are  placed  just  within  the  outer  rim. 

Camlxim  HiU,  Mt^^  1637. 
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Art.  VII.  On  the  Neee*$ilt/  <if  thinning  the  Berries  on  Bunchet  of 
Grapes  as  soon  as  the  Fruit  is  set.  By  John  Fxpfe,  Gardener  at 
Milton  Brjrant,  Woburn. 

The  principal  object,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  is  to  have 
large  bunches  and  larfje  berries ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  both 
these  depend  on  proper  thinning:  but  the  fruit  is  often  allowed 
to  stand  too  long  before  this  operation  is  performed.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  effect  produced  by  the  thinning  is  much  less 
certain  ;  as,  by  allowing  what  you  cut  out  to  swell,  you  deprive 
what  remains  of  much  strength  from  the  vine.  I  would  there- 
fore recommend  the  following  treatment,  which  I  have  practised 
with  beneficial  effect :  —  As  soon  as  the  berries  are  set,  I  go 
over  the  bunches,  and  cut  out  all  the  smallest  berries,  leaving 
the  bunch  regular,  but  so  bare,  that,  at  first  sight,  one  would  be 
apt  to  think  the  fruit  was  entirely  destro3-ed.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  the  bunches  appear  quite  different,  as  the  berries 
which  are  allowed  to  remain  swell  much  faster  when  thus 
treated,  than  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain  till  the  usual 
time  of  thinning.  When  the  largest  berries  are  about  the  size 
of  a  large  garden  pea,  I  go  over  them  again,  tying  up  the 
shoulders,  and  leaving  the  berries  all  clear  of  each  other,  so  as 
to  allow  a  free  circulation  q£  air  through  the  bunch.  I  also 
never  allow  more  than  two  bunches  on  each  spur;  or,  if  the 
vines  are  trained  by  a  succession  of  wood,  not  more  than  six  on 
each  bearing  leader.  By  this  treatment,  and  paying  proper 
attention  to  the  usual  routine  culture,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  there  are  few  situations  in  which  vines  may  not  be  made  to 
produce  large  grapes,  if  the  borders  be  well  made,  and  in  good 
condition.  The  vines  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  regularly 
watered  with  thedrainingsfromtheframes  twice  a  week,  when  start- 
ing, and  during  the  swelling  of  the  fruit ;  and  due  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  borders  coveted  with  good  rotten  dung  during 
the  winter,  never  planting  them  with  regular  crops  of  vegetables, 
as  is  sometimes  done;  not  only  because  you  cannot  dig  the 
borders  without  injuring  the  roots  of  the  vines,  but  because 
vegetables  of  any  kind  will  exhaust  the  soil,  and  rob  the  vines  of 
that  nourishment  which  they  require  to  enable  them  to  swell  off 
their  fruit  in  perfection.  I  would  therefore  suggest,  that  the 
borders,  in  the  summer,  when  the  rough  of  the  manure  is  either 
taken  off,  or  very  slightly  pointed  in,  be  neatly  raked,  and  laid 
oat  into  small  beds  for  salads,  such  as  mustard  and  cress,  which 
can  do  no  injury  to  the  vines. 

Milton  Bryant,  April  22.  1857. 
Vol.  XIIL— N0.8B.  x 
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Art.  VIIL  On  Part  of  the  Vina,  tn  the  tame  Forcing-houte,  being 
tiupended,  and  Part  not.  By  Charles  Pullek,  Gardener  to 
F.  L.  Goldsmid,  Esq.,  Clitunpion  Hill. 

I  FBOMiBZD,  in  a  former  coaimunication  (Vol.  XII.  p.  248.), 
to  state  the  result  of  the  experiment,  in  the  same  forcing-house, 
of  vines  part  suspended,  and  part  not.  The  vines  operated  on 
are  of  six  different  kinds,  and  these  ten  plants  in  the  house ;  five 
of  which  were  suspended)  viz.  one  White  Frontignan,  two  Tot- 
tenham Park  Muscat,  one  Black  Hamburgh,  and  one  Grizzly 
Frontignan ;  and  five  were  not  suspended,  but  trained  in  the 
usual  way ,-  viz.  one  White  Sweet-water,  one  Black  Hamburgh,  two 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  one  Grizzly  Frontignan ;  so  that  the 
divisions  are  nearly  equal  in  sorts.  In  reference  to  the  memoranda 
I  kept  to  ascertain  the  progress  the  vines  made  in  each  division, 
the  result  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  those  suspended;  these 
vines  being  between  two  and  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  others, 
and  more  abundant  in  produce. 

Satpended  Vina. 
April  85.  Black  Haiuburgh  began  to 
colour. 
White  Frontignan,  ditto. 
S7.  Tottenham    Park   Muscat, 
ditto. 
Hny     9.  White   Frontigaan,  grapes 

19.  Black    Hamburgh,    several 

bunches  ripe. 
10.  Cut   Black   Hsmbur^  and 

White  Frontignan  grapes. 


yhie$  not  nupendfd. 
Ms;     S.  White    8weet<wBter  bc^an 

5.  Black  Hamburgh,  ditto. 
7.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  ditto. 
fiS.  White  Sweet-water  grapes 

June    H.  Black  Hamburgh,  ditto. 

IS.  Muscatof  Alexandria, ditto. 


All  the  grapes,  when  served  at  table,  irere  esteemed  excellent 
in  flavour. 

Champion  Hill,  CamberxeU,  Oct.  19.  1836. 


Art.  IX.     On  a  new  Method  of  gra/iing  Finer.     By  William 
Smith,  Gardener  at  the  Priory,  St.  Andrew's,  Fifeshire. 

For  several  years  past,  I  have  made  repeated  attempts  to 
engrad  vines  by  every  method  that  I  had  either  seen  or  read 
of,  as  being  practised  by  olliers  ;  and  as  often  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  result  of  the  operation.  My  object  was  to 
ontain  good  kinds  of  grapes  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  as 
well  as  to  ascertain,  by  engrafting  white  kinds  on  black,  and 
vice  vers&,  what  effect  the  stock  has  upon  the  scion  when  the 
fruit  comes  to  maturity. 

In  18S4,  being  rather  chagrined  to  find,  after  all  my  trouble, 
that  I  was  not  likely  to  succeed,  I  determined,  as  a  last  resource, 
to  try  a  method  which  I  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  being 
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performed  by  any  other  person ;   and,  from  its  extreme  sim- 

Elicity,  I  took  good  care  not  to  mention  it  to  any  body  until  I 
ad  proved  its  e£Fects.  In  the  month  of  May  of  the  above 
year,  I  carelessly  cut  a  scion  from  a  vine  which  was  growing  in 
the  open  air,  and  which  was  just  beginning  to  vegetate,  and  as 
carelessly  grafted  it  on  a  viae  in  the  hot-nouse  which  was  just 
bursting  into  leaf.  It  bled  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  began  to  grow  as  fast  and  as  well  as  the 
other  vines  in  the  house.  Elated  with  my  success,  I  determined 
to  put  this  method  of  grafting  in  execution  on  all  the  vines  I 
wished  to  change  the  following  season.  So,  accordingly,  in  the 
month  of  March  of  last  year,  I  procured  nine  kinds  of  grape 
vines,  from  a  late  hot-house,  just  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
v^etation.  These  I  engrafted  on  vines  in  a  hot-house  which 
had  been  forced  from  the  1st  of  February,  in  the  above  simple 
manner,  which  I  will  now  describe  to  you  more  io  detail.  I  take 
a  shoot  of  last  year  for  a  stock,  and,  having  rubbed  oS  the 
young  green  wood  of  the  present  season,  I  cut  it  through  ex- 
actly in  the  centre  of  the  collet,  or  internodium,  making  a 
longitudinal  cut  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  taking  care  not 
to  ruffle  the  medulla,  or  pith.  I  then  select  a  scion  of  nearly 
the  same  circumference  as  the  stock,  and  I  prepare  it  in  the 
same  manner ;  making  the  two  join  as  exactly  as  if  they  were 
one  undivided  vine.  They  are  then  tied  very  firmly  together 
with  a  waxed  piece  of  twine,  and  waxed  over  when  tied,  and 
then  clayed  as  in  common  grafting,  with  a  covering  of  moss 
over  all,  which  is  frequently  moistened  till  the  shoot  has  grown 
8  foot  or  two  in  length.  This  finishes  the  operation ;  nothing 
more  being  necessary  but  to  cut  off  the  twine  in  the  autumn. 
All  of  the  above-mentioned  nine  vines  grew  remarkably  strong ; 
more  particularly  the  following  kinds,  on  the  Black  Hamburgh 
as  the  stock  ;  —  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Black  Damascus,  White 
Syrian,  and  White  Kaisin.  The  Grizzly  Frontignan  bore  four 
bunches  of  fruit,  which  were  ripe  in  the  first  week  of  June  this 

J  ear,  fourteen  months  from  the  time  of  grafting,  and  for  which 
obtained  an  extra  prize  at  the  St.  Andrew's  HorUcuItural 
Society's  meeting  at  that  period.     In  this  instance,  the  black 
stock  made  no  difierence  on  the  grizzly  fi-uit. 
3»f  Priory,  Oct.  27-  1836. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Slrawbeny.    By  A.  Forsyth. 

The  strawberry  is  now  a  staple  article  in  the  dessert  for  at 
least  six  months  in  the  year.  To  have  it  early,  as  at  Christ* 
mas,  and  from  that  till  the  middle  of  March,  is  rather  trouUe' 
•ome ;  more  so  than  the  fruit,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  ta 
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worth.  From  the  middle  of  March  to  Uie  middle  of  June,  is  the 
ordinary  season  for  a  supply  of  forced  strawberries;  therefore,  I 
shall  have  that  period  in  view  in  the  following  detail  of  their 
culture. 

As  soon  as  the  runners  are  lonr  enough  to  lay,  let  that  be 
done  in  the  following  manner  :  —  Prepare  your  quantity  of  60 
sized  pots,  by  putting  one  crock  or  pebble  in  the  bottom  of  each ; 
then  All  the  pots  with  strong  lonm  (if  tuv^,  so  much  the  better) ; 
then  let  a  man  take  an  iron-shod  dibber,  with  two  handles,  and 
a  bracket  for  the  fool,  such  as  is  used  around  the  metropolis  for 
potatoes,  and  make  holes  between  the  rows  of  strawberries,  deep 
enough  to  let  the  pots  into  the  brims ;  and  on  the  centre  of 
each  Iny  the  joint  of  a  runner ;  and  over  that  lay  a  pebble  about 
the  size  of  a  duck's  egg.  By  this  method  there  is  a  vacuum 
under  the  pots,  which  drains  them;  and  their  beinf;  let  into  the 
soil  saves  watering,  and  preserves  a  more  regular  degree  of 
moisture;  and  the  pebble,  used  instead  of  a  peg,  is  acted  upon 
by  the  sun's  rays,  concentrating  heat  and  moisture,  which  greatly 
accelerates  rooting.  When  well  rooted,  they  may  be  cut  from 
the  runners,  and  potted  in  thirty'two  sized  pots,  one  in  each, 
and  plunged  up  to  the  brims  in  some  convenient  quarter  of  the 
garden ;  in  beds,  5  ft.  wide,  with  2  ft,  between,  end  defended 
from  autumn  rains,  and  spring  frosts,  in  the  following  manner; 
—  Set  up  two  sticks  in  the  form  of  Ihe  letter  A,  and  in  the  junc- 
ture lay  one  along  the  top,  and  tie  the  three  together ;  tlien  tie 
one  selvage  ofa  mat  to  the  top  rail,  and  to  the  other  selvage  tie 
a  straight-edged  stick,  one  or  more  lengths  of  the  mats  (see 
Jig.  107*) ;  then,  in  dry  weather,  roll  the  mats  inwards  and  up- 
wards, and  fix  them  to  the  cross  ends  of  the  rafters  by  a  string 
loop ;  the  bearers  may  be  2  ft.  apart  all  along  the  beds.  This 
will  form  a  cheap  and  eflicient  protection  from  saturating  rains 
■nd  late  spring  frosts.  Thousands  of  strawberi'y  pots  were  ren- 
dered useless,  in  the  commercial  and  private  gardens  around 
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London,  last  year,  by  the  frost,  for  want  of  some  precaution  like 
that  now  described  ;  and  I  Iiope  it  will  be  the  means  of  doing 
away  with  tlie  present  ugly  pi-actice  of  laying  the  pots  on  their 
sides  during  winter.  The  hoops  and  mats  used  now  by 
nurserymen  and  others  afford  a  very  partial  protection ;  as  the 
curvilineal  roof  allows  almost  all  the  rain  that  falls  on  the  middle 
of  it  to  pass  through,  which  the  steep  straight  roof  of  this  efiectEH 
ally  prevents. 

Thus  grown  and  protected,  the  strawberries  may  be  brought 
into  the  forcing-pit,  previously  filled  with  tan,  dun^  or  leaves  to 
within  about  18  in.  of  the  glass.  On  this  bed  the  plants  are  set, 
and  a  gentle  temperature  ot  from  50°  to  55°  is  maintained  in  the 
pit:  if  without  fire  heat,  so  much  the  better.  From  this  time,  till 
the  plants  have  perfected  their  fruits,  a  leaf  should  never  be 
allowed  to  droop  for  want  of  water :  yet  the  reverse  is  e(]ually  de- 
structive, more  especially  before  the  flower  stems  appear ;  as 
soon,  however,  as  Uiese  are  up,  a  liberal  supply  of  water  is  nece»- 
sary  (yet  I  should  not  use  sancers  to  stand  the  pots  in),  till  the 
fruits  get  to  their  proper  size ,-  when  it  must  again  be  supplied 
sparingly,  only  just  enough  to  keep  the  leaves  from  flagging, 
till  the  strawberries  are  gathered.  Whilst  in  flower,  a  temper- 
ature of  from  60°  to  65°,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  is  best. 
The  fruit  once  set,  the  plants  will  do  well  in  a  stove  where  the 
minimum  temperature  is  as  high  as  75°.  Plants,  treated  in  this 
manner,  introduced  into  the  forcing-house  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, will  generally  perfect  their  fruit  about  the  middle  of 
March.  The  fruit  ought  to  be  thinned  out :  all  the  deformed 
ones  should  be  cut  clean  away,  and  the  more  promising  ones 
should  be  pe^ed  to  the  sunny  side  of  the  pot 

Dry  heat  and  free  air  are  indispensable  to  their  being  well 
flavoured.  Almost  all  the  varieties  of  this  fruit  will  bear  forcing, 
but  the  best  sorts  for  it,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  are,  Kean  g 
seedling,  and  the  Aberdeen  seedling.  A  well-managed  peach- 
house  is  an  excellent  house  to  force  strawberries  in.  Tlie  plants, 
after  forcing,  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  fresh  plaoU 
ations  made  of  them,  plunging  the  balls  entire,  and  drawing  the 
earth  close  up  to  the  centre  of  each  plant.  The  greater  part  of 
the  leaves  may  be  cut  off,  as  they  would  soon  be  killed  by  the  sud- 
den transition,  unless  pains  were  taken  to  harden  them  to  the  air 
by  degrees,  or  to  shade  them  after  planting  out 

Jdemrth,  Nov.  4.  1836. 


Art.  XI.     On  Jbrang  Strawberrita.    By  James  CvtmhU  Gardener 
at  Dyrbam  Park. 

I  HATE  (bund  out  an  excellent  plan  with  regard  to  the  forcing 
of  strawberries,  which  produces  fruit  in  great  abundance,  and 
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can  be  carried  on  to  anj  extent,  at  a  veiy  moderate  expense. 
It  will  be  invaluable  to  a  market- gardener,  as  well  as  to  the 
gentleman's  gardener ;  and,  instead  of  myself  potting  lOQO 
plants,  half  that  number  will  do,  or  even  less.  Besides,  neither 
the  red  spider  nor  the  green  fly  can  attack  them,  as  the  waterin|[ 
well  with  water  over  head  destroys  the  green  fly;  and  the  evapo- 
ration from  the  heat  of  the  dung  keeps  the  under  part  of  the 
leaves  continually  damp  during  the  night,  and,  of  course,  the  red 
spider  cannot  exist  on  them.  The  next  great  advantage  in 
having  strawberries  early  in  pits  is,  that  the  houses  may  be 
cleared  of  them  before  the  hot  weather  sets  in ;  and,  consequently^ 
the  gardener's  man  is  able  to  keep  his  houses  clear  of  various 
sorts  of  insects,  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  standing  crops.  My 
plan  is  simply  this  i  —  The  runners  of  Kean's  seedling,  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  rooted,  are  taken  off,  and  planted  in  a  bed  of  pre- 
pared mould,  and  attended  with  water  during  the  autumn  ;  then, 
towards  the  month  of  February,  the  plants  are  taken  up,  with 
good  balls,  and  planted  into  a  trame  or  pit,  8  in.  or  10  in.  apart 
each  way ;  afler  which  they  are  gradually  brought  on ;  and,  after 
the  fruit  is  set,  it  is  strange  to  say  they  will  thrive  well  in  a  bot- 
tom heat,  fit  for  the  cucumber;  ind,  by  keeping  them  moist,  it  is 
BBtoaishing  how  fast  the  fruit  will  swell.  Our  pits  hold  1 50  plants, 
and  each  pluit  brings  to  perfection  double  the  quantity  that  can  be 
grown  in  pots.  It  must  be  observed  that  plants,  two  years  old, 
produce  more  in  quantity,  but  not  such  fine  fruit,  as  newly- 
rooted  runners.  It  is  impossible  for  me  tu  say  how  early  they 
can  be  got  in  this  way  until  farther  trial. 
Dyrham  Park  Gardens,  May  29.  18S7. 


Art.  XII.     On  railing  Salads  of  Chicory.     By  James  Cuthili.. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  have  to  notice  the  success 
that  has  attended  my  cultivation  of  that  most  valuable  salad 
plant,  the  chicory,  which  was  brought  into  notice  last  year  by 
Dr.  Lippold.  I  am  well  aware  (hat  chicory  has  been  known  in 
this  country  for  many  years,  and  also  that  it  has  not  been  culti- 
vated to  any  extent;  but  I  may  safely  say  that  a  more  valuable 
salad  plant,  for  winter  use,  never  was  introduced.  Our  autumns 
are  so  very  changeable,  that  the  gardener  finds  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  endive  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  (or  winter  use, 
while  chicoty  can  be  taken  up,  and  put  into  a  pit  for  forcing,  at 
pleasure.  The  pit  which  suits  it  best  is  one  Sued  all  round,  on 
account  of  damps;  and  it  must  be  planted  in  very  dry  mould. 
The  mould)  indeed,  cannot  be  too  dry,  as  the  roots  are  sure  to 
imbibe  moisture  enough  for  their  support.  I  planted  them  6  in. 
apart,  and  found  it  quite  enough.     The  heat  required  is  very 
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little^  bat  that  must  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  salad  to  be 
raised ;  and,  in  place  of  taking  the  outside  leaves,  I  cut  the  head 
close  down,  though  not  so  low  as  to  injure  the  second  cuttiog. 
Some  of  the  heads  produced  enough  for  one  salad  each,  along 
with  other  small  salads.  Every  gardener,  who  has  to  produce 
good  salads  during  the  winter,  ought  to  provide  himself  with 
chicory  ;  and,  if  he  has  not  got  Sued  pits,  the  next  best  place  is 
any  shut-up  or  enclosed  shed.  If  there  is  a  stock-hole,  with  a 
fire,  so  much  the  better ;  but  no  light  must  get  at  it,  as  it  must 
have  a  fine  cream-colour  when  fit  for  table.  Market-gardeners 
would  also  find  chicory  a  most  valuable  salad  when  their  endive 
was  all  over. 
D^ham  Park  Gardens,  Bamet,  March  10.  1837. 


Aet.  XIII.     On  a  Method  of  obtaining  green  Mint  during  Winter, 


eihodqf 
By  JAI 


The  following  simple  method  of  obtaining  plenty  of  green 
mint,  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  I  have  practised,  for 
some  years  past,  with  great  success.  I  had  boxes  and  pots  the 
first  year;  but,  finding  they  did  not  supply  a  twentieth  part  of 
what  was  wanted,  the  following  plan  struck  me  as  likely  to  be 
excellent:  and  so  it  proved.  1  first  looked  out  a  large  two-light 
frame ;  I  then  got  a  quantity  of  fagots,  with  which  I  built  a 
foundation  2  ft  high,  and  on  whicli  I  laid  1  ft,  deep  of  lon« 
dung,  and  above  it  6  in.  of  good  light  mould ;  after  which  I 
planted  the  mint,  about  the  end  of  April,  about  4  in.  apart.  The 
next  winter  it  was  forced  by  middling  hot  linings;  and  I  need 
hardly  say  the  experiment  was  completely  successful.  I  had  a 
bed  of  the  same  kind  last  year,  and  will  never  be  without  one 
where  I  am  required  to  have  winter  mint.  I  have  a  bed  of  the 
lily  of  the  valley  exactly  upon  the  same  principle,  and  will  be 
glad  to  let  you  know  the  result  next  year. 

Durham  Park  Gardens,  Barnet,  June  24. 1836. 


AaT.  XIV.  FloricuituriU  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kindt  of  Plante 
newly  introduced  into  our  Gardent,  and  that  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  ■ "  Enci/clopadta  of  Plants,"  and  y' 
the  "  Horlus  Britannicus." 

Curtis' s  Botanical  Magazine  1  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  3s.  6a.  coloured,  Ss,  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register/  In  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  4*.  coloured,  3;.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
ProfesBor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
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SIS  Moriaiturtd  and  Botanieal  Neiicei, 

SoMt's  Bfituh  FUmer-Garien  ;  in  rnontMy  nvmbers,  each  containing 
four  plate* ;  St.  culoured,  2t.  3^.  plain.  Edited  b;  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Prorewor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librariaa  to  the 
Linnnan  Society, 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pagei  of  letterpreu  ;  8vo,  large  paper,  2«.  6d. ;  small  paper, 
U.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  aniited  by  the 
Re*.  J.  S.  Henalow,  M.A.,  F.L.&,  Ac,  Professor  of  Botuiy  m  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Florid  Cabintti  in  monthly  numbers,  4to:  2f.6<f.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Weslcolt,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Maund"!  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  ofUardj/  Flavoer  Plant!  etd- 


tivaled  in  Great  Britain ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  6gures  in  one  page;  large  paper  l!,6d.,  small  Ij. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.Ls. 


UW  DIAItTHUS  113M  ftmuUiiBi  pa 

w.  •nlpbllmH  ami.    Hilpha^nlwirri   X  O    •>  11    •>    ■«    '^7  1>W    3   p.1    The  Botudi^ 

Raised  from  seed  received  from  Italy,  a  few  years  ago,  by 
H.  F.  Talbot,  Esq.,  of  Laycock  Abbey,  Chippenham.     {Tie 
B<^anist,  June.) 
L^minbsa. 
iML  (TT-nsus  nns  xjiMniuiii  risss. 

■tu.  puipiuiKBu  Hart. ;  Art.  BrU.,  p.  590.;    X  tm  A,     bitJh    P    b;tir)il    IBSS    S    u    But.  rca- 

Dr.  Lindley  observes  that  he  has  figured  this  plant  "  merely 
fer  the  sake  of  disputing  the  false  impression  that  still  exists 
aa  to  its  appearance ; "  and  that  he  thinks  it  "  not  at  all  worth 
cultivation."  {Bot.  Beg.,  June.)  We  have  already  said,  in  the 
Arboretum Britannicwm, p. 590; thht,  "though  this  hybrid  has  been 
highly  spoken  of  by  some  cultivators,  in  point  of  beauty  it  cannot 
be  recommended  ; "  but,  on  looking  at  our  tree  this  morning,  we 
are  almost  sorry  that  we  have  spoken  sodisparagingly  of  it;  for,  if 
DoC  beautiful,  it  is  certainly  a  very  curious  object.  The  purple, 
or  rather  dingy  pink,  flowers  with  us,  this  season,  are  much 
darker  than  we  ever  saw  them  before ;  and,  what  adds  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  tree,  some  pure  yellow  flowers  have  come  out  for 
the  first  time ;  while,  in  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  large 
bunch  of  C^sus  purpureas  (mentioned  Vol.  XII.  p.  S69.)  just 
coming  into  flower.  To  enable  a  person  to  judge  of  this  tre^ 
therefore,  he  must  imagine  the  common  laburnum,  and  the  Cjf- 
tisus  purpilreus  joined  to  it,  and  all  flowering  at  the  same  time, 
and  on  the  same  branch. 

Onagrdceie. 

1183L  (TNOTHrHA 

■bUlHH  O.  i>ai   ktartltmna    ^O    orS   ■    V    Tomm    1S3S    3   to    Sirt  Bi.  S..sud.  t.»6. 

This,  which  we  believe  to  he  an  endrely  new  species,  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Miller  of  the  Bristol  Nursery,  from  seeds  col- 
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lected  in  Texas  by  the  late  Mr.  Drummond.  The  plant  is 
biennial,  and  is  of  easy  culture,  growinp;  and  ripening  its  seeds 
freely  in  the  open  bonier.     (Swrf.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  June.) 

Il86i>.  •£UCHAB1'DITJH  FIkK  f  Hey.    (Fkhd  ndarii,  agrnaUsi  In  iUuiIod  to  Ifaii  app«u*iic*  of  ttal 
■coDctamuin  n~ic4.  f  Mfy.    not    O     pr    1    ap.Kp    P    N.  Amer.    1836    B   pj    BM.  ng.  IMS. 

"A  little  annual  plant,  allied  to  Clarkta,  found  near  the  Rus- 
sian colony  of  Ross,  in  New  Caiifornia,  and  communicated  to  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  from  that  of  the  Emperor 
at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1836.  It  flowers  in  about  six  weeks  from 
the  time  of  germination ;  and,  although  not  to  be  compared  with 
Clarki'a  pulch^lla  in  point  of  beauty,  is  a  neat,  and  by  no  means 
weedy,  plant,  and  perfectly  hardy."  {^Bot.  Reg;  June.) 
VmbeU'tfertE. 

Jm.    Thi  Xiimani.    [XanfAoi,  reUa« ;  (torn  the  jelU>w  lamoilinfl  wltb  wtakh  uni  at 


•ntunduelli  itet    rwind-lHTed   Ji  i_|    cu    I)   |n    W.  nod  R    For  JukuD    1836   S   cs    Bet. 

"Thisextremelycurious  umbelliferous  plant,  so  unlike  in  habit 
to  the  majority  of  individuals  of  this  extensive  natural  order,  is  b 
native  of  New  Holland,  where  it  appears  to  be  not  uncommon." 
The  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish  white,  the  anthers,  and  the  upper 
edge  of  the  germen,  only  being  red.  It  may  be  considered  a 
hardy  green-house  plant.    (Bat.  Mag.,  June.) 

Viubidcea. 

eOL  KONDELE^M 

•nJdiiu  .Ticf .    KCDted    «  O    c  3   J1.«i    R    W.  Indlti    IS3S    C   (.p    Flsr.  Cib.  3G. 

This  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  may  vie  with  the  Ixora  coccinea. 
It  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  humid  stove,  and  to  be  potted  in 
peat,  loam,  and  sand,  using  plenty  of  drainers.  It  is  increased 
slowly  by  cuttings.     [Flat:  Cab.^Juae.) 

CompbsitiE. 

MIS*  •CHRVSOSTEHMA  £«>.    Tni  CnnomHici.    (Fnmi  cilryM,  goU,  ud  Knwiu,  ■  cnm ;  to 

teiWB  mptent  Lni.    tlii«iHng«i''i"A''ot  a    iivo    Y    N.Amerlai    HOT    D    p.1    BoL  Dug.  3S89.   , 
atnoB^mt:    ConAfnli  trtpterl/l. 

"  This  very  handsome  plant,  although  a  well  known  inhabit- 
ant of  our  gardens  for  a  period  of  100  years,  has  not  (perhaps 
for  want  of  novelty  to  recommend  it)  Ibund  a  place  in  any  of 
our  botanical  publications.  It  flowers  from  August  to  October, 
when  the  cold  and  frosu  cause  it  to  perish  down  to  the  roots." 
{Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 
f3»  BEi^nwu  rg«d.  an. 

■undulllum  Wimil     irtKd-JniKif     i    a    orS    ULi    y    CilUOniU    ISM   D    ds    MiuHlBot. 

"  It  most  probably  was  raised  from  imported  seeds  a  few  years 
ago,  but  we  have  no  clue  to  its  history.  It  is  a  handsome  showy 
plant  for  giving  variety  to  the  flower  borders  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  and  will  grow  in  any  common  soil."  {Maund's  Bot. 
Gard.,  June.) 

^icdcete. 

USB.   lIHODODGVDRONpbcniioniiiltai-tiraL.ap.SU.;  A  liidleutaptainilccuin  ^r&  fti^.p  lltt.i 

Aiilu  iKllea  pbamlcu  Sm.  Br.  FL-Omrd.,  t.  UB.,  fitf.  Mag.,  I.  wA.i  A.  (e«fUti  ptaoaics  B^ 

Mag.,  MSB.  -■.  .  3gj_ 

nr.  St^^Ddmi D. Hat    iplmdld    ■  |_|     ipl    10   f    R    hfM    ISSS    L   tp    8«t  B[. IL.|iid. 
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Raised  by  Mr.  Wood,  f^rdener  to  Mrs,  M&y  at  Sydenfaanif 
from  a  plant  of  it,  phceniceum,  fecund^ed  by  S.  catawbi^nsok 
(Slot.  Br.  Ft.-Gard.,  June.) 

Hi/eiroledceie, 

fflQA'NDM  RubHj,  tt  Bdop.    <lnliaiwurarjUa>Finii<iBW»pi>riiUn»Dl>.l 

•oruHlu  M.  a  4  X-iK*    CnccM    J.D    ««    ._    L    CMTMcat    UM    a   l.p    But  n(.19ai 

"  It  was  originally  found  at  the  Quebrada  of  Cotecitn,  at  the 
heijfht  of  2880  it  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  t^  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland.  To  this  country  it  was  introduced  from  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Berlin,  whence  it  was  sent  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland."  It  is  a  tender  stove  shrub,  flowering  at  un- 
certain periods.  (Bot.  Beg.,  June.) 

Scrophularidcea. 

nWa.'REHIfA-yillAl.lboteb.    The  RraiiiiniiA.    (A 


itiuli  fbot.    ChlncH  Jk  A 

a|4o<i|pi>vj:  A.  BluUnbu  UMcA  _  .  .^.^  ^ ^,  _ 

p.  n.i  DifiMlu  tfiULntt  Oarn.  In  Nm.  Cemm.  Aca*.  Im/^  FHnf.,  1^  |l  G4 

This  plant  was  sent  from  the  Impwrial  Garden  at  St.  Peters- 
burg to  that  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  18S5;  and  the  re< 
polled  size  of  the  flowers  excited  great  expectations  as  to  their 
beauty.  The  dinginess  of  their  colour,  however,  so  much  di- 
minishes the  effect  of  their  magnitude,  that  the  plant  is  by  no 
means  distinguished  for  its  ornamental  appearance.  It  succeeds 
best  in  a  cool  green-house.   {Bot,  Reg.,  June.) 

Orchidacex. 


GS     «  1    olii    Y.W    W.  India    UK     D    fj.w    Bat 

This  variety  differs  from  E.  noctljrnum  in  several  respects} 
especially  in  its  much  greater  size,  broader  leaves,  which  are  of 
an  oblong  figure,  and  larger  flowers.  {Hot.  Reg.,  June.) 

BOLBOFKV'LLIJH 

•CDCUHiifli  Undl.    CicoHiul    £  m     ca    1   ]m    r    Hrm  InM    1B3S   I>    pT.tt    Bot  rtc.  Ufi. 

A  pretty  little  species  of  this  extensive  genus,  found  growing 
on  the  cocoa-nut  pnlm  ;  related  to  B.  recurviim  and  6.  tetri- 
gonum  ;  but  is  readily  known  by  its  pnle  flesh-coloured  Sowers, 
serrated  petals,  and  concave  short  lip,  delicately  ciliated  towarda 
the  base.  (Bot.  Beg.,  June.) 

SSStte.  MYA'NTHUS  larMtui  [n.t.w    Fler.oA.S7. 

nr.  •ImizimculitiuXMuX.  fIfrUiiL    unipstUd    £TSi     cu    S    r.mr    O.P    bmenn    IBK   D 

"It  resembles  (as  regards  the  white  labelhim)  the  variety 
published  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  (Bot.  Mag.,  S5U.);  but  differs 
in  the  total  absence  of  spots."    (Fior.  Cab,,  June.) 

»T5.  HAORA'NTKUS  S098  gneUireUui  CUH. 

Tur.  •  Booth bIku  RciD.     BoMh'i     g    A     |>-t     |    a    Fk    Buenot  Ari^    19K   O    t.l    BoLt^. 

It  may  be  considered  as  half-hardy,  requiring  only  protection 
from  frost;  and  thrives  well  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand.  The  flowers  remain  in  perfection  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
Bulbsof  it  were  last  year  presented  to  SirC.  Lemon,  BarL,  M.P., 
by  Captain  T.  B.  Sullivan,  C.B.,  to  whom  they  had  been  for' 
forwarded    from    Maldonado,   where  they   were   collected   by 
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tieut  Jnmes  Sulliven,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  Beagle.  {Bot.  Reg., 
June.)  Mr.  Bootli,  A.L.S.,  ader  vhom  this  plant  ts  named, 
is  tlie  general  superintendent  at  Carclew. 


Art.  I.  The  Norlhern  Flora  ;  containing  the  wild  Plantt  of  tht 
North  of  Scotland.  By  Aiesander  Murray,  M.D.  8vo.  Pari  L, 
pp.  150,  with  an  Appendix.     Edinburgh,  1836. 

CoNctJBRiNG  with  the  author  in  his  opinion  of  the  utility  of 
local  floras,  we  quote  his  apology  for  the  one  before  us  :  ■ — < 

"  It  may  be  birly  obaerred,"  he  bbjs,  "that  the  Scaltuh  Fhnu  of  Ltehfr- 
(bot  and  Hooker  belong  to  the  Bouth  and  West  of  the  kiogdoni,  rather  uiaa 
to  Scotland  in  genend.  At  least,  with  some  knowledge  of  both  theses 
doubtless,  important  and  interesting  contributions  to  botanj,  I  cannot  bring 
to  recollection  any  proof  that  either  of  the  authors  ever  set  foot  on  the 


An^s  to  Nairn  —  unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  the  statement  of  Li^ttcKrt,  in 
his  Preface,  that  he  'truversed  the  kingdom  from  Argyleshire  to  the  county 
of  the  Menms' — while  tbeir  communications  from  correspondents,  relative 
to  that  tract,  particularly  to  Aberdeenshire  and  the  contiguous  counties,  are 
so  meaore  as  scarcely  to  be  wortby  of  notice,  or  of  bemg  taken  into  any 
practical  accounL 

"  With  the  causes  of  this  comparative  deficiency  I  am  unacquainted,  and 
to  discover  these  is  no  part  of  the  object  now  in  view;  as  it  is  enough,  if 
the  present  publication,  besides  being  sanctioned  by  custom,  is  also  proper 
upon  general  grounds.  Upon  this  point,  it  seems  sufficient  to  add  to  the 
above  observations,  that  inferring  the  utility  of  local  Floras  from  their  fr» 
quent  occurrence,  and,  moreover,  considering  the  remarkable  variety  and 
extent  of  our  botanical  stations,  no  one,  it  is  probable,  wilt  contend  that  a 
Flora  of  this  quarter  is  improper  or  unnecessary;  and  that  the  North-east 
of  Scotland  is  either  so  defective  in  materials,  or  so  uninteresting  to  readers, 
that  it  deserves  to  remain  undescribed,  and  to  the  public  in  general,  botanU 
cally  unknown.  No  doubt  the  alpine  parts  of  the  North  are  occasionally 
referred  to  in  the  Scoituh  FloroM  of  LightToot  and  Hooker,  as  well  as  ia 
various  publications  of  the  same  kind,  pertaining  to  BHtain  in  general. 
Valuable  lists,  too,  of  our  rarer  species  are  to  be  found  in  the  EahAargh 
New  PkilotofMcal  Journal,  as  well  as  in  Anderson's  Guide  to  Uie  Hightan£; 
nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  a  copious  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Foi^ 
farsbire,  by  Mr.  George  Don,  is  given  in  Headrick's  Survey  of  that  county. 
These  considerations,  however,  in  no  degree  prevent  or  discourage  an  at- 
tempt  like  the  present.  Indeed,  in  one  respect,  they  ought  rather  to  have 
the  contrary  effbct,  namely,  by  uiuldplying  the  sources  from  which  the  pub- 
lication is  to  be  derived. 

"  The  tract  of  country  which  is  at  present  in  view,  may  be  supposed  lo  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  ieland,  by  an  irr^ular  boundary,  stretching 
from  the  Porfershire  coast  on  the  east,  to  that  of  Sutherland  on  the  west; 
ead  may,  in  a  general  way,  be  said  to  consist  of  that  portion  of  the  east 
and  interior  of  t»cotlaad  wnicb  lies  to  the  north  of  Montrose,  in  addition  to 
the  western  part  of  the  county  of  Sutherland.  This  district  may  be  con- 
sidered as  coDsisting  of  two  great  promontories,  each  making  a  d^ree  of 
approach  to  the  peninsular  form  :  one  of  these  a  large,  and,  for  the  most 
pirt,  a  rather  level  district;  the  other,  mainly,  a  rug^d  alpine  re^on. 
Though  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  understood,  that  no  profession  is  strictly 
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made  of  tbe  preaent  publicMioii  reschioa  beyond  Hontrose;  vet  freqnant 
refereacei  are  nuuie  to  situations  Etill  furtheT  to  the  louth ;  and  ao  aipecta- 
tioD  has  sometimes  been  indulged,  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  supplementaiT 
matter,  which,  on  varioua  accounts,  it  ma^  be  found  necextary  to  give  at  the 
conclusion,  this  Flora  will  be  round  to  siut  any  part  of  the  eaat  of  ScotUod 
northward  of  Dundee." 

The  work  seems  to  be  executed  with  considerable  care, 
though  we  think  it  might  have  been  rendered  much  more  en- 
tertaininf;,  if,  for  example,  the  Flora  of  Berxick-upon-Tweed 
had  been  taken  as  a  model.  Comparing  the  article  i^ixinus  in 
the  two  Floras  (p.  4.  of  the  former,  and  p.  5.  of  the  latter),  it 
will  be  found  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  a  most  interesting 
paragraph,  which  we  could  almost  be  tempted  to  quote;  but 
Dr.  Murray  dismisses  the  tree  with  a  very  few  lines.  He  may, 
perhapSf  say,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  having  reaped  the  field,  has  1^ 
him  only  the  gleanings  of  the  subject;  but  this  will  not  suffice 
to  us  as  an  excuse.  The  more  tnat  has  been  written  on  any 
subject,  the  more  abundant  is  the  store  of  materials  from  which 
to  produce  something  better  than  what  has  hitherto  been  done. 
Surely,  something  might  have  been  said  of  the  dimensions  that 
the  tree  attains  in  the  east  of  Scotland ;  and  some  notice  taken 
of  the  remarkable  specimens.  At  Gordon  Castle,  for  example, 
according  to  the  Return  Paper  filled  up  for  the  Arboretum 
Britannicum,  the  ash  attains  the  height  of  83  ft. ;  at  Mont- 
boddo,  there  is  a  tree,  140  years  planted,  which  is  lOd.  high; 
and  at  Darnawa  Castle  there  is  a  remarkable  ash  tree,  of  which 
a  drawing,  by  Mr.  Steven,  of  Elgin,  has  been  kindly  sent  us 
by  William  M'Leod,  Esq,,  of  which  we  have  given  an  en- 
graving in  the  work  referred  to.  There  are  several  other  re- 
markable ash  trees  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  which,  independently 
of  Dr.  Murray's  local  knowledge  and  correspondence,  he  might 
have  found  described  in  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  Account  of 
the  Moray  Floods,  and  other  works.  It  would  certainly  have 
been  better  to  have  devoted  an  additional  paragraph  or  two  to 
important  plants  like  the  ash,  than  to  have  given  so  many 
habitats  of  plants  of  comparatively  little  consequence.  We 
hope  Dr.  Murray  will  profit  from  this  hint  for  the  future  parts 
of  the  work;  and,  when  it  comes  to  a  second  edition,  which  we, 
sincerely  hope  it  soon  will,  we  trust  lie  will  arrange  Jt  according 
to  the  natural  system. 


Art.  II.  Journal  of  a  Horticultural  Tour  through  Gennany,  Brf. 
gium,  and  Part  of  France,  in  the  Autumn  of  1835.  To  which  it 
added,  a  Catalogue  ^the  different  Species  of  Cactea  in  the  Gardem 
at  Woburn  Abbey.    By  James  Forbes,  A.L.S.)  Corresponding  Meo»- 
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ber  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Author  of  "  Hortus  Wobum- 
CDHi,"  &G.    8vO)  pp.  164. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  spends  his  princely  fortune  in  a 
manner  every  way  worthy  of  a  benevolent  and  enlightened  mind, 
with  his  usual  anxiety  tor  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge, 
very  liberally  and  kindly  proposed,  in  the  autumn  of  18S5, 
"  that  his  head  gardener,  Mr,  Forbes,  should  undertake  a  hor- 
ticultural tour  through  several  parts  of  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
France,  with  a  view  of  inspecting  the  different  collections  uid 
productions  cultivated  in  some  of  the  most  celebrated  horticul- 
tural establishments  in  these  countries."  In  the  work  before  us 
Mr.  Forbes  has  submitted  to  the  public  a  cursory  detail  of  the 
various  gardens  and  objects  that  came  under  his  observation, 
during  a  tour  occupying  eight  weeks ;  and  during  which  period 
be  visited  the  following  towns  and  places,  and  the  gardens 
around  them:  —  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Dresden,  Nurem- 
berg, Munich,  Augsburg,  Ulm,  Eslingen,  Stuttgardt,  Baden, 
Rastadt,  Carlsruhe,  Schwetzingen,  Heidelberg,  Darmstadt, 
Frankfort,  Coblentz,  Bonn,  Cologne,  DusseldorT,  Neuss,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Li^ge,  Namur,  Mons,  Alh,  Enghetm,  Brussels, 
Waterloo,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Malines,  Louvain,  Valenciennes, 
Paris  (where,  at  the  Jardin  des  Fiantes,  Mr.  Forbes  found 
Mr.  W.  Douglas,  a  young  man  lately  sent  to  that  garden  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire),  Versailles,  Montreuil,  Vitry,  Houen, 
Dieppe,  Brighton;  where  he  arrived  on  October  l^.,  having  lef^ 
Ix>ndon  on  August  19. 

We  have  accompanied  Mr.  Forbes  through  all  these  places, 
and  the  gardens  round  them,  with  much  pleasui'e;  this  being, 
no  doubt,  gready  enhanced  by  our  having  seen  almost  the  whole 
of  them  more  than  once.  We  wish,  for  the  sake  of  encouraging 
other  gentlemen  to  indulge  their  gardeners  in  such  a  trip,  that 
Mr.  Forbes  had  stated  the  expense;  but  this,  exclusive  of  pur- 
chases, and  of  the  expense  of  the  packet  to  and  from  England, 
could  not,  we  think,  amount  to  more  than  10/.  or  121.  a  week. 
A  wealthy  and  liberal  proprietor  might  indulge  his  gardener 
with  two  or  three  weeks'  expenses,  from  one  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing motives:  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  as  a  means  of  his 
gardener's  personal  improvement,  and  as  a  means  of  procuring 
new  plants  to  enrich  his  collection,  and  establishing  a  gardening 
correspondence  for  the  same  object. 

The  following  extract  from  the  preface  will  give  a  very  good 
Idea  of  what  a  gardener  may  expect  as  a  result  of  a  few  weeks' 
visit  to  the  Continent :  — 

"The  reader  will  easily  understand,"  Mr.Forbes  ot»erTes,"thBt  it  required 
the  utmost  diligence  on  m;  part  to  fulfil  the  objects  1  had  in  view.  Yet  I 
-was  enabled  to  investigate  such  modes  of  culture  as  were  adopted  in  the 
principal  gardens,  where  the  produce  appeared  in  anj  way  sup^or  to  our 
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[j  nci^nuDted  whh  the  dUfei 
year,  would  liave  required  a  reudeace  of  maajr 
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months. 

"  In  the  mode  of  forcing  fruits,  and  muiBftement  of  Ihe  kitchen-garden  de- 
partment, the  English  gardener  will  find  but  little  Bbroad  superior  to  whu  he 
IS  daily  accustomed  to  see  at  home.  It  must,  however,  be  obnerved,  that  the 
■eal  and  anxiety  (Usplayed  throughout  Qerraan^  in  the  culdration  and  increase 
of  their  collections  of  plants  are  in  nu  w^y  inferior  to  our  own.  In  fact,  in 
Bucculent  plants  the;  far  surpasa  ut;  more  particularly  in  thrir  collectioni  of 
C^tete,  which  appeared  to  be  a  favourite  tribe  in  the  principal  establishuienta 
on  the  Continent.  They  are  certainly  deacrving  of  a  more  extensite  cultivi^ 
don  in  thi«  country  than  they  hare  hitherto  obtained.  Their  various  ahapes, 
numerous  spi  nes,  anglef ,  and  the  splendid  flowers  of  many  of  the  apectea, 
form  an  interesting  and  pleasing  addition  to  our  botanicHi  establishments; 
and,  of  all  the  ptunta  requiring  the  protection  of  the  green-house  and  artificial 
beat,  the  CtcUae  may  be  cultivated  at  the  least  expeoae,  and  exact  less  attend- 
ance than  is  generally  requisite  for  hot-house  plants.  The  PUnta  are  also 
eitenaively  cnitivated  throughout  the  Continent ;  and,  notwithstanding  many 
of  them  are  cultivated  in  gloomv  habitations,  they  were,  in  general,  very 
healthy;  and  evidently  more  suitable  inhabitants  for  such  structtirea  than  the 
deciduous  or  hard-wooded  species.  The  hot'liouses  erected  for  the  cultivation 
■of  phinta,  throughout  the  Prussian  dominions,  consist  of  opMjue  roofa,  fiir- 
oisbed  only  with  upright  lights,  which  are  ill  adapted  to  the  flowering  or 
briojring  to  perfection  many  of  the  tender  species. 

"  In  most  parks  of  Uerrtiany,  the  pleasure-frotinds  are  very  deficient  in 
evergreens,  froKt  being  so  intense  in  that  country  that  the  Ahodod^ndron 
pAnttcum,  jl'rbutus,  Laurustinus,  ^phne,  Portugal,  and  even  common,  laurel, 
require  the  protection  of  the  green-house  during  the  winter  season.  If  these 
grounds,  however,  are  deficient  in  evergreens,  they  are  richly  decorated,  in 
most  instanceii,  with  omamenlal  vases,  statues,  and  numerous  groups  of  fine 
(culpture,  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  embellishment  of  a  pleasure-fround. 
Aa  lar  as  architecture  and  sculpture  are  concerned,  the  Continental  royal  gar- 
dens far  surjpaas  those  in  England;  but  there  did  aot  appear  to  me,  in  the 
quarters  I  visited,  to  be  a  spirit  for  garden  improvement  equal  to  that  which 
it  so  generally  prevalent  in  this  country."  (p.  viii.) 


Art.  III.  The  Floritt't  Magazine  ;  a  Register  of  the  netoeil  and  moil 
beauliful  Varieliei  of  Florists'  Flowers.  Drawn  from  Nature,  en- 
graved and  coloured  in  the  most  finiahed  style.  Bj  Frederick  W. 
Smith.     Royal  8vo.    London. 

We  noticed  the  first  number  of  this  work  (Vol,  XI.  p.  425.) 
with  approbation;  and  we  have  now  to  announce  Ihe  completion 
of  the  first  voUime,  which  took  place  with  No.  xii.  for  June  last. 
It  has,  as  we  expected,  fully  maintained  the  character  of  the  first 
number,  for  the  fidehty  and  beauty  of  the  drawings  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  may  be  safely  pronounced  as  by  far  the  handsomest  work  on 
florists'  flowers  which  has  hitherto  been  produced  in  this  country. 
The  practical  directions  are  cleverly  drawn  up,  and  the  unini- 
^ted  reader  is  taught  how  to  make  cuttings,  layers,  to  bud,  to 
inarch,  and  to  cross-lecundate,  by  means  not  only  of  words,  but 
by  wood-cuts.  The  following  extract  from  the  preface  gives  a 
just  idea  of  the  work : — 

"  It  is  wholly  origiual  in   its  figures  and  in  its  letterprets. 
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The  first  volame,  now  complete,  contains  72  highly  iinished  por- 
traits of  those  varieties  in  greatest  esteem,  drawn  from  speci- 
mens in  the  highest  state  of  perfection  ;  besides  occasional  wood- 
cuts of  new  plants,  and  illustrations  of  every  operation  in  which 
there  was  a  possibility  of  ambiguity ;  and  no  expense  or  labour 
has  been  spared  to  render  the  work  pleasing,  instructive,  and 
practically  useful.  Every  flower  which  we  figure  is  drawn  and 
coloured  from  the  flower  itself,  while  in  the  very  bloom  of  its 
beauty ;  and  every  mode  of  treatment  which  we  recommend  is 
that  which  is  practised  by  the  most  successful  cultivntor  of  the 
species;  and,  in  most  instances,  it  comes  directly  from  the  breeder 
or  the  grower  of  the  specimen  which  we  figure.  It  gives  us 
pleasure  to  add,  that  we  can  confidently  rely  on  the  invariable 
support  of  all  the  more  eminent  breeders  and  growers  of  flowers, 
both  for  the  choicest  specimens,  and  for  the  most  improved  modes 
of  treatment." 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  first  volume  are,  Aurfcula,  Al- 
slrcem^ria,  Amaryllis,  Chrysanthemum,  Camellta,  Carnation, 
Campanula,  D^hlta,  Gaultheria,  Gladiolus,  Hyacinth,  Aarcissus, 
PiAisies,  Primrose,  Pinks,  Polyanthus,  Pelargoniums,  Picotees, 
Phl6x,  Rhodochlton,  Rose,  ifhododendron.  Tulip,  Tigridia, 
ferb^na,  and  Window- Gardening. 


Art.  IV.  Praelieal  Remarht  on  the  Failure  of  the  Potato  Crop  ; 
with  lattructions  how  to  Remedy  the  Evil,  By  William  Stent, 
Nursery  and  Seedsman,  East  Stoclcwith,  near  Gainsburgh,  Lincoln- 
shire.'   8vo,  pp.  19.     Gainsburgh. 

The  remote  cause  of  the  failures  in  the  potato  Mr,  Stent  at- 
tributes to  our  late  very  mild  winters ;  another,  and  proximate 
cause  is,  the  wretched  manner  in  which  the  potatoes  are  kept 
through  winter,  in  heaps  thatched  with  straw,  and  covered  with 
earth;  in  which  state  they  heat  and  vegetate  immediately,  and 
have  quite  exhausted  themselves  before  the  planting  season; 
and  a  third  cause  is,  too  late  planting. 

"  Potatoes,"  Mr.  Stent  atys,  ought  to  be  "  all  planted  bj  the  last  wedc  in 
April,  or,  st  the  latest,  bj  the  first  week  in  May ;  and,  to  accomplish  this,  evirrt 
possible  exertion  ought  to  be  made  to  prepare  the  ground  in  autumn.  Where 
the  laad  is  not  in  dan^r  of  being  flooded  during  winter,  the  manure  should 
be  worked  into  the  Lind  in  autumn,  and  incorporated  with  the  Boit,  so  that 
the  young  fibres  may  receive  the  benefit  of  it ;  which  tbej  cannot  do  under 
the  old  system  t>f  coufining  the  manure  close  to  the  potatoes  when  planted  in 
the  rows," 

Mr.  Stent  next  describes  the  course  of  treatment  which  be 
would  recommend  to  be  pursued  wiih  potatoe  tubers  in  autamoj 
which  are  intended  for  planting  in  the  following  spring. 
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wdgfaing  about  four  ounces.  These  thould  be  taken  and  laid  thiolf  on  a  piece 
of  clear  ground,  or  on  shoK  gnua,  where  they  abould  remain  at  least  tfareo 
weeka,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  air  night  and  day,  atx^longer, 
ahould  the  weather  permit,  until  they  become  quite  green.  If  there  be  fxij 
fear  of  Irost,  they  must  be  covered  over  with  a  ttiin  covering  of  straw,  to  pre- 
vent the  frost  from  injuring  them ;  but  the  covering  should  be  taken  off  again 
BE  soon  as  a  change  of  weather  takes  place.  While  they  are  thus  lyinft  on  th« 
ground,  let  them  be  watered  over  twice  a  week  with  a  solution  of  udtpetre 
and  water  in  the  following  proportioog :  in  ten  gallons  of  spring  or  river-water, 
dissolve  hdf  a  pound  of  Mltpctrc,  and  let  this  he  apnlied  by  a  watering-pan 
with  the  rose  on."  [Tbe  intention  of  this  solution,  Mr.  Stent  informs  us  by 
letter,  is  to  harden  the  akin  of  the  potatoes,  and  thus  to  strengthen  their  vege- 
tative powers,  by  keeping  them  perfectly  dormant.]  "  When  they  hare  lain 
in  this  state  about  ten  days,  it  would  be  advisable  to  turn  them  over ;  and, 
after  remaining  the  time  before  specified,  a  place  should  be  prepared  to  pie 
them  down  for  winter;  which  should  be  done,  if  possible,  in  a  shady  situation 
OD  the  north  side  of  a  building  or  high  hedge.  A  circular  piece  of  ground 
must  be  cleared  about  Sit.  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  must  be  placed 
the  ventilator,  as  represented  in  the  plate."  [This  ventilator  is  a  lube,  ^in., 
or  Sin.,  or  a  foot  square,  the  fiides  being  formed  of  strips  of  wood,  Sin.  broad, 
u)d  I  in.  thick,  with  openings  between  the  strips  2  in.  wide :  below,  it  com. 
nunicatea  with  an  air-drain  made  under  the  floor  of  the  heap,  and  above  with 
■  cap,  which  may  be  taken  off,  or  jiut  on,  at  pleasure.  The  same  principle  is 
extensively  employed  in  Scotland,  in  ventilating  corn-ricks  which  have  been 
put  up  late  in  the  season.]  "  This  should  be  kept  perfectly  upright,  and  the 
itatoes  placed  round  it,  the  quanlily  not  to  exceed  thirty  or  furty  bushels, 
being  done,  the  next  thing  will  be  to  cover  the  whole  down  neatly  with 
straw,  not  more  than  2  in.  thick.  In  this  state  let  them  remain  a  week  or  ten 
days,  or  more,  according  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather;  then  cover  them 
about  6  in.  thick  with  earth,  keeping  the  ventilator  continually  open  at  the  top, 
except  in  severe  frost,  when  it  can  be  easily  closed  by  a  whlsp  of  straw  or  hay. 


E?' 
Th 


The  whole  of  the  sides  of  the  pie  might  be  covered  down  with  litter,  or  potato 
tops:  in  this  state  they  may  remain  until  the  weatho'  becomes  more  severe, 
when  the  litter  may  be  taken  off,  and  about  6  in.  more  of  earth  added,  and  the 
whole  beaten  well  down  with  a  spade.  Aller  this  the  litter  may  be  replaced, 
every  person  exercLunc  his  own  judgment  whether  this  covenng  should  be 
iocreaaed  or  diminished,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  mild  winters  the  covering  might  be  diminished,  whereas  in  very  severe 
winters  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  it. 

"  The  advantages  of  the  ventilator  will  be  seen  by  its  allowing  the  evapora- 
tion to  pass  off  the  whole  depth  of  the  pie:  by  this  means  the  potatoes  will 
be  kept  in  a  cold  dormant  state,  and  will  not  grow  until  the  time  of  planting; 
consequently,  the  centre  eye  will  be  preserved,  which  will  always  grow  tbe 
first  and  the  strongest;  and  therefore  the  potato,  possessing  all  its  inherent 
powers  of  vegetation,  mUEtt,  of  course,  make  a  much  stronger  shoot  than  those 
which  have  been  previously  exhausted  as  before  descril>ed."  (p.  14.) 

The  rationale  of  ihe  progress  of  tbe  young  plant  is  thus 
^ven :  — 

"  From  the  base  of  this  shoot  immediately  proceed  the  fibres  or  roots  which 
support  the  ensuing  plant  in  an  horizontal  direction.  Above  these  proceed, 
in  the  same  direction,  the  laterals,  or  side  shoots,  which  produce  the  tuber  or 
potato;  and,  as  soon  as  the  fibres  are  sufficient  to  support  the  shoot,  the 
original  plant  is  of  no  further  service  :  the  fibres  then  become  the  support  of 
the  pUnt.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  tuber,  or  potato,  receives  its  nourish- 
ment or  support  from  the  sap,  which  passes  in  the  main  stem  from  which 
these  laterals  proceed.  This  operation  is  carried  on  by  the  ebtung  and  flowing 
of  the  sap,  and  is  caused  by  attraction  end  repulnon,  which  depend  upon  the 
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riternMe  action  of  heat  and  cold.  Consequently,  when  the  attnoaphere  which 
BiUTOunJs  the  plant  b  at  a  higher  d^reeof  teni|)eraturethan  the  soil  in  which 
the  roots  arctnen,  of  course,  the  sup  is  ascending.  Likewise,  when  the  soil  ia 
which  the  roots  are  b  at  a  higher  ilegree  nf  temperature  than  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  the  plant,  then  the  sap  is  in  a  descending  motion.  Now,  I  am 
BBtisBed  that  it  is  Irom  this  descending  current  oF  the  sap  that  the  tuber  or 
potato  reccires  its  nourishment,  and  not  immediately  from  the  fibres,  or  the 
■oil.  This  is  seen,  for  instaace,  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of  the  potatoes  just 
below  the  surface:  the  consequence  is,  oiat  the  tubers  will  not  grow  any 
more ;  therefore  no  potatoes  ought  to  be  suff^ired  to  remain  in  tlie  ground 
after  the  tops  arc  decayed,  or  cut  down  by  the  frosL"  (p.  15.) 

Mr.  Stent  finds  this  mode  of  treatment  to  produce  one  fourth 
part  more  of  crop  than  the  old  mode.  He  states  this,  not  only 
from  his  own  experience,  the  details  of  which  he  has  given,  but 
on  that  of  a  friend,  a  farmer,  who  has  cultivated  potatoes  for 
the  market  for  the  last  twenty  years.  We  recommend  the 
pamphlet  to  such  of  our  readers  as  cultivate  the  potato  exten- 
sively ;  though  we  regret  that  the  price  is  so  high  as  2s.  6d.  for 
only  nineteen  widely  printed  pages  of  large  type,  and  a  very 
indifferent  woodcut. 


Art.  V.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Arcbiteclure,  SfC,  lalc{^  published;  with  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting. 

Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 

the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  in  Dublin,  during  the  Week 

ffomihe  lOM  to  the  \5lk  of  August,  183.5,  inclusive;  with  an 

alphabetical  List  of  the  Memders  enrolled  in  Dublin.     4to,  129 

pages.     Various  plates  and  woodcuts.     Dublin,  1835. 

This,  from  the  preface,  appears  to  be  the  production  of  Philip 

Dixon  Hardy,  a  printer  in  Dublin,  and  the  conductor  of  that 

deservedly  popular  journal,  the  Dublin  Pmn^f  Magazine.     The 

volume  is  very  neatly  got  up;  and,  considering  the  mnss  of  matter, 

and  the  number  of  engravings  nnd  woodcuts,  it  is  very  cheap. 

We  were  anxious  to  see  it,  chiefly  on  account  of  a  paper  by  Dr. 

Atman,  "  On  a  Ndtural  Arrangement  of  Plunts  according  lo  the 

Natural  System;"  but  the   doctor's  system  does  not  appear  to 

us  to  be  sufficiently  developed  to  be  applied  either  in  a  garden 

or  in  a  herbarium.     Mr.  Niven's   plan    (of  which  an  account  is 

given  in  this  Magazine,  Vol.  XII.  p.  118.)  is  noticed  in  p.  19. 

of  the  book  before  us,  and  Dr.  Atman's  in  p.  60. ;  a  plan  of  the 

latter  being  given  in   the  Appendix,   No.  2.      We   should   like 

much  to  see  a  plan  of  this  kind  given  in  such  detail  as  to  render 

it  suitable  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  a  lar^e  scale,  or  even  in  a 

small  garden,  where  the  groups  might  be  separated  by  grovel 

walks  and  box  edgings;  or,  as  we  think  would  be  better,  by 

walks  paved  with  clinkers,  with  edgings  of  brick,  stone,  or  slate. 

Vol.  XIIl.  — No.6§.  t 
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We  should  be  most  happy  to  sk&  Dr.  Alman's  plan  fully  explained, 
being  quite  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  the  natural  to  the  Lin- 
neean  system ;  though  the  latter  is  unavoidably  followed  in  most 
botanic  gardens,  from  the  \ery  limited  space  which  cau  be 
afforded  for  this  kind  of  display. 

GERMANY. 

Practische  Anleitvtig  zta-  Fntchtireiberei.  Nach  Zxanzigjahriger 
Er/ahningjiir  Lchrcr  uitd  Zoglhige  tier  Gilrtnerei  and  Garlen~ 
fretmde  bearbeilel  von  C.  J.  Finllemann,  Kbnigl,  Hofgiirtner, 
Lfkrer  bet  der  Koiiigl.  Gartner  Lchranstalt  zu  Potsdam,  A 
practical  Introduction  to  the  Forcing  of  Fruits,  drawn  from 
Twenty  Years'  Experience,  &c.  Svo,  175  pages,  and  two 
copperplates.     Potsdam,  1837- 

This  is  an  excellent  little  work,  illustrated  by  very  neat  en- 
gravings ;  and,  though  the  whole  of  it  is  not  exactly  suited  to  the 
chmate  of  England,  there  are  so  many  excellent  things  in  the 
book,  that,  in  some  future  Number,  we  shall  probably  give 
part  of  it  in  an  English  dress. 

Die  P/auen-Imel.  Ein  poelisches  Gemalde  von  F.  K.  Keil.  Ed.  3,, 
10  pages.     Potsdam,  18S6. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  "  poetical  picture,"  is  a  perspective 
elevation  of  the  palm-house  in  the  Pfauen-Insel,  of  a  solid  pa- 
ralletogrammic  form,  apparently  between  50  A.  and  60  (I.  high ; 
but,  no  scale  or  dimensions  being  given,  we  are  unable  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  palm-houses  of  this  country,  Austria,  or  France. 


BappoTt  fait  par  M,  Rendu,  U  \6  Mars,  1836,  aunom  de  la 
Commission  Chargie  iTindiyuer  d  la  Sociite  Us  Moyens  les  j^us 
efficaces  pour  la  Destruction  du  Ver  Blanc  et  du  Hanneton.  Svo. 
32  pages.     Paris,  1636. 

Le  Bon  Jardinier,  Almanack  pour  VAnnie  1837,  accompagtti 
d'tme  Bevue  Horticole.  Paris.  12mo,  price  7  francs;  in 
London,  7s. 

This  excellent  and  well-known  work  goes  on  with  renewed 
vigour.  The  Seoue  Horticole  contains  notices  of  what  the  ex- 
perienced and  judicious  editors,  M.  Audot  and  M.  Poiteau,  con- 
sider some  of  the  principal  improvements  made  in  France  and 
Britain  during  the  past  year.  Among  the  latter  are,  Mr.  For- 
syth's pot  for  striking  cuttings,  and  Mr.  Niven's  plan  for  a  na- 
tural arrangement,  both  from  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  Our 
much  esteemed  and  eminently  scientific  correspondent,  M.  Vil- 
morin,  has  noticed  the  Qttinoa,  the  Ptnus  austriaca,  the  Victoria 
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viieat,  and   other  agricultural  novelties,  which  we  bad  previ- 
ously mentioned  in  this  Magazine. 

Catalogue  et  Prix'Courant  pour  1837  de  la  Collection  des  Plantes 
de  L.  Jacob-Maioi/,  Hortkalteur,  Rue  Neuvitle  mr  Avroy,  d 
Li^ge.     8vo,  55  pages.     Li^ge. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  I.  General  Notices. 
Equstable  Rent  fir /arming  Land,  —  "  We  vcDture  to  say  thattbe  farmer 
wiU  never  feel  comfortable  until  his  landlord  shell  agree  to  chare  with  him  both 
proBperity  and  dietreas.  The  writer  of  these  remarkB,  himself  a  landlord,  saw 
this  long  BiLice ;  and,  having  brought  the  tenants  od  his  own  lands  (with  some 
difficulty  it  ta  true)  to  uuderstand  the  subject,  and  to  see  the  propriety  of 
mutual  gain  or  loss  being  insured  by  r^pilating  reut  by  prices,  he  has  had  the 
high  satufaction  of  seeing  his  tenants,  not  only  contented,  but  anxiously  de- 
siring high  prices,  that  tbey  might  pay  him  a  better  rent.  Not  only  has  he 
that  satisfactioQ,  but  every  one  of  them,  feeling  himself  secure  from  loss,  has 
gone  on  with  activity  to  execute  extensive  improvements,  and  to  reclaim 
waste  land;  thus  amply  compensating  to  their  landlord  any  imaginai;  loss 
which  short-sighted  persona  are  apt  to  dread."  (Z>  Couleur,  on  ^  Farietiet, 
Fropertiei,  and  Ctainjicafion  of  Wheat.     &otanan,.Feb.  B.  ie37.> 

A  limple  Mtnae-trap.  —  To 
■et  the  trap  :. —  On  a  crust  of 
cheese,  about  half  an  inch  hirii, 
set  the  brim  of  a  cup,  and  on  the 
tip  of  its  base  rest  the  brim  of 
a  basin,  aa  shown  by  fig.  106. 
To  take  the  mouse  out ;  —  Turn 
the  basin  round  tilt  the  tul  ^h 
pears,  by  which  pop  the  prisoner 
into  water-  To  cottagers  thia 
n:ay  be  useful,  beinv  nmple, 
cheap,  and  ready.  I  nave  seen 
twenty-four  mice  destroyed  in 
.  one  nay  by  this  means.  —  A. 
David.  London,  Jan.  t.  1836. 
To  deitr^  the  Lanue  of  the  Cockchafer  —  On  the  occasbn  of  a  secret  com- 
position being  announced,  lately,  for  the  destrucdon  of  the  white  worm  (the 
Wvie  of  the  cockchafer),  M.  Letellier  de  Saint-Leu-Tavemy  has  made  known 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  that,  since  1835,  he  has  communicated  to  the 
Society  of  Natural  History  experiments,  proving  that  the  greater  number  of 
poisons,  which  are  the  most  active  on  man,  have  scarcely  anv  effect  on  these 
lame,  and  that  alkalies  (cyanuses)  are  tiie  most  speedy,  oie  most  certain, 
end  the  least  expensive  means  of  destroying  then,  without  injuring  vMetatioa. 
In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  he  has  made  use  of  the  residuum  of  the  cal- 
cination of  animal  matter  with  alkali  (potash  or  liraoi  which  is  impure 
(cyanuse).  He  saj's  the  success  is  satisfactory,  and  he  has  restored  sickly 
shrubs  tofiill  vegetation  which  were  supposed  to  be  devoured  by  these  insects. 
He  owns,  however,  that  he  could  not  repeat  bis  eiperiioent*  in  1B36. 
iVHerme,,  Feb.  1837.) 

Flved  Bordert.  —  The  vigour  with  which  males  of  the  genus  Crlnum,  and 
many  other  plants,  grow  out  of  doors  against  the  front  wall  of  a  stove,  per- 
suades me  that  a  great  variety  of  plants  might,  with  a  little  care,  be  pultifated 
better  in  the  open  groand  than  under  glass,  if  the  border  in  which  they  art 
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to  grpw  were  flued  underground,  and  «  tsrpauling,  or  nnj  nter-proof  cover- 
ing, placed  over  them  at  the  times  when  it  might  be  requiHite  to  exclude 
eidier  rain  or  cold.  The  covering  might  hnng  on  the  two  sides  of  a  strong 
loni^tndiDe]  pole,  like  the  two  slopes  of  a  roof,  and  be  made  to  roll  up  either 
with  or  without  a  spriDg.  There  ere  many  plants  which  senn  to  enjoj  a  cool 
atmosphere,  but  will  not  flower  or  thrive  vigorously  without  the  stimulus  of 
bested  earth  at  the  root.  Having  chosen  a  situation  where  a  furnace  and 
boiler  could  be  placed  under  ground,  I  would  carry  the  smoke-flue  as  far  as 
ha  beat  would  extend  on  one  side,  and  hot-water  or  steam-pipea  in  a  different 
direction,  as  nii)>bt  be  found  convenient,  enclosed  in  a  stone  or  brick  flue,  to 
aa  great  a  length  as  its  influence  might  reach.  In  such  a  border,  ]  believe,  the 
genus  Hed  jchium,  and  many  others,  would  flower  perfectly,  with  the  asaist- 
ance  of  fire,  in  the  sumnwr,  requiring  nothing  ia  winter  but  a  covering  to 
ttirow  off  the  wet;  and  the  heat  might  be  turned  into  other  pipes,  for  the 
advantage  of  plants  which  might  require  the  warmth  in  winter  rather  than  in 
the  suDimer.  If,  in  front  of  a  wall,  a  movable  veranda,  which  might  be 
either  ornamental,  or  made  of  thatched  hnnlleH  or  hurdle-gale*,  would  throw 
off  the  wet,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  injury  in  winter  ;  for  many  shrubs 
will  endurt^  the  access  of  severe  frust  to  the  hrad,  if  all  wet  can  be  effectually 
eKcUiiled  from  the  base  of  the  stem  and  from  the  root  by  any  sloped  hewling. 
Under  such  a  veranda,  with  occanonal  heat  to  (he  flue,  during  the  ear^ 
summer,  and,  perhaps,  in  severe  frost,  Amarjilif,  Bninsvgia,  Bi'iphaoe, 
Nerinf,  HKmAnthus,  and  all  the  allied  genera  of  African  bulbs,  as  well  as  the 
South  American,  would  cert^iinly  succeed  better  than  with  any  other  treat- 
ment. 1  believe  that  not  only  (hose,  but  even  some  of  the  tropical  cnnums, 
would  succeed  better  than  in  a  stove,  and,  probably,  many  shruln  which  might 
not  be  expected  to  live  there.  The  advantiige  of  a  veranda  or  pent  cover- 
ing, however  rude,  on  ihe  nonh  side  of  a  wall,  for  the  protection  of  half-hardy 
plants,  such  as  Camellia  japdnica,  the  Asiatic  ipeciea  o I' Rhododendron,  &c  ,  is 
not  sufficiently  known.  It  is  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  access  of  the 
sun  that  makes  such  plants  liable  to  injury ;  and  a  south  aspect,  whether  in 
summtT  or  winter,  i»  prejudicial  to  them.  I  believe  that  the  covering  of  a 
pent  roof,  in  a  northern  aspect,  without  any  flue,  is  more  congenial  lo  those 
plants  than  a  green-house,  care  bmng  taken  to  prevent  any  heavy  rain  or  suow 
from  being  driven  upon  them  by  a  strong  north  wind,  which  is  easily  lione  bv 
banging  mats  along  in  front  in  such  an  emergency,     (jterbert'i  Amaiyllidiicat.} 


AaT.  II.     Foreign  Noticet. 
FRANCE, 

Thb  beautiful  ffol-hautei  of  M.  Tau'm  at  Douai  contaiL 

lection  of  mre  plants,  inani^ed  with  the  g^eate^t  care,  by  bis  excellent  gar- 
dener, Calot.  The  collection  of  Orch'dese  in  these  hot-houses  far  surpasses 
that  of  every  other  in  France.  Many  of  them  have  not  vet  been  described  by 
botanikts ;  and  other  known  species  have  been  procured  from  England,  without 
regard  to  expense.     (L'Ji'cAo  dii  Monde  SavatU,  May  13.  1837.} 

SPAIN. 
(Coitli7iued/ni«  Vol.  XII,  p.  367.) 
Thuja  artienlaia.—  Capinin  Cook  has  the  merit,  in  common  with  the  con- 
sul at  Morocco,  Mr.  Dnimmond,  of  discovering  the  tree  which  produces  the 
timber  of  unparalleled  duntbilitj;,  known  in  Sjiain  and  the  north  of  Africa 
as  the  alrrce,  and  which  Capuin  Conk  and  Mr.  Dnunmond  have  ascer. 
tained  to  be  the  TTiUja  Brtituliilu  of  Vahl.  In  England  it  is  a  frame 
evergreen  tree,  which  may  be  found  at  Messrs.  Loddigea's  and  in  aome 
Other  nurseriea.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanicat  Cabinet  end  in  the  Nomrau 
Z>u  Hamel.    There  ia  a  speciinen  of  the  timber  at  the  UotticuJtural  Souety'a 
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rooiTiR  in  Regent  Street.  Wlien  m  Cordova,  Captain  Cook,  with  the  oasii^ 
■nee  ofa  workman,  ascended  the  roof  of  an  old  Muoriiih  churcb,  and  "  found 
a  jiart  of  the  original  woodwork,  most  of  which  haa  been  replaced  by  pine,  in 
consequence  of  decay  from  the  penetrating  of  the  water  throngh  the  tiles, 
which  are  hud  too  horiiootally.  The  onder  part,  which  was  seen  from  the 
mosque,  and  formed  the  ceiling,  was  unpainted,  the  side  of  each  plank  being 
slightly  carved  on  the  edges ;  and  it  has  now  the  colour  of  old  oak  or  chestnut. 
This  ia  the  aitrce  of  the  old  writers,  which  has  hitherto  baffled  enquiry  as  to 
the  tree  which  produced  it.  It  is  resinous  and  fine-grained,  quite  unlike  the 
various  pinea  which  I  subsequently  found  formed  the  woodwork  of  the 
Alhanihra,  the  Alcazar  of  Seville,  and  other  Moorish  works,  or  that  of  any 
pine  1  am  acquainted  with.  There  are  traditions  of  its  growing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  no  tree  answering  the  description  is  to  be  heard  ofi  nor  have  I 
found  it  in  an^  botanical  work.  The  decisive  proof  of  its  not  being  an  ind^ 
genoiis  tree,  ia  Its  not  being  mentioned  in  the  curiouK  book  of  Arab  agriculture^ 
written  by  a  Moor  of  Seville,  in  the  1  Sth  century,  and  translated  bv  Banqueri, 
He  dedicates  a  large  portion  of  his  book  to  the  enumeration  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  JeHcribing  their  qualities,  modea  of  culture,  even  to  transplanting  larg* 
treps,  and  knew  as  well  as  the  profeaaors  of  the  present  day  the  mode  of  eflecC- 
iug  it  ( the  consequences  of  moving  trees  from  btul  to  good  soil,  or  the  reverse; 
thai  some  sorts  bore  the  meddling  with  their  roots  better  than  others  j  and 
moat  other  arcana  of  the  art,  which  are  beheved  to  be  modem  discoveries. 
He  names  variouii  sorts  of  pines,  hut  never  mentions  or  alludes  to  the  alerce, 
which  it  is  certain  he  must  have  known  had  it  been  indigenous,  or  even  culti- 
vated. The  subject  is  well  worth  enquiry,  as  few  woods  are  known  cajiable 
of  resistiiu,  as  this  has  done,  the  effects  of  a  period  of  nine  centurieii ;  the 
•pecimen  1  ^leak  of  being  perfectly  uninjured.  Since  my  return  to  England, 
1  have  been  shown  a  communication  mode  to  the  Horticultural  Sociely  by 
Mr.  Drummond,  consul  at  Tangier,  who  had  been  engaged  in  ioveatigating  the 
species  which  has  received  the  name  of  aUrce  in  Spain.  It  appears  quite 
clear,  from  his  account,  that  this  tree  is  the  2'huja  articul^ta,  which  grows  in 
the  mountains  of  Barbary,  and  of  which  a  larf^e  plank  had  been  sent  from 
Tangier,  and  maybe  seen  in  the  Society's  rooms  m  It^nt  Street.  It  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  those  eng.iged  in  procuring  timber  for  the  navy,  and 
for  other  purposes  requiring  durability.  I  have  subsequently  made  every 
enijuiry,  and  consulted  every  autburicy,  without  hndine  a  trace  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  tree  in  Spain.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  in  a  work  of  such 
sanctity  as  a  mosque,  intended  to  be  second  only  to  that  of  Mecca,  wood 
known  by  that  ingenious  people  to  be  so  durable  should  be  transported  from 
Africa  for  the  puri>oBe."  (vol.i.  p.  4,  5.) 

Gardeni  of  Spain.  — The  following  notices  are  selected  from  different  parts 
of  the  Sketihei.  On  the  outskirts  of  Granada,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls,  are  gardens,  and  vast  quantities  of  cactus,  the  fruit  of  which  in  sunimer 
affords  salutary  food  for  the  poorer  classes.  At  Malaga  there  is  a  beautiful 
alamedo  (public  walk),,  and  the  eastern  beach  serves  for  promenades  of 
greater  length.  "  In  an  angle  beyond  the  river,  backed  by  the  chain  which 
bounds  the  Vega  to  the  west,  is  Churriana,  a  village  resorted  to  in  summer 
and  autumn :  a  kind  of  Frescati  to  the  Malagiienians.  An  individual  has  made 
a  garden  and  grounds,  of  which  the  progress  of  a  few  years  shows  what 
might  be  effected  with  industry  in  this  delii-'ious  climate."  (vol.  i.  ^p.  19.)  Id 
the  defile  of  Xixonn,  near  Alicante,  there  is  a  fine  Moorish  cattle,  and  gardena 
producing  great  quantities  of  fruiL  The  village  of  Campo  de  Orgiva,  on  the 
Sierra  Nenida,  is  well  built,  with  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens.  The  village 
of  Lanjaron  near  it,  and  from  which  the  eternal  snow  of  the  Bummits  of  the 
mountains  la  aeen  in  the  distance,  is  surrounded  with  the  richest  vegetation, 
"  It  is  embosomed  amid  the  mulberry,  chestnut,  ilex,  and  the  olive,  with  the 
lemon,  orange  and  palm.  The  vines  are  trained  on  treen,  as  in  Italy-  The 
■Uipe  terminates  abruptly  below  in  a  deep  barraaco,  or  ravine,  of  which  tha 
oppmite  side  rises  like  a  colossal  waL :  a  detached  peak  is  crowned  by  t 
Y  3 
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ruined  caalle.  In  the  valley  below  ore  millx  like  those  of  Italy.  Far  to  the 
touth,  o*er  a  n<)ge  cHlled,  par  exceUmce,  the  Sierra  Ac  los  Moros,  ig  seen 
the  Mediterranean.  To  the  west  are  open  lofty  rangeii,  forming  landscapes  of 
the  most  classic  form.  Such  ii  the  situation  of  this  beautiful  place,  which  if 
tbe  glory  of  the  Sierra  de  Nevada,  and  may  viefor  picturesque  beauty  with  any 
ID  Europe,  It  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  on  account  of  the  mineral  springs, 
one  of  which  is  a  very  Btrongsaline  aperient,  and  of  grent  reputed  ^cacf 
for  debility  and  indigestion.  The  climate  is  so  mild,  notwithstRndinc  its  ele- 
TBtion,  owing  to  the  protection  of  the  mountain  at  the  back,  that  the  trees 
eacaped  uninjured  in  the  dreadful  winter  of  1S29-30,  which  was  so  fatal 
throughout  the  south  of  Spain.     The  open  defile  which  separates  the  moss  of 
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t  cannot  be  excelled.  It  is  a  grove  of  olives,  with  palm. 
lemon  trees ;  fruit  gardens  and  buildings,  like  those  of  the  Poussins.  'Die 
Open  space,  amidst  this  charming  scenery,  affords  magnificent  back-grounds  of 
the  opposite  mmintmns,  and  are  in  the  truest  style  of  the  grand  landscape." 
(vol.1.  p.5S,  53.) 

The  iitterla  of  Velasillo,  between  Granada  and  Malaga,  "  forms  a  platettu, 
or  tahla,  elevated  like  a  terrace  above  the  bed  of  the  river  of  OrnivH,  which  I* 
covered  with  gardens  and  white  flat-roofed  houses,  mixed  with  orange  and 
lemon  trees.  A  copious  stream,  clear  as  crystal,  is  conducted  through  the 
grounds,  and,  af^  dispensing  fertility  among  them,  is  precipitated  over  the 
terrace,  in  the  manner  of  the  cascatelle  at  Tivoli.  On  a  broken  height,  at  the 
back,  is  a  Moorish  keep,  or  feudal  castle,  of  the  shape  of  an  irregular  polygon. 
Above,  in  perspective,  towering  over  the  lower  chain,  is  seen  the  Piz  de 
Veleta,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  From  this  sequestered 
spot,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  this  region,  the  moresofrom 
*'     ''      '      '        ' '  It  of  barren  inountiiins,  a  carriage  road  has  been  made 


to  Motril,  which  is  part  of  a  plan  to  complete  the  communication  between 
that  place  and  Qranada."  (vol.  i.  p.  69,  TO.) 

Andoa  CherimdHa.  —  "  At  Motril,  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  sea,  c 
plwn  covered  with  plantations  of  sugar  and  cotton,  the  chmrniyer  is  comn 
growing  in  the  open  air.  I  tasted  the  fruit,  which  was  scarcely  ripe ;  but  it  was 
well  flavoured,  something  resembling  the  gneva.  They  aaid  the  season  was 
unfcvourable,  and  that  they  were  inferior  to  the  usual  produce.  The  treea 
were  in  perfect  health."  (vof.i.  p.  70.) 

"  Near  Malaga  a  garden  hss  been  formed  with  a  view  to  the  trial  of  the 
culture  of  exotic  plants,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  excite  the  industry  which 
u  BO  lamentably  deEcient  in  this  beautiful  province."  (vol.  i.  p.  74.) 

"  In  Seville  the  houses  often  occupy  open  spaces,  with   many  courts,  or 

fatios,  and  small  gardens  in  the  Oriental  manner  are  seen  within  the  walls." 
ral.  i.  p.  189.) 

"  There  are  beautiful  promenades  at  Seville  oti  the  Gtmdalouivir,  which 
have  been  very  much  increased  of  late ;  and  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  equalled 
by  few  in  Europe.  The  ancient  Alamada  is  surrounded  by  buildmgs,  and, 
beins  in  a  bad  quarter  of  the  city,  is  only  used  on  certain  festivals.  A  small 
one  nas  been  added  in  a  central  part,  which  is  very  much  frequented  in  the 
evenings,  especially  in  summer.  Bome  additions  are  now  making  on  the  land 
side,  but  they  are  of  little  importance,  excepting  as  improving  a  deserted 
space,  and  will  not,  in  all  probability,  become  places  of  public  resort,  which  is 
amply  provided  for  on  the  banks  of'^the  Guadalquivir."  (vol.i,  p.  131.) 

"  The  alcazar  is  in  part  occupied  by  the  royal  palace  and  gardens.  Some 
of  the  vioA  of  this  palace  is  Moorish,  some  Moorish  reBtor«l,  some  of  the 
time  of  Charles  V.,  in  good  taste,  and  some  modern,  in  extremely  bad.  The 
dimensions  of  it  were  very  large,  as  it  comprised  gardens  and  detached  houses 
spread  over  a  considerable  space,  in  the  Oriental  manner,  parts  of  which  are 
now  let  out  or  sold  to  private  individuals.    The  Moorish  part  is  magni6c«K, 
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tCBTcely  yielding,  m  many  ports,  to  the  Alhmn&ra.  It  a  kept  up  as  a  royal 
Ksidence,  and  will  probably  survive  the  palace  of  Granada."  (vol,  L  p.  133,^ 

"  At  Valencia  the  paseos,  or  public  promenades,  are  magnificent,  Mtending 
outaide  the  walls  to  the  tirao,  or  seaport,  nearly  a  leeguedi»tBnt."(vol.  i.  p.ISSJ 

"  At   Bartcdonni  a  magnificeDt  promenade  has  been  made  ouCaidc  the 

"  At  Madrid  every  thing  is  exotic.  The  strawberries  are  brought  from 
Aranjuez,  thirty  miles  diataat ;  the  apricots  frota  Toledo,  fifty  miles ;  peaches 
are  carri^  on  mules  from  Aragon,  and  butter  Trom  Aaturias.  Every  part  of 
Spain  is  put  in  requiBition,  not  for  luxuries,  which  cannot  be  said  to  eilst,but 
to  Eupply  the  necessaries  of  life  to  a  spot  in  the  middle  of  a  desert,  and  which 
would  soon  revert  to  its  orieinal  state  of  forest,  but  for  the  adreDtitiiiUB  aid 
perpetually  forced  upon  it."  (vol.  i.  p.  162.) 

Tlie  BiOamc  Garden  of  Madrid.  —  "  Notwithstanding  the  piercing  cold  of 
winter,  and  that  the  reservoirs  of  the  Retiro  freeze  sufficiently  to  allow  ekait- 
ing,  many  plants  resist  the  climate  uninjured,  which  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  do  so.  TheChinesemulberry(jW6ruspapyrIfK-a)^w8  toalargesiie,  and 
the  Afelia  Atedarich  thrives  perfectly  in  the  botanic  garden.  There  is  ait 
inatance  of  the  palm  growing  in  a  sheltered  situation.  These  trees  owe  their 
preservation  to  the  heat  of  summer  and  autumn,  which  enables  the  wood  to 
be  perfectly  hardened  before  they  are  assailed  by  the  winter  frost.  The 
situadoQ  of  the  public  garden,  which  in  the  spring  is  a  delicious  promenade, 
will  prevent  it  ever  being  of  much  use  as  a  botanical  repository.  The  site  is 
badly  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  the  natural  soil  indiflerent ;  but  it  was  made 
at  a  vast  expense,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  metropolis.  It  serves  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  botanical  and  agricultural  lectures.  The  plan  of  Charles  III. 
was  magnificent  in  making  this  garden,  which  was  intended  to  be  combined 
with  the  formation  of  noble  cabinets  of  natural  history,  worthy  the  capital  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  were  to  occupy  a  range  of  buildings  along  the 
Prado,  of  which  those  now  used  for  picture  gaJleries  were  the  commencement." 
(vol.i.  p.  176,  177.) 

The  Afypearance  of  the  Cotmir^.  —  "The  country,  in  the  route  by  Villa- 
vidoaa  from  Bilboa  to  Oijon,  is  exceeded  in  natural  beauty  and  fertility  by  (ew 
in  Europe.  The  character  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  other  side  of  the 
peninsula,  where  all  is  aridity,  and  only  the  plants  are  seen  which  thrive  under 
the  burning  rays  of  a  cloudless  sun,  save  where  nurtured  and  forced  by  man. 
Here  all  is  natural  and  almost  eternal  verdure.  You  travel  amid  arbutus,  the 
bay,  or  Zafirus  n6bi!iB,  which  forms  large  trees,  and  grows  amongst  their  dung- 
hills; the  alatemus,  pbillyreo,  holly,  fern,  and  ulex,  which  abound,  and  the 
ivy,  which  is  rare,  in  the  interior.  The  common  ilex,  which  is  only  seen  in 
this  part  of  Spun,  occurs  in  places,  and  the  beautiful  Menziesin  Daboeci  (Irish 
heath)  is  seen  in  prodigious  quantities.  The  chestnut  and  the  common  oaks 
and  hazel  are  the  natural  growth  of  the  soil ;  walnut,  apple,  and  pear  orchards 
are  attached  to  every  house.  The  orange,  and  even  the  lemon,  grow  luxu- 
riantly, but  I  believe  their  fruit  is  not  brought  to  perfection,  Ahedgeof  C&:tU8 
surrounded  the  garden  of  some  amateur,  who  had  probablv  lived  in  Andalusia 
or  Valencia,  The  coast  is  generally  bold  and  rocky,  tKe  cidll  supporting 
elevated  table  lands ;  but  the  scenery  is  occasionally  varied  by  descendins  to 
flat  and  sandy  beaches.  Numerous  streams  of  the  clearest  water,  abounding 
in  trout  and  other  fish,  flow  from  the  mountains.  This  beantiful  country  is 
one  of  the  poorest  in  Spain,  although  the  people  are  fiv  from  wanting  in  in- 
dustry. Their  houses  are  badly  built  j  they  are  the  worst  clothed,  and  the 
mont  uncleanly  in  their  persons,  in  the  whole  kingdom ;  they  are  generally 
-ill-favoured  and  rumed  in  features. 

"  This  country  differs  from  most  parts  of  Spain ;  the  people  living  in  ham- 
lets and  detached  houses,  which  are  thickly  planted  and  covered  wicli  trees,  in 
the  manner  of  those  in  Devon.  No  wine  is  made  in  the  country,  and  the 
common  drink  of  the  people  is  a  bad  cider.  Attached  to  each  house  is  a 
magazine,  or  small  building  of  wood,  exactly  a  miniature  of  the  romnion  Swits 
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cottagM,  die  N*e  bearing  a  perfect  proprntuM  to  ifae  parent  buiUtng,  and- 
mounted  an  pjramidal  itoaes,  in  the  Eame  maDocr  aa  Blacks  are  nlaced  in 
tome  parts  of  Ei^land  to  prevent  vermin  clioibinic  up.    In  tbeie  are  tent  their 


bearinjt  silent  testimony  to  the  honesty  of  this  rude  pet^le."  (vol.  i.  p.  79 — 81.) 

"  Tie  Country  anntiid  Sesiile  u  nearly  uncultivated,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  gardens  ioimEdiately  at  the  gates,  iukI  some  beautifuIlT  situated  conventa, 
with  extensive  orange  groves.  On  the  right  of  ihe  Guadalquivir  is  a  beauufu) 
line  of  height,  in  the  manner  of  Uampst^ad,  affording  the  most  lovely  sites  for 
country  housea,  of  which  there  are  very  few  at  (iresenL  At  a  ereater  diatanci^ 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,is  a  tract  of  the  same  description,  rising  abova 
the  Ouadaira,  which  flows  into  the  "areat  mtr"  a  little  below  (he  city. 
There  are  corlijot  scattered  ovpr  the  platn  around,  in  beautiful  situations  t  but 
at  present  they  are  considered  by  the  people  to  be  uninhabitable,  Irom  the 
attacks  of  robbers,  who  render  any  detached  building  untenable.  To  the  east 
there  is  a  partial  cultivation,  in  ascending  the  Guadalquivir ;  but  the  numerous 
Tillages  which  once  existed  along  the  banks  are  rapidly  hastening  to  decay, 
from  the  usual  effects  of  the  present  system  on  the  agricultural  districts, 
aggravated  by  the  malaria,  which  is  very  prevalent  on  both  sides  the  river.  An 
extensive  scoeme,  impraciicnble  from  iti  enormous  expense,  has  been  sec  on 
foot  for  making  a  canal  to  Cordova.  A  part  of  it,  however,  is  likdy  to  be 
made,  lo  connect  the  city  with  a  place  higher  up,  and  to  supply  water  for 
irrigation,  which  will  be  of  great  value  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plain  to  the 
east  of  the  city. 

"  A  few  flunilies  repair  to  the  Sierra  Morena  during  the  summer,  where  the 
heat  is  less  opiiresaive,  and  the  air  delicious.  This  plan  would  be  much  mora 
(eneral  if  the  roads  were  belter.  At  present,  Cazalla,  Constantina,  and  Ar^ 
cena,  which  are  the  principal  places,  und  are  <juite  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra, 
can  only  be  approached  on  horseback,  and  even  then  with  difficulty.  The 
remedy  is  of  extreme  facility;  no  kind  of  difficulty  existing  to  the  making  good 
roads  to  every  |iart  of  this  neglected  country.  Qame  is  found  in  prodigroua 
and  almost  incredible  quaniities.  The  malana  estenda  some  distance  from  the 
river  into  the  Sierra;  but  when  you  approach  the  centre  it  ceases.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful,  or  ntore  fertile,  than  the  country  in  the  heart  of  th« 
Sierra,  which  b  now  in  a  stute  of  utter  neglect  and  deipobtado.  The  soil  ia  a 
rich  mould,  capable  of  producing  anything.  The  townships  have  large  tracts 
of  common  land,  »hich  are  waste,  and  unproductive ;  whilst,  from  the  want  of 
management,  the  proprietors,  who  ought  to  be  wealthy  without  any  other 
possessions,  are  starving."  (vol.  i.  p.  1 3fl— 138.) 

AgricKJlure.  —  The  soil  on  the  great  river  of  Malaga  lies  under  the  level  of 
the  river.  It  is  exactly  like  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  It  seems  particularly 
suited  for  the  growth  of  tobacco,  from  which  it  is  said  samplea  have  been  pro- 
duced equal  to  Chat  of  the  Havannah. 

"  After  crossing  the  dreary  plains  of  La  Mancha,  I  deaceoded  by  the  Puerto 
de  Almnnzu  to  the  Venia  del  Conde,  a  new  and  spacious  ptuada,  recently 
built,  like  many  others,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  accommodation  on 
the  great  roads.  I  hired  a  mule,  and  proceeded  by  a  lovely  tract,  cultivated 
like  the  Val  d'Amo,  to  San  Felipe,  or  Xativa  of  the  Moors.  The  castle, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  Spain,  crowns  the  straggling  summits  of  the 
last  eminences  of  the  great  range,  which  suddenly  breaks  off' to  the  west  of  the 
Xucar,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  beautiful  hverta,  or  garden,  of  Valencia." 
<vol.i.  p.  28.) 

T%e  butricl  of  Alieanle  "  is  cursed  with  an  aridity  which  prevents  its  being 
one  of  the  piost  productive  spots  in  Europe.  An  establishment,  to  the  east 
of  the  city,  which  I  visited,  and  where  an  individual  had  introduced  some  of 
the  Valencian  modes  of  culture,  irrigation  and  artiGcioi  grasses,  exhibited 
lucerne,  which  yielded,  they  aasurod  me,  twelve  cuttiius  in  the  year.     This 

flant  waa  cerUinly  known,  aud  most  probably  introduced,  by  the  Uoors." 
Mii.i.  p.31.) 
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In  tbe  valley's  of  the  Siora  de  Oador,  "  the  vines  ve  planted  wnonget  the 
crumbliiig  schial,  and  afford  bd  excellent  wine,  where  it  seems  impossible  anj 
thing  should  grow.  Mulberries,  olive,  orange,  and  lennoa  trees,  with  patches 
of  com,  ore  grown  wherever  they  can  be  watered,  and  not  the  smallest  portion 
of  ground  is  lost."  (vol.  i.  p.  51.) 

At  Motril,  near  Uranado,  "  on  important  branch  of  agriculture  has  lately 
been  tried  with  complete  succexe;  the  production  of  rice  of  a  kbd  brought 
from  Puerto  Kico,  which  ia  called  arrm  lecano,  from  its  eiowing  on  dry 
ground,  like  corn,  and  not  re(|uiring  to  be  laid  under  water,  wbich  causes  the 
fertile  lands  susceptible  of  this  lucrative  culture  at  Valencia,  and  other  parts  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  to  be  converted  into  abodes  of  pestilence  and  death. 
The  specimen  I  saw  grown  here  appeared  perfect,  and  sevend  species,  to  the 
Bumber  of  no  less  than  fourteen,  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  were  in  the 
course  of  trial.  Should  they  answer,  the  benefit  to  this  countrv,  especially 
Valencia,  will  be  immense.  Coffee  has  been  tried,  but  unaucc^sfully ;  and  it 
in  hardly  to  be  nsretted  that  experiments  should  hare  failed,  so  seductive  in 
t^pearance,  bnt  the,  produce  of  which  could  not  be  expected  to  withttaod 
competition  with  the  tropical  climates,  and,  most  probably,  would  have  caused 
the  expenditure  oF  time  and  capital  to  little  purpose.  The  cotton  irowa 
well,  and  is  reputed  to  be  of  excellent  qualityt  but  they  complain  of  the 
autumnal  winda  being  Lnjurious  to  the  crops  when  they  are  just  ripe. 

"  The  vfga,  or  plain,  of  Motril  is  a  flat  which  haa  been  formed  by  the 
transported  materials  brought  down  by  the  river  of  Orgiva,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  to  the  west.  At  a  league  distant  is  Salobrena,  a  bold  headland,  with 
a  ruined  castle  on  the  summit,  the  only  remains  of  the  palaces  and  hanging 
^dens  of  tbe  Hoars,  of  whom  it  was  one  of  the  celebrated  retreats.  There 
IS  a  small  vega,  principally  planted  with  augarw^anes :  all  around  is  desert. 
Almunecar  ia  the  nexL  place,  which  ia  a  small  neat  town  on  a  beautiful  bay, 
with  a  territory  of  sugar-canes.  There  is  a  large  eatablishment  lately  set  up, 
by  a  public-spirited  and  enterprising  company  of  Oermans  at  Malaga,  with  a 
view  of  improving  the  manufucture  of  sugar  and  rum,  by  the  introduction  of 
English  machinery  in  place  of  the  rude  apparatus  of  the  old  Spanish  mgenioi, 
A  saiuple  of  rum  I  tasted  was  certainly  equal  to  that  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
sugar  which,  by  the  old  method,  had  an  unpleasing  appearance,  but  waa 
abundantly  saccharine,  will,  no  doubt,  be  equally  good."  (vol.  i.  p.  TO,  71.) 

"  The  iHilaUi,  or  sweet  ]>otato(Conv<ilvulu3  Bataltt)  ia  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malaga.  They  are  fully  e^unl,  or  superior,  to  those 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  are  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  where  they 
are  roasted  and  eaten  with  the  dessert. 

Codtineal  Culture.  —  "Another  branch,  which  promises  one  day  to  be  of 
great  value  to  this  part  of  the  coast,  is  the  cockineai  intect.  The  facility  of 
producing  it  has  beeu  proved  moat  satis factorily,  and  the  quality  is  excellent; 
Some  I  aaw  at  Cadiz  was  considered  equal  to  the  beet  from  America.  The 
difficulty  at  present  is  the  price,  as  they  sav  it  cannot  be  brought  to  pay  the 
expense.  That  must,  however,  diminish  with  practice.  Another  complaint  ia 
the  tithe,  which,  on  ii  production  of  such  intrinsic  value,  is  a  serious  and  pro- 
bably insurniountabi-:  evil,  and  will  operate  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
cultivation,  unless  some  means  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  coaat  of  Malaga 
seems  particularly  suited  to  it.  There  are  abundance  of  warm  and  sheltered 
spots  now  unproductive,  that  merely  require  the  addition  of  common  walla  to 
breab  the  wind,  which  is  prejudidal  to  the  insects.  The  C'dctus  Opiintui  grows 
naturally,  and  they  cannot  urge  the  argument  brought  against  the  increaae  of 
the  mulberry  tree,  that  water  is  wanted."  (vol.  i.  p.  73,  74.) 

The  Agriculture  of  ike  Plmn  of  Valencia  "  ia  on  a  par  with  that  of  any  dia- 
triut  in  Europe,  and  b  a  decisive  proof  that  neither  climate,  nor  races  ofmeft, 
nor  surrounding  examples,  nor  bsllness  of  laws,  are  certain  impedimenta  to  the 
induEtry  of  man.  In  management  it  resemblea  the  Val  d'Amo,  and  the  novel 
si^t,  in  Spain,  is  seen  of  detached  housei,  which  are  very  small  and  scattered 
•very  whve  over  the  plain.    It  is  possible  thii  isolated  loode  of  bving  nwj 
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produce,  in  some  degree,  the  sullen  and  diatrustful  manners  bo  much  noticed 
in  the  peasantry,  and  so  different  from  the  social  and  frnnk  habits  of  the 
inhabitants  of  other  provinces,  who  hve  constantly  together.  The  soil  is 
naturally  bad,  and  only  kept  productive,  like  the  VegH  of  liranada,  by  constant 
forcing  and  irrigation.  The  rice-grounds  are  the  most  lucrative  branch, 
drawing  the  waters,  which  convert  their  districts  into  pest-houses,  principally 
from  the  Xucar.  If  the  culture  of  arrox  tecano,  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
Hotril  (p.  329.),  be  introduced,  it  will  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the 
whole  of  this  kingdom.  At  present  the  corn  is  drawn  from  La  >Iancha,  in 
exchange  for  rice,  and  oil,  and  other  articles.  The  oil  is  considered  the  beM 
in  Spain,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  n  little  better  mode  of  manufacturing.  There  is 
a  noble  establishment  of  central  schools,  called  Etcuelat  Piiu,  which  is  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and  appeared  admirably  conducted.  There  were  about  three 
thousand  boys  educated  S|r<>tis,  and  a  corresponding  separate  establishment  for 
girls  on  the  wine  plan.  There  is  an  upper  branch  for  the  education  of  those 
whose  circumstances  enable  their  expenses  to  be  paid,  who  are  lodged  and 
separately  kept,  and  prepared  for  the  higher  colleges.  The  academy,  also,  has 
a  very  numerous  attendance  of  youth,  to  learn  the  art  of  deragn. 

**  To  the  east  of  Valencia  the  country  is  flat,  forming  a  low  terrace,  almost 
uninterrupted,  to  the  Ehro,  having  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  the  mountains  on 
the  other,  and  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  drive  on  any  hiph  road  in  Spain, 
The  country  is  irri^ted  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  in  parts  where 
the  bare  rock  forbids  any  other  culture,  the  a/gamba  (Caralonia)  yields  an 
ample  produce  for  the  maintenance  of  their  abundant  stock,  for  which  herbage 
ia  denied  by  the  climate."  (vol.  i.  p.  150 — 153.) 

"  FAe  St/ilem  of  letting  Land  varies  very  much.  In  many  parts,  the  lands 
are  r^ulorly  let,  by  money  rent.  In  general,  however,  the  destructive  and 
improvident  mode  of  managenient  by  agents  is  the  practice.  In  others,  the 
melidrh,  or  dividing,  system,  the  parties  sharing  the  produce,  as  in  Tuscany, 
might  be  found.  In  \CTy  many  places,  the  peasantry  are  masters  of  the  soil, 
and  pay  very  little  rent.  In  a  portion  of  the  vast  possessions  of  Medina  Cell, 
which  came  under  my  observation,  one  ninth  only  of  the  value  of  the  rental 
was  paid  to  the  landlord,  the  rest  being  consumed  in  taxes  and  other  expenses. 
With  this  proportion,  and  the  pajlng  exorbitant  interest  when  money  is  re* 
quired,  it  is  impossible  the  proprietors  can  be  othcruisc  than  poor.  Agricul- 
ture is,  in  most  parts,  in  the  rudest  state. 

"  The  spring  com  ia  generally  thrown  on  the  ground,  which  has  not  been 
touched,  and  has  all  the  winter  weeds  remaining  in  it.  It  is  then  scratched 
in  with  a  miserable  plough,  and  left  to  nature.  The  dryness  of  the  climate 
causes  this  to  be  a  trifling  evil,  for  heat  sets  in,  the  corn  ripens,  and  the  weeds 
perish  together. 

"  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  south  to  see  men  returning  from  plough  seated 
on  a  mule,  or  even  on  an  ass,  with  their  whole  apparatus  tied  on  by  their 
sides.  Every  thing  is  in  the  same  proportion.  If  you  ssk  them  why  they 
do  not  improve  ?  the  answer  would  be, '  who  is  to  pay  the  expense  ?  We  have 
already  more  com  than  we  can  sell,  or  consume,  and  we  follow  the  plan  of  our 
ancestors.'  We  should  pause  before  condemning  this  reasoning,  when  we  see 
in  England  four  horses  and  a  huUock  dragging  one  plough,  yoked  in  a  line, 
and  four  magnificent  horses  to  a  whecl-plouilh,  as  in  Hampshire,  where  they 
can  only  plead  in  part  the  same  excuse.  The  Oriental  scriptural  practice  of 
ploughing,  with  mnny  yoke  together,  is  very  much  practised  in  Andalusia, 
where  I  have  counted  the  number  of  twelve,  as  in  the  calling  of  Eleazar." 
(vol.ii.  p.  40, 41.) 

The  Roadt  dJ  Spain.  — "  More  has  been  done  in  Spain  since  the  peace,  con- 
sidering the  means  of  the  government,  and  the  local  ilifhcullies,  in  improving 
the  old  and  in  making  new  roads,  than  in  any  country  iu  Europe.  If  the 
present  system  be  persevered  in,  of  which  there  is  every  probability,  as  all 
parties  are  equally  desirous  of  doing  so,  in  a  few  years  even>  principal  placein 
the  country  will  be  made  cdsy  of  access.    The  greet  line  oi"^  road  between  tha 
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capital  and  Bayonne  hnx  been  entirely  remade,  and  a  now  equal  to  most  in 
Europe.  The  branch  from  Burgoa  to  Valladolid  might  be  supposed  to  be 
made  by  M'Adam,  Another  branch  to  Hantander  ia  now  open,  after  very 
great  e^tertion.  There  ia  a  tolerable  road  from  Vittoria  to  Biiboa,  with  a 
branch  from  that  city  directly  to  the  great  line  of  Madrid ;  another  shorter 
line  ia  alao  conatruccing,  and  there  ia  a  communication  with  Castro,  a  small 
town  on  the  coaat,  between  Biiboa  and  Santander.  A  cout-road,  or  lon^- 
tudioal  line,  to  connect  the  northern  provincea,  ia  entirely  wanting.  At 
present  the  lines  are  all  lateral,  leading  only  from  the  interior  to  points  on  the 
ahore ;  and  the  numerous  estuaries  and  rivrn  form  strong  impediments  to  the 
construction  of  better  communications  in  countries  so  poor  and  thinly  peopled, 
lid  at  present  almost  without  commerce.  From  Toloaa,  on  the  great  road 
o  Madrid,  there  is  a  communication  with  Pamplona,  Zaragoza,  and  Barcelona 
the  line  of  theEbrocompI  "" 

ich  has  been  made  at  a  vast  and  unnecessaiy 
expense,  from  the  profuse  manner  in  which  Ike  metal  is  laid  on,  is  at  lengtn 
nearly  completed,  and  was  expected  to  open  for  carriages  in  the  autumn  of 
1832.  It  was  finally  opened  in  the  spring  of  1833.  The  road  which  connects 
Barcelona  and  Madrid,  by  Zaragoza,  is  open,  and  some  details  only  are  wanting 
to  complete  it.  This  is  become  the  favourite  communication  of  the  metro- 
polis with  the  Catalan  capital,  and  is  very  much  frequented.  The  roads  in 
Catalonia  are  excellent,  and  are  extending  wherever  the  policy  of  the  mililatj 
authorities  has  permitted  it;  for  there  are  districts  where  there  appear  to  be 
reasons  for  preventing,  as  much  as  possible,  an  invading  army  from  having 
facilities  to  penetrate.  The  roads  in  Valencia  are  tolerable,  but,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital,  are  very  much  injured  by  the  habits  of  the  peasantry  in  taking 
off  the  Burfrice  for  manure  or  compost.  The  new  line  to  connect  that  city 
with  Madrid,  by  the  shortest  and  best  line  of  Cuenca,  instead  of  proceeding 
bv  La  Mancha  and  the  Puerto  de  Almanza,  is  slowly  proceeding  to  coni> 
pletion.  A  road  ia  partly  made  to  connect  Xativa,  on  the  plain  of  Valencia, 
with  Alcoy,  Alicante,  and  Murcia,  but  was,  when  I  passed  it,  suspended,  from 
a  difficulty  about  passing  through  some  place ;  and  the  government  have  since 
ofiered  a  premium  for  the  best  plan  of  a  new  line  by  the  coast.  The  riiad 
from  Murcia  to  Granada  is  practicable  for  carriages,  but  with  difficulty  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  improvement.  (Sranada  is  the 
cenUe  of  an  important  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  has  hitherto  been  left  in 
the  greatest  neglect,  the  steps  which  were  taken  in  the'  times  of  Charles  111. 
and  IV.  to  improve  it  not  havingbcen  followed  up.  At  preaent  it  participates 
in  the  general  move,  and  in  a  few  years  will  be  as  accessible  as  most  other 
parts.  The  line  to  Madrid,  through  Jaen,  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  miles  from  the  latter  part  to  Baylen,  where  It  meets  the  great  road  of 
Andalusia.  It  does  the  highest  honour  to  the  engineers,  and  ia  as  well  made 
as  any  road  in  Europe.  Fratat  and  potadat  are  still  wanted,  and  escorts  will 
be  very  usehil  when  the  dil^nces  be^n  to  circulate.  The  constructor  of 
this  road,  and  of  that  from  Burgos  to  Valladolid,  which  equal  the  best  roads 
in  the  world,  is  an  officer  of  engineers,  who  is  at  present  superintendent  of  the 
canal  of  Castile,  whose  talents  promise  to  make  him  of  the  greatest  use  to  his 
country.  A  contract  has  recently  been  made,  I  think  bv  Rwniaa,  to  complete 
this  rend,  and  those  which  connect  Granada  with  Motril,  the  nearest  point  on 
the  coast,  and  Malaga,  the  route  to  which  is  hardlvpracticablefor  carriages  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season.  A  road  ought  to  be  mode  from  Velcz,  alon^  the  coast,  to 
Motril,  as  also  from  Velez  to  Granada.  Malaga  has  only  two  carriage  outlets  at 
preaent ;  a  magnificent  road  by  Antequera,  which  is  the  direct  Madrid  communi- 
cation, throng  Ecija;  and  that  to  Granada,  which  ia  carried  through  Colmenar. 
A  line  ia  imperiously  called  for  from  Malaga,  to  communicate  with  Cadiz, 
Seville,  and  Lower  Andalusia,  through  Ronoa,  the  whole  of  which  valuable 
country  ia  hardly  accessible.  Jealousy  of  the  plata,  as  Gibraltar  is  empha^- 
cally  termed  in  that  part  of  the  country,  aa  the  fortresa  par  cxcelletux,  may 
have  occasioned  there  liaving  been  no  steps  taken  to  open  this  dbtrict.    The 
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tovtm  in  Estrenudun  are  bull;  kept ;  and,  sft«r  the  Revere  flooda  in  tli« 
spring  of  1831,  the  communication  acrow  the  T^us  waa  tut  oiTfor  sometime, 
except  by  boats;  the  bridge  or  Almarei  never  baving  been  rmaired  since  the 
war  of  independence,  aJthough  magnificent  pine  forests  are  close  at  band.  I 
crossed  in  a  kind  of  raft,  at  considerable  risk,  the  diligences  reaniQirtft  on  tb«r 
respective  aides;  and  In  a  potada,  where  we  slept,  were  ga/crat  full  of  pM- 
teagera,  who  hsfl  passed  fourteen  days  wuting  for  an  abatement  of  the  flood, 
which  was  still  increasing.  The  roads  to  Qalicia  and  Aaturias  are  in  great 
part  complete,  excepting  across  the  lower  part  of  Old  Castile,  which  will  be  a 
work  of  great  expense,  and  cannot  yet  be  undertaken. 

"  A  vail  amehoralion  hat  taken  place  m  the  management  of  thete  improvc- 
menlt.  They  are  now  executed  entirely  by  contract,  by  which  means  ooverD- 
ment  are  enabled  to  provide  exactly  for  the  demand,  and  proportion  the 
quantity  of  work  to  the  means  they  have  of  paying  for  it.  The  most  minute 
parcds  are  thus  advertised  in  the  papers,  and  let  to  the  best  bidder.  For- 
merly this  was  impossible  i  when  a  sum  was  ordered  to  be  expended  on  a 
public  work,  it  was  assailed  by  a  swarm  of  pillsgers,  as  the  wasps  aatemUe  on 
a  sunny  day  around  fruit  or  honey  suddenly  exposed,  or  as  vultures  wind  a 
carcass  lately  killed,  and  assemble  from  rhe  distant  regions  of  the  air,  who  soon 
shared  it  out,  leaving  only  the  skeleton  to  sttest  the  banauct  having  taken 
place.  This  is  the  chief  reasion  for  the  country  abounding  in  unfinished 
monuments :  not  that  the  genius  soared  above  its  means  of  coinpletion,  as  has 
been  supposed,  but  because  the  corruption  made  it  impossible  to  execute  any 
plan,  however  well  imagined. 

"  The  progress  which  is  made  in  these  enterprises  can  only  be  adequately 
appreciated  by  observation  of  diffitiulties  attending  it  from  local  impediments. 
As  soon  as  the  lines  of  road  are  practicable,  diligences  are  set  in  motion  upon 
them,  a  work  of  no  small-difficulty  at  first.  Those  who  have  traversed  the 
interior  of  Spain,  and  know  the  iwn/«  and  poiadat,  will  judge  of  the  labour  of 
establishing  acconimodation  for  twenty  or  thirty  persona  in  one  of  these 
places."  (»ol.i.  p.  807— 211.) 

General  lapntotment  of  Spain, — "  Before  any  progress,  or  even  a  coromenc©. 
ment,  can  be  made  in  the  political  and  economical  reorganisation  of  the 
kingdom,  the  present  system  of  retaining  tbe  nobles  about  the  court  in  the 
performance  of  the  menial  offices,  transmitted  from  the  dark  ages,  must  be 
reversed,  and,  in  place  of  being  restricted  from  it,  the  landholders  must  be 
compelled  to  build  houses,  and  live  at  least  a  part  of  the  year  on  the  estates; 
and  the  stars  and  decorations,  instead  of  being  bestowed  tor  services  alike  de- 
nying to  those  who  exact,  or  to  those  who  perform  them,  must  be  given  to 
uie  founders  of  colonies,  or  the  nuikers  of  roads  and  bridges,  or  bestowed  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  by  the  construction  of  panlanot,  and 
ku,  or  breeding  of  horses,  and  planting  woods,  or  other  improvements." 
(.  p.  159,  IM.) 

CHINA. 
The  Botany  and  Ottrdenhg  of  China  will  probably,  at  no  distant  period,  be 
examined  by  Europeans  in  a  more  accurate  manner  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 
It  appears,  from  a  review  of  GutUa^'4  TraveU,  in  the  Weilmintlcr  Heview 
for  July,  that  "the  Chinese,  so  far  from  having  a  deadly  hatred  to  foreigners, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  and  as  the  East  India  directors  assure  us  (Review, 
p.  853.},  are  exceedingly  fond  of  strangers,  anxious  to  trade  with  them,  and 
very  curious  to  know  every  thing  respecting  Europe.  Some  parts  of  the 
country  are  of  extraordinary  richness  and  beauty.  Cha-poo  is  the  principal 
seaport  which  carries  on  a  commerce  with  laxiKi.  This  commerce  is  entirely 
an  imperia]  monopoly.  There  is  a  tolerable  harbour;  and  the  town,  tocher 
with  Its  suburbs,  is  perhaps  five  miles  in  circuit,  built  in  a  square,  and  intei^ 
sected  by  numerous  canaU,  which  are  connected  with  the  Hang-chow  river. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  appearance  of  the  sur- 
rounding r^ion.    We  may  any,  that,  ai  far  as  the  eye  can  range,  all  ii  one 
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The  kdjacenC  couDtry  ia  nailed  the  Chinese  Arcadia ;  and 
■urely,  if  an;  territory  in  China  be  entitled  to  this  nBine,  it  ia  the  tract 
around  Hang-chaw  and  Cha-poo.  It  se«tns  that  the  natives  also  are  aensible 
of  their  advantage,  in  inhabiting  this  romantic  spot.  They  have  tried  to  im- 
prove upon  nature,  and  have  embellished  the  scenery  with  ranala,  neat  roads, 
plantations,  and  conspicuous  building.  We  tbund  nowhere  so  much  open- 
ness and  kindness  as  amonjr  them.     Their  intellieeat  enquiries  respectinB  our 


IS  and  kindness  as  among  them.     Their  intelligeat  enquiries  respecting  our 
country  were  endless,  and  they  never  seemed  satiated  with  our  con 
(Giitt^j^p.4!e9.,n8  quotedin  ffffAnmtln- Amrw.Tol.  ui.  p.eSS.) 


Art.  III.     DometCie  Nolicei. 
ENGLAND. 


Ml'MtFLua  Ht/osotn.— Haying  raised  what  I  think  a  pretty  variety  of  Jlflmu- 
lus,  Isend^ouaplantofitjand  at  the  same  time  hare  to  request  that,  if 
you  think  it  deserving  notice  in  the  Gatdenet't  Magatine,  will  yon  adopt  this 
name  of  Jlflmulus  H6dsani  ?  The  plant  was  raised  fivm  seeds  of  H.  rdseus, 
fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  M.  cardiniilis. 

Mj  reason  for  wishing  it  to  be  named  after  my  respected  employer  W.  S. 
Hodson,  Blsq.,  is,  because  he,  for  upwards  of  fourteen  yrari,  has  been  to  me  ■ 
"  kin<l  and  gentle  master; "  and,  although  it  is  but  a  poor  compliment  to  pay  to 
bis  kindness  and  generosity,  still  it  is  the  best  that  I  can  do  at  preaent,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  he  may  receive  it  in  the  tame  i^irit  in  which  it  is 
tendered-  —  H.  Turner.     Sotmnc  Garden,  Bury  SI.  EihntndM,  June  19.  1637. 

We  have  lent  the  very  finely  ^own  plant  (which  is  upwards  of  8  ft.  h^, 
and  for  which  we  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Turner)  to  our  neighbour,  Hr. 
Hoptfood,  BnyawBler,  a  most  succeasrul  propagator,  who  will  sooD  havo 
plants  of  it  for  sale.  —  Coiid. 

SCOTLAND. 

Festiica  tTrii,  Ure^i  Peteue  Grnu,  is  another  agricultural  grass  brought 
into  notice  by  Mr.  Bishop,  and  of  which  some  seeds  have  lately  been  distributed 
by  the  London  Horiicuttural  Soi^iety.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Munro,  of  the 
Horticultural  Society's  (harden,  Mr.  Bishop  observes,  **  Fettuca  tPra  has 
the  peculiar  property  of  resisting  the  effects  of  drought  beyond  any  other 
grass  that  has  come  under  my  observation.  My  attention  was  first  attracted 
to  a  sinele  plant  of  it,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  during  the  dry 
season  of  18:^6,  when  all  the  varieties  around  it  were  in  a  sickly  or  burnt  up 
state,  and  it  alone  remained  healthy  and  green.  I  have  exhibited  in  the 
Museums  at  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  fu;.,  specimens  of  the  root  and  leaves,  from 
8  ft.  9  in,  to  3  ft,  in  length  {  lust  year  I  sowed  out  with  it  some  very  poor 
gravelly  soil,  which  has  token  welL  We  have  sent  a  few  seeds  of  this  species, 
and  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  meBdow-(;rass(Pdaprat£nai.)  nervosa),  to  Mr.  Forbes, 
at  Wobum  Abbey,  and  also  to  Kew,  where,  wc  trust,  they  will  be  introduced 
into  the  respective  grass  gardens,  aa  standard  specimens,  as  well  to  make  them 
known  to  botanists  as  to  agriculturists.  —  Uond. 


Anx.  IV.     The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

AfSiL  4.  1S37.  —  EiiiUled.  fuphdrtna  sfd^ndens,  £.  jacquinior/Uni,  Bo- 
ritua  pinniita,  AxUea  fndica  Smitn^,  £r)ca  pfcta,  Cineriria  populifdlia, 
Oncfdium  ampliitum,  and  Brissia  LanceoHn,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Teemna 
st&ns,  from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  j4rctost6phylos  myrtifdlia,  from 
Wm.  Harrison,  Esq,  Templetdn/n  retusa,  Trope'olum  pentaphjllum, seedling 
verbena,  jlristoldchia  trilobata,  from  Mr.  Labouchere.  Amaryllis  sp,,  from 
Sir  Fdix  Booth.  Dowlas  seedling  pears,  from  Covcnt  Garden  Mailtet, 
UDder  ^  name  of  Wild  Seedling.    Onnges  and  dtrona,  Irom  the  Bev.  }. 
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Luscombe.   £iiph£rt>o  splendeas,  and  E.  Byrdnia,  from  Mr.  J.  Green.   Ken- 

nedia  mono ph ilia,  and  Keeu's  seedling  strawberrieB,  Trom  R.  Eylei,£M].  White 
sugar  from  beet,  and  gpeciineQB  of  the  rooti,  Tron  Mr.  Cbarfwood.     Stiehya 

EHlfisCris,  sorts,  from  Mr,  Henekey.  ilhododendron  arboreum,  which  ha* 
loomed  for  eight  years  successively,  from  Mr.  Edmund  Johnston.  ^Icikia 
hjbrida,  Euphorbia  aplendena,  E.  Byrdnia,  Styphilia  tubiflora,  ffbodod^n- 
dron  brentfordi^nse,  six  cnoiellias  in  pots,  six  roses  in  ditto,  .4c4athiu  mollis, 
Autbocercis  Ubicans,  and  a  new  white  Cyclamen,  from  Mr.  Glenny.  Golden 
Harvey  and  Hawthornden  apples,  from  J.  U.  Fuller,  Esq.  jlhodod^o- 
dron  arboremn,  and  R.  i.  album,  from  Mr.  Wells.  Cut  flowers,  from  Mr.  Strang- 
ways.  Two  seedling  cactuses,  one  Lady  of  Persia  pink,  Ruellia  formdsa,  and 
four  pots  of  seedlinp  cydimeni,  from  Mr.  Buck,  Blackheath.  Corrs^  pul- 
ch^la,  and  C.  specioaa,  from  G.  A.  Ijike,  Esq,,  Tulse  liiU  House,  Brixton. 
Fincata  Album,  on  the  oak,  from  Mr.  Loudon,  to  whom  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  D. 
Beaton  of  Haffield,  near  Ledbury.  (See  p.  806.).  Trop«'oJum  brachyceras, 
from  Mr.  Thompson,  Norwood. 

FmiH  the  Garden  of  tic  Sodely.  Platdi.  Birherit  Jquirulium,  Acantho- 
phlppium  bfcolor,  .IristolAchia  trilobAta,  £rica  graudinosa,  Indig^Tera  cowlitea, 
Memdphila  inHfgnls,  CumelUa  imbric&ta,  and  C.  Colvllla, 

Awarded.  A  silver  Knightian  medo)  to  the  Rev.  J.  Luscombe,  for  oranges; 
Dad  to  Mr.  J,  Oreen,  for  the  £upb6rbia  spl£ndens.  A  silver  Bankdan  medal 
to  Hrs.  Lawrence,  for  firissia  Lanceana ;  to  Mr.  Thompson,  for  Tn^aN>lum 
brach/ceras;  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  for  ^rctost&pbylos  myrtifolia  j  to  R.  W. 
Eyies,  Esq.,  for  Kennedia  longe-racemdsa ;  to  Mr.  O.  Olenny,  for  £upbdrbta 
Syrdmn;  and  to  J.  G.  Fuller,  Esq.,  for  the  golden  Harvey  apples. 

AprU  IB.  —  Read.  A  puier  on  the  Method  pursued  in  the  Cultivation  of 
the  CalCleyir,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Perrin,  gardener  to  R.  Harrison,  Esq. 

ExIabUed.     Ai&lea  Indica   [Aaenicea,   and   Rhododendron  arbdrcum  Tar,, 
from  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Oibom,  Fnlham.    jfcacisjuniperina,  AiUea  (ndica 
tlba,  Pomad^rris  sp.,  scarlet  ni  ......  ,..--. 

from  Mr.  Forbes,  gardener  to  t 
Selldwii;  Oncfdium  carthaginense,  and  StyphSia  tubifldra,  from  Mr.  Glenny. 
j&t^rium  afireum,  from  J.  Reeves,  Esq.  Beaum<intia  grandiftdra,  from  8.  F. 
Phelps,  Esq.  Oncfdium  from  Jamaica,  O.  bifolium  {  Maxillkria  Hairisdikv 
var.  M.  aromitica;  Brisna  caud^ta,  ifhodod^ndron  donamdmeum,  and  * 
Chinese  azalea;  from  Messrs.  Rolliason.  A  brace  of  cucumbers,  from  Mr.  P. 
Flanagan.  A  lily  from  Guatemala,  and  an  orchideous  plant  from  Brazil,  from 
James  Bsteman,  Esq.  Hybrid  rhododendron,  from  Mr.  Oaines.  Rhodo- 
dendron Smtthii,  B.  conspicuum.  Azalea  (ndica  pOlchra  and  A.  t.  cdroea,  from 
Messrs.  Chandler.  Caritia  spinikrum,  from  0.  Kirkpatrick,  Eso.  Camellia  Sie- 
b6Idti,  and  LobUia  perxicifAua,  from  Mr.  H.  Low,  Five  aeedlinff  Cicti,  from 
Hr.  Robert  Buck.  A  pair  of  Etruscan  vine-firunert,  and  Cam^Uia  cor^ina, 
from  Edmund  Johnston,  Esq. 

Frem  the  Garden  of  the  Sociely. —  Onctdium  altlssimum,  Cattleya  Forb^si^ 
.rf'loe  dtstans,  5empervlvum  6rbicum,  Indigifera  cocctnea,  Kemiiphila  inslgnis, 
Dracae^na  strlcta,  CamfUin  reticulitta,  C.  imbric&ta,  C.  Colvfllti,  and  Gray's 
invincible  camellia. 

Awarded.  A  silver  Knlghtian  medal  to  Messia.  Whitley  and  Osborn,  for 
Rhododendron  orbdreum;  to  Mr.  O.  Olenny,  for  Acacia  verticillita ;  to 
Messrs.  Rollisson,  for  the  new  variety  of  Oncidium  cartba^nense  ;  to  Messrs. 
Chandler,  for  Azalea  Indica  plilchra ;  and  to  Messrs.  Low,  for  the  Camellia 
Sieb^ldtf.  A  Banksian  medal  to  Mr,  Forbes,  for  golden  Harvey  apples ;  and 
to  Mr.  Flanagan,  for  cucumbers. 

May  1.  —  At  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  held  this  day,  the  following  oScen 
were  elected ;  —  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  president ;  T.  Edgar,  Esq.,  treasurer ; 
G.  Bentham,  Esq.,  secretary  {  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Hon.  W.  F. 
Strangways,  and  I^celot  Holland,  Esq.,  as  the  new  members  of  the  council. 

May  8.  —  Read.  A  paper  on  the  Culture  of  the  Strawberry,  by  T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S ,  president. 
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SxhUnled.     Abododcnitron  Smitlin,  Cani£litB  cornllba,  C.  eifmia;  Kdsraa 


quiiutc/fora,  six  seedling  cinerarias,  NemSphita  inatgnis,  two  forced  r  . .  _  ._ 
pots,  and  one  Beedlicg  cactus,  from  Mr.  John  Qreen,  gardener  to  Sir  B. 
Antrabus.  Stanhopes  grandifldra,  ^ristolochia  triJobiita,  hibiscus  sp.  hot., 
and  ErioBtemon  AuxiBlijm,  from  Mr.  Olenny,  Camellia  Preaslfe^',  from  Mr. 
PresEley,  gardener  to  Waller  Boyd,  Esq.  CamiWia  cocctnea  m^jor,  jSp&rtium 
sp.,  E'pacris  ccriflora,  Cattiiya  sp.  from  Brazil,  and  Comesp^rma  sp.,  from 
Mr.  Youns  of  Epsom.  Twenty-four  Chinn  roses  in  pots,  from  Mr.  Lane  of 
Great  Bert  hemp  stead.  Twenty-four  auriciilBS,  from  Mr.  H.  Groom  of  Wal- 
worth. Platvlobium  chorizemilolium.  Azalea  fndica  new  var.,  A.  i.  Smfthi^ 
£r)cB  Linnae  a,  E.  pellucidn,  Cumcllia  reiicul&ta,  Amar^llii  J6hD8oni  acu- 
DlinktH,  Trillium  grandiflorum,  C&ctus  alata,  Euphorbia  'wt^ulniafiara,  Od- 
cidiuro  divariciitum,  Ahododfndron  Smltbii,  and  Tropse'olum  tricolor;  from 
Mrs.  Lawrence.  Cumbr^Cum  purpilreum,  and  a  seedling  pelargonium,  from  G. 
Fleming,  gardener  to  C.  Ranken,  Esq.  Golden  russet,  London  pippin,  and 
margU  apples,  from  Mr.  George  Fbillips,  gardener  to  Hiss  Treror,  Tingrith 
Qardens,  near  Woburn. 

From  tkt  Garden  of  Ihe  Society.  Nemdphila  atomaria,  Berberii  ripens, 
£.  jlquiColium,  B.  glumacea,  Bibei  inalv^ceum,  B.  glutindsum,  A,  cireum,  B, 
sangtiineum  and  varieties,  B.  punctatum,  B.  tenuiflorum ;  OncSdium  alttssimum, 
Pholidota  sp.,  Acanthophfppium  bicolor,  .j'loe  virens,  A.  dfstaus;  £uph(Srbi> 
Myrsiahes,  Clematis  montana.  Camellia  imbricata,  C.  reticulata,  C,  Colrillti, 
Warrataii,  various-flowered,  and  Gray's  invincible. 

Awarded.  A  Knightian  niedal  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  her  collection  of 
green-house  plants;  to  Mr.  J.  Green,  for  six  cincraiiofi ;  to  Mr.  G.  Olennj, 
for  the  ErioEttmon  Auxifdtium  ;  and  to  Mr.  C.  Young,  for  tbe  new  species  of 
Cattleyn.  A  Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  Groom,  for  auriculas;  and  to  Mr. 
Pressley,  for  the  new  striped  seedling  Camdlia. 

May  16.  —  Bead.  A  paper  on  the  Preserration  of  the  earlv  Foliage  of 
Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees,  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  president. 

Exhibited.    Heartsease,  from  Mr.  R.  S.  Mountjoy.    Cinerarias,  from  Mr.  J. 


A.  Henderson.  Hardenpoint  or  beurr^  ranee  pears  from  a  standard,  Chau- 
montcl  ditto  from  a  standard,  Hardenpoint  or  beurr^  ranee  ditto,  from  a  west 
wall,  from  John  Williams,  Esq.,  C.M.H.S.     Eight  petarKoniums  in  puts,  from 


Hr.  Dennis.  Oncfdium  pulcheltum,  Dcndrobium  Cuceollria,  and  Epid^dmm 
■p.,  from  Mr.  P,  N.  Don,  gardener  to  James  Bateman,  Esq,  Ardlsia  panicu- 
lata,  C^tisus  Webbiano,  C.  AhododAphne,  and  Oxylobium  arg^nteum,  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Harris.  Azalea  indica  phoentceo,  and  A.  i.  tiba,  from  Mr.  Glennv. 
Three  pots  of  seedlinc  cinerarias,  C&nna  Selldwa,  Calceolaria  Fotherglll^ 
CHvta  ndbilis,  O'xalia  Pi6ttiE,  brown^owered  nasturtium,  Anigoiinthus  sp 
from  Swan  River,  Clu^tia  sp.  from  Swan  River. 

From  Ihe  Garden  of  the  Society.  Berberit  fiucicultkris,  Hiba  specidsum. 
^Arcissus  tubifldrus,  Jv.  angustif&lius,  N.  odorltus ;  Fritilliria  vitt&ta,  F.  py. 
renUca,  F.  Mdburis  var.;  Acanthophfppium  bicolor,  Myinchus  cfrnuua, 
Oncidium  divaricatum,  Malpfghia  crassifolia,  Ph\6ji  Drummiindn,  J?r]nua 
Lychnldea,  £uph6rbia  JlfyrsiniEes,  Oxydra  chrysanthemdides,  Plectrites  con- 
g&ta.  Calceolaria  pfndula.  Camellia  reLiculita,  C.  Colvtib'i,  C.  imbricilta. 

Amarded.  A  Knighdan  medal  to  Mr.  Bateman,  end  Banksian  medals  to 
Mrs.  Marryat,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Henderson,  for  the  plants  this  day  exhibited. 

The  lists  of  prizes  awarded  at  the  first  and  second  exhibitions  will  be 
pven,  with  that  of  the  third,  in  our  next. 


Art.  V.     Covent  Garden  Market. 
Tub  favourable  change  in  the  weather  has  produced  a  correspondiw  dif- 
'crence  in  the  supplies  furnished  to  the  market;  and  an  equally  general  effect  as 
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regards  the  pricct  of  moa  t  of  the  Icadinx  articles  uniilly  luppUed  at  tbii 
•eaioD,  the  most  important  of  which  are  mtucea  and  pea» :  of  tbeformera 
lai^e  supply  has  beni  funiished,  of  moK  excellcDt  quality,  the  pricei  quoted 
are  very  low,  and  the  article  ia  but  little  io  demanJ ;  of  the  latter,  a  vei; 
conBJderable  quantity  was  furnished  in  sacks  and  sieves,  but,  bein^  much  in 
request,  they  obtained  rather  better  prices  thaa  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
week,  or  rather  than  ou  the  preceding  market-day.  New  potatoes,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  better  supply  of  other  vegetables,  have  receded  materially  in 
*alue.  Cauliflowers  are  being  liberally  supplied,  and  are  likely  to  be  more 
generally  so,  should  the  present  dry  warm  weather  continue  to  prevail ;  the 
present  prices  are  moderate.  Strawberries  trom  the  o|)en  ground  are  plen- 
tiful, with  the  prospect  of  a  heavy  crop :  generally,  the  prices  quoted  can 
only  be  aaid  to  rule  for  the  day,  at  they  are  materially  depressed  or  affected 
by  every  day's  market.  Gooseberries  and  currants  are  reported  to  be  a  heavy 
crop,  consequently  will  be  cheap.  Cherriea  are  also  generally  plentilul,  and 
wUl  be  very  moderate  in  price.  Of  all  other  frutta  little  can  be  said,  but  tbe 
r^orU  are  generaJly  favourable.  —  C,  G.  M.    June  84.  1837. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Artielet  on  the  Inteeli  ntotl  it^uriout  to  Culti' 
vatort.  By  J,  0.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  LoDdoa. 

No.  6.    Tbb  Aspab«oub  Bebtlb. 
One  of  the  most  elegant  species  of  coleopterous  insects  Fouad 
in  this  country  is   the  little  beetle  which  is  attached  to  the 
asparagus,  aad  whose  habits  will  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
article. 

Order,  Cole^en  Lbtrumt,     See  p.  100. 

'PamSj,  Ciiocliidm Lea<A,  (Plant  beetles,  so  DBinedBfterthepriiicipttlgeiiui.) 

Oeiua,  Cri6ceria  Geoffi^.    (A  ataae  derived  fhnn  tno  (i^eeK  worda,  ligDify- 

iDg  a  nm'a  boras ;  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  anteDiue,  which  an 

cylindrical,  with  globular  jomts,  somewhat  like  the  boras  of  a  ram.)    Lema 

F/^rietai,  Chrysometa  Jjoouevt. 
Species,  Cri6cens  aspiragi  Lmvaui  (ChrjsomUa  asp.)  Donav.  Brit,  Int., 

i.  pi.  28. 
Le  Crioc^re  porte  Croix  de  I'Asperge  Geoffrey  Iiu.  Parit.,  toL  i.  p.  S4I. 

Iliis  beaudful  little  insect  is  ordinarily  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  of  an  oblong  form,  with  the  head  rather  broader 
than  the  thorax,  which  is  cylindrical,  and  narrower  than  the 
elytra.  Its  general  colour  is  a  fine  blue  black :  this  is  the 
colour  of  the  legs  and  bead :  the  antennte  are  black ;  the  tliorax, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  upper  surface  of  the  prothorax, 
is  of  a  fine  red,  with  two  dorsal  black  spots,  which,  in  some 
individuals,  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  The  elytra 
are  long,  each  having  several  rows  of  impressed  spots  j  the  ex- 
ternal margin  is  orange-coloured  ;  the  central  part,  or  suture, 
blue  black ;  the  disc  of  each  elytra  is  varied  with  cream-coloured 
and  blue-black  marks,  which  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  cross  upon  a  pale  ground,  the  transverse  bar  of  the  cross  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  bock.  These  spots  vary  occasionally  in 
their  size:  sometimes,  for  instance,  the  pale  humeral  spot  is 
wanting,  and  in  others  the  bars  of  the  cross  di8^)pear.  Tlie  spe- 
cimen figured  represents  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  insect 
greatly  magnified. 

Vol.  Xnr  — Mo.  89.  z 


Insects  most  injurious  to  Cultivators :  • 


lig.  ]09'  represents  a  branch  of  asparagus,  infested  with  the 
asparagus  beetle  in  its  difierent  states.  In  this  figure,  a  a  are 
the  eggs ;  b  b,  the  larvte ;  c  c,  the  exuvite  of  the  larvee ;  and  d^ 
the  imago :  e  is  part  of  the  branch  not  yet  attacked.  Fig.  1 1 0. 
shows  the  eggs  (a),  the  larva  (ft),  the  pupa  {c),  and  the  perfect 
air  IP 


insect  {d),  all  great];  magniUed. 


During  the  last  sumTner,  this  insect  abounded  to  a  very  great 
extent,  amongst  the  asparagus,  in  some  parts  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  It  was  especially  troublesome  in  the  gardens 
of  Syon  House ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  very  local  ia  its  nabits ; 
as  some  places  were  quite  free,  although  at  no  great  distance 
from  infested  spots.  It  appeared,  also,  in  great  quantity  in  my 
father's  garden  at  Hammersmith ;  so  that  I  had  good  oppor- 
tunities of  investigating  its  habits.  Kirby  and  Spence  merely 
say  of  it:  *'  The  diuretic  asparagus,  towards  the  close  of  the 
season,  is  sometimes  rendered  unpalatable  by  the  numerous  eggs 
of  Lema  aspjiragi  Fabr, ;  and  its  larvee  feed  upon  the  foliage 
allerthe  heads  branch  out."  {Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  192.)  It  is, 
however,  in  the  latter  case  that  the  injury  caused  by  this  insect 
must  be  most  material;  and  especially  in  respect  to  young 
plantations  of  this  vegetable.  This  insect  has  again  appeared  in 
our  garden  this  summer;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  prefers 
the  young  seedling  beds  to  the  coarse  full-grown  shoots  which 
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have  been  allowed  to  run  up.  The  injury,  I  have  no  doubt, 
which  a  young  seedling  bed  would  receive  from  its  attacks 
would  have  the  effect  of  greatly  weakening  the  roots;  for 
the  whole  of  the  leaves  (as  we  may  term  the  slender  elegant 
spray),  being  entirely  consumed,  the  plants  would  necessarily 
lose  a  great  de^  of  nourishment,  and  be  less  able,  in  the  follow- 
ing season,  to  throw  up  good  heads,  which,  of  course,  it  is  the 
cultivator's  chief  interest  to  obtain. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  the  insect  in  the  perfect  state  that  the 
mischief  is  caused :  at  this  period  of  its  existence,  its  whole 
object  is  to  continue  its  kind,  and  eating  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  necessity:  it  Is  by  the  larva,  or  grub,  that  the  ii^ury  is 
produced. 

The  females  deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  voung  and  tender 
stems,  seeming  to  prefer  those  which  support  tne  flowers.  These 
eggs  are  of  a  long  oval  form,  and  of  a  large  size  compared  with 
the  insect ;  heuce,  it  is  probable  that  a  single  female  does  not 
deposit  above  eight  or  ten  eggs.  They  are  affixed  to  the  stem 
at  one  end,  by  means  of  a  black  viscid  secretion,  which  dyes  the 
surrounding  part  of  the  stem  for  a  short  distance.  I  have  often 
observed  two  eggs  placed  together;  one  being  attached  at  the 
extremity  of  the  other.  Their  colour  is  dirty  slate.  In  a  short 
time,  the  larvae  are  produced.  In  this  state,  they  are  quite  the 
reverse  of  their  parents,  and,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
colours  and  elegant  markings,  they  are  of  a  disgusting  form  and 
a  dirty  slaty  green  colour,  almost  black ;  and,  when  disturbed, 
the  emit  a  considerable  quantity  of  thick  black  fluid.  The  body 
is,  as  usual,  composed  of  15  segments,  the  first  of  which,  or 
the  head,  is  black  and  supplied  with  strong  4-toDthed  jaws,  and 
short  antennffi ;  the  next  segment,  or  the  prothorax,  is  marked 
with  two  shining  block  spots,  of  a  leathery  texture,  and  is  fiiT^ 
Dished  on  the  under  side  with  two  short,  articulated,  black  legs,  as 
is  also  each  of  the  two  following  segments :  the  remaining  s^meots 
are  gradually  thickened.  The  general  consistence  of  the  body 
is  fleshy,  the  external  integument  being  thin  and  membrana- 
ceous; the  s^ments  of  the  abdominal  part  of  the  body  are 
furnished  with  fleshy  tubercles,  which  are  employed  as  legs. 
The  body  is  also  armed  at  its  extremity  with  a  similar  pair  of 
these  fleshy  proleg-like  tubercles.  Bouch^  (Natwgesch.  der  In- 
seklf  i.  tab.  x.  f.  S8.)  has  represented  this  larva :  the  figure, 
however,  is  destitute  of  thoracic  legs,  and  the  body  is  represented 
as  clothed  with  bristles.  This  is  incorrect,  there  being  no  hairs 
upon  the  rings  of  the  body ;  which,  both  in  general  appearance 
and  colour,  reminds  more  of  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  than  any 
thing  else.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  larva  of  the  typical  species  of 
this  genus  (CtUxxris  merd!ger«  Linn.)  to  form  a  covering  for 
itself  of  its  own  excrement  (in  the  manner  described  by  R^u- 
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mur,  and  introduced  into  the  Itaeet  Arckiteetttre);  bat  the  larva 
of  the  asparagus  beetle  is  different  in  its  habits,  following  the 
ordinary  plan  in  this  respect.  The  larvee  are  to  be  found  from 
the  end  of  June  till  September.  They,  of  course,  do  not  appear 
until  the  asparagus  is  sufficiently  grown  for  their  support ;  the 
eggs  being  deposited  on  the  plant,  and  not  in  an  adjacent  situ- 
ation ;  and  they  arrive  at  their  full  growth  in  about  a  fortnight. 
They  are  most  partial  to  the  tenderest  shoots ;  and,  even  whilst  I 
have  been  writing  this  notice,  some  of  the  largest  of  these  larvas 
had  quitted  the  twig  on  which  they  were  feeding  in  order  to 
attack  a  much  younger  and  tenderer  stem  which  I  had  placed  by 
its  side.  They  sh^  their  skins  several  times,  the  exuviee  being 
visible  amongst  the  unconsumed  twigs  of  the  asparagus.  When 
full  grown,  the  larv«  descend  into  the  ground,  where  thev  con- 
struct a  thick  pergameneous  cocoon,  in  which  they  ore  transformed 
into  white  pupae  of  the  ordinary  form  ;  the  limbs,  antennee,  and 
win^  being  folded  in  separate  sheaths  along  the  breast. 

"Inis  state  lasts  about  another  fortnight ;  so  that  six  or  seven 
weeks  may  be  considered  as  the  duration  of  the  insect's  life ;  one 
third  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  egg,  another  third  by  the 
larva,  and  the  remaining  third  by  the  pupa  and  imago  states. 
The  perfect  insect  will,  nowever,  live  a  long  time  if  confined  ; 
some,  which  I  kept  lost  autumn  in  a  box,  remaining  alive  for 
many  weeks ;  though*  bad  they  been  able  to  deposit  their  eggs 
in  a  proper  situation,  they  would  doubtless  have  died  long 
before.  Some  individuals,  also,  survive  the  winter :  indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  insect,  through  this  inclement  part  of 
the  year,  is  in  the  imago  state,  hidden  in  some  secret  place  or 
odier,  and  not  in  the  pupa  state,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case  with 
insects  in  general.  Certainly,  the  closely  allied  species,  Cri6ceriB 
cyanella,  may  be  found  under  the  bark  of  willows,  throughout 
the  winter ;  and  I  saw  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  C.  asparagi 
creeping  about  the  asparagus  bed  as  soon  as  ever  the  plants  ap- 
peared above  ground.  This,  of  course,  is  on  important  part  of 
the  insect's  economy ;  because,  if  the  fact  be  as  I  suppose,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  beetles,  which  make  their  appearance  in  the 
spring,  are  destined  to  be  the  parents  of  the  whole  of  the  future 
broods ;  and,  therefore,  by  bestowing  a  little  trouble  during  the 
time  of  cutting  the  asparagus,  in  order  to  kill  the  few  beetles 
then  visible  (which,  from  their  bright  and  lively  colours,  would 
be  a  veiT  easy  task),  much  of  the  subsequent  mjury  would  be 
remedied.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  if  this  precaution  be  not 
taken,  the  propagation  of  the  insect  is  very  rapid ;  and  as,  during 
the  summer  months,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  egg,  larva,  and  imago 
states  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  plant,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  no  regularity  in  the  succession  of  the  broods.  Even  after- 
wards, when  the  asparagus  is  full  grown,  some  of  the  plants  are 
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liable  to  be  entirely  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  the  larva ;  and 
it  would  be  worth  while,  even  then,  to  catch  as  many  of  the 
per&ct  beetles  aa  possible,  in  order  to  diminbh  the  invaders  of 
the  next  year's  crop.  The  beetle  is,  however,  very  cunning; 
for  no  sooner  is  it  approached,  than  it  turns  to  the  nnder  side  of 
the  stalk,  and,  if  disturbed,  drops  down,  and  feigns  death.  I 
have  found  the  best  thing  to  use  was  a  green  gauze  bag-net 
held  under  the  plants,  which  were  then  shaEen,  and  the  insects 
fell  into  it 

Cnoceris  1 2-punctata  2/f  nn.  is  another  species  of  the  same 

Cus,  which  is  also  found  upon  the  asparagus.   In  this  country, 
rever,  it  is  extremely  rare. 


Art.  II.     Remarh  on  the  Slate  qf  Gardening,  and  of  CuliivatioH 
generaUy,  in  Belgium.    By  Joum  Maddison. 

The  want  of  capital  is  severely  felt  amongst  all  classes  in  Bel- 
gium; not  that  this  country  is  poor,  or  that  there  are  not  many 
rich  individuals  inhabiting  it,  but  because  the  property  of  each 
individual  with  a  &mily  is  so  cramped,  that  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  the  master  of  his  own  money.  Amongst  gardeners, 
and  the  mercantile  classes,  this  appears  to  foe  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  their  improving  their  fortunes :  because,  should  a 
gardener,  for  instance,  marry  a  woman  with  some  money  or 
hnd,  if  he  should  happen  to  have  a  family,  and  his  wife  should 
die  before  him,  he,  as  the  husband,  by  tlie  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, can  only  take  a  share  of  his  wife's  property,  as  one  of  his 
own  children;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  has  three  children,  he  can  only 
have  for  his  share  a  fourth  part,  as  soon  as  the  children  come  of 
age ;  at  which  time  each  child  has  a  right  to  demand  his  part  of 
his  mother's  property.  So  that  a  man  with  a  large  family  has 
innumerable  drawbacks  to  prevent  him  from  increasing  his 
capital.  The  law  of  division  of  property,  at  first  sight,  appears 
to  be  just ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  more  injurious  than  any  law  of 
entail ;  because,  let  a  child  be  as  great  a  vagabond  as  possible, 
he  has  still  a  right  to  his  share ;  and,  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
that  share,  he  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  property  should  be 
sold,  and  the  produce  be  equally  divided.  Instances  of  this  are 
occurring  every  day ;  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  an  old  establish- 
ment of  plants  which  has  remained  in  the  family  for  many  years. 
Tills  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  many  causes  why  plants  are 
so  cheap  on  the  Continent,  where  soles  are  continually  occurring: 
another  great  reason  is,  that  almost  every  gentleman,  more  or 
less,  sells  or  exchanges  his  plants,  or  pays  his  gardener  partly 
in  plants,  or  allows  him  to  sell  his  plants.  Again,  fine  old  trees, 
which,  in  England,  are  so  much  the  ornaments  of  estates,  and 
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whtcb  have  remained  on  those  estates  perhaps  for  centaries,  are 
here  almost  unktiown,  except  on  property  belonging  to  govem- 
ment.  The  planting  of  oaks  is  be<»raing  every  day  more  rar^ 
because  the  present  generation  has  but  little  chance  of  reaping 
any  profit  from  them  except  as  underwood ;  whereas  poplars 
{P.  alba  and  P.  canadensis),  which  here  become  large  trees  in 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  are  almost  universally  planted.  It 
is  a  common  practice  in  this  country  for  the  members  of  the  same 
family,  who  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  property,  to  live  all 
together  in  the  old  family  mansion ;  by  which  means  an  old  tree, 
and  a  fine  establishment  of  plants,  have  a  chance  afforded  of  con- 
tinuing a  few  years  longer ;  but,  should  a  dispute  take  place 
amongst  the  members  of  the  family,  both  trees  and  plants  run  a 
great  risk  of  being  brought  to  the  hammer. 

From  the  mediocrity  of  people's  fortunes  in  Belgium,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  gardeners  and  labourers  are  so  badly 
paid  as  they  are,  and  that  gentlemen's  gardens  are  kept  in  such  a 
slovenly  state.  What  satisfaction  has  a  gentleman,  in  that  country, 
in  building  a  handsome  range  of  plant  structures,  and  heating 
them  by  steam  and  hot  water ;  or  in  keeping  up  his  garden  in  the 
first  style  of  neatness,  and  employing  firSt-rate  artists  in  the  lay- 
ing out  of  his  grounds ;  when  he  knows  that,  at  bis  death,  should 
he  have  iJiree  or  four  children,  hb  fine  establishment  must  either 
come  to  die  hammer,  or  be  n^lected  for  want  of  funds  to  keep 
it  up  ?  There  is  no  country,  that  I  know  of,  where  the  taste  for 
gardening  is  so  strong  as  in  Belgium ;  but,  instead  of  the  fine 
collections  of  plants  which  ought  to  be  seen,  they  are,  with  a 
few  exceptions  (such  as  the  orange  trees  of  the  Due  d'Aremberg, 
some  of  which  are  very  old),  really  not  worth  looking  at  as 
collections.  This  is  not  only  the  case  here,  but  it  is  Uie  same 
about  Paris ;  where,  with  nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants,  there 
is  scarcely  a  passable  pn'va^e  botanic  collection  of  plants. 

Yet,  with  tJiis  law  of  division  of  property,  are  the  lower 
orders  better  paid,  better  clothed,  better  fed  or  better  instructed 
than  in  England  ?  The  labourer  obtains  here,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ofGhent  (which  may  be  called  the  Manchester  of  Belgium), 
\0d.  a  day  in  winter,  and  1&  per  day  in  summer,  without  food. 
In  point  of  clothing,  in  winter,  the  English  and  Flemish  labourers 
are  nearly  on  a  par,  with  the  exception  of  the  sabots,  or  wooden 
clogs,  which  retard  the  motions  of  the  Flemings  considerably ; 
but  which  are  constantly  worn,  though  the  soil  is  so  dry  and 
sandy,  that  leather  shoes  (about  2s.  Gd.  a  pair)  would  be  much 
preferable.  In  summer,  however,  the  Flemish  labourer  dispenses 
with  the  use  of  both  shoes  and  stockings  when  at  work.  In 
point  of  diet,  bUck  bread  made  of  rye,  potatoes,  buttermilk,  with 
at  times  the  fat  of  pork  spread  on  bread,  instead  of  butter,  is  the 
common  food. 
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In  point  of  instniction,  the  Flemish  peasant's  family  can  neither 
read  nor  write ;  nor  do  the  village  priests  seem  anxiouB  that  they 
should  know  any  thing  except  what  r^ards  their  religion.  In 
villages  where  the  burgomaster  (mayor)  is  an  enlightened  indi- 
vidual, schools  are  begmningto  make  their  appearance ;  because 
in  such  places  the  priests  cannot  have  their  own  way ;  but,  in 
places  where  the  burgomasters  are  common  farmers,  and  wher^ 
in  some  places,  they  can  scarcely  sign  their  own  names,  nothing 
can  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  priests,  who  are  generally 
opposed  to  schoob. 

The  peasant  here,  with  a  few  acres  of  land  of  hb  own,  and  a 
cow  and  pig,  may  certainly  be  said,  for  the  time,  to  be  inde* 

fiendent;  but,  as  he  has  generally  a  large  &mily,  his  few  acres  of 
and,  in  the  event  of  death,  is  brought  to  the  hammer,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  family  ceases,  and  they  become  again  day 
labourers. 

The  nonpayment  of  tithes  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  great 
relief  to  the  land  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  lai^  tax 
with  which  the  land  is  charged  neutralises  the  advantage ;  the 
diflerence  being  merely,  that  the  clergy  receive  their  stipend  direct 
from  the  government,  instead  of  from  the  parishioner,  whose 
land  and  furniture  are  taxed  by  government  to  pay  iL  Thus, 
though  the  odium  of  paying  tithe  is  saved,  in  reality  there  is  no 
saving  in  money,  and  the  clergyman  himself  receives  his  stipend 
always  regularly.  Theobligationofpriests  to  reside  amongst  their 
pori^ioners,  and  the  neatness  of  the  parsonages,  in  this  country, 
are  well  worth  imitation  in  the  villages  in  England ;  and  1  am 
sure,  from  the  liberal  education  which  our  clergy  receive,  that 
their  parishioners  would  be  benefited  by  it :  whereas,  here,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Flemish  villages  labour  under  great  disad- 
vantages ;  because  their  clergymen,  being  bom  of  poor  parents, 
like  themselves,  have  only  an  opportunity  of  receiving  a  religious 
education,  and  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  adapted  to  instruct 
youth,  except  in  such  things  as  immediately  concern  their  religion. 
True  it  is,  that  there  are  many  pious  and  conscientious  men 
amongst  them,  but  their  education  prevents  them  being  enlight- 
ened men  of  the  world :  and  we  all  know  that  religion  alone, 
without  any  other  qualification,  will  not  do  for  the  present 
generation. 

la  a  country  where  the  taste  for  oardening  is  so  great  amongst 
all  classes  of  people,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  so  few  national 
publications  upon  the  cultivation  of  plants.  Those  that  are 
b^un  are  seldom  of  long  duration ;  and  the  HorticuUem-  Beiges 
a  work  very  well  adapted  to  this  country,  was,  a  short  time  since, 
very  near  being  given  up,  from  nothing  but  the  idleness  and  want 
of  spirit  manifested  by  its  different  conductors.  Both  the  con- 
ductors of  a  botanical  publication,  and  the  readers  also,  appear 
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here,  after  a  time,  to  low  beert  The  people  are  either  not  a 
readinff  naUon,  or  the  bshion,  as  yet,  has  not  taken  lufficient  root 
to  enuile  a  botanical  work  to  answer.  There  is  at  present  a 
plraUcal  work  at  Brussels,  named  the  Flore  Urtivert^Ue,  ou  En- 
tyclographie  du  Regtu  V^etal,  conducted  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Horticultaral  Society,  which  contains  drawines  taken  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  works  published  in  EngJaoa.  The  figures  of 
the  plants  are  by  no  means  well  executed ;  but,  from  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  work,  and  from  the  idea  it  gives  of  the  plants,  it  la 
one  which  oudit  to  answer;  and  yet,  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  it  scarce^  pays  its  expenses,  our  Continental  neighbours 
esteeming  both  plants,  and  publications  on  plants,  more  hir  their 
cheapness  than  for  their  real  merit.  The  only  work  that  I  really 
know  deserves  mentioning  is  the  Bon  Jardinier,  published  at 
Paris,  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin  and  Poiteau ;  but,  as  this  is  published 
in  French,  it  is  a  work  very  little  read  by  the  working  gardeners 
fa)  Belgium,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are-only  acqniunted  with  the 
Hemish  language.  The  Bon  Jardinier,  as  a  work  for  beginners* 
is  inestimable ;  and  no  amateur,  who  has  the  wden  mania  in 
the  least  d^ree,  ought  to  he  wiUiout  a  copy.  The  part  written 
by  M.  Vilmorin,  on  the  agricultural  seeds  and  grasses,  is  welt 
worth  the  perusal  of  any  agriculturist.  Its  fault  [which  is  alto* 
gether  unavoidable]  is,  that  every  year  nearly  the  same  matter  b 
published  which  was  published  the  preceding  year. 

Between  the  towns  of  Courtrai  and  Menin,  and  in  the  environs 
of  IxKkeren  and  St  Nicholas,  in  the  Pays  de  Waes,  the  finest 
flax  m  Europe  is  considered  to  be  cultivated ;  and  yet,  from  want 
of  means,  the  fanner  cannot  make  the  most  of  it.  In  the  first 
place,  bis  &rm  is  generally  too  small  to  enable  him  to  give  his 
land  rest  between  the  dtn^rent  sowings  of  his  flax ;  and  the 
longer  the  interval  between  each  sowing  of  flax,  the  better  is  the 
produce.  He  can  neither  afford  to  procure  his  seed  direct  from 
Riga,  which  is  considered  amongst  flax-growera  as  indispensably 
nor  can  he  afford  to  employ  machinery  to  turn  his  produce  into 
linen.  All  these  circumstances  are  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Fleming,  and  all  arise  from  the  same  cause,  the  want  of  capital ; 
which  want  of  capital  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly, 
from  the  laws  on  property.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  (and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  true,  and,  if  s<^  it  serves  to 
mark  the  benefit  of  large  capital  to  the  community  in  general), 
that  flax  purchased  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtrai,  by  the 
English  merchant,  in  its  rough  state,  and  thence  sent  to  the 
North  of  Ireland  to  be  manufactured  into  what  is  called  Irish 
linen,  will,  on  its  return  to  Bel^um,  in  the  form  of  Irish  linen, 
sell  for  less  than  linen  of  the  same  quality  manu&ctured  in  this 
country. 

The  town  of  Lille,  in  France,  formerly  a  pert  of  Flanders,  is 
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renowned  for  its  culture  of  the  carnation^  called,  in  the  Bon 
Jardinier,  ceillet  Jlamand.  At  Lille  this  plant  is  certainly  cnltt- 
rated  in  perfection ;  and,  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  presence 
of  lime  in  the  soil,  or  from  some  other  cause,  I  know  not;  but  I 
have  observed  that  carnations  there  keep  their  colours  better^ 
and  are  less  liable  to  sport  (as,  I  believe,  amateurs  call  it),  than 
in  any  other  place.  Tulips,  and  other  bulbous-rooted  plants, 
thrive  better  at  Lille  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent ; 
though  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  are  &r  inferior  to  those  of 
the  latter  city  in  all  other  respects,  both  as  amateurs  and  as 
professional  gardeners.  M.  De  Smet,  however,  is  an  amateur 
whose  garden,  in  the  environs  of  Lille,  is  an  exception  to  this 
nile,  and  is  well  worth  visiting.  He  is  one  of  those  practical 
amateurs  who  are  but  seldom  to  be  found  in  this  country;  as 
his  taste  for  gardening  is  such,  that  he  looks  afler  the  culture  of 
his  plants  in  a  great  measure  himselC  M.  De  Smet  may  be  well 
styled  an  amateur  cultivator,  the  greater  part  of  our  amateurs  in 
plants  being  amateurs  by  courtesy,  or  for  the  sake  of  fashion ; 
but,  in  reality,  knowing  but  little  of  the  practical  cultivation  of 
a  planL 

The  neatness  of  this  gentleman's  garden,  and  the  care  with 
which  I  have  observed  he  cultivates  his  plants,  are  a  proof  of 
this.  His  geraniums  are  grown  in  a  superior  style;  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  because  tew  gardeners  here  understand  the 
mausgement  of  this  tribe  of  plants.  His  walks  are  neady 
graveled,  and  the  box  edging  well  kept ;  and,  certiunly,  the  cuf- 
tivadon  in  the  open  ground  of  his  rare  bardy  planU  would  be 
a  credit  to  any  English  gardener. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Di&nthus  tribe,  bulbs,  and  roses* 
the  Lille  gardeners  do  not  shine  in  any  other  branch  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  they  are,  for  the  most  par^  indebted  to  the  English 
and  Ghent  gardeners  for  the  stocking  of  their  houses.  Meillez 
was  once  renowned  for  his  roses ;  and,  had  he  kept  to  that 
culture  alone,  he  would  most  probably  have  excelled  all  others, 
for  his  soil  is  admirably  adapted  for  that  shrub ;  but,  since  he 
has  paid  more  attention  to  other  plants,  and  taken  to  travel 
about,  and  to  purchase  plants  from  different  gardeners,  his  roses 
have  been  much  n^lected ;  and,  consequently,  there  are  now 
many  gardeners  in  France  much  his  superiors  in  the  art  of  cul- 
dvatine  tfaem.  This  is  the  rock  on  which  Flemish  gardeners 
generally  split :  they  think,  if  they  can  cultivate  one  tribe  of 
plants  well,  they  must  necessarily  be  able  to  cultivate  every 
other  kind  of  plant  equally  well  that  they  may  take  a  &ncy  to. 
It  is  from  this  cause  that  the  florist  gardeners  who  culdvate  but 
one  or  two  tribes  of  plants  are  so  much  superior  in  their  cul- 
tures to  the  commercial  gardeners,  who,  perhaps,  cultivate  at 
least  twenty  kinds.     To  return  to  M.  Meillez:  his  garden  is  not 
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kept  in  that  degree  of  neatneu  which  it  deserves,  and  which 
ought  to  be  the  first  consideration  to  a  professional  gardener. 
His  collection  of  planu  is,  however,  at  times  respectable, 
especially  after  his  journeys  in  Belgium ;  bat,  as  bis  beat  plants 
are  purchased  on  commission,  the  practical  amateur  must  not 
look  for  culture  in  his  garden,  except  as  &r  as  regards  his 
standard  rose  trees ;  with  regard  to  which,  he,  in  common  with 
his  countrymen  generally,  &r  surpasses  the  English,  both  in 
budding  snd  grafting. 

M.  Foudeur,  a  market-gardener  at  Lille,  though  at  present 
not  high  in  his  profession,  is  one  who  is  evidently  rising  in  the 
estimation  of  amateurs,  and  who  will  before  long,  from  his 
dvility  and  urbanity  of  manners,  be  a  great  bvourite  in  the 
botanical  world.  Like  all  the  French  gardeners,  he  cultivates 
the  rose  in  perfection,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

The  gardeners  on  the  Continent,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
the  shopkeepers,  have  a  way  of  asking  for  their  plants  much 
more  money  than  they  will  take  i  which,  to  English  ears,  sounds 
very  much  like  imposition,  and  which,  if  not  so  in  reality,  I 
consider  as  against  their  own  interest;  because,  should  a  gar- 
dener ask,  by  chance,  a  fair  price  for  his  plant,  the  buyer  will 
still  suppose  that  he  has  asked  too  much,  from  it  being  the 
practice  generally  to  do  so.  Many,  alsc^  have  a  foolish  way  of 
proceeding,  which  is,  to  undersell  their  neighbours ;  and  would 
almost  give  a  plant  for  nothing,  rather  than  their  neighbour  should 
sell  one  instead  of  themselves.  This  is,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  against  their  interest ;  as  they  not  only  lose  their 
money  by  their  jealousy,  but  they  cause  those  from  whom  they 
purchase  plants  to  be  very  shy  of  dealing  with  them.  Were 
the  Continental  gardeners  to  ask  a  feir  price  for  their  plants, 
end  to  come  to  en  agreement  not  to  undersell  each  other,  they 
would  receive  much  more  liberal  treatment  fivm  the  London 
gardeners;  whereas  the  Continental  gardeners  do  not  give 
encouragement  to  the  London  gardeners  to  treat  them  well ; 
for,  the  moment  they  receive  a  new  plant  from  London,  they 
endeavour  to  multiply  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  which,  in  our 
fine  vegetable  soil,  is  not  en  affair  of  much  time.  It  is  then  sold  at 
considerably  less  than  what  it  can  be  purchased  for  of  the  original 
possessor ;  and,  if  two  gardeners  happen  to  have  the  same  pfanl, 
they  are  not  wise  enough  to  sell  it  at  a  fixed  price,  but  their 
jealousy  is  such,  that  one  of  them  would  let  it  go  for  little  or 
nothing,  rather  than  the  other  should  sell  it. 

The  country  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp  is  flat ;  but,  until 
the  traveller  arrives  at  Beveren,  there  are  but  few  countries  to 
be  found  of  greater  fertility.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lock- 
eren  and  St.  Nicholas  very  fine  flax  is  grown,  second  only  to 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtrai.     This  part  <^  Flanders 
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goes  b;  the  name  of  the  Pays  de  Waes,  and  is  universally  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  sandy  soils  in  existence.  But, 
on  ieavinu  Beveren  to  proceed  towards  Antwerp,  the  charm 
inimediately  ceases ;  and  nothing  strikes  the  traveller  so  much 
as  the  contrast  between  the  opulence  displayed  on  the  Ghent 
aide  of  Beveren,  and  the  destitute  misery  which  is  to  be  seen 
after  leaving  Beveren  for  Antwerp.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1830,  the  country  between  Beveren  and  Antwerp  was 
covered  with  a  productive  crop.  The  September  following  the 
revolutitm  came,  and  whole  parishes  were  thrown  under  water  by 
the  cutting  of  the  sea  banks ;  and  at  present,  though  the  country 
is  somewhat  drained  from  the  water,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that, 
from  the  quantity  of  sand  left  by  the  sea,  it  will  be  an  immense 
period  of  years  before  it  can  be  brought  into  its  former  stale  of 
cultivation.  In  looking  upon  this  scene  of  desolation,  one  cannot 
help  saying  that  revolutioiit  "cost  foinetimes  a  little  too  dear.'* 
The  countiy,  also,  round  Antwerp  su^red  dreadfully  from  the 
occupation  of  the  French  during  the  late  siege  of  Antwerp. 
The  siege  taking  place  in  December,  the  proprietors  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  citadel  were  obliged  to  allow  the  French 
soldiers  to  cut  what  wood  they  pleased;  and  M.  Parthon  de 
Von,  an  amateur,  with  an  extensive  garden  at  Wilryck,  had  a 
whole  regiment  encamped  in  his  park,  and  the  officers  to  dine 
every  day  with  him  for  a  month.  Had  the  siege  endured  one 
month  more,  he  would  not  have  had  a  timber  tree  remaining  on 
his  estates  as  they  bad  already  commenced  cutting  down  his 
fine  avenue.  As  it  was,  I  understood  him  to  say  ne  lost  up- 
wards of  6000  fine  trees.  True  it  is  that  the  government  repaid 
bim  the  value  of  his  trees;  but  all  the  money  in  the  world 
cannot  restore  the  beauty  of  his  park,  His  garden  and 
pleasure-grounds,  which  are  laid  out  pardy  in  the  French  and 
partly  in  the  English  style,  contain  some  fine  shrubs  and  timber 
trees.  "Die  garaen  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  large  sweet 
chestnuts  ana  beech  trees,  the  greater  port  being  upwards  of 
IS  ft.  in  girt,  and  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  height  It  is  planted 
in  the  French  style,  and  is  an  excellent  screen  to  his  garden 
from  the  high  winds.  The  park,  in  which  the  French  regiment 
was  encamped,  contained  many  large  trees ;  but  it  is  now  little 
more  than  an  open  plain.  If  M.  Parthon  was  sure  never  to  be 
again  visited  by  the  French,  I  know  of  no  place  better  adapted 
for  an  arboretum :  but  to  plant  rare  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  citadel  would  be  rather  too  dangerous  a  plan  to  pursue. 
His  garden  contains  some  very  fine  specimens  for  a  country 
where  property  changes  hands  so  often.  He  has  also  a  small 
pinetum ;  and  his  American,  or  rather  peat-earth,  shrubs  thrive 
very  well.  Among  these  I  observed  the  true  iffaodod^ndron 
ferrugineum  Qbn  albo;  a  Xflium  sup^bum,  8  ft.  high,  with  iH 
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flowers ;  8  GHadtoIoB  DnD^nt,  which  bad  passed  the  winter  in 
the  open  ground;  a  Portugal  laurel,  20 ft.  high  (rare  for  our 
severe  climate) ;  ^^bies  scindens,  30 ft.  bigb ;  a  weeping  lime; 
and  a  Gleditscbis  triacfintbos,  diameter  «  trunk  fij  ft.,  height 
20  ft.,  and  with  thorns  1 S  in.  long.  The  plant-houses  contain 
a  good  coUecticHi  of  Orchldece,  lately  received  from  M.  Van 
Houtte,  bis  collector  in  Brazil ;  but,  as  the  greater  part  bare 
not  yet  flowered,  it  is  impossible  to  know  much  of  tbem,  except 
that  they  are  new  kinds.  In  the  greeu-house  there  was  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  Sc6ttia  angustifolia ;  and  the  borders  of  the 
open  grouid  contwned  a  very  respectable  botanical  collection  of 
hardy  plants,  and  a  select  collection  of  English  dahlias.  As  an 
amateur,  M.  Farthtm  de  Von  spends  mucn  of  his  time  io  his 
garden,  and  looks  after  the  cultivaticm  of  his  plants  bimsdf.  His 
gardener  has  lived  with  him  for  many  years,  and  is,  therefore, 
fiabituiUed  to  his  master's  ways.  It  is  well  worth  while  for 
both  amateur  and  gardener  to  viut  M.  Partbon  de  Von's  col- 
lection of  plants,  as  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  a  kind  reception 
from  the  master,  who  is  always  willing  to  exchange  his  plants 
with  bis  neighbours,  for  the  mutual  bmefit  of  both  parties. 

He  only  gardener  of  any  note  at  Antwerp  is  M.  Van  Geest, 
who  has  a  fair  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  some  plant 
structures :  but  Antwerp,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Belgian  towns, 
is  much  behind  Ghent  in  taste  for  horticulture. 

JVondelg^imf  near  Ghent. 


Art.  ni.    Detcription  of  an  early  Forcing  Pit,  and  a  Boiler  Jbr  an 
earij/  Forcing  Stove,  erected  at  Oakhitl  Gardent.    By  A.  Tobbith. 


Fig.  111.  represents  the  cross  section  of  an  early  forcing  pit, 
heated  by  linings  flued  on  both  sides :  a  a  show  the  stone 
coping  of  the  w^ls ;  l>  b,  cast-iron  pipes,  4  in.  in  diameter,  and- 


6  ft.  apart,   connecting  the  steam  flues ;  c  c,  cavities  in  the 
brickwork  through  which  the  hot  air  and  steam  pass  from  the 
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lininga  into  the  steam  flue ;  d,  cest-iron  pipes,  3  in.  in  diameter, 
conducting  the  water  from  the  gutter  into  the  drain;  tending, 
also,  to  strengthen  the  front  wall  and  support  the  coping,  by  being 
placed  under  ever;  third  rafter ;  e  e,  tile  covers  to  the  steam 
flues,  with  brass  plugs,  like  those  used  in  leaden  water-troughs, 
2ft.  apart ;^  ground  level;  g,  coping  of  the  front  wall,  which 
serves  also  as  a  gutter.  This  groove,  or  gutter,  need  not  be  large, 
as  the  column  of  water  cannot  be  great  collected  from  a  light 
and  a  half,  the  receivers  being  placed  under  every  third  rafter. 

The  cast-iron  pipes  introduced  here,  to  connect  the  steam 
flues,  are  intended  also  to  support  planks  3  in.  thick,  closely 
fitted  together,  which  are  to  be  used  in  summer,  as  a  walking 
way,  and  to  hide  the  then  almost  useless  lining  pits:  but  I 
would  by  no  means  use  them  in  winter,  as  it  would  prove 
injurious,  by  causing  the  condensed  steam  to  drip  upon  the  lin- 
ings, thereby  rendering  it  too  wet  for  proper  fermentation;  be- 
siues,  the  linings,  in  winter,  ought  to  be  made  up  as  high  as  the 
bottom  of  the  coping-stone,  to  prevent  the  weather  from  acting 
upon  any  part  of. the  walls  of  the  pit;  not  to  mention  the  unne- 
cessary waste  there  would  be  of  the  planks  by  being  rotted  by 
the  steam  from  the  linings. 

Where  pits  are  placed  so  near  each  other  that  a  lining  can  be 
made  to  act  upon  the  back  of  one,  and  upon  the  front  of  the 
other,  great  benefit  would  be  derived  by  having  these  connecting 
pipes  and  stoppers ;  since,  by  shutting  one  series  and  opening  the 
other,  the  steam  might  be  conducted  into  other  pipes  at  pleasure. 
For  example,  the  steam  that  would  destroy  the  crop  in  the  early 
cucumber  or  melon  pit,  might  be  conducted  into  the  early  fruit- 
ing pine  pit,  where  the  long-bearded  (long-scaled)  and  hide- 
bound appearance  of  the  winter  swelled  fruits,  and  the  thirsty 
look  of  the  half-succulent  leaves,  show  that  they  are  bmishing 
under  a  high  and  dry  temperature,  for  want  of  congenial  atmo- 
spheric food. 

The  pit  above  described,  when  erected  here  (which  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  soon  be),  tf  constructed  of  neat  cast-iron  rafters, 
and  good  sashes,  made  of  the  best  yellow  deal,  with  a  couple  of 
cast-iron  hot-water  pipes,  S  in.  in  diameter,  over  the  steam  flue  in 
front,  will  be  found  to  surpass  any  structure  of  the  kind  already 
in  our  gardens. 

For  a  hot-water  apparatus,  1  would  recommend  one  of  that 
description  erected  by  Mr.  Fowler  of  Temple  Bar.  Having 
worked  several  apparatus  erected  by  persons  eminent  in  the  a£ 
verlistng  column,  I  should  prefer  this,  as  being  preeminent  in 
symmetry  and  simplicity. 

Fig,  112.  is  a  section  of  a  boiler  erected  here  by  Mr.  Fowler, 
for  an  early  forcing  stove,  having  three  rows  of  pipes  all  round : 
a  a  show  the  fireplace ;  b,  the  grating ;  c  c,  arched  fines  over  the 
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boiler ;  d  d,  stone  pavement ;  e  e  are  pipes  which  go  all  round, 
make  an  elbow  joint,  and  return  to  tlie  boiler ;  fft  pipes  which 
go  only  once  round;  g,  waste-pipe  ;  k,  lid  of  the  boiler. 

litis  boiler  is  now  stable  and  efficient,  ailer  seven  years'  trial, 
whilst  another  apparatus,  erected  here  by  one  whom  you  seldom 
fail  to  praise,  has  been  twice  built,  and  ten  times  out  of  repair, 
in  one  year. 

Islevorth,  Januaty,  16S6. 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Growth  of  the  Pine  and  Fir  Tribe  in  exposed  and 
stormt/  Situations.  By  John  Nuttall,  Tiltoun,  Mount  Keoaedy, 
County  Wicklow. 

I  HAVE  observed  that  almost  all  the  ^i^tinie,  when  planted  in 
the  wild  grassy  clay  state  and  schistose  soils  of  my  property  and 
the  adjacent  lands,  grow  too  &st  (if  I  may  so  express  it),  or  out  of 
proportion  with  their  rooting,  and  become  top-heavy  and  wind- 
waved  [waved,  or  blown  about,  by  the  wind,  so  as  to  lean  to  one 
side];  and  also  that  thosewhich,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  had 
lost  their  heads,  took  deep  root,  and  quickly  grew  up  healthy 
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Elanta,  in  despite  of  the  remved,  but  erroneous,  opinions  of  many 
riah  gardeners,  that,  when  any  species  of  pine  or  fir  lost  its 
leader,  it  could  not  become  a  good  timber,  or  even  orna- 
mental, tree.  I  therefore  commenced  a  series  of  experiments,  as 
follows :  —  Each  spring,  or  beginning  of  summer,  when  the 
buds  appeared  nearly  developed,  I  went  over  all  those  plants 
which  sufifered  from  the  causes  before  menUoned,  and  broke  off 
all  their  buds,  except  those  on  short  branches ;  it  being  a  prime 
wish  to  have  well  balanced,  and,  consequently,  trees  of  beautiful 
symmetrv,  which  invariablv  withstand  firmly  their  common  as- 
Ewlant,  the  south-west  wind,  which  prevails  here  the  major  part 
of  the  year. 

By  the  above  process,  their  upward  growth  is  checked  imm&> 
diately,  the  bole,  or  stem,  increases  in  nulk,  and  the  plant  roots 
in  the  manner  desired ;  new  buds  are  formed  the  same  seasoUt 
and  the  following  year  they  recover  their  healthy  aspect. 

Larches  I  have  had  cut  down  to  a  strong  lateral  shoot  on  the 
windward  side.  These  lateral  shoots  soon  Decome  good  leaders, 
and  the  plants  ultimately  fine  trees.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  disbudding  extends  only  to  ^i^tinse  which  have  their 
leaves  in  twins,  &c  ;  such  as  Pinus  sjlvestris,  P.  Laricio,  P. 
ponder6sa,  P.  CSmbra^  P.  rigida,  P.  ^nister,  and  P.  marltima. 

The  silver  fir  does  not  Bear  transplanting  well,  and  usually 
produces  only  three  buds  on  the  extremiiJes  of  its  leaders,  the 
^ear  following  that  operation.  The  buds  produce  imperfect 
leaders ;  and  I  have  had  them  cut  out  from  time  to  time,  until 
five  buds  are  generated,  the  number  requisite  for  a  perfect 
*<  whorl  ;**  then  each  plant  throws  out  the  proportional  number 
of  arms  annually  which  are  necessary  for  a  proper  equilibrium. 
Such  plants  are  certain  of  overtaking  their  competitors  in  height 
and  bulk,  frequently  outgrowing  them  in  congenial  situations. 
Rival  heads  I  have  cut  out  year  after  year ;  and  thus  most  beau- 
tiful pyramidal  trees  are  exhibited,  feathering  to  the  ground  where 
protected  from  all  animals. 

The  spruces,  when  necessary,  which  is  seldom,  I  subject  to 
similar  treatment  as  the  pines  and  silver  fir,  with  like  results. 
The  Lebanon  and  deodar  cedars,  and  also  the  hemlock  spruce, 
thrive  very  well  here,  but  do  not  manifest  that  luxuriancy  and 
rapidity  of  growth  which  the  others  do;  they  demonstrate,  how- 
ever, that  tfiey  can  be  well  "  acclimatised  "  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Wicklow  mountains ;  which  valleys  are  elevated  about  800  or 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  whilst  the  mountains  rise 
from  1500  ft.  to  nearly  3000  fl.,  over  which,  to  use  a  sea  phrase, 
the  clouds  are  generally  "  scudding,"  and  the  temperature  of 
the  valleys  lowered  considerably. 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  I  have  remarked  that  all  the 
resinous  trees  escape  uninjured  during  thunder  storms,  whilst 
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the  deciduous  ones  are  tometimea  struck  by  li^tning;  which 
inclines  me  to  believe  that  they  are  non-coaductora.  U  correct 
in  this,  the  fact  affords  another  proof  of  the  wise  and  admirable 
dispensation  of  the  Author  of  nature ;  viz.  that  trees  exclusively 
alpine  should  thus  be  guarded  so  beautifully  against  bo  potent 
an  element  as  liffhtning.  All  the  species  of  Ab^XxoK  will  grow 
in  the  lowlands,  but,  assuredly,  will  not  flourish ;  for  it  is  only 
in  uplands,  among  rocks,  and  in  soils  not  calcareous,  that  tbesa 
most  graceful  specimens  are  to  found. 

The  i^nus  maritims  is  in  its  infant  state  with  me;  and  I  hare 
curtailed  its  heavy  head,  which  did  not  appear  capable  of  keep- 
ing erect :  yet  it  is  very  hardy,  and  might  prol»bIy  be  an  ac- 
Juisitkin  to  those  whose  properties  lie  contiguous  to  the  sea,  as 
learn  it  grows  near  Bordeaux,  and  other  places  on  the  margin 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

I  annex  a  list  of  the  rarer  pines  which  thrive  here  in  a  su- 
perlative manner,  presenting  that  wholesome  colour  and  general 
aspect,  which  at  once  indicate  that  they  are  in  a  soil  and  climate 
perfectly  congenial. 

ffmu  LaridD.  Fiava  rigida.  Xbies  Uba. 

PallastdiKi.  Caabra.  nigra. 

.<44)iea  DougUai.  Uiix  ptedula. 
Pichta,  microciipa. 

Friteri.  CMrui  Libaml   crow 
rilbra.  Devdiira  Jabwly. 


Aar.  V.  Account  of  a  Plant  of  A'rhnlus  Andrdchne  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Garden,  tuppoted  to  be  the  largttt  tn  Britain.  By 
William  M'Nab,  A  X.S!,  SuperiDtendcDt  ofthe  Garden. 

The  accompanying  sketch  {fig.  1 1 3.)  represents  a  ^lendid  spe- 
cimen of  ^Vbutus  ^ndrticbne,  now  growing  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden   at    Edinburgh, 
believed  to  be  the  finest 
plant  of  the  kind  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Ireland  cannot  prodace 
itsequal.  The  large  plants 
at  Culzean  Castle,  in  Ayr- 
shire, stud  to  be  the  An- 
dr^chne,  are  of  the  A. 
h^brida.     Tlie  exact  age 
of  the  plant  cannot  be 
ascertained ;  but  It  is  sup- 
posed that  it  cannot  be  113 
less  than  from  30  to  40  years  old.     It  was  brought  from  the  old 
Botanic  Garden  at  Leith  Walk,  and  planted  in  its  present  situ- 
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atton  in  1822.  Neither  can  it  be  ascertained  if  it  has  been  a 
seedling  or  a  budded  or  grafted  plant.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  been  a  st;edliiig,  as  no  appearance  of  either  bud 
or  f^raft  is  observable  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This 
species  seems  quite  as  hardy  as  the  common  Arbutus  (Tnedo,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  hardy  evergreen,  as  it  has  never  been  the  least 
injured  by  our  severest  winters.  It  has  occasionally  produced  a 
few  apparently  ripe  fruit,  but  none  of  the  seeds  have  yet  .been 
got  to  germinate.  It  is  grown  in  a  dry  situation,  and-  in  a  light 
sandy  soil.  The  centre  of  the  plant  is  about  8  fl.  south  from  a 
wall  Ji  fl.  high.  The  size  of  it,  when  planted  in  its  preset  site, 
on  the  SOth  of  September,  1 822,  and  iu  size  on  the  30lh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1836,  are  given  below:  the  sketch  shows  its  present 
shape  and  size. 

Stp.  30.  1888.     Sep.  30. 1636. 
Height  or  the  tree  from  the  level  of  the  ground      -     13  ft.  -     19  a. 

Diamecer  of  branches  from  east  to  west        -        -    16  ft.  6  in.      -    83  ft. 
Diameter  of  brantrhea  from  north  to  south  .    -    .        9  ft.  16  ft  6  in. 

The  head  is  formed  from  three  principal  branches,  which 
separate  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  largest  of 
these,  on  the  SUth  of  September,  1836,  was  3  ft.  in  circumfe- 
rence; the  second,  2fl.  iu  circumference;  and  the  third,  1  ft. 
II  in.  in  circumference. 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  September,  1S36. 


Art.  VI.     A  Mode  of  traasplanling  a  large  Cedar  Tree  detcriied' 
By  S.  CUTMiLL,  Gardener  to  Capt.  Trotter,  Dyrbam  Park. 

It  is  twelvemonths  ago  since  I  moved  a  very  fine  cedar  tree, 
SO  years  old  and  upwards,  from  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height,  2  ft.  in 
circumference  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  48  ft.  round  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches.  The  reason  why  it  was  moved  was, 
that  it  stood  in  front  of  where  the  conservatory  was  building. 
In  order  to  accomplish  such  a  difficult  task,  I  cut  the  roots  4  ft. 
from  the  stem  all  round  to  the  very  bottom,  in  the  month  of 
April,  in  order  to  get  young  fibres  to  support  the  ball,  and  also 
for  securing  the  life  of  the  tree.  In  the  month  of  November 
following  it  had  made  roots  6  In.  long ;  and  I  must  candidly  say, 
that,  had  the  roots  not  been  cut,  the  tree,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  perished.  Now,  the  cutting  is  one  of  the  two  principal 
points  ill  transplanting  large  evergreens  ;  and  the  next  large  one 
I  have  to  move  I  shalT  cut  it  two  years  previous  to  shifting.  The 
next  principal  point  Is  the  making  of  the  puddle  for  planting  in. 
The  mixture  ought  to  be  made  so  thick,  that  the  ball  will  make 
its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  puddle  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
days.  It  next  cements  with  the  ball,  and,  of  course,  excludes  the 
air,  and  makes  all  as  firm  as  if  it  had  not  been  moved ;  and,  from 
VoL.XIII.— No.  89.  A  t 
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tny  little  experience,  I  consider  firm  planting,  let  it  be  tree  or 
vegetable,  as  one  thing  above  all  others  that  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to.  One  other  point  which  we  have  to  guard 
against,  is  the  wind :  the  best  plan  I  have  ever  found  is  to  join 
cross  pieces  of  wood,  enclosing  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  at  each 
end  a  post  driven  in  to  the  depth  of  S  li,  and  the  top  firmly 
nailed  to  the  cross  pieces.  If  this  is  properly  done,  no  wind  can 
overturn  the  tree.  The  wood-work  can  he  covered  over  so  that 
it  will  not  look  unsightly. 

Djfrham  Park  Gardetu,  November  12.  IS36. 


Art.  VII.    Litt  of  Planti  which  havf  ttood  the  open  Air  at  Pendarvei, 
in  Cornwall.     By  James  Mitchinboh,  Gardener. 

Perhafs  it  will  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  the  plants  that  have  stood  the  winter  here  in  the  open  air, 
as  they  are  those  that  are  most  hardy  of  the  plants  generally 
grown  in  green-houses,  &c.  The  following  are  such  as  have 
been  out  of  doors  for  several  winters :  —  Fuchsias,  nearly  all  the 
varieties,  or  at  least  about  sixteen ;  Salvia  cardinftlis,  S.  Gra- 
hami,  5.  involucrdta,  and  S.  angustiftVlia;  calceolarias,  several 
varieties,  both  herbaceous  and  shrubby ;  Richirdia  Eethiopica; 
and  Eriocoma  Tragrans.  CSnna  Indica  dies  down  in  winter,  but 
comes  up  quite  strongly  every  summer,  and  flowers  and  produces 
its  seeds.  Ck>ronilla  glauca  and  valentina,  Po\^wi\a  speci6sa 
and  myrtif^lia,  Thunbergta  coccinea,  against  asouth  wall,  three 
winters :  the  last  winter  it  was  cut  down  with  the  frost,  but 
sprang  again  quite  strongly  from  the  roots ;  as  did  also  a  plant  of 
/feiiotr^pium  corymbc^sum,  against  the  same  wall :  each  of  them 
had  a  little  litter  put  round  the  roots.  >4ristol^hia  sempervlrens 
and  Calceolitria  arachniiidea  have  been  for  two  winters  In  the 
stump  ofa  hollow  tree,  about  4  il.  from  the  ground,  without  any 
injury.  Tradescintia  cr^ssula  also  grows  freely  ;  it  dies  down  in 
wmter,  but  comes  up  strongly  in  spring. 

The  Bouv^rdia  triph^Ua,  Helichrysum  Stoe^chas,  n-iciiides, 
and  fce'tidum  (the  latter  sows  itself,  and  becomes  almost  a  weed), 
AXo^sia  dtrioddra,  ^nth^llis  Hermannio,  Eriobotrya  japonica, 
Cineraria  7mpulif?)lia,  Saxifraga  sarment6sa,  Chiys6coma  Co- 
ma6rea,  Melaleiica  ^ypericifblia,  Acacia  armitta  and  dealb^ta, 
MeliAnthus  m^jor,  Fassifl()ra  CEerulea-rflcem^sa,  Tecoma  grandi- 
f!6ra,  against  a  south  wall;  A'si^r  argoph^llus,  10  ft.  high,  quite 
hardy;  Clethra  arborea,  Petiinia  nyctaginiflora  and  P.  phce- 
Qicea,  /fyp^ricum  baleirlcum,  Dracie^na  frttgrans,  three  years, 
having  a  mat  thrown  over  it  in  severe  frosts,  7  fi.  high;  Brug- 
miitaia  suaviolens,  south  wall.  Camellias  are  quite  hardy,  but 
do  not  6ower  so  well  out  of  doori  as  could  be  wished,  except 
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the  double  white  and  striped  red,  and  one  or  two  others :  the 
latter  do  very  well.  Corrfe'a  alba  is  quite  hardy.  Edwirdsui 
grandifl^ra  and  microphylta,  MimuluH  gludn6su9|OndniB  ^itriKf 
and  Commelina  tuberosa,  will  remain  in  the  ground  without  in- 
jury. Leptosp^rmum,  ihreesorts,  quitehardy ;  Pitt6sporuni  Tobtra 
and  undulata,  Acm^na  (Metrosideros)  floribunda,  Cean6thus  alii* 
qanuB  and  azilreus,  ./asminuin  revolutum,  Yicca  atoifoiia,  Melis^ 
toma  Fothei'ffiili,  cut  down  last  winter,  but  has  come  up  again  quite 
strongly,  and  is  now  4ft.  high;  Duvafiadep^ndens,  und(iidtA.&c.; 
TeilcriKflt  latif61tum  and  sulTruticosum ;  with  many  other  things, 
that  would  take  up  too  much  room  to  mention.  The  Eiicomis 
punctata  is  hardy,  and  has  been  out  in  the  borders  many  years. 
£'chium  c^ndicans,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  killed  last  winter ;  but 
there  are  several  seedlings  come  up  in  the  place  where  it  grew. 

We  have  some  fine  Portugal  laurels  here,  three  or  tour  of 
which  are  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  and  cover  a  space  of  from 
M  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  diameter  with  their  tops  ;  also  a  large  plant  of 
the  Tax6dium  disttchum,  30  fb  high.  The  stem  is  15  in.  in 
diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground. 

Pendaroa,  Oct.  8.  1856. 


I  VtMi.    By  John  M'Evoy,  Gardaoer, 
near  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire. 

Sbeino,  in  p.  26S.  of  the  present  Volume,  remarks  by  J. 
Wigliton,  on  the  rust  on  vines,  I  am  induced  to  offer  my  humble 
opinion  on  the  probable  cause.  I  fully  agree  with  your  corre- 
spondent, that  the  disease  is  often  caused  by  "  friction."  Indeed, 
if  we  examine  a  working  gardener's  hands  with  a  microscope, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  berries  present  the  scabrous 
appearance  that  they  so  often  do.  I  have  frequently  seen  a  man 
catch  hold  of  a  bunch  as  if  he  were  going  to  tie  a  head  of 
cabbage.  I  do  not  consider  that  your  correspondent  has  proved 
so  satisfactorily  as  he  imagines  that  the  presence  of  the  head 
gardener  is  either  the  preventive  or  the  cure ;  for,  in  very  many 
situntinns  (and  this  is  one  of  them),  the  head  gardener's  attention 
is  called  to  the  plantations  and  the  farm  ;  or,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  here  in  the  spring  months,  a  dozen  different  tradesmen  are 
wailing  for  his  advice  or  directions ;  the  neglecting  of  which, 
and  the  plea  that  he  was  preventing  by  his  presence  the  rust  on 
his  vines,  would  be  a  weak  excuse,  and  unworthy  of  the  ob- 
servant gardener. 

The  ract  is,  I  hnve  often  observed  it  more  frequent  on  the 
early  than  on  the  late  vines ;  end  I  will  endeavour  to  acconot 
for  iL  In  the  months  of  March  and  April,  forcing-houses  are 
getting  forward  in  many  places;  and,  as  we  have  at  this  season 
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frequently  very  hot  sunshine,  accompanied  with  keen  and  cutting 
winds  Trom  the  north-east,  and  as  ventilation,  in  moat  establish- 
ments, cannot  be  effected  without  the  direct  entrance  of  the  cold 
ur,  the  person  in  (^r^  of  the  forcing-houses  con  tents  himself  with 
steaming  the  flues,  paths,  &c.,  which  causes  dense  vapours  to 
setde  all  over  the  sur&ce ;  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  coming  to  a 
focus  on  the  globules  of  vapour  settled  on  the  berries,  as  they 
pry,  causes  the  parts  so  acted  on  to  blister  or  rust. 

'  Vines  should  never  be  closely  stopped  in  warm  weather. 
Head  gardeners  should  particularly  impress  <m  their  men  th« 
necessity  of  washing  their  hands  previously  to  thinuing  grapes ; 
to  avoid  brushing  their  head  against  the  bunches,  as  the  unctuous 
matter  from  the  hair  is  pernicious ;  nay,  I  consider  the  breath 
coming  in  close  contact  with  the  berries  sullies  their  brilliancy. 
A  method  we  have  adopted  here  is,  that  of  having  a  piece  of 
wire,  6  or  6  inches  long,  with  one  end  booked,  by  which  the  main 
stem  of  the  bunch  is  caught ;  and,  by  gently  elevadng  or  draw- 
ing it  right  or  lell,  the  bunch  can  be  thinned  without  a  berry 
being  touched  by  the  hand.  The  necessity  of  very  frequently 
wiping  their  scissors  should  also  be  impressed  on  the  grape 
thinners. 

Would  it  not  be  also  advantageous  to  provide  each  man  with  a 
pair  of  smooth  leather  gloves,  to  be  used  only  when  tliinniog 
grapes  ?  which,  IF  carefully  put  by  afler  each  season,  would  last 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

.' Lerceston  House  Gardens,  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire, 
June  10.  1837. 


Art.  IX.     On  the/ordng  of  early  Cucumbers.     By  John  Wiohtom, 
Gardeuer  to  XjotA  SxoSotA  at  Cossey  Hall. 

Onb  great  complaint  among  the  growers  of  early  cucumbers 
is,  that  the  plants  are  oden  weak  and  yellow.  This  is  occasioned 
by  the  beds  being  kept  too  warm,  and  too  much  covering  being 
placed  over  them  at  night.  The  hent  of  the  beds  causes  the 
plants  to  grow  too  fast  for  the  small  supply  of  light  which  they 
receive  while  the  days  are  short ;  and  which  are  rendered  shorter 
still  by  the  coverings  being  put  on  so  early  in  the  evenings,  and 
left  on  so  long  in  the  mornings.  I  have  always  found  that  so  much 
covering  was  rather  injurious  than  beneficial.  My  practice  is  to 
cover  up  only  in  very  cold  weather,  and  then  only  with  a  single 
mat 

Crown  glass  should  be  used  for  very  early  forcing,  and  the 
surface  should  not  be  puttied.     The  glass  in  old  lights  is,  like 
horn,  almost  impervious  to  the  light. 
.  In  mixing  up  the  soil  for  cucumbers,  fresh  dung  should  be 
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used,  and  it  sliould  be  allowed  to  rot  in  the  soil.  The  common 
method  of  employing  rotten  manure  is  had,  became  in  that  state 
the  strength  of  the  dung  is  already  exhausted. 

The  old  notion  is  stiil  prevalent,  that  it  Is  best  to  sow  old  seed, 
because  phints  raised  from  new  grow  too  vigorously.  There  is 
no  sense  in  such  a  prejudice ;  my  own  invariable  practice  is  to 
choose  new  seed. 

The  usual  method  of  putting  three  plants  into  one  pot  is  also 
wron^.  My  plan  is  to  put  onlv  one,  and  one  plant  only  under 
a  light.  One  good  plant  will  fill  the  space  of  a  light  sooner  than 
three  set  together. 

It  often  happens  that  the  plants  are  drawn  np,  as  it  is  termed ; 
having  long  stems.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  want  of  air, 
and  to  the  plants  being  too  far  from  the  glass.  But  it  arises,  in 
reality,  from  there  being  too  much  heat  in  the  bed  below ;  for 
the  plants  never  grow  so,  however  far  removed  from  the  glaa^ 
and  scantily  supplied  with  air,  if  there  be  not  too  much  under- 
heat. 

Cotsey,  Feb.  iO.  1837. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Ctdlare  of  the  Turnip.     By  A.  Forsttb. 

Thb  early  white  Dutch  and  early  Stone  are  generally  pre- 
ferred ;  but  the  genuine  Al>erdeen  yellow  (golden  yellow,  or 
Maltese  golden)  is  the  hardest,  the  hardiest,  and  moat  sugary 
of  any  sorts  1  have  ever  seen.  Times  of  sowing  may  be  about 
March  25.  for  an  early  summer  crop;  May  15.  for  autumn 
supply ;  July  1.  for  a  main  winter  stock ;  and  Aug.  12.  for  the 
latest,  or  spring,  crop.  In  sowing,  suppose  the  ground  to  be  in 
ridges,  18  in.  wide,  and  some  well-rotted  dung  introduced  be- 
tween them ;  and.  after  digging  every  ridge  separately,  cover 
the  dung  about  2  in.  deep,  pass  the  roller  over  the  whole,  then 
make  drill.'*,  and  sow  the  seeds  right  over  the  ridge  of  dung, 
burying  them  not  more  than  half  an  inch  deep.  As  the  plants 
come  up,  let  them  be  dusted  with  powdered  lime,  to  prevent 
injnry  from  insects;  and  when  they  show  their  rough  leaves,  let 
them  be  thinned  to  about  3  or  4  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  after- 
wards thinned  for  use  to  6  or8  inches.  At  the  approach  ofdrought, 
frost,  or  snow,  some  may  be  dressed  to  1  in.  of  tup,  leaving  the 
root  entire,  and  crowded  side  by  side  in  dry  tan,  sand,  or  soil, 
in  any  open  shed,  or  awning,  where  they  will  continue  soiind 
and  serviceable  for  a  considerable  time. 

IfUwor/k,  Feb.  18.  18S7. 
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958  Hints  on  raising  Asparagus. 

Art.  XL     MitOt  on  raiting  Atparagut.     By  JoHH  Wiqhtoh,  Gar- 
dener at  Cossey  Hall. 

AsFARAAUS,  f;rown  in  the  gardens  of  private  gentlemen,  is 
often  inferigr  to  that  raised  by  market-gardeners.  Tlie  Guperi- 
ority  of  the  latter  is  caused  by  the  greater  richness  of  the  soil 
in  which  it  Is  raised.  Market-gardeners  being  under  no  control 
of  masters,  generally  spare  no  expense  in  enriching  their  soil ; 
and  their  beds  are  more  frequently  renewed.  But  gentlemen's 
gardeners,  not  being  always  free  to  act  as  they  judge  most  proper, 
are  oflen  without  the  means  of  improving  the  soil ;  their  beds  are 
frequently  old,  and  the  soil  in  them  exhausted;  when  new  beds  are 
made,  from  the  want  of  more  materials,  they  ai-e  generally  formed 
in  the  same  way  which  prevailed  6(iy  years  ago.  The  soil  is  made 
good  about  2  u.  deep,  and  laid  out  in  beds  4  ft.  wide,  with  paths 
S  ft.  wide  between  them ;  the  plants  being  set  in  rows  1  ft. 
asunder.  Treated  in  this  manner,  no  asparagus  will  be  fit  to  cut 
before  three  years ;  and  by  that  time  the  beds  will  have  become 
a  mass  of  roots,  and  two  or  three  years  afterwards  the  soil  will 
be  exhausted. 

To  raise  large  asparagus,  the  soil  should  be  made  good  to  the 
depth  of  5  or  6 feet;  then  laid  out  in  beds  from  4ft.  to  6ft. 
wide,  with  paths  between  them  of  [he  width  of  2^  ft.  The  plants 
must  be  put  in  2  ft.  apart,  and  the  stems  not  allowed  to  approach 
each  other  much  nearer  than  2il,;  or  beds  3  ft.  wide,  with  one ' 
row  of  plants  down  the  centre,  and  the  plants  1^  ft.  asunder  in 
the  rows,  would  be  preferable.  It  is  a  very  common  error  to 
allow  too  many  stalks  to  grow  close  to  each  other.  If  this  be 
permitted,  however  good  the  soil,  the  asparagus  is  sure  to  be 
small ;  as  the  stalks,  when  so  close,  draw  upon  each  other.  Weak 
and  small  stems  produce  invariably  weak  asparagus ;  for  it  is  at 
the  bottom  of  these  that  the  asparagus  springs. 

Happening,  lately,  to  take  up  some  asparagus,  which  had  been 
planted  five  years,  I  found  the  roots  at  the  depth  of  6  ft.,  in  a 
poor  sandy  soil. 

Coss^,  Feb.  10.    1     7. 


Abt.  XII.     On  the  Culture  of  White  and  Red  Cabbages,  Snroyt,  and 
Bmuds  Sprout*.     By  Alexander  Forsyth,  Gardener. 

Wbite  Cabbages. —  The  only  sort  I  should  cultivate  for 
culinary  purposes  are,  early  York,  early  Battersca,  and  sugar- 
loaf;  not  that  any  of  the  other  varieties  are  faulty,  or  inferior, 
but  unnecessary  ;  since  these,  if  well  grown,  will  bring  a  suc- 
cession equal  to  any  reasonable  demand.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in   August  (say  12.)  for  the  cabbages  to  come  to  table 
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in  May :  other  seed  should  be  sown  al  Condlemae  (Feb.  2.), 
under  some  slight  protection,  or  in  some  WHrm  and  well-sheltered 
nook,  for  a  summer  and  sutumn  supply ;  and  other  seed  should 
be  sown  at  midsummer,  to  come  in  as  coleworts,  for  winter  and 
spring. 

The  ordinary  way  is  to  sow  broad-cast,  nnd  plant  out  with 
the  dibber;  sowing  in  drills,  9 in.  apart,  is  preferable,  as  the 
plants  can  be  Iioed  about,  and  earthed  up,  which  will  forward 
those  sowed  in  spring,  and  protect  the  autumn  ones  from  winter 
injury.  In  planting,  I  should  chop  out  a  trench,  by  line,  as  the 
digging  proceeds;  and,  after  introducing  the  dung,  place  the 
plants,  previously  watered  and  dug  up  (not  pulled  up),  in  it, 
deep  enough  to  have  their  leaves  just  above  ground.  If  the  soil 
is  too  dry,  it  will  be  better  to  water  the  dung  in  the  trench  about 
the  roots  of  the  plants  before  covering  it  in ;  as  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  will  then  have  three  times  the  effect  that  a  surface 
watering  would  after  the  rows  are  finished.  The  plants  may 
stand  18  in.  apart  from  row  to  row,  and  9  in.  apart  in  the  row. 
If  large  cabbages  are  wanted  (which  is  very  seldom  the  case), 
every  alternate  plant  may  be  used  for  coleworts;  the  rest  will 
then  stand  to  form  heads  at  18  in.  apart  every  way.  The  or- 
dinary routine  culture  of  cabbages  need  not  be  enlarged  on,  as 
every  gardener  knows  that  they  require  earthing  up  as  they 
advance,  and  frequent  hoeings,  &c. 

Jied  Cabbages.  —  The  red  Dutch  and  dwarf  red  are  the 
best  varieties;  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  the  sorts  pure.  As 
the  plants,  however,  are  easily  distinguished  when  young,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  planting  bastard  varieties.  Sow  alwut  the  12th 
or  20th  of  August,  in  fresh  poor  soil,  as  directed  fur  white 
cabbages.  In  March,  or  early  in  April,  plant  out,  in  richly 
manured  land,  in  rows  2  fL  by  18  in.  For  the  manner  of  plant- 
ing, see  fVAile  Cabbages, 

Savoffs-  —  The  large  yellow,  the  dwarf  yellow,  and  the 
green  savoy  are  all  useful ;  yet  the  dwarf  yellow  alone  may 
successfully  meet  every  reasonable  demand  for  this  article.  Sow 
in  February,  in  drills,  as  directed  for  white  cabbages ;  and,  as 
the  plants  advance  (say  when  4  in.  high),  let  them  be  trans- 
planied  to  the  same  distances,  &c.,  as  directed  for  red  cabbages. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  —  Brussels  sprouts  may  be  transplanted  into 
rows  2  fl.  by  one  :  in  every  other  respect  they  are  treated  like 
savoys,  and,  therefore,  need  nut  be  enlarged  upon  in  this  place. 
Mr.  Morgan  (Hort,  Trans.,  vol.  ii.),  quoted  in  the  Encyc,  rf 
Gardening,  says  that  the  Brussels  sprouts  are  not  sufficiently 
hardy  to  last  through  the  winter  in  England;  but  I  never  saw 
them  killed  by  frost,  either  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  or  on  the 
other. 

/sfcroo;/A,  Ash-Wednesday,  1837. 
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Art.  Xni. ,  Florieullural  and  Botanical  Noticeion  Kind*  of  Planti 
newly  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  thai  have  originated  in  iheM, 
and  an  Kindi  of  Inlereilpreviouily  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Enci/cloptedia  of  Plants,"  and  of 
the  "  Horlus  Britannicut." 

Curtis' s  Botanical  Magaxine ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  3s.  6a.  coloured,  S(.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  44.  coloured,  3«>  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sueel's  British  Flotner-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates ;  Ss.  coloured,  2t.  S<^.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linneean  Society. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
tiro  pages  of  letterpress  ;  6vo,  large  paper,  2s.  6d. ;  imall  paper. 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Floral  Cabinet  j  in  monthly  numbers,  ito ;  2s.  6d.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knonies,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Westcoit,  Eaq., 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  HorticuV 
tural  Society. 

Maund's  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magaxine  of  Hardy  Flaxver  Plants  cnl' 
tivated  in  Great  Britain ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page ;  large  paper  If.  6d.,  small  lil. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

The  Fioriciiltural  Magaxine  and  Miscellany  of  Gardening,  ediled  by 
Robert  Marnock,  Curator  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Gar- 
deas,  Sheffield,     In  monthly  numbers,  6d.  each. 

B.ANUtiCVLA'CEM. 


*'  It  i^rows  7  ft.  high  in  rich  ground,  with  a  firm  stem  of  a 
delicate  glaucous  green.  Its  leaves  are  thin,  and  destitute  of 
the  smallest  trace  of  hairiness;  while  its  long  branched  racemes  of 
nodding  sky-blue  flowers  give  a  most  graceful  appearance  to  the 
termination  of  the  branches."  [Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

"iAalvdce^. 

*"'"  ^1^™  XiioKrf.  *  IfnftB.    n«t   M-a    p,r   S    ^Jn    I.    a.  Ara«Tla  IS3S  C  Lp  YVit.cMb.X 

Raised   from  seeds  received   by  Mrs.  Charles  Sliaw  of  Bir- 
mingham, from  South  America.     "  A  pleasing  addition  to  that 
already  numerous  genus."  {^Flor.  Cab.,  July.) 
'    'Ralsaminea, 
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"  It  has  seldom,"  says  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  "  been  our  good 
fortune  to  figure  a  more  interesting  plant  than  the  one  here 
giren;  or  one  that,  at  first  sight,  would  appear  less  to  belong 
to  the  very  natural  genus  of  which  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  un- 
doubtedly a  member,  —  Impatiens."  Sent  by  William  Nimmo, 
Esq.,  from  Bombay,  in  18S5. 

Lequmindsa  §  Papiliondcea 

mi.  PSORA-LEA- 

■nUniUm  UiA    touiHUejMd     A  &     or  )     jnJI    F    CililbrDli    1MI    S    jlI    Bot.H^lIT: 

"  A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  with  long,  tough,  slender,  creep- 
ing stems,  from  which  the  leaves  spring  upon  stalks  about  Gin. 
long.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  dark  glands,  which  are 
mingled  with  sofi:  hairs,  all  over  its  surface,  and  which  resemble 
the  kind  of  nails  which  upholsterers  call  tacks,"  {Bot.  Reg., 
July.) 
leeiL  CYTisus 

■namaaiH  Vanock   ttnaa^Jhuertd   m    <a  S    miia    1    ...    ;  IBU    C    plI    Fl«.  mif.  18. 

A  hardy  shrub,  of  moderately  robust  habit,  forming  a  hand- 
some bush,  Sfl.  or  upwards  in  height;  first  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Young  of  Epsom.  {_Flor.  Mag.:,  July.) 

1U9.  SPA'FTIUM  n*B>di«!enin 

A  spreading  branching  shrub,  with  long,  filiform,  rush-like, 
green  branches  ;  the  younger  ones  silky.  This  variety  is  distin- 
guished by  its  more  slender  and  spreading  habit,  more  silky  leaves 
and  shoots,  and  smaller  fragrant  flowers.  Raised  by  the  Her. 
Mr.  Duke  of  Lake  House,  near  Salisbury,  from  seeds  stated  to 
have  come  from  Persia.   {Sa^l.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  July.) 

lTt68a  •leutllbUum  UujI.    ihup.lHvcd    ■    oi  6   JLi    V    Tutter    1B3S    a   en    Bot.  »g. 

Whether  this  is  more  than  a  variety  of  the  Spanish  broom. 
Dr.  Lindley  cannot  say.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  from  Turkish  seeds.  The  leaves  are  not 
only  longer  and  taper-pointed,  instead  of  being  rounded  at  the 
point,  but  the  racemes  are  more  lax,  and  the  manner  of  growth 
far  more  graceful ;  otherwise  it  Js  like  the  Spanish  broom.  {Bot, 
tUg.,  July.) 

Rosacea!  j  PoleiUUUeE. 

US8.  POTEVTI'LLa  U615fl  glmnduMu 

vir,  'S  lociH  UmIL    eaUtaml    ^  A     en    S   Jo    Y    CtUliimia    1835    D    »    Bot.  n*  tiffs. 

"  A  hardy  herb.iceous  plant,  introduced  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  from  California.  It  is  not  a  horticultural  plant,  being 
too  weedy  to  offer  any  reasonable  probability  of  being  improved 
by  culture;  but  It  is  interesting  to  botanists,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  species  vary  permanently  in  their  wild  state." 
{Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

Vomp6sita. 
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Sent  by  Mr.  Drummond  from  Texas.  In  eeneral  habit,  it 
comes  nearest  to  C.  tinctoria  and  C.  Atkinson  tana  ;  and  is,  per- 
haps, intermediate  between  them  and  C.  verticil  I fkta.  It  appears 
to  be  annual  or  triennial,  and  flowers  in  the  open  border  in  the 
autumn.  {Bot.  Mag.,  July.) 

Lobeliiuiem. 

•SIPHOCA-MPVLOS  S.  Dm.     SmociHPTua.    (fwrn  t^Mm,  t  tub*,  md  *im»ifai.  canei  ;  In  Ulurton 
ID  th<  cumd  tube  or  th(  conUa.) 
tOcotBr  D.  Db»    Iwo-colDured    «    pr    3    ap     R  ud  V    Ocoitll    IMS    C   (.p   Sin.  Br.  S.-lwll.SK 

Raised  by  Messrs.  Lowe  ond  Co.,  from  seeds  collected  in 
Georgia,  United  States,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  a  zealous 
botanical  collector,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  elegant 
Gardoquia  Hooker/.  The  plant  is  liardy,  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  produces  abundance  of  beautiful  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers. 
{Svot.  Br.  B.-Gard.,  My.) 

Campantddcea. 

807.  CAKPA'NUl.A 

•raiullli  IbnJ   mU    ^  _J   p.r   |    •    B    S.Eun>pi>   183!    R    co    Hsirad  But,  MM  G03, 

Called  Portenschlagf'ifna  by  Romer  and  Sciiultes.  When  kept 
in  pots,  ft  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  with  abundance  of 
drniners,  is  very  congenial  to  its  growth.  (Bot.  Gard.,  July.) 

GwnmlceB 

*^im^tt  HuK^    tlkm^tii   M.  O    ft    •   S   S.An«iu   ISU    C    p.1   DHBaUBlM,!?. 

A  plant  of  this  species,  2  ft.  high,  flowered,  in  September  last, 
in  the  stove  of  Messrs.  Pope  of  Handsworth,  Staffordshire. 
Several  British  cultivators  imported  this  species  from  the  Con- 
tinent in  1835.  (Tie  Botanist,  July.) 

Ericdcece. 

Ol.  AZA'LEA  Tir.  Scjwodrl  Hob. 

Raised  from  a  plant  of  JRhodod^ndron  Ahodora  impregnated 
with  the  pollen  of  R.  luteum.  {Bol.  Reg.,  July.) 

The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw  colour,  slightly  tinged 
with  purple.  {Bol.  Reg-t  July.) 

iMbidttE. 


uui*   ■.   or  I   )B    P    S.  Europe    f  1830    C    co    Kviiid  But  (ud.  GH 

This  species  spreads  closely  over  the  surface  of  the  soil :  it 
partakes  of  the  perfumes  of  its  congeners,  and  continues  in 
flower  several  weeks.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  collection  of 
alpines,  whether  kept  in  pots,  or  cultivated  in  a  compartment 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  this  class  of  phtnts.  {Bot,  Gard., 
July.) 

OrckidacetB. 

BOLBOPHVLLVH  

•Hluibrium  Una    du)Cln(    i!  (S|    iir   |    d    R    Siem  Leone    1335    D    p.rw    But.  leg.  lEW. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  this  genus  Bolboph^llum 
the  spiral  vessels,  are  particularly  tough  and  numerous."  (Bot. 
Beg;  July.) 
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em.  murpHiA  rsot  nt-  in>- 

•munwlEhii  LiniL    loogjplked    A  [S]    «.]    <    Jikd   V.  qutud  with  B.    OtjiaB    I83£    R   >> 

"  A  handsome  species  of  this  extensive  f^nus,  inabiting  shady 
woods  in  Ceylon,  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Watson,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Botanical  Garden  at  Peradenia.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of 
orchidaceous  plants  to  cultivate,  and  produces  its  graceful 
racemes  of  green  and  yellow  flowers  abundantly  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  They  go  on  growing  and  producing 
fresh  flowers  till  Christmas,"  {Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

Orchidacea  §  Epidendrea. 

Hartw^gia.  A  new  genus  of  Mexican  Orchidacete,  received 
by  the  Horticultural  Society  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Vera 
C5ruz,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Theodore  Hartweg,  after 
whom,  as  the  original  I^Iartw^gia  proves  to  be  nothing  but 
Cbloroph^llum,  Dr.  Lindley  has  named  it. 


iCimtimtedfrom  Vol.  Xll.  p.  «6.) 

53-  On  the  Culture  of  the  Potato.     By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.8., 
President.     Read  March  19.  1833. 

"  1  HAV8  SO  often  addressed  comnnmications  to  ibis  Sociely  upon  the 
calcure  of  the  potato,  that  many  of  its  members  may  not  improbably  think 
that  more  than  a  sufficient  extent  of  the  paces  of  our  transacuans  hare  been 
already  devoted  to  that  subject.  It  would  certainly  not  be  difficult  to  find 
one  more  entertaining ;  but,  if  the  farmer  con  be  mode  to  derive  such  inform' 
ation  from  our  transactions  as  will  enable  him  to  cause  the  same  space  of 
ground  which  now  nffbrds  one  bushel  of  potatoes  to  affijrd  two,  uid  the 
peasant  to  cause  the  half  acre,  which  now  supplies  hia  table  with  potatoes, 
to  afTord  him  in  addition  a  considerable  weight  of  animal  food,  few  subjects 
can  be  more  important ;  and,  therefore,  conceiving  myself  to  be  prepared  to 
communicate  some  further  useful  information,  I  venture  to  address  another 
communication  upon  the  same  si  ~ 

"  The  fact  that  every  variety 
from  parts  of  its  tuberous  roots,  becomes  less  productive,  is,  Ibelieve,  l... 
questionable.  I  have  often  nitnesaed  the  progressive  decay  of  vigour  and  the 
oiSerent  effects  of  the  influence  of  age,  upon  many  different  varieties.  The 
quality  of  some  has  remained  perfectly  good,  after  the  produce  in  quantity 
has  became  highly  defective;  whilst  in  others  that  has  disappeared  with  the 
vigour  of  the  plant.  I  bronght  to  this  plac?  a  single  tuber  of  Lankmann's 
potato  soon  after  Chat  was  imported ;  the  produce  of  that  variety  was  then, 
and  continued  during  some  successive  years,  very  great;  but  its  vigour  was 
grBdually  diminished ;  and  in  tlie  last  year  itii  produce  was  at  least  one  third 
(more  than  seven  tons  per  acre)  less  than  I  obtained  from  the  same  soil,  end 
under,  in  every  respect,  the  name  managi^ent,  from  other  varieties  of  nearly 
similar  habiti,  but  which  had  recently  sprung  from  seed.  The  propagation 
of  expended  varieties,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  causes  why 
the  crops  of  potatoes  generally  have  been  found  so  much  less  than  those 
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whidi  I  hare  stued  to  have  been  produced  bere.  I  have  recdved  letten, 
within  a  few  months,  froni  peraons  in  difierent  parts  of  the  kirgdom,  infoimiDg 
me  that  they  have  been  uiuble  to  obtain  by  any  mode  of  culture  above  250 
or  300  bushels  of  potatoes  from  an  acre  of  good  and  well-manured  pvimd. 
I  have  in  aiawer  desired  to  know  the  age  of  the  varieties  cultivated ;  but  upon 
that  pobt  I  have  uniformly  found  m^  correspondents  totally  uninfonned; 
communicating  to  me,  however,  the  important  intelligence  that  the  same 
varieties  bore  more  abundantly  at  a  former  period,  and  oilen  that  the  quality 
of  the  former  produce  was  superior.  When  1  Grtt  stated,  in  a  former  com- 
munication, that  I  had  obtained  a  produce  equivalent  to  670  bushels  of  80  lb. 
per  acre,  I  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  credit  for  the  accuracy  of  my 
statement,  though  I  then  felt  perfectly  confident  that,  by  first  obtaining  varie- 
ties better  adajited  to  my  purpose,  I  should  be  able  to  raise  much  heavier 
ind  the  following  statement,  in  support  of  which  1  am  prepared  to 
the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  will  prove  that  uiy  confidence  was 
perfectly  well  founded. 

"  1  planted  in  my  garden,  in  the  last  season,  some  tubers  of  a  variety  of  po- 
tato of  very  early  hatuts,  but  possessing  more  vigour  of  growth  than  is 
usually  «een  in  such  varieties.  The  soil  in  which  they  were  planted  was  in 
good  condition,  but  not  richer  than  the  soils  of  gardens  usually  arc,  and  the 
manure  which  it  had  received  consisting  chiefly  of  decayed  oak  leaves,  which 
I  prefer  to  other  manure*  ;  because  it  never  communicates  a  strong  taste,  or 
fiavour,  to  any  vuetablc.  No  previous  preparation  was  given  to  the  soilj  and 
the  spot  where  the  plantauoa  was  made  was  not  fixed  upon  till  the  day  of 
_i — . _„j   —  ™„.> c i,;_.i .i.„[|  given.     Owing  to  the  variety 
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1.  high,  to  prevent  the 
young  plants  sustaining  injury  from  frost;  but  no  subsequent  moulding  was 
given.  1  anticipated  from  the  previous  produce  of  the  variety,  which  I  had 
raised  by  crots  breeding  from  two  early  varieties  in  ]lj30,  a  very  extraordinary 
crop;  and  I  therefore  invited  several  gardeners  and  farmers  to  witness  the 
amount  of  it;  and  I  procured  the  attendance  of  the  two  most  eminent  sgri* 
culturista  of  the  vicinity,  who  were  tenants  to  other  gentlemen.  The  entemal 
rows  (two  deep),  and  the  external  plants  at  the  ends  of  all  the  remaining 
rows,  were  taken  sway,  and  the  produce  of  the  interior  part  of  the  nianta- 
rion  was  alone  selected ;  and  that  was  pronounced  to  be  fullv  equivalent  to 
964  bushels  and  431b.,  or  34  tons,  8cwt.  1071b.  per  swuie  acre.  Still 
larger  crops  may,  I  feel  satisfied,  be  obtained ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  more 
than  1000  bushels  of  potatoes  may,  and  will  be,  obtained  from  an  acre  of 
ground. 

"  An  opinion  is,  I  believe,  generally  prevalent,  tbat  varieties  of  potatoes, 
df  very  high  and  luxuriant  growth,  are  capable  of  affording  per  acre  the  greatest 
w«ght  of  produce ;  but  this  ia  certainly  erroneous.  Such  will  grow  in 
poorer  soil,  and,  requiring  wider  intervals  between  the  rows,  are  better 
calculated  for  culture  with  the  plough ;  and  therefore,  perhaps,  their  produce 
may  be  raised  at  as  little,  or  Ic&i,  cost  per  bushel;  though  that  is,  I  think, 
very  questionable.  Much  time  and  much  labour  of  the  plant  must  be  ex- 
pended in  rueing  the  nutriment  absorbed  from  the  soil  into  the  leaves  upon 
the  top  of  a  very  tail  stem,  and  down  again  to  the  roots  and  tubers. 

"  The  potatoes,  in  the  extraordinary  crop  of  which  I  have  above  spoken, 
were  not  washed,  and,  therefore,  a  deduction  must  be  made  for  a  portion  of 
soil  which  adhered  to  them  :  but  that  was  small,  owing  to  the  dryness  and 
nature  of  the  soil.  Supposing  a  deduction  of  164'  busbela  be  made  in  the 
above-mentioned  account,  and  to  afford  potatoes  sufficient  to  plant  the  atfe 
of  ground  again,  800  bushels  would  still  remain ;  and  these,  if  judiciously 
given  to  proper  animals,  would  certainly  give  1800  lb.  of  animal  food.  For 
this  purpose  earlv  varieties  of  potatoes  possess  great  advantages ;  because  all 
our  domesticated  animals  thrive  most  on  potatoes  eltei  these  have  be^n  to 
germinate :  and  if  those  of  early,  uid,  of  course,  of  verj-  excitable  hnbtts,  be 
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taken  np  and  collected  into  heaps,  as  soon  aa  they  have  ac^jred  m&tiirity, 
they  will  germinate  h  autumn,  Hnd  be  fit  for  use,  without  being  boiled,  through 
the  winter.  Potatoes  of  auch  varieties,  are,  however,  wholly  unfit  for  human 
food,  late  in  the  ipring;  andfotBuch  purpose  those  of  later  and  less  excitable 
babiti  niiwt  be  cultivated.  Of  such  kinds,  in  the  last  season,  which  was  not 
favourable,  owing  to  the  plants  having  suffered  injury  from  drought,  I  obtained 
a  produce  varying  from  goto  S4  tons  per  acre,  the  sdl  b«ng  naturally  Kght 
and  poor,  and  not  more  highly  muiured  than  would  have  been  necesaary  for 
B  crop  of  Swedish  turnips." 


Art.  II.  Catalogue  of  the  C^Uulares,  or  FlotaerleM  Plantt,  of  Great 
Britain;  or  those  included  in  the  Linntenn  Class  Cryptogamia ; 
compiled  front  Sir  W.  J.  Hookers  "  English  Flora,"  vol.  v.;  Sir 
J.  E,  Smith's  "  English  Flora,"  vol.  iv. ;  Mackau's  "  Flora  Hiber- 
niea;"  f/enslow't  '^Catalogue  of  British  Plants,'  and  other  Sources. 
By  W.  A.  LeJghton,  B.A.  f.B.S.  Edin^  &c.  Sheet.  London. 
Price  6rf. 

This  list  has  been  very  neally  printed  on  a  very  large  slieet, 
in  Older  that  it  mnyi  if  required,  be  transmitted  by  post  at  the 
rate  of  a  single  postage.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  wish  to 
use  it  as  a  pamphlet  have  only  to  cut  it  through  the  middle,  and 
then  refold  the  two  hairsheeis. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

THSK^amiittgiifWoodfur  Garden  Purpotet. — When  we  mention  that  Messrs. 
Loddiges  have  tiscd  no  other  wood,  for  several  months  past,  in  constructing 
■ashes,  rafters,  in  making  tallies  for  naming  plants,  and  even  rods  for  tying  them 
to,  we  think  wc  have  said  enough  to  show  the  practical  value  of  the  process  of 
KyaniGing.  Wc  trust,  therefore,  that  every  gardener  who  sees  this  will  direct 
his  master's  attention  to  the  subject,  as  likely  to  produce  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  annual  expense  of  keeping  up  gardens  and  hot-bouses.  Even  the  saving 
of  labour  in  cutting  tallies  and  rods  for  tying  plants  to,  where  there  are  exten- 
sive collections,  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  ;  independently  altogether  of  the 
greatly  increased  durability  of  the  wood  enipioyeJ  for  rafters,  hot-bed  frames, 
sashes,  trellis-work,  doors,  fences,  wheelbarrows,  seats,  sheds,  summer- houses, 
plant-boxes,  &c.  It  has  been  stated  to  us,  on  an  authority  on  which  we  think 
we  can  rely,  that,  where  articles  are  cut  into  the  forms  required,  such  as  tallies, 
props  for  rods,  &c.,  brushing  them  over  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  in;iure  durability  ;  but,  as  the  price  of  Kj'anising  is 
a  mere  trifle,  we  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  for  any  one  to  attempt  it  hmi- 
self.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  has  tried  a  solution  of  alum  water,  and 
found  it  effective  in  preserving  birds ;  and  he  has  suggested  to  us  Chat  it  mbht 
be  tried  for  preserving  wood,  such  as  tallies,  rods,  &c.  We  believe  Mr.  Her- 
bert is  making  some  experiments  in  this  way  himself,  and  we  would  suggest  a 
trial  to  gardeners  and  naturalists,  since  it  involves  very  little  expense,  —  Cond. 
"  A  Botanical  Collector  to  ditcoivr  Ike  chief  Beaaliei  of  an^  particular  Dittriet, 
should  visit  all  its  principal  hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  plauis,  not  less  than  nx. 
times  in  the  year.  To  do  so  in  the  least  degree  satisfactorily,  and  prepare  a 
partial  herbarium  of  the  district,  a  space  of  country  30  miles  square  would,  on 
the  average,  including  barren  parts  and  water,  prove  an  ample  portion,  even  for 
a  cursory  examination.    Now,  as  America  alone  contains  about  15,000,000  of 
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Hquare  milea,  it  will  be  fouDd  that  it  would  Dccnpj  npwudi  of  800  b 

SO  >can  to  collect:  the  priiiG^>al  ricbea  of  this  country."  (Mmaid^i  Sot«me 

Garden,  June,  1837.) 

TAe  Geograpi^  of  Evergreen  TYeeg.  —  "lath*  northern  I 
eapecially  in  Northern  Eurune,  everp^en  trees,  ai  well  u  shrubs,  follow  n 
or  leas  the  sea  coast ;  aad  in  southern  Europe,  where  all  the  countries, 
by  their  peculiar  configuration,  are  surrounded  by  the  sen,  we  have  a  great 
predominance  of  these  v^etable  forms.  In  Lhe  southern  hemisphere,  on  the 
contrary,  the  appenrance  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  is  quite  an  unusual 
phenomenon ;  perhaps  such  recetable  productions  stand  in  more  intimate  coa< 
nexion  than  we  suppose  with  tjie  predominatinf;  influence  of  the  sea.  Here, 
it  is  not  only  the  subtropical  lonc,  not  only  the  wanner  portion  of  the  tem> 
perate  cone,  which  corresponds  to  our  southern  Europe,  but  we  find  this  form 
of  trees  with  evergreen  leaves  extending  even  to  Magellan's  Straits,  and  beyond 
them ;  and  our  tender-leaved  box  of  northern  Europe  corresponds  to  the  erer- 
greeu  box  trees  of  South  America,  the  southern  parts  of  New  HoHand,  Vas 
Dieraen's  Land,  New  Zealand,  &c."  ( Meyer  on  Ike  SitlntMlitm  ifVegttaJiiH 
on  lie  grealeil  Heigku  of  the  Hiataiayak  and  Upper  Peru,  aa  qtioted  m  Jameton'i 
Jottrtial,  Juh,  183T,p.40.> 

Eject  o/ForeiU  on  the  Ste  if  lUeer  Cwrmtf*.  —  M.  Boussingault,  io  a  memmr 
recentlv  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  has  endeavoured  to 
show  tbe  effects  which  the  clearing  away  of  forests  has  upon  the  force  and 
abundance  of  the  river  streams  in  a  country.  He  thinks  that  the  current  of 
water  ditmnkbes  in  proportion  an  the  clearings  extend;  and  was  led  to  take 
this  view  Irom  obaervBtions  made  in  America,  especially  in  the  lake  of  Taca- 
ripia  or  Valencia,  in  Venezuela,  which  has  no  outlet.  This  lake,  in  litct,  di- 
nnished  in  depth  as  fast  as  the  forests  were  grubbed  up ;  but  as  soon  as,  on 
Mconnt  of  political  troubles,  the  erubbing  up  ceased,  the  waters  b^an  to 
assume  their  primitive  level.  Similar  results  have  been  furnished  by  the  Lake 
of  Ubate,  in  New  Crranada,  and  eveu  by  those  of  Switzerland. 

M.  BoussinKnult  also  thinks  that  clearing  away  the  forests  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  rain.  In  the  provinces  of  San  Buenaven- 
tura, of  Choco,  and  of  Esmerolda,  which  are  situated  to  the  south  of  Panama, 
and  where  rains  are  almost  continual,  the  soil  is  covered  with  thick  forests ; 
whilst  towards  Paita,  beyond  Tumbez,  the  forests  have  disappeared,  and  rains 
may  be  said  to  be  unknown.  This  want  of  rain  is  in  like  mnnner  observed  in 
all  the  country  near  the  desert  of  Scchara,  and  even  to  Lima;  yet  these  two 
countries  enjoy  the  same  temperature,  they  present  nearly  the  same  surface, 
and  have  a  like  position  relatively  to  the  mountuns. 

M.  Arago  remarks  that  a  contrary  result  has  been  observed  at  Viviers,  in 
the  department  of  Ard^he,  where  the  quantity  of  rain  fallen  has  augmented 
since  the  clearing  of  forests  from  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Deveze  of  Chabriot  has  come  to  the  conclusion, 
from  the  examination  of  several  historical  documents,  that  in  the  department 
of  Cantal,  in  the  environs  of  Saint  Fleur,  there  has  been  an  abatement  of  tem- 
perature since  the  disappearance  of  the  forests.  For  example,  Irom  the  records 
of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  it  is  proved  that  at  this  period  the  vine  was 
cultivated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Saint  Eleur,  and  this  culture  will  not 
succeed  at  present.  The  chestnut  has  nlso  disappeared  from  many  of  the 
cantons  where  it  formerly  flourished  j  and  many  villages  situated  near  the 
'      e  been  abandoned.     It  is  also  remarked  that,  i 


country',  many  streams  have  been  dried  up  in  consequence  of  tbe  clearing  of 
the  forests.  (UE'cho  du  Monde  Savant,  May  3.  1837.) 
'  Amber  kai  been  recently  diicovered  by  some  German  philosophers  to  be 
"  nothing  else  than  an  indumted  resin,  derived  from  various  trees  of  tbe 
family  of  the  Conlfene ;  which  resin  is  found  in  a  like  condition  in  all  zones, 
because  its  usual  oiiginal  depositories  (viz.  beds  of  brown  coal)  have  been 
formed  almost  every  where  under  similar  circumstances.  {Jameirm't  Joamal, 
July,  1837,  p.  173.) 
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On  the  Setathtu  of  Colour  ami  SmeB  in  the  more  baporttait  J^mmfim  of  fie 
Ftgelable  ICingdom,  bi  extracted  from  a  work  entitled  **  Ueber  dot  JJiAl 
Tortvmweite  iber  die  Ciemiichen  «nd  Fhynoguchen  Wirltwigeti  deuelben"  by 
Dr.  Landgrebe  of  Marburg,  in  Jametoa'i  Jovmal  for  Juiiiar}',  1837.  —  G. 
Schiibler  and  F.  J.  Kobler  hare  lately  published  (in  an  Inaugural  Suurtaiion 
by  the  lalter,  Tlibingen,  1831,  8vo)  the  results  of  some  very  interesting 
iDTestigations  on  the  relations  of  colour  and  imell  in  the  more  important  fenu- 
Iiea  oF  the  vc^table  kingdom,  and  have  thrown  much  light  on  this  hitherto 
little  cultivated  field. 

They  examined  the  relations  of  the  flowers  of  4200  plants  belonging  to  S7 
diS(:rent  faioilies,  of  which  latter  20  were  dicotyledonous,  and  7  tnonocotyle- 
donous.  In  81  of  these  families,  the  whole  genera  and  species  are  considered, 
in  so  far  as  particular  information  could  be  obtained ;  and  in  6,  the  more  im- 
portant genera  were  submitted  to  a  careful  examination  and  calculation. 

Among  the  Monocotyledons,  the  following  natural  families  were  invesri* 
nted:  —  the  /.iliaces  Dec.,  the  /feaierocallfdeEe  Dec,  the  Amaryllfcktv 
Dec,  the  .S'cdles  RaiAenb.,  the  Iridea  Dee.,  the  fmil^ex  Dec.,  and,  lastly, 
the  Cinna:  Dec.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Dicotyledons  were  ex- 
amined more  especially  the  Jasmlne«  Dec.,  the  'Solsn^ceiE  Dec,,  end  the 
Gentiofmc,  together  with  17  others,  which  were  not  so  extensively  examined 
as  the  3  first;  viz.,  the  foraginese,  the  JfeliotrApete,  the  Z.ysimfkche!e,  the 
Primulaceee,  the  Polemonete,  the  Convolvul^ceie,  the  Campanuiftceie,  the 
Kiolari^B,  the  Lenticulikrcte,  the  Scell^ts,  the  Roiilcee,  the  Sarment^cete, 
the  ilanuncul&cete,  the  Papaveriices,  the  NymphKhcea,  and  the  more  im- 
portant genera  of  the  Scrophulires  and  Crudatie. 

The  above-mentioned  families  of  the  Monocotyledons  have,  in  general,  a 
greater  tendency  to  flowers  of  the  white  and  yeliowiab  red  series  of  tints,  than 
those  of  the  Dicotyledons.  Blue-flowering  species  are  much  rarer  among  the 
first  than  the  lost ;  whereas  the  Monocotyledons  include  a  much  greater 
number  of  odoriferous  species.  The  families  of  the  lilies,  the  /feiserocalifdese, 
the  AmarylMf^RE,  the  5c!lle»,  and  the  Jrfdca^,  contain,  on  an  average,  14'2  per 
cent  odoriferous  species;  whereas  the  families  of  Dicotyledons  cited  above 
contsin  only  9'9  per  cent. 

Among  uie  already  mentioned  5  families  of  Monocotyledons,  the  Ama- 
ryllifine  contain  the  largest  number  of  white-flowering,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  agreeably  scented,  species.  Of  100  species,  there  are  38  which  are  white- 
flowering  ;  whereas  the  blue-flowerine  species  seem  to  be  wanting :  there  are 
87*8  per  cent  odoriferous  species.  The  letAete,  on  the  contrary,  have  rarely 
white  flowers;  and  odoriferous  species  are  seldom  met  with,  there  being  only 
about  9  to  10  per  cent.  There  are  many  blue-flowering  species  (19  per  cent), 
and  only  11-8  per  cent  having  white  flowers.  The  .Rostkcetc  are,  afler  the 
■Tasmlnes,  the  richest  among  the  previously  enumerated  families  of  Dicotyle- 
dons in  white-flowering  and  odoriferous  plants.  There  the  blue  colour  is 
entirely  wanting.     In   100  species,  38  are  white,  and  13'1  are  odoriferous. 

The  Campanulkcero,  Geatiitiea,  and  Papa  veraces  are  the  poorest  of  the  dico- 
tyledonous families  in  white  and  odoriferous  species.  Among  the  two  first, 
there  are  many  white-flowering  species;  and,  among  the  last,  many  violet- 
coloured  flowering  species.  To  confirm  this  observation,  I  may  state  that 
there  are  only  4'I0  species  in  100  having  white  Sowers,  and  hardlv  t'2  in  the 
same  number  possessing  any  smell.  If  we  arrange  the  colour  reuttions  in  a 
general  table,  we  have  the  following  results ;  — 
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Hence,  h  ippcBra  that  white  is  the  most  extenmrely  dbtributed  colour. 
Mid  that,  mmong  the  coloured  flowen,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  are  of  more  fre- 
quent occuirence  than  the  three  intennediate  tints,  violet,  p«en,  and  orange. 
Of  the  three  principal  colours,  yellow  is  the  moat  abundant,  but  blue  the 
rarest;  while  of  the  three  intermediate  colours  violet  is  the  moat  frequent. 
When  flowers  occur  faBving  a  green  colour,  the  tint  is  general!;/  not  pure,  but 
is  rather  a  dirty  yelJowish  green ;  for,  indeed,  >  pure  creen  in  flowers  is  an 
eitremety  rare  pnenomeuon.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  brown  and  black, 
which  do  not  present  themseWes  in  the  optical  tpectrum,  are  rare  in  flowering 

If  we  proceed  in  r^ard  to  the  relations  of  smell  in  plants,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  those  of  colour,  there  results  the  following  genaml  view,  from 
which  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  few  black-flowering  species  can  be  brought 
into  the  calculation  only  by  deducing  die  general  mean  :  — 
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It  is  thus  evident,  that,  as  the  white-flowering  species  are  most  numerous, 
BO  are  they  the  most  generally  odoriferous.  Among  the  coloured  flowers,  the 
red  have  the  greatest  tendency,  and  the  blue  ibe  least,  to  the  formation  of 
odoriferous  substances.     On  the  average,  there  is  only  one  odoriferous  ^Kciea 

~        n  urceabte,  from  those  having  a 
c  obtain  the  following  resuUs :  — 
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From  this  table  it  ii  wparent  that  white-flowering  plants  are  much  more 
frequently  agreeably  perfumed  than  coloured-flowenng;  for  in  100  white- 
flowering  plants,  there  are,  on  an  average,  1 4*6  having  en  agreeable  smell,  and 
only  one  having  a  disagreeable ;  whereas  in  the  same  number  of  coloured- 
flowering  plantE,  there  are  6*3  having  an  agreeable  odour,  and  1'4  having  a 
disagree^le. 

Tnereare  therefore  among  the  whitc-floweiing  plants  a  greater  number  of 
species  having  an  agreeable  smell  than  among  the  coloured -flowering,  in  the 
proportion  orG3-146;  on  the  contrary,  among  the  cotoured4owenng  there 
ore  a  greater'  number  of  plants  having  a  disagreeable  smell  than  among  the 
white-flowering,  in  the  proportion  of  10-14. 
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-  The  individaal  colours  ezbifait  furtfaef  the  foHDwing  didfareacet,  when  Ac 
Sowering  odorileroiu  apeciea  in  eadi  colour  are  reouced  to  100  ^reeable- 
smelling  species :  there  are,  accordiag  to  the  abore  rdatioDB,  in  the  flowers 
of  100  agreeeUfrEmelling  species,  — 

Having  a  White  colour  -  6-9  HaTing  ■  Violet  colour       -  S4-8 

Red         -  -  lS-2                      Green       •            .  24-2 

Yellow         •  -  23-5  Or  coloured  Bowers  attcwether  ii'l 

Blue        -  ■  32-2 

The  orange  and  brown  flowering  plants  seem  to  posneas  a  larger  number  of 
disagreeable  than  of  ^eeable-EmeUiug  species.  Among  4200  specie*  examined, 
there  are  two  brown  plants  which  are  odoriferous,  viz.  the  i>elph(niijn)  trfste 
L.,  and  ihe  brownish-red  flowering  Scrophuliria  aqulitica  L. ;  and  three  odo- 
riferous orange  and  vellowbh-red  flowers,  the  Nicottana  glutindsa  L.,  Al^ 
tris  UvUa,  L^  and  rerb&scura  verslfldnim  Schrad. ;  the  last  alone  has  an 
agreeable  sinell ;  the  others  hare  a  dimgrceable  odour.  It  is  welt  known,  and 
not  on  that  account  the  less  remarkable,  that  the  great  genus  Stap^lio,  which 
ao  frequentij  exhibits  flowers  of  a  yellowish-red  or  yellowish-brown  colour, 
includes  bo  many  species  having  a  disagreeable  odour,  often  Eke  that  of  car- 
rion; further,  that  two  species,  distingniahed  by  their  peculiarly  offensive 
odour,  vix.  the  vf  rum  divaricitum  W.,  and  the  ^Barum  europce^um,  should 
poMess  a  dark  brown,  pasring  into  violet,  corolla. 

We  perceive,  then,  &om  these  details,  that  wliite  flowers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  and  especially,  sweet-Bmelling ;  but  the  family  of  the  Cruciats  is  in  this 
respect  an  exception,  for  many  oi  the  species  have  non-odoriferous  flowera, 
whereas  they  possess  as  a  compensation  a  transient  sharpness;  as  in  the  genera 
Cochleiria,  /.epidium,  Card^ine,  Tllispi,  ^fmbrium,  Senebi^ra,  &c. 
Among  the  Monocotyledons,  we  observe  the  same  thing  in  the  genus  Jlliura. 

AAer  having  deduced  these  results  from  the  species  considered  collectively, 
the  authors  take  s  genemi  riew  of  the  larger  genera  in  regard  to  the  relations 
of  colour  and  sm^l,  in  which  they  separate  the  genera  of  each  principal 
colour  into  three  divisions,  according  to  the  difl'erent  proportions  of  white  in 
dieir  flowers ;  they  then  enumerate  together  the  whole  species  of  each  colour; 
•nd  thus  calculate  the  number  of  odonfcrous  species  which  occur,  taking  the 
meau  of  100  species.  (Edm.  PMl.  Jourti.,  January,  1837,  p.  1 1.} 

Enlomolagy,  —  Dr.  Hobmeau  Desvoidy,  physician  at  Saint  ^uveur,  in  tha 
depmment  of  Yonne,  has  made  some  interesting  and  novel  observations  con- 
cerning insects,  and  presented  seven  memoirs  detiulbg  them,  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  first  treats  of  two  species  of  mason  bees,  which 
build  their  nests  in  empty  snul-shells  of  two  sorts,  the  Helix  aspfrsa,  and  the 
H.  nemorilis,  and  belong  to  the  genus  (ysmia.  One  ofthese  species  the  author 
names  Helidcota ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  closing  the  orifice  of  the  shell  by  a 
papyraceous  operculum,  composed  of  vegetable  remains,  united  by  a  gummy 
juice,  proceeding  from  the  saliva  of  the  bee :  there  is  then  a  layer  of  yellowish 
honey;  and  after  this  the  cells  are  continued  to  the  top  of  the  spire.  The 
lecond  species,  under  the  name  of  Mcolor,  chiefly  inhabits  the  H.  nemoralis  ; 
and  in  its  nest  are  found  frasmenti  of  pebbles,  either  calcareous  or  siliceous, 
placed  in  four  or  five  successive  layers,  and  separated  by  a  partition  of  paper: 
at  the  bottom  only  are  one  or  two  cells,  each  containing  some  yellowish  honey, 
and  one  larva.  In  these  nests  H.  Robineau  has  found  a  parasitical  insect, 
named  Sap^ga  nunctita,  but  could  not  ascertain  how  the  females  introduced 
themselves  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Another  pamsite,  called  S.  Chel^stoms:, 
penetrates  the  nests  of  the  Cheldatoma  (which  is  found  in  the  trunks  of  old 
trees)  at  the  moment  that  they  are  quitted  by  the  rightful  owner.  A  third 
memoir  treats  ofthe  parasites  of  the  badger,  an  they  exist  in  the  email  intestines, 
or  in  the  outerpartof  thebody.  The  fourth  describes  an  insectwith  two  wings, 
the  larva  of  which  hves  as  a  parasite  in  the  bod3'  of  the  drone-bee.  It  is  b' 
species  of  Conops,  and  pursues  the  drone  with  great  perseverance  in  order  to 
cnect  its  purpose.  Thedroae  seems,  at  first,  to  be  very  angry:  shakes  its  wings 
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Bwkea  t  grett  noiae,  ind  trie*  to  fly  from  iti  pursuer,  bat  it  eridentlf  ondcr 
the  iafluence  of  Mme  feeiiog  which  it  cuuiot  coatrol.  Instead  of  ruBhmg  on 
M>  eaemy  to  mucb  smaller  than  itielf,  and  cruahing  it,  or  flying  away  •• 
quickly  ai  poaaible,  it  remains  obalioately  in  the  place  where  It  has  bam  sewing 
honey,  turning  round  and  round ;  and,  when  tired  and  stationary,  the  Citaopa 
darts  upon  it,  and  then  flies  off.  M.  Robineau  thinks  this  Co  be  a  proof  that 
Ascination  exists  among  insects  as  well  as  birds  of  prey  and  reptiles.  The  fifth 
cantains  an  account  oT  the  ^'silus  diadema,  which  plunges  its  trunk  into  the 
head  of  a  bee,  pnralyEes  it,  and  then,  taking  ii  to  its  nest  in  the  ground,  buries  it 
M  nouriiihmenl  for  the  larvEe  there  dqrasited.  Some  new  fli^  one  of  which 
inhabits  the  Ziili&cese,  form  the  subjects  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  memoirs.  The 
lame  author  has  also  sent  a  statement  to  the  above-mentioned  body  concerning 
aome  caterpillars  which  were  qected  alive  from  the  stomach  of  a  female  by 
vomiting.  She  was  aged  Gfiy-aeven  years,  and  bad  been  attacked  with  dropsical 
symptoms,  (or  which  six  drops  of  the  croton  tiglium  were  administered,  at  three 
intervals ;  after  which  fourteen  living  cHterpllars  were  thrown  up.'bdooging  to 
the  P^ralis  pinguinalis  of  Linnieus.  M.  Bobineau  supposes  them  to  have  been 
swallowed  in  some  greasy  substance,  in  the  state  of  eggs,  and  to  have  been 
hatched  in  the  stomach.  (^Athcmcam,') 

Kew  SiitiBoriH.  —  At  Manisnan  and  Rio  Janeiro  are  several  species  of 
.Bdmbyx,  the  caterpillars  of  which  enclose  themselves  in  a  cocoon,  after  hav- 
ing spun  a  thicker  and  stronger  silk  than  that  of  the  ordinary  silkworm,  tt 
has  been  tried  by  Padre  Mestre,  and  forms  a  very  solid  material.  A  species 
of  mulberry,  the  fruit  of  which  is  small  and  inedible,  grows  near  lUo  Janiero, 
which  it  is  propoced  to  cultivate  for  feeding  the  cal^pillars. 

On  the  Ute  of  Steam  m  the  eamamiting  of  Fuel.  —  There  is  a  most  valuable 
paper  on  this  subject  in  Jamcion't  Journal  for  July,  p.  173.,  by  Dr.  Fjfe  of 
£diaburgb.  We  nave  been  for  some  time  aware  that  the  waste  steam  from 
boilers  has  been  burned  in  manu&ctories,  for  example  in  that  of  Hr,  Milne, 
tbe  eminent  hrassfounder  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  also  tliat  it  bad  been  burned 
under  boilers  in  wash-houses  and  breweries,  in  sereral  noblemen's  eatablish- 
ipenCs  in  England.  It  was  first  introduced  into  wash-houses  and  private 
breweries,  we  beiieve,  by  Mr,  Reynolds,  late  steward  to  the  Marquess  of 
Westminster ;  and  was  found  by  him  so  greatly  to  increase  the  heat  produced, 
that,  in  the  case  of  very  large  fireplaces,  he  was  oblieed  to  have  a  sort  of 
double  or  protecting  bottom  to  the  boiler.  It  remained,  however,  for  Dr. 
Fyfe  to  prove  experimentally  the  great  accession  of  heat  produced  by  the 
burning  of  steam ;  so  as  no  Ioniser  to  leave  any  doubts  a*  to  the  great  advan- 
tage attending  this  practice.  For  this  reason,  we  would  recommend  its  adop- 
tion in  the  case  of  hot-houses  heated  by  steam ;  or  even  by  hot  water,  where 
the  water  is  heated  to  such  a  temperature  as  to  produce  steam.  The  mode  in 
which  the  steam  is  burned  in  a  wBsh4iouae  or  brcwhouse  is  verydmple: 
the  boiler  is  kept  closely  covered ;  but  at  one  side,  that  next  the  wall,  there 
is  a  flue  of  communication  between  the  upper  edge  of  the  boiler  immediately 
under  the  lid,  and  another  flue  which  conducts  air  down  to  the  ash-pit.  By 
keepinfr  the  ash-pit  door  shut,  no  air  is  admitted  to  the  fire  but  what  is  drawn 
down  through  thb  flue;  and,  of  course,  it  draws  down  the  steam  along  with 
it,  and  both  air  and  steam  pass  upwards  through  the  fire.  By  having  the 
upper  opening  of  the  air-flue  immediately  under  the  ceiling,  in  the  case  of 
wash-houses,  breweries,  &c ,  any  steam  from  the  washins-tubs,  or  any  vapour 
which  may  be  floating  in  tho  atmosphere,  will  be  drawn  down  and  consumed ; 
and  thus  the  wash-house,  which  at  present  is  a  most  unwholesome  and  dis- 
greeable  place,  may  be  rendered  as  healthy  and  agreeable  as  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  domestic  offices  of  a  house.  See  what  we  have  said  on  this 
the  Suburhaa  Gardener,  p.  78 — BO. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  a  few  of  numerous  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Fyfe :  — 

"  iW  vessel  contained  two  pints  of  water. 
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WO";  lnaJinlii.,e]0°,  9(eo.  boiled  brbkly  In  14  n>1n. 

bfmln.,  IW;  botlrd  In  inj  mln.  InSmtn.,  1W>;  bol)^  In  lOmfai. 

uio*  dMo  In  10  ntln.  1        IHIta  dluslnSuln. 

In  other  triala  onljr  one  pint  of  water  wa«  uied. 

to3nHB.,K0Oj  ln5Biln.,l«JOiln7mlB,l«)ni|In  amln,  IW;  la  I  nlo.,  IBO";  tn  6)  mln., 
<a  8|  mln.,  bolltd.  I     bdnnl. 

'mm!^    *"''  '°  ^^'■'  ^^""^  InOliiiD.,    In  aula.,  10)0;  ln5iiilD.,bcie«L 

In  mimeroua  other  experiments,  performeJ  m  a  similar  msnoer,  the  results 
were  found  to  be  slwaya  the  Mune;  the  water  invBriabl;  boiling  more  rapid!* 
when  the  steam  was  transniitted  through  the  furnace,  so  thnt  there  vat  evi- 
Jentljr  ao  increase  of  heat.  The  following  eKporiments  on  the  quanHtjf  of 
water  evaporated  in  a  given  time  are  also  in  proof  of  thii.  The  same  furnace 
and  BCeatD  apparatus  were  used  ai  in  the  preceding  trials,  but  ■  imaller  vessel 
was  employed  for  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  The  furnace  whs  in  good 
condition,  and  contained  coke ;  and  there  was  half  a  pint  of  water  in  the  pan. 


With  one  pint  of  water 

Iii7Bili>„MTcdi  InliuliL.lntMn  I  Id  5  Ida., boihd  i  In  U  mbi.,  kat T oik 

ln4iiiln.,l»ilsd|  (■liinlD.,1011^0*,  | 

"  In  all  of  these  experiments,"  continues  Dr.  Fyfe,  "  I  found  that,  whw 
the  steam  was  used,  it  required  the  air  to  be  freely  admitted  to  the  iaflammaUe 
matter.  Indeed,  when  this  was  not  done,  instead  of  there  being  an  increase, 
there  was  leas  heat;  the  water  in  the  evaporating  pan  not  being  made  to  boil 
ao  quickljr  when  steam  was  passed  through  the  fuel  as  when  it  was  omitted." 
(JaHieton'i  Jouiti.,  No,  45.,  July,  1837,  p,  1B7.) 

tPaiiiag  by  Steam  was  invented,  many  years  ago,  by  the  celebrated  chemist 
Chaptal,  and  the  proce«s  has  been  since  improved  on  by  CadeC-Oevaux,  by 
Curandeau,  and,  iastty,  by  M.  Bourgnon  de  I.ayre..  It  is  now  employed  in  all 
tile  principal  hospitals  in  Paris.  The  process,  by  the  last  improvement,  is  con- 
ducted much  in  the  same  way  that  potatoes  used  to  be  steamed  for  cattle,  in 
Scotland,  about  30  years  ago ;  tliat  is,  the  clothes  to  be  washed  are  placed 
over  the  boiler;  the  steam  rises,  and  is  condensed  among  them  into  water, 
which  blls  Into  the  boilers,  carrying  the  dirt  with  it,  and  is  again  sent  up  pure 
in  the  form  of  steam,  the  dirt,  from  its  gravity,  remaining  in  the  boiler;  and  this 
alternate  rarelaction  and  candeniation  is  continued  till  all  the  dirt  of  the 
clothes  has  been  abstracted  from  ihem  and  mixed  with,  tha  water  in  the  boiler, 
which  ia  occasionally  let  otT  and  removed.  The  saying  of  water,  fuel,  and 
labour  is  so  great,  that  blankets  can  be  washed  in  Paris  at  less  than  a  brthipg 
a  pair.  The  principal  part  of  the  expense  ia  that  of  soaking  ihe  bUnkets 
that  are  to  be  washed,  in  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  water  previously  to  placing 
them  in  the  atean  apparatus.  (L'E'cko  du  Monde  Sasanl,  June  7.  1837.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 

FRANCE. 

AKTEtT/iit  Welti.  —  The  Artesian  well  at  the  abbatoir,  near  the  Borritre  de 


taking,  says  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  in  his  last  report  to  the  municipal  council, 
it  cannot  but  be  interesting  togeolo^sts,  from  its  connexion  with  their  science; 
and  to  the  industrious,  from  its  pointing  out  the  chance  of  success  in  similar 
trials.  Success  wilt  lead  to  another  result,  already  foreseen  by  philosophers, 
which  consists  in  thehigh  temperature  of  such  a  well:  consequently,  the  «rater 
way  be  instantly  employed  in  worm  baths. 
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nDccember  30.  1833;  and,  during  the  1200  day* 
which  have  elapsed  since  then,  the  works  hnve  been  directed  liy  M,  Mulot, 
jun.,  Knd  hare  not  been  discontinued  for  ■  single  day.  From  this  it  appears 
that  tbe  arerage  progreu  has  been  upwtrds  of  1  ft.  1  in.  per  day. 

It  seems  that  tbe  administration  are  about  to  make  an  engtgement  with  H. 
Mulot  to  bore  to  the  depth  of  upwards  of  ISOOfl.,  if  water  be  not  niet  with 
before  reaching  this  depth-  {L'E'cho  da  Monde  Savant,  April  5.  1837.) 

Coloual  Elm  Tree  at  Brignoki.  —  M.  C.  Aquillon,  member  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Paris,  &c.,  gives  tbe  following  details  respecting  the  large  elm 
which  exists  in  the  Place  C^raini  at  firignotes,  a  town  about  20  miles  north 
of  Toulon :  —  "  On  the  85th  of  October,  I5G4,  Charles  IX.,  being  at  Bngnoles, 
lodged  in  the  house  of  M.  Desparra,  which  is  opporite  to  this  tree,  and  wit- 
nened,  with  great  pleasure,  a  ball  which  took  place  under  it.  Michel  de 
I'Hospital,  who  was  bom  in  1503,  was  Chancellor  in  1560,  and  died  in  1573, 
speaks  of  this  tree  (aa  one  eren  at  that  time  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of 
traTellers)  in  one  of  hia  works  in  Latin  verse,  composed  on  the  occasion  of 
bis  being  euted  into  Provence.  Tradition  supposes  that  this  elm  was  in 
eiistence  when  the  river  Carami,  which  at  present  runs  without  tbe  town, 
flowed  by  the  place  of  that  name.  This  colossus  of  vegetation  baa  been  for  a 
long  time  supported  on  one  side  by  a  wooden  post,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
piece  of  masonry,  which  fills  up  a  large  hollow  m  the  trunk.  Without  these 
supports  the  tree  would  have  been  infallibly  blown  down ;  for  the  part  sup- 
ported by  the  wooden  post  is  hollowed  out  to  the  origin  of  the  branches,  and 
even  serves  as  a  retreat  for  poor  artisans.  The  circumference  at  the  level  of 
the  ground  is  about  fSfl.,  and  in  the  narrowest  part  of  tbe  trunk  about  18  ft. 
The  thickness  of  the  wood  of  the  trunk  is  from  9  in.  to  IS  in. ;  and  m  the 
projecting  port  it  varies  from  3  in.  to  4  in."  (^UE^cho  du  Monde  Savml,  April 
1.  1837,) 

GERMANY. 

ArUaan  Welb.  —  In  many  ports  of  Ocmiany  Artesian  wells  are  b^n ;  and 
Italy,  of  which  the  volcanic  soil  is  totally  unknown,  is  in  her  turn  about  to 
make  a  trial.  H.  Mulot  sets  off  in  a  few  days  for  tbe  villa  of  the  director  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  at  Paris,  near  Bologna,  for  tbe  purpose  of  commencing  an 
Arte«an  well.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  his  sucoess.  At  the  present 
moment  upwards  of  30  Artesian  wells  are  in  progress  in  the  departments  of 
France. 

A  second  Artesian  well,  begun  at  Dresden,  had  obtained,  in  October  last, 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  the  depth  of  840  ft.  This  source,  having  a 
temperature  of  68°  Fahr.,  furnishes  a  siipply  of  14^  gallons  of  good  water  per 
second.  They  penetrated  through  62  ft.  of  sand  and  gravel ;  810  ft.  of  marl 
and  chalk;  43ft.  of  pure  marl ;  and  88ft.  of  greyish  freestone.  Admitting 
the  above  temperature  to  be  that  of  the  strata  at  this  depth,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  mean  temperature  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  Dresden  (48°  Fahr.), 
we  find  a  uniform  mcrease  of  temperature  of  1-80°  Cels.  for  every  100  ft.,  or 
P  for  every  76  ft.  of  depth;  but  this  increase  being  greater  than  that  actually 
observed  in  boring,  we  must  conclude  that  tbe  water  of  this  well  comes  from 
a  greater  depth.  (VE'cho  du  Monde  Savaal,  April  A,  1837.) 

BELGIUM. 

Bophjll      ,      „,...._. 

-  .  .„.. , 29.,  are  two  biaiutiful  ferns,  natives  of 

the  West  Indies,  which  have  been  for  some  time  under  culture  in  the  stoves 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  some  other  collections.  They  have  also  been  in- 
troduced into  the  stoves  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Louvoin,  where  a  hybrid 
between  them  has  been  produced,  of  considerable  beauty.  This  hybrid  was 
purely  the  result  of  accident :  the  head  gardener,  M.  Donkelaar,  wishing  to 
raise  some  plants  of  O.  chrysoph^lla  sowed  the  sporules  of  that  species,  and 
found  great  part  of  the  progeny  to  be  intermediate  between  it  and  G.  calo- 
ra^lanos.     We  have  no  doubt  this  hybrid  will  soon  be  introduced  into  British, 
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eollecdong ;  and  tbe  fact  of  a  hybrid  Cera  being  produced  Bccidentally  affiirds 
a  valuftble  hint  for  attempting  to  produce  others  according  to  art.  The  specie! 
'       *  ■ ' »  furnished  to  us  by  nature  may  fae  considered  as  the  i  *  ' 


improve  them,  for  his  various  purposes  of  beauty  or  use,  by 

all  the  different  modes  of  culture  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  or  can  devise; 

of  the  chief,  (L'E'cio  du 

SWITZERLAND. 

Laatatme,  March,  1836.  —  Yon  witi  receire  with  this  a  packet  contuuing 
various  dried  specimens,  sketches  of  trees,  dimensions,  aod  other  paraculars, 
which  Mrs,  B.  and  I  have  collected  for  ^our  Arboreluia.  We  have  now  been 
here  exactly  two  years;  and  we  set  out,  m  a  day  or  two,  for  Italy,  whence  you 
shall  hear  from  us.  We  have  oiade  a  great  many  excursions ;  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  much  we  are  delighted  both  with  the  country  and  the  people.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance,  in  my  o^iinion,  connected  with  Switzerland,  is 
the  difference  in  climate  and  in  productions  uhich  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
same  locality,  and  even  within  a  few  yaxit  of  each  other.  The  old  custom  of 
leading  a  stranger  to  a  spot,  where  with  one  hand  he  can  touch  a  strawberry 
and  with  the  other  eternal  snow,  is  still  kept  up;  and  the  following  quotation 
from  a  work  published  nearly  b  century  ago  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  when 
originally  written  ; — ' 

"  The  climate  of  this  country,  and  eniecially  of  the  Jorat,  in  the  environs  of 
the  lakes,  in  the  smiling  and  fertile  plains,  which  are  found  here  and  there, 
and  along  the  declivities  and  hills  which  look  towards  the  south,  is  very  warm ; 
tbe  v^etation  there  ia  rich  and  forward;  the  productions  those  ot  b 
situated  under  the  most  favourable  latitudes.  In  the  environs  of  L 
and  Geneva,  for  example,  which  are  protected  from  the  north  winds  by  the 
elevated  parts  of  tbe  Jorat  and  the  Jura,  and  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  re- 
flected by  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  the  rocks  of  Savoy,  the  heat  is  such,  that 
sweet  chestnuts,  walnuts,  horsechestnuts,  and  even  Lombardy  poplars,  thrive ; 
it  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  Lombardy  does  not  attain  the  same 
height,  erect  growth,  and  beauty,  that  it  does  in  Italy.  Wheat  generally  comes 
into  ear  and  flowen  about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  is  cut  about  the  middle 
of  July.  Rye  shoots  up  in  April,  comes  into  ear  about  the  end  of  the  same 
month  or  the  commencement  of  May,  flowers  in  the  end  of  May,  and  u  cut 
about  the  end  of  July.  Oats  come  into  ear  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  are 
cut  immediately  afl^  the  wheat,  in  the  end  of  July.  The  vine  begins  to  shoot 
about  the  end  of  February;  it  is  in  full  flower  in  the  middle  of  Jime,  and  the 
grapes  are  commonlv  gathered  about  tbe  banning  of  October,  The  meadows 
arc  green  at  the  end  of  Februaiy  or  the  beginning  of  March ;  and  are  mown  at 
tbe  commencement  of  July,  and  a  second  time  in  the  middle  of  Augost.  Near 
Lausanne,  it  is  observed  that  the  harvest  takes  place  about  eleven  days  sooner 
at  the  foot  of  tbe  hill  than  on  the  summit.  On  the  border  of  tbe  lake,  at 
Cour,  laurels  grow  in  the  open  air;  melons  and  figs  ripen  quickly  and  per- 
fectly ;  pine-apples  are  kept  in  the  green-house,  and  never  heated.  Towards 
the  summit  of^the  hill,  nuts  are  rarely  found,  aud  all  the  figs  perish:  peaches 
never  attain  maturity  there ;  and  it  is  only  apple  and  pear  trees  whid)  ripen 
their  fruit."  {Hut,  Nai.  Jorat,i.  p,  5.) 

There  are,  however,  some  elevated  cantons,  which  are  surrounded  with 
rocks,  and  enjoy  a  mild  temperature ;  these  are  mostly  narrow  valleys,  and, 
amongst  others,  the  smiling  valleys  through  which  the  Broye  flows,  that  of 
Moni^n,  and  between  Mondon  and  Payeme. 

It  is  different  in  other  elevated  cantons,  such  as  those  of  Chalet-d-Oobeti 
Chalet  de  la  Villc,  &c. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 
■  Zorai  of  Vegetation  nbicrred  m  the  Scandinavian  Pemaida.  —  "  At  North 
Cape,  Int.  71",  potatoes,  broccoli,  and  gooseberrieB  Hre  reared  with  some-diffi' 
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«Mfi '  One  degree  faitba  aouth,  at  Alten  (70°),  b  little  bmrlej  lukM  iu 
tfpttntUM.  At  Enoalekii  (Bb"  30*),  the  crop*  (barley  «Dd  bear)  jitU  ■  re- 
muDeratins  har*eat,oii  ankver^e,  oDce  in  tbree^ean.  Rjeand  heoipeaiinot 
be  aucceatfully  cultirated  beyond  tlie  6etb,  nor  oaU  bejond  the  64th,  paralld. 
Thi«  latter  i«  alto  the  general  limits  of  garden  cultivatioii.  The  cbm-y  tret^ 
alder,  and  m^le  cca«e  to  thrive  beyond  the  63d  j  tlie  ash  and  the  willow,  at 
the  eSthi  the  elm,  lime,  and  odi,  at  the  6lBt  parallel.  The  naUirat  beech 
wood*  of  Swedn  da  not  extend  beyond  Int.  AT".  Finally,  the  mulberry,  the 
chemout,  andthewahut  arrive  at  perfectioa  in  Scbonem  (54°),  at  the  KNitho^ 
extremity  of  the  Peninsula.  On  the  coaita  of  Norway,  v^etativn  ia  Icaa 
curbed  by  the  rigour*  of  winter  then  in  corresponding  parallels  on  the  ahores 
of  the  Baltic ;  and,  accordins  to  Mr.  Laing,  peara,  plums,  and  lometimes  ctcb 
chestnuta,  ripen  in  the  nogtbonrbood  i^  Moldei,  Bie°  i7'  north  latitude." 
{FortelTi  Statittict  ofSattien,  as  quoted  in  Jaauton't  Jotamal,  vcri.  zxiL  No.  44., 
Afrrit,  1636.) 

INDIA. 

"  TV  mgaJar  Form  KoUci  many  of  lie  Treei  auume  [ia  Oit  Ittaad  of  UUh 
Cornioii,  near  Smgapore]  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  varied  pbe- 
Domena  diKdayed  by  the  vegetable  creation.  1  allude  more  particulariy,  in 
the  prea«it  instaace,  to  a  remarkable  and  very  obvious  dispodtion  in  the  roots 
andlower^art  of  the  stem  of  the  larger  trees  to  form  winged  append^ea  of 
great  magnitude.  These  tabular  compressed  appeudages  are  three  or  four  in 
number-;  they  obviously  serve  as  suppcrts  to  the  weighty  incumbent  mass  of 
stem  and  leave),  thus  compensating  tor  the  want  of  depth  of  soil,  only  a  few 
inches  into  which  the  roots  can  penetrate  before  they  are  obatnicted  by  the 
Bur&ce  of  the  rock :  they  are  thus  forced  to  extend  noriiontally.  A  tree  af 
this  dcMriplion,  toro  up  by  its  roots,  affords  a  singular  nieclacle,  and  one  in 
which  the  economy  of  v^etable  life  U  peculiarly  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  tUa 
economyis  okvioutly  exerted  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  oppoae  ita 
developement.  Every  crevice  in  the  rocky  base,  every  chink,  has  been  occu- 
[Hed  by  the  root;  a  thin,  but  hardy,  network  extends  along  the  grouod,  to  ■ 
distance  often  equal  to  the  noble  altitude  of  the  tree  itself.  The  thin-winged 
app«Ddagea  to  the  tree,  or  its  supporting  walla,  as  ihey  may  justly  be  termed, 
partake  loore  of  the  nature  of  roots  than  of  trunk,  though  altogether  out  of 
the  earth.  Thev  posscu,  generally,  a  smooth,  BofLisb,  and  very  thin  cuticle, 
green  undemeatu,  abounding  in  the  vegetable  juices  of  the  tree,  and  are  re- 
markably hard.  They  sometimes  extend  horizontally,  in  a  etraight,  but  more 
commonly  in  a  curved,  direction,  15fl.  or  SOfl.;  their  edges  being  0,  8,  or 
more  feet  abave  the  ground,  gradually  decreasing  Irom  the  stem  to  the  earth. 
In  some  iastaocea  they  are  formed  into  walls,  resembling  fortifications."  (Fbi- 
la^m't  Mitnon  to  Siam  and  Coehin-Chiiui,  at  qvoledjar  w  by  J.  B.  W.) 

"  Tke  moit  txlraordinary  PJant  in  lliete  [the  Sechang]  Iiiand*,  is  one  bearing 
affinity  l>oth, to  Dioscdrra  and  to  Menispermuni,  but  diStiring  from  both  in  some 
essential  generic  characters.  The  greal  beauty  of  the  creepmg  stem,  suspended 
in  elegant  festoons  from  the  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees,  wen  sufficient 
to  attract  attention.  But  the  most  singular  property  ofthis  herbaceous  plant 
is  the  disposition  which  it  hse  of  forming  tuberous  roots  of  a  most  extraordi- 
nary size.;  a  circumstance  the  more  singular,  because,  independently  of  the  small 
site  of  its  jtetu,  scarcely  larger  than  a  quill,  it  is  found  growing  in  the  moat 
arid  and  sterile  situations,  without  a  particle  of  earth  to  conceal  ita  roots  j 
neither  are  its  leaves  succulent,  nor  its  stem  nor  root  of  a  texture  aMwrently 
fitted  to  convey  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  juice,  both  being  hard  and 
fibrous.  The  smgular  tuberosity  of  this  jilant  is  furnied  at  the  exit  of  the  root 
titna  the  rock,  or  surrounding  stones,  and  is,  in  general,  buried  about  one  fourth 
under  the  surface.  The  port  exposed  is  lobular,  of  a  dirty  white  colour, 
warty ;  and  internally,  the  yam  ia  toagh  and  fibrous,  rather  than  spongy.  One 
brought  on  board,  on  account  of  ita  siie,  weighed  474  lb,,  and  measured  9}  ft. 
In  drcuvference  j  others,  of  ttil)  greater  u>e,  were  not  uncomnKHi.    It  will 
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be  conceived,  that  such  tbsI  mawes  of  Tegetfd)le  matter  are  but  little  adapted 
to  become  the  food  of  man ;  it  is,  however,  not  Eiltogether  oeglected  for  that 
UM,  though  but  rarely  hod  recourse  to.  For  this  purpose,  the  (arinaceona 
matter  ii  eeparated  from  the  Juice,  vef;etable  fibre,  and  other  products,  by 
drying,  maceradon,  &c.     The  root  in  also  used  in  medicine. 

"  Of  all  the  tuberous  roots,  this  would  appear  to  be  by  far  the  lar^t  and 
moat  extraordinary.  In  other  plants  of  the  kind,  the  tuberosities  are  pro- 
portiond  to  the  siie  of  the  plants,  and  th«r  viable  means  of  nourishment.  In 
tbis  the  yam  is  of  the  most  gigantic  size,  and  its  stem  extremely  smalt.  The 
means  of  naurishment  are  bj  no  means  apparent.  Earth  and  water,  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  vegetable  nutriment,  are  almost  altogether  wantii^  i  the  stem 
b  not  of  a  structure  to  require  anything  but  simple  support  irran  the  sur- 
rounding  trees.  There  remains  no  visible  source  but  the  atmosphere,  to  which 
its  numerous  leaves  are  amply  exposed,  through  the  aid  of  tne  surroundmg 
trees."  (Tbid.) 

The  Melon  it  the  chaiccil Jhdl  of  Bokhara.  —  There  are  two  distinct  species 
of  melons,  which  the  people  class  into  hot  and  cold ;  the  first  rii>ens  in  June, 
and  b  the  common  musk  or  scented  melon  of  India,  and  not  superior  in 
flavour  1  the  other  ripens  in  July,  and  is  the  true  melon  of  Toorkistan.  In 
appearance  it  is  not  unlike  a  water-melon,  and  comes  to  maturity  after  being 
seven  months  in  the  groimd.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  common  sort,  and 
generally  of  an  oval  shape,  exceeding  S  and  3  feet  in  circumference.  Some  are 
much  larger,  and  those  which  ripen  in  the  autumn  have  exceeded  4  ft.  Om 
has  a  notion  that  what  is  large  cannot  be  delicate  or  high-flavoured  j  but  no 
fruit  can  be  more  luscious  than  the  meloQ  of  Bokhara.  I  always  looked  upon 
the  melon  as  an  inferior  fruit  till  I  went  to  that  country;  nor  do  I  believe 
their  flavour  will  be  credited  by  any  one  who  has  not  tasted  them.  The  melons 
of  India,  Cabool,  and  even  Persia,  bear  no  compaiison  with  them ;  not  even 
the  celebrated  fruit  of  Ispahan  itself.  The  pulp  is  rather  hard,  about  2  in. 
thick,  and  is  sweet  to  the  very  skin ;  which,  with  the  inhatutanls^  is  the  great 
proof  of  superiority.  A  kind  of  molasses  is  extracted  from  these  Melons,  which 
might  be  easily  converted  into  sugar.  There  are  various  kbds  of  melons:  the 
best  is  named  Ao/JiecAu,  and  has  a  green  and  yellow-coloured  skin:  another  ia 
called  ai  tnibal,  which  means  while  lugar-canda;  it  is  yellow,  and  exceedingly 
rich.  The  winter  melon  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  called  iara-ioobut,  and  sua 
to  surpass  ell  the  others.  Bokhara  appears  to  be  the  native  country  of  the 
melon,  having  a  dry  climate,  sandy  soil,  and  great  facilities  for  irrigation. 
Melons  may  be  purchased  in  Bokhara  throughout  the  year,  and  are  preserved 
by  merely  hanging  them  up  apart  from  one  another ;  for  which  those  of  tbe 
winter  crop  are  best  suited.  The  water-melons  of  Bokhara  are  good,  and 
attain,  also,  an  enormous  bulk  ;  twenty  people  may  partake  of  one  ;  end  two 
of  them,  it  is  said,  form  sometimes  a  load  for  a  donkey.  The  cucumbers  are 
likewise  superior."  (Bumei't  Travebialo  Bokhara,  at  quoted  for  nt  byJ.B.  If.) 

Vrgetation  of  the  Mountaint  of  HUtgherry.  —  M.  Perrottet,  director  of  tbe 

Sden  at  Pondicherry,  writes  to  M.  Benjamin  Delessert,  in  a  letter  dated 
iti,  containing  curious  information  on  the  vegetation  of  the  mountains  of 
Nillgheny.  The  East  India  Company  have  grautcd  the  experimental  farm  at 
Kaiti  to  the  French  governor,  the  Mattjuis  de  Saint  Simon.  This  form  ia 
situated  in  a  very  favourable  spot  for  botanical  researches,  and  for  the  natural- 
isation of  plants.  The  governor  intends  collecting  all  tbe  useful  and  interesting 
plants  of  the  NillEherrv,  to  cultivate  and  propagate  there,  and  then  to  send 
them  to  the  Roval  garden  at  Pondicherry,  whence  they  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  colonies  and  France.  He  wishes,  also,  to  sow  at  this  establishment  different 
sorts  of  seeds  of  grun  and  forage,  &c.,  to  supply  the  colony  of  Pondicherry, 
which  is  very  deficient  in  both;  and  that  of  Bourbon,  which  suffers  no  lesa 
from  a  want  of  these  productions.  In  the  middle  of  India,  a  vegetation  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Europe  is  found.  Two  very  distinct  regions  characterise  the 
Nilgherry:  the  n^n  of  the  tower  mountains,  and  that  of  tbe  higher  moun- 
tlkia.  in  tbe  first,  most  of  the  plants  of  tropical  India  are  founa;  while  in 
BB  4 
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Umbel llferB,  and  other  pUnu  or  temperate  climalra.  One  of  the  finest  creea 
which  ftdom  the  billi,  *nd  which  !■  dow  in  flower,  ia  a  miigiiolia,  or,  nttber, 
talauiDa;  which  ii  more  than  50  ft.  high  :  its  flower*  exhale  an  eitremelvsweet 
odour,  which  tcenta  the  air  to  a  great  iliitancc  {L'Hernii,  Feb.  1837.) 


Akt.  III.     Domatie  Noticet. 
ENGLAND. 


Oirey'i  AmmaHted  Carbon.  —  Five  or  lix  yean  ago,  Mr.  Owen  happcmns 
to  be  at  CopenhBgen,  and  obnerring  that  the  emptying  of  the  pnvjca,  and 
the  bone*,  and  aueh  tike  domeatic  Kfate,  had  been  for  manjp  years,  perfaape 
for  centuries,  deposited  in  four  or  five  large  pits  io  the  outHkirta  of  the  town, 
conceired  the  idea  of  using  it  as  manure.  lie  purchased  the  contents  of  all 
these  pits,  and  is  now  selling  it  in  (he  form  of  compressed  powder,  as  a  most 
valuable  manure,  which  it  doubtless  is.  In  IB35,  700  tons  of  thi*  manure 
were  sent  from  the  manufactory  at  Copenhagen ;  in  1836,  1600  tons,  and  in 
1837,  up  to  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  our  informant,  Mr.  Petersen, 
lell  Copenhagen,  3000  tons  were  exported. 

The  SoiM  London  Floricatlural  Society  have  held  nevcrul  shows,  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  at  the  Surrey  Zooloeic.-il  Oardens,  which  have  been 
numerously  attended :  many  choice  articles  have  been  eihibited,  and  many 
prices  obtained.  The  Surrev  Zoolosical  Gardens  improve  in  beauty  every 
yeor,  and  the  named  trees  tfiere,  which  constitute  the  arborctuni,  are  now 
becoming  very  inicresting  objects. 

A  Coaeciion  of  Cdctete  aiid  OrcAidfa,  said  to  include  a  number  of  spedea 
never  before  in  the  country,  arrived  in  London  about  the  end  of  June,  and 
has  uncc  been  on  sale  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Charlwood.  Among  the 
most  eitensive  purchasers  of  theee  plants,  we  understand,  is  Mr.  Harris  erf 
Kingsbury;  a  gentleman  who  has  lately  commenced  horticultural  and  botani- 
cal pursuits  with  great  ardour,  and  who,  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  D.  Beaton,  and  the  good  sense  to  engage  him  as  his 
head  gardener,  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  render  important  service  to  horti- 
cultural and  botanical  science.  —  Cintd. 

A  ncu>  Hybrid  Rhodademlron,  originated  by  fecundating  tlie  blossoms  of 
R,  arb^reuni  with  R.  piJnticum,  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursen',  some  years  ago, 
is  now  in  Dower  in  the  green-house  at  the  Duchess  of  Bedford's,  Camden 

Hilt.    "■    •  ■  ■         '     

to  the  ,  ,  .  ,,  .,       __ 

Grace's  gardener,  informs  us  that  the  blossoms  are  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  that,  though  he  has  taken  the  plant  into  the  green-bouse,  yet  he 
considers  it  quite  hardy,  it  having  stood  in  the  open  borHer  at  Camden  Hill 
two  or  three  winters. 

The  Mattchetlrr  Bolamc  Garden,  —  I  had  oflen  heard  of  the  megnificent 
range  of  horticullurKl  buiMbn  in  the  Manchester  Botanic  Garden ;  but  never, 
since  their  completion,  hod  I  seen  them  until  yesterday,  when,  having  some 
business  to  transact  with  the  curator,  I  look  that  opportunity  of  minutely 
inspecting  them.  The  entire  ran^  of  buildings  extends  about  3S0ft.  in 
length,  and  consists  of  two  curvilinenr-roofed  green-houses,  foimJng  the 
•itreme  ends;  two  intermediate  hot- houses,  or  stoves,  with  flat  sloping  roofs; 
four  connecting  corridara,  forming  the  principal  entrances  from  the  terrace- 
walk  in  front,  each  having  a  glazed  curvilinear  roof;  and  a  splendid  conserva- 
tory in  the  centre  of  the  ran^e ;  which,  being  sannounted  by  an  elegant  gloM 
dome,  somewhAt  rescmUing  in  its  outline  toe  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  40ft.  from  the  floor,  gives  such  an  imposing 
and  faacinatini;  elfect  to  the  whole,  that  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to  describe 
it.    But  the  peculiarly  distinguishing  and  moHt  important  feature  in  this  range 
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of  buildJDg*  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  walU,  it  is  composed  entirdj' 
of  metol  and  glus,  the  dome  and  the  curvilinear  roofs  bcine  formed  of 
wrought-iron  bars,  vhilxt  the  eutters  and  all  the  framework  of  the  upright 
SBshea  are  of  cast  iron  :  the  flat  sloping  roofs  have  also  cast -iron  rafters,  the 
intermediate  tmahes  or  lights  being  made  with  wrought-iron  rims  and  copper 
bars,  and  glazed  upon  the  patent  shield  principle  i  which,  I  am  told,  is  an 
effectual  preventive  against  breakage  by  frost :  (he  doors  arc  likewise  of  caat 
iron,  with  copper  bars  ;  and,  what  is  particularly  worth;  of  remark,  they  are 
made  to  slide  in  grooves,  upon  brass  rollers,  instead  of  being  hung  in  the 
usual  way,  by  which  are  gained  several  important  advantases,  too  obvious  to 
mention.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea,  by  any  verbal  description,  of  the 
lightoesas  and  eleeance  of  these  horticultural  buildings.  Thdr  seemmgly  airy 
and  unsubstantial  form  produces  upon  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  at  a  first 
glance,  a  magic-iike  effect,  which,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  is  absorbed  in  a 
feeling  of  amazement  at  the  real  strength  and  firmness  of  the  several  build- 
inn,  announcing  a  durability  to  which  no  limit  can  be  assigned,  llie  erection 
of  these  metallic  houses,  as  I  am  informed,  was  commenced  in  1832,  by 
Messrs.  John  Jones  and  Co.  of  Birmingham ;  but  the  range  of  buildings  was 
not  comjiteted  until  last  summer,  when  the  conservatory,  which  forms  the 
chief  pomt  and  centre  of  attraction,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  jun., 
also  of  Birmingham.  It  is,  however,  due  to  Mr.  Jones  to  state,  that  the 
design  for  the  conservatory  was  originally  furnished  by  him,  and  the  buildiiw 
was,  in  bet,  eitecuted  under  his  immediate  superintendence  ;  Mr.  Clark 
having,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  John  Jones  and  Co., 
about  three  years  ago,  as  I  have  learned,  engaged  that  gentleman  to  superin- 
tend the  manulacturing  department  of  his  extensive  and  increasing  concern. 
With  respect  to  the  gardens  themselves,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Campbell,  the  intelligent  and  scientific  curator  of  the  establishment, 
not  only  for  the  Judicious  and  tasteful  manner  in  which  they  are  Itud  out,  but 
also  for  the  beautiiiil  and  perfect  order  in  which  they  are  kept.  The  site, 
however,  is  decidedly  inferior  either  to  the  Sheffield  or  Birmingham  Botanic 
Gardens;  both  the  latter  being  beaudfuliy  unduiated  by  nature,  whilst  the 
former  is  remarkably  flat.  Art,  however,  has  done  its  best  to  compensate  for 
natural  deficiencies ;  and  those  essential  elements  of  the  picturesque,  rock, 
wood,  and  water,  are  so  happily  interspersed  and  combined,  as  to  make  us 
oblivious  that  nature  has  contributed  so  little  to  the  adornment  of  this  really 
enchanting  spot.  —  J,  C,  Thomai.     Frettunch,  June  16,  1837. 

SCOTLAND. 
Early-mowing  Graii,  —  Mr.  Ka^  of  the  Shiphaugh  Farm,  near  Stirling, 
commenced  cutting  grass  on  April  25.,  which  turned  out  a  tolerably  good 
sward.  The  field  consists  of  nearly  two  acres  of  clayey  loam,  which  was 
sown  down  on  July  11.  1636,  with  the  following  mixture:  —  Ilalian  ryw^sa, 
perennial  ry^rass,  Timothy  grass,  meadow  foxtail,  white  and  red  clover, 
and  cow-grass.  The  Italian  ryegrass,  in  the  mean  time,  is  br  ahead  of  the 
others,  and  confirms  the  opinion  we  had  previously  formed  of  this  newly 
introduced  grass,  that  (here  is  no  agricultural  plant  better  adapted  to  come  in, 
after  the  turnip  season,  as  early  green  food  for  cattle.  When  cultivated  for 
this  purpose,  it  should  be  sown  in  autumn,  along  with  7>iloUum  incemAtum 
(crimson  ry^rass),  which  keeps  pace  with  the  Italian  ryegrass  in  early  and 
vigorous  vegetation.  {Stirling  Ubierver.) 


Am,  IV.    lietlrospedive  Criticitm. 
Errata.  —  In  p.  £79.,  lines   13.  and   14.   from  the   bottom,  delete  the 
inverted  commas;    it  being  the  reviewer  who  speaks,  and  not  Mr.  Herbert. 
In  p.  30a.  for  "  Pullen,"  read   "Puller," 
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Art.  V.     Qutriet  and  Antnert. 

You  ere  avu^  I  preoume,  that  innnense  quantities  of  sugar  are  annaalli' 
made  irom  tbe  juice  of  the  A'txr  sacchnnnum,  in  the  west  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  with  which  our  forest)  abound  (Proressor  Kid,  in  his  Bridg- 
water TVealue,  sa^s  they  are  "  cultivated  "  !)  j  and,  as  the  peculiarities  attend- 
ing the  flow  of  this  juice  have  puzzled  me  to  explain  them,  1  have  resolved  to 
state  them  to  you.  1st,  It  is  as  completely  lacked  up  by  continued  warmth 
as  b;  frost,  and  oiilv  flowi  by  the  alternate  operation  of  these  agents;  yet 
the  same  degrees  of  heat,  even  after  frost,  have  not  always  the  same  effect. 
Thus,  a  wann  south  wind  stojia  the  flowing  more  than  a  cool  north-west  wind. 
A  bracing  wind  promotes  the  dischar^ge,  and  a  rdaiing  wind  checks  it.  Sdly, 
The  juice  flows  for  twenty-four  hours  after  a  froel;  hut,  when  a  tapped  tree 
has  ceased,  tap  a  new  tree,  and  it  will  flow  conjuderably,  as  if  a  certain  quan- 
tity was  dischat^ed  by  the  frost.  The  juice  flows  from  all  sides  of  the  incision. 
Sd.  Tap  a  tree  early  in  the  morning,  alter  a  cold  night,  and  no  juice  will  flow ; 
tap  it  a  few  hours  after,  if  the  day  be  moderately  warm,  and  the  jiuce  will 
isaue  in  streams.  February,  and  nriy  in  March,  are  the  months  in  which  the 
sugar  is  made.  The  people  encamp  u  the  woods,  and  remain  there  until  the 
trees  cease  to  flow,  or  they  have  procured  as  much  as  they  require.  Kow,  I 
wish  to  know,  if  the  saccharine  juice  be  sap,  how  it  happens  that  a  mode- 
rately cold  night  is  essential  to  an  abundant  flow  next  day  V  The  farmers  told 
me,  "We  can  do  nothing  in  sugar-niakii^  without  cold  ni^ts."  I  thought 
that  the  sap  never  flowed  until  an  increase  of  temperature  took  place.  State 
the  (acta  in  vour  Magazine,  if  you  please;  but  give  me  the  eaplanatton  by 
letter,  or  add  it  to  the  DTticle— Jf.    FiiiadclfAia,  Mxrch  16.  1637. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  Sow  of  snp  from  the  sugar  maple  of  the 
United  States,  so  accurately  detailed  by  your  correspondeot  at  Philadelphia, 
show,  not  only  what  is  known  from  tbe  experience  of  the  manufacturers  con- 
cerning the  flow  of  the  juice,  but  also  under  what  circumstances  the  flow  is 
more  or  lesa  copious. 

The  movements  of  the  sap  of  the  maple  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  sll 
other  trees  st  the  same  season,  or  that  are  exposed  to  the  same  vicissitude* 
of  weather.  Why  do  not  trees  yield  a  flow  of  sap  from  a  wound  in  Bummer  ? 
Because  every  drop  absorbed  by  the  roots  in  that  growias  season  is  required 
to  supply  the  deniands  of  the  transpiring  bark,  leaves,  and  lengthening  sboota, 
with  tncir  flowers  or  fruit;  so  that  there  in  no  excess  to  run  out  of  a  wound. 
And  why  does  the  sap  not  flow  in  winter  ?  Because,  in  that  cold  season,  it  is 
inspissated ;  and  the  pores  of  tbe  bark  are  then  all  naturally  sealed.  On  tlie 
return  of  spring,  however,  the  sap  becomes  fluid ;  and  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin 
to  swell,  an  ascending  current  commences,  and  continues  during  warm 
weather,  and  is  expend«l  not  only  in  enlarging  the  buds,  but  escapes  imper- 
c»tibty  end  copiously  through  the  porou*  bark.  During  this  process,  should 
a  frosty  night  or  "  bracing  wind  "  happen,  the  pores  of  the  bark  are  shut  up, 
and  the  tap  accumulates  within  the  vascular  membranes;  and  if,  when  90  col- 
lected and  pent  up,  the  tree  be  lapped,  an  abundant  stream  will  issue  out,  and 
continue  to  run  until  the  surcharge  ia  exhausted,  or  until  a  warm  stale  of  the 
air  causes  a  general  evaporation  of  the  juices  from  every  other  part  of  the  tret^ 
or,  lastly,  until  the  flow  becomes  arrested  by  frost. 

Thus,  the  quantity  of  ta^  is  HltcmHtely  scanty  and  copious,  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  or  as  the  tree  lias  been  more  or  less  pre- 
viously drained  during  the  spriiie  mouths ;  that  is,  during  the  period  which 
elapses   between   the   bursting  of  the  buds  and   the  developcment   of  tbe 

That  sap  keeps  ascending  to,  and  accumulatiuK  on,  the  recently  formed 
layers  of  liber  and  alburnum,  when  the  juices  in  the  Iwrk  are  congealed  by 
(irost,  may  be  inferred  from  what  oftea  takes  place  in  America,  and  other 
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Doitbeni  countriea,  in  very  hard  and  long-con dmied  frost ;  luundj,  (he  largest 
and  hudert  timber  trees  are  rentaaunderbytheexpansiTe  force  of  the  warmer 
M^,  and  elaatie  gases  enclosed  therewith.  —  J.  M.     London,  April,  1837. 

HttrUaiitanil  Sodetiri.  —  We  hoTc  had  great  dif&cult;  in  airaujnng  the 
scheaie  of  prizes  so  as  to  afford  equal  chances  to  all  competitors.  We  hare 
not  funds  suEKcient  to  give  separate  prizes  in  every  article  for  nurserymen  and 

Ctlemen's  gardeans.  Could  you  not  osMat  us  by  requesting  die  ofBcers  of 
ticulturaJ  societies  to  send  you  their  schemes,  and  by  giving  them  in  tbe 
December  Number  of  your  Ma^zine,  either  in  a  tabular  or  digested  form?  — • 
T.  m     Brnnuiry,  June  88.  1837. 

Pinm  tp.  —  Mr.  Herbert,  in  his  excellent  work  on  AmaryWiddeeee  mentions, 
(p.  353.)  a  l^utninous  plant,  which  he  had  seen  cultivated  in  Yorlishire,  having 
tbe  grawlh  of  a  v^rous  field-pes,  but  seeds  (hat  no  man  would  hesitate  to 
call  beans,  and  which  have  the  flavour  of  beans  when  boiled.  The  plant  is 
very  feitile,  and  has  every  appearance  of  beinsa  mixed  production  between  the 
pea  and  the  bean.  Can  any  of  your  readers  mforni  me  where  I  could  prof  uro 
seeds  of  thif  very  renarkaUe  plant?  —  nomat  Brown.     York,  April,  1837. 
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AiTASD  (jfUte  Judge*  at  tie  ExhUAiion,  Map  13,  1637  : — 

TAe  Gvia  /MgHMa  Medal.  —  For  exotic  Orchidtx,  to  Sigismond  Ruc^h-, 
Esq.,  jun.,  F.H.6.;  for  exotic  OrchfdeK,  to  Messrs.  ItoUiason  of  Tooting; 
for  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to  Mr.  John  Green, 
g«rdeaer  to  Sir  Sdmund  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.U.S. 

7*^  GtJd  Baititian  Medal.  —  For  green-house  azaleas,  to  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Norbiton;  for  a  targe  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  Co  Mr, 
Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.II.S.;  for  six  stove  and  green-house 
plants,  of  dilTerenC  genera,  to  Mr.  Falconer,  gardener  to  Archdde  Palmer,  Esq. 

Hie  harge  SUoer  Medal.  —  For  green-bouse  azaleas,  to  Mr,  Bedding, 
gardener  lo  Mrs.  Marryat,  F.H.S. ;  for  melon-shnped  C^cti,  to  Mr.  George 
Glenny,  F.H.S.;  for  Oncidium  pitmilum,  to  Mr.  James  Bruce,  gardener  to 
]3.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  CfJlier's  Wood,  Merton  ;  for  Dendrdbium  speciosum,  lo 
Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince  of  Exeter;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  William 
Cock  of  Chiswick ;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Messrs.  Colley  and  Hill  of  Ham- 
mersmith; for  rhododendrons,  in  poca,  to  Mr.  George  (ilenny,  F.H.S. ;  for 
rhododendron^  in  pots,  to  Mr.  N.  Gaines  of  Battersea ;  for  Chinese  and 
Noisette  roses,  to  Mr.  Lane  of  Great  Berkhampstead ;  for  a  large  collection 
of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to  Mr,  James  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Pal- 
mer, Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  pUms,  of  different  genera, 
to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S. ;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  plants,  of  dif- 
ferent genera,  to  Mesara.  Rolliaon ;  for  herbaceous  calceolarias,  lo  Mr.  John 
Green;  for  shrubby  calceolarias, lo  Mr.  Butcher;  for  tall  ^cti,  to  Mr,  John 
Oreen ;  for  cherries,  to  Mr.  G.  Sheills,  Erskine,  near  Glasgow :  for  grapes, 
to  Mr.  George  Mills,  F.H.S.,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Rothschild,  Gunnershnry 
Park  ;  for  pine-apptea,  to  Mr.  George  Lyne,  gardener  to  H.  Perkins,  Esq., 
F.H.S. ;  for  Azilea  Indica  plilchrH,  to  Mr.  Holland,  gardener  to  Miss  Tunno, 
Qf  Taplow  Lodge ;  for  £rica  Monsoniano,  to  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince  j 
for  misEcilaneous  plants,  to  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons,  Vauxhall. 

Tke  Sillier  Snigkliaa  Medal,  —  For  hardy  azaleas,  to  Mr.  Georgo  Glenny, 
F.H.S.;  for  henrticaac,  to  Mr.  Georfre  King,  gardener  at  Hillingdon  Place, 
near  Uxbridge;  for  heartsease,  to  Mr.  Mountjoy  of  Hanwell  Nursery,  Eat- 
ing i  for  pelargoniuma,  to  Mr.  Gaines;  for  a  large  collection  of  stove  and 
Keen-house  planes,  to  Mr,  George  Glenny,  P,H.§. ;  for  six  stove  and  green- 
njse  plants,  of  diiTerent  genera,  to  Mr,  Redding ;  for  AinarylliiAii»<E,  to  Mr. 
Salter  of  Cbiaelhurst ;   for  herbaceous  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  Rilconer ;   far 
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shrubby  calceoUnai,  to  Mr.  John  Oreen;  for  strawbenies,  to  Hr.  Niemao] 
gardener  to  P.  C.  Ltibouchere,  Esq.,  P.H.S.;  for  figa,  to  Mr.  Nionan;  for 
erape*.  to  Mr.  John  Davia,  gardener  to  Lad}'  I'larke ;  for  pineHippIes,  to  Mr. 
John  Davii ;  for  peaches,  to  Mr,  Nteman ;  for  Erythrina  /uiirilblia,  to  Mr. 
Qeorf-e  Mills,  F.H.S. ;  for  Owners  sp.  to  the  Misses  Oamicr;  for  Cliinthua 

C'ceus,  to  Mr.  Barter  of  Roehampton ;  for  Z^ia  hdrrida,  to  Mr.  Charles 
ted ;  for  Dryindra  fbnnosa,  to  Messm.  Lucombe  and  Pince;  for  Brug- 
iDHnaia  bicolor,  to  Hr.  George  Hiiis,  F.H.S. ;  for  auriculas,  to  Menn. 
Cotley  and  Hill ;  for  miscellaneous  plants,  to  Mr.  George  Mills,  F.H.S. 

Ite  SUier  Banknait  Medai.  —  Vor  heartseaBC,  to  Mr.  William  Hurst, 
gardener  to  Joseph  Batfao,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt;  for  heartsease,  to  Messrs. 
Allan  and  Rogers  of  Battersea;  for  anemouea,  to  Messrs.  Lucombe  and 
Pince;  for  pelanoDiums,  to  Mr.  C.  Russell  of  Battersea;  for  herbaceous 
calceolarias, to  Iw.  Butcher;  Ibrshnibfay  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener 
to  H.  Bevan,  Esq.,  of  T%riclienh«m ;  for  dtrons,  to  Mr.  John  Moes,  gardener 
to  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  F.H.S;  for  apples,  to  the  Rev.  F.  Beadon,  F.H.S.;  for 
cucumbers,  to  Mr.  James  Bisshopp;  for  cucumbers,  to  Mr.  George  Mills, 
F.H.S. ;  for  nvpes,  to  Mr.  Nieman ;  for  a  meloD,  to  Mr.  J.  Cuth ill, gardener 
to  Captain  Trotter,  F.H.S.;  for  nectarines,  to  Mr.  Nieman;  for  Clintonu 
pulchSU,  to  Hr.  Toward  of  Bagshot  Paii ;  for  azaleas,  to  Mr.  George 
Glenoy,  F.H.S.;  for  a  chrysantfaemiun,  to  Mr.  J.  Cuthil). 

MeHima,  Jkm  6.  1837.  -^  ExIMled^Flantt.  TVo  boxes  of  heartsease, 
from  Hr.  Mountjoy;  one  bos  of  heartsease,  from  Mr.Hoegi  i%16T  Drum- 
ra^ndii,  16  pelai^niums  in  pots,  Cerb^na  Twccdiono,  .^^na^lU  Philfpsii,  and 
a  brown  nasturtium,  from  Mr.  Dennis,'  hybrid  rhododendron  between  S, 
arbdreum  and  R.  pdnticum,  from  Christoplier  RawsoD,  Esq.;  £rlca  reatita, 
LinnoeSoti  nttva,  ovita,  persptcua,  Beaum6n(u,  oddra  riaea,  Hartoflto, 
rchiifldra,  and  vestlta  purpilrea ;  Oompholobium  po1}-ni6n)hum,  Chordiema 
ovita,  C  Henchminni,  and  C.  H.  var.;  Platylobium  form6sum,  C^tisus 
Rhodopnte'a,  Pultentr'a  biloba,  Phldx  Drumm^ndii,  Cosmelia  ribra,  Calceo- 
lilria  pardAnthai,andEKoBt^oncuaptd!lCum,  lirom  Mrs.  Lawrence;  Kennedys 
inoph/lla,  from  Mr.  H.  Fenton,  gardener  to  J.  Berens,  Baq. ;  .Antirrhinum 
raryophyllSldes,  from  P.  Conway,  gardener  to  Lawrence  Sulivmn,  Esq. ; 
Bifrcn^ia  aurantlaca,  Afrides  odorbtum,  SoccolAbium  guttittum,  Epid^drum 
aroilililicum,  Trigonldium  obcilsum,  Zy^op^talum  MacliBn,  Cattleya  ForbM^ 
Maxillaris  tetrigona,  Oncfdinm  papllio,  Epid£ndrum  sp.  from  Guatemala, 
and  O.  cdspum,  from  Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  gardener  to  James  Bateman,  Esq. ;  a 
brace  of  cucumbers,  from  the  Mvquess  of  Bhudford;  Kennedya  cocnnea, 
and  K.  dilatkta,  from  Mr.  Glenny;  GailUrdni  plcta,  /%ldx  Drunun6nda, 
Tropas'olum  pent^ht'llum,  Nem<iphila  atomiria,  Pstima  sp.  large  blush, 
Peluaiasp.  seedling  hybrid!  SSdum  azureum,  v*'rum  icbrinnm,  Btrberu  si- 
nensis, i5pir«'s  b^ila,  Pentst^raon  Sco61er>,  Ferbena  Tweediann,  Ptetioia  te- 
nuifolia  (double  variety)  Clerod^ndrum  frkgrans,  i.uplnus  rivul^ris  (dwarf 
variety),  i.  lilcidus,  Chrys^ir  crocea,  Oxyi^ra  ehrysanthemoides,  PlectriteS 
congi-sta,  Collinsta  bicolor.  Clematis  montAna;  CslceoUria  p^dule  sup^rba, 
int^rif^lia,  densiSora,  viscosfssima,  sulphilrea,  cestri£nsis,  Jupiter,  Vul> 
can,  Pizarro,  Pseodo,  Indian  Chief. 

Aiirarded.  A  Iwve  silver  medal  to  Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  nrdener  to  J.  Bate- 
man,  Esq.,  for  orchideous  plants ;  a  siItm  Knightian  Medal  to  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, for  the  ErioaE^mon  cuspidAtum  ;  and  a  silver  Banksian  medal  to  Mr. 
O.  Glenny,  and  Mr.  II.  Fenton,  for  the  species  of  Kenn&lya  exhibited. 

Amardof  the  Jwlget  at  the  Exhibition,  June  10.  1637:  — 

The  Gold  Knightum  Medal.  —  For  cut  rhododendrons,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Lindsay,  gardener  to  (he  Earl  of  Caernarvon ;  for  a  large  collection  of  stove 
and  green-house  plants,  to  Mr.  E.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.8. 

The  Gold  Banitiaa  Medal,  —  For  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  to  Mr.  Williani  Barnes,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq., 
F.H.S.;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  plnntn,  of  different  genera,  to  Mr. 
John  Oreen-,  gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrolius,  Bart.    F.H.S. 
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The  La^e  Sillier  Medal.  —  For  seedling  peW^omuiuB,  to  GJmunJ  Foster, 
Giq. ;  for  pelargonium  a,  to  Mr.  Wiliiam  Cock  olCbiEwick ;  for  pdareoaiiung, 
to  Messra.  Colley  imd  Hill  of  Hammersmith ;  for  herbaceous  ulceolsrias,  to 
Mr.  J,  Qreen,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.U.S. ;  for  shrubby 
calceolarias,  to  Mr.  John  Oreen ;  for  grapes,  to  Mr.  John  Davis,  gardener  to 
Lady  Clarke ;  for  pine  applei,  to  Mr.  John  Davis ;  for  melon-shaped  C&cti, 
to  !dr.  H.  Pratt,  gardeuer  to  W.  UarriMn,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  heathii,  to  Mr. 
E.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.:  for  a  collection  of  orchi- 
daceous piajits,  to  Si^unood  Rucker,  Esa.,jun.,  F.H.S.j  for  a  large  collec- 
tion of  stove  aud  green-house  planta,  to  Mr.  W.  RediUi)£,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Marnat,  F.H.S.i  for  six  stove  and  grecn-houseplants,  of  different  genoa,  to 
Mr.  J.  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.,  F.H.8. ;  for  tall  Oacti,  to  Mr. 
John  Green ;  for  Ruas^lia  jAncea,  to  Mr.  Falconer,  gardener  to  A.  Palmer, 
E«q. ;  for  iVepfnthea  diatillat^ia,  to  Sigismond  Rucker,  Esq.,  jun.,  F.H.8. ; 
for  Borduia  serrulita,  to  Mr,  D,  Douslaji,  gardener  to  the  Earl  de  Orey, 
F.H.S.;  for  Clematis  aiurea,  to  Mr.  Charles  Young  of  Epsom;  for  ferns, 
to  Sigiainond  Rucker,  Esq.,  jun.,  F.U.S. 

TAe  Siiver  Kmghiian  Med^.  —  For  heartsease,  to  Mr.  William  Hurst,  gar- 
dener to  Jos.  Baiho,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt ;  for  heartsease,  to  Messrs.  Allen  aDd 
Rogers  of  Battersea;  for  peiargoniums,  to  Mr.  William  Hunt,  gardener  to 
Miss  Traill,  Hayes,  Bromley;  iot  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  T.  Oaines  of  Batter- 
sea  I  for  herbaceous  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  Falconer;  for  shrubby  calceolarias, 
to  Mr.  B.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence.  F.H.S. ;  for  grapes,  to  Mr. 
C.  JudJ,  gardener  to  W.  Oambier,  Esq.,  of  Sacombe  I^k ;  for  melons,  to 
Mr.  C.  Edwards,  South  Lodge,  Enfield  Chase;  for  pin»<pplM,  to  Mr.  R. 
Abbott,  gardener  to  J.  Jairett,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  nectarines,  to  Mr.  Niemao, 
gardener  to  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  hardy  azaleas,  to  Mr.  George 
Glenny,  F.H.S. ;  forhardy  azaleas,  to  Mr.  WaCerer,F.U.S.;  for  hardy  azaleas, 
to  Mr.  W,  Smith,  of  NorbiCon  Common;  for  green-house  azaleas,  to  Mr. 
W.  Smith ;  for  melon-shaped  C!&cti,  to  Mr.  Dennis  of  Chelsea ;  for  a  col- 
lection of  orchidaceous  plants,  to  Mr.  Qeorge  Olenny,  F.H.S. ;  for  Oongora 
atropurpilrea,  to  Mr.  R.  Abbott,  gardener  to  J.  Jorrat,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  a  large 
collection  of  stove  and  green-h^se  plants,  to  Mr.  James  Bnice,  gardener  to 
B.  Miller,  Esq. ;  for  a  large  cdlJection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to 
M^srs.  Chandler  of  Vauxhall ;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  plants,  of  dif-' 
ferent  genera,  to  Mr,  Ferguson,  gardener  to  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq. ;  for 
jlristolochia  tritobata,  to  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  F.U.S. ;  for  apricots,  to  Mr.  Nieman ; 
for  strawberries,  to  Mr.  Nieman ;  for  raspberries,  to  Mr.  Nieman. 

The  SUseT  Bunkmn  Medal.  —  For  heartsease,  to  Mr.  Geoive  Bridges  of 
Hampton  ;  for  heatscase,  to  Mr.  King  of  Hillingdon  Place,  Uxbridge;  for 
heartaease,  to  Mr.  H.  8.  Mounjoy  of  Ealing  ;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  E. 
Butcher,  gardener  to  Hrs,  Lawrence,  F.H.S. ;  for  pelaigoniums,  to  Mr.  W. 
Catleugh,  of  Hans  Street,  Sloane  Street;  for  herbaoeous  calceolarias,  to 
Mr.  James  Lane ;  for  shrubby  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  James  Falconer ;  for  shrubby 
calceolarias,  to  Mr.  N.  Wilson,  gardener  to  H.  Bevan,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for 
gnuws,  to  Mr.  Davis;  for  melons,  to  Mr.  James  Bruce;  for  hardy  azaleas, 
to  Messrs.  Chandler  of  Vauxhall ;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  plants,  of 
different  genera,  to  Mr.  G.  Fleming,  gardener  to  C.  iGnken,  Esq.,  F.H.S.; 
for  tall  Ckcti,  to  Mr.  Upright,  ganlener  to  G.  C.  Itidge,  Esq.,  of  Morden 
Park;  for  Cape  EnsatK,  to  Mr.  J.  Lane;  for  succulent  plants,  to  Mr.  O.- 
Qlenny,  F.H.S. ;  for  Chordzema  ovuta,  to  Mr.  Charles  Young ;  for  Clintonsa 
pulcbflla,  to  Mr.  Toward  of  Bagahot  Park ;  for  JSrica  rchiidiM,  to  Jobn 
AUnutt,  Esq.,  F.H.S;  for  Deutzia  scabm,  to  Mr.  1.  Spence,  gardener  to  R, 
Durant,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  Kenn^ya  dilatita,  to  Mr.  O.  Olenny,  F.H.8.; 
for  PassiJldra  kermeslna,  to  Mr.  J.  Conway,  gardener  to  L.  Sulivan,  Esq., 
F.H.S.  j  for  CalceoUria  viscoslsBima,  to  Mr.  Mackie,  gardener  to  the  Marquess 
of  Hertford ;  for  tulips,  to  E,  Strong,  Esq.,  of  Brook  Oreen ;  for  tulips,  to 
Mr.  W.  Pinder,  of  Croydon ;  for  apples,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Forbes,  ganlener 
10  H.  Pownall,  Esq.,  P.H.S. ;  &»  roiacellaDeoiu  cut  flowers,  to  Mri  H.  FMt, 
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gardoner  to  W.  HarriMm,  Em.,  F.H.S. ;  for  h^Awgeaa,  to  Mr.  Reddn^ 
nrdener  to  Mn.  tAvrryM,  F.H.8. ;  for  strawberriea,  to  Mr.  floofge  Steel,  of 
Richmond. 

MaHmg.Julyi.  X^an.— Exhibited.  TLajt\  Oeor]g«  nectariiwa,  from  Mr.  Erri^- 
ton,  gardcwf  to  Sir  P.  G.  Egefton,  Bart. ;  EIruge  nectarinea,  red  Magdalcii 
pmcne*.  and  black  Hamburg  Rrapea,  from  Mr.  T.  Flan^,  gardener  u  Kr 
T.  Hare,  Bart. ;  Cycii6chcs  Tcnrric^um,  Acrtmba  LoddigMt  and  StanUpe* 
ecuUta,  from  Jame*  Bateman,  E*q. ;  white  Mudalen  peadwa.  Keen'*  aeeiU 
ling  ■trawberriei,  and  green-flcshed  meloa  (the  Ham  melon,  gnrwa  m  (rid  Ian), 
from  Mr.  Stewart,  sardener  to  Lord  Aabburton  ;  a  coliectioB  of  iriaet  and 
rosea,  Irom  Mr.  J<>hn  Salter  of  Shepherd's  Biuh  :  a  collectioD  of  p*^ 
niumB  (in  pota),  Iram  Messrs.  Collev  and  Hill  of  Hammetaniith;  OnHtb6- 
galum  thyraoldet,  iSoUnum  campanuUtum,  and  Scmiria,  new  ipeciea,  frvm 
Mrs.  Marrfst,  F.H.S. ;  ca<rtaceoiis  plants,  from  Mexiea,  for  tale  by  Hr, 
CbarlwoodofCovent  Garden;  acolleciion  of  rosea,  from  Mr.  Hooker,  F.H.S.; 
doobte  ^low  roses,  5alinum  crfspum,  and  rota  de  Lille,  fnm  WilHiwi  Lef«- 


trfo6«a,  eocclnea,  t.  fr^ran*,  t.  atellka,  v.  supMia,  and  t.  (MVgnan*  coodne*, 
ttata  hfr.  Fairburn,  Clt^>hain ;  Pimelea  decussate,  P.  rdsea ;  Oeaoera  raUndcfw, 
O.  buciilis  j  Campelis  tricolor  cocctnea,  C.  sp. ;  Brugmiiisaa  Ucotor  lAtea, 
Lechenaultia  oUkU;  Agapinthus, new  white;  /'ol^galacordif&lia,/'.braetM>- 
lita,  collection  of  cut  flowera  of  geraniums,  of  beartseaae,  aad  of  rosea,  fram 


geiiu,  Crinum  araibile,  QuUooitis  (ndica,  Combritum  purpilreaBi,  Anthol^n 
grandifldn,  Alatnamena  pulch^lla,  Fdchsta  discolor,  i>uMoui  nhnus,  B«)too 
vlseida,  Collfnsis  bfcolor,  Oxyitrs  chrjoanthemtfldes,  Oflia  oehillea/UiB,  Ho- 
tkclua  sp.,  £thion£ma  membranicea,  Pentstimon  vea6ttus,  PmiDia  alUBdrm 
HAraet,  Erioph^llum  ctespitdsum,  Cean6thtit  azdreus  ilbus,  Clintteia  tiegana, 
Seduin  Bzilreum,  garden  row*,  and  Chinese  rose*. 

Awarded.  A  large  ailver  medal  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  the  G^sneni  fauciiliaj 
a  silver  Knightian  medal  to  Mr.  Fairfoura,  for  heaths :  to  J.  Batennn,  Eaq.,  Ibr 
Orch(de»;  to  Mr,  S.  Hooker,  for  roses;  tojlr,  Errington,  for  peaches ;  to 
Mr.  Stewart,  for  peaches  and  strawberries ;  and  a  silver  Banksian  medal  to 
W.  L.  Oower,  Esq.,  for  double  yellow  rosea. 

Award  of  the  Judget  al  Ike  Exhikitien,  July  11.  1837;  — 

THr  Go/d  KtBgilian  Medal.  —  For  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  to  Mr.  E.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S. 

7Ktf  GoJd  Bankiian  Medal,  —  For  a  large  collection  of  stove  andgreen- 
honse  plants,  to  Mr.  John  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart., 
F.H.S. 

The  IjOTge  SUer  Medal.~~VoT  pelHrgoniumt,  to  Mr.  William  Cock  of 
Chiswick ;  for  pelargoniums  to  Mr.  William  Cstleugh,  of  Hans  Street,  Stoane 
Street ;  for  grapes,  to  Mr.  John  Davis,  gardener  to  Ladv  Clarke;  for  pine- 
a(^>les,  to  Mr.  William  Dodil,  gardener  to  Edward  Baker,  Esq.,  P.H.S.; 
for  Cape  heaths,  to  Mr.  E.  Butcho-,  gardener  to  Mrs,  Lawrence,  F.H.S. ; 
for  Coryeinthes  macrfinlha,  to  Sij^smond  Rucber,  Esq.,  P.H.S. ;  for  Chinese 
and  Noisette  roses,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S.;  for  Chinese  and  N<n- 
•Btte  roses,  to  Mr.  Stephen  Hooker,  F.H.S.;  for  a  collection  of  50  garden 
rase«v  to  Mr.  Alexander  Milne,  gardener  to  C.  8.  Cheuncey,  Esq.,  FTH.S.; 
f»r «  coUecDon  of  50  garden  roses,  to  Mr.  Rivera,  of  Sawbridgeworth ;  for  a 
lai^  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to  Hr.  Wuliam  Redding, 
gssidencr  lo  Mrs.  Marryat,  F.H.S.;  for  Pcntst^mon  Humyaniu,  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Toward  of  Bagsliot  Park;  for  AnigoztnthosManglisu,  to  Mr.  Donald 
M'Kay,  gardener  to  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  F.H.S. 

T^  Siiver  Staghlian  Medal.  —  fat  pinks,  to  Mr.  Attwell,  Uxbridge;  for 
pnks,  to  Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddingtoo ;  for  picotees,  to  Mr.  Hogg  of  Padding- 
ton  ;  for  heutsease,  lo  Mr.  George  Bridges  of  Hampton ;  for  heartsease,  to 
Hesir*.  Lan*  of  Great  Bcrthanpstead ;  for  pdargoniuma,  to  Hr.  Upright, 
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■Kdener  to  O.  C.  Kidge,  Esq.,  o(  Mordea  Paric ;  for  shnibb;  CBlceolsriaa,  to 
Mr.  J.  Falconer,  gardeoer  to  Archdale  Palmer,  Etq.,  of  Cnoam ;  for  grap«s, 
to  Mr.  Chapman  of  Vaiuhall ;  for  a  melon,  to  Mr.  H.  Pratt,  garilaner  to  W. 
Harrison,  £nf>,  F.H.S.;  for  pine-apples,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Gundiy,  gardener  to 
8.  PajDter,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  pin&«pples,  to  Hr.  John  Davis;  mr  peaches, 
to  Mr.  Upri^t ;  for  nectarines,  to  Mr,  N.  Wilson,  gardener  to  H.  Bevan, 
Esq.,  F.  H.  S. ;  for  Br&ssia  Lanceaiui,  to  Mr.  Pratt ;  for  Chinese  and  Noisette 
rosea,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Milne;  for  Chinese  and  Nmsette  roses,  to  Hwsta. 
Paul,  of  Cbeshunt ;  for  a  collection  of  60  nrdea  rows,  lo  Mr.  Richard 
Helmer,  gardener  to  R.  O.  Alston,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  a  collection  of  50 
garden  rotes,  to  Mr.  Stephen  Hooker,  F.H.S.;  for  niiscellaneoui  garden 
roses,  to  Mr.  H.  Cobbett  of  Horsdl,  near  Wolung,  Surrey;  for  six  store 
and  green-house  plants,  of  diflerent  genera,  to  Mr.  J.  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  U. 
Fslmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  alstromcriaB,  to  Mr.  J.  Falconer;  for  Cl£inatia 
Sieb61dti,  to  Mr.  C.  Young  of  Eptom;  for  Mdma  nftida,  to  Mr-Draald 
M'Kay ;  for  a  hybrid  betwe^i  JAiva  Munrodna  and  JIAlva  purpnntta,  to 
Mr.  Andrew  Toward,  gardener  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Qloucettar ;  ibr 
Brugm&nsia  sangufnea,  to  Mr.  Oeorgs  Olennj,  F.H.S. ;  for  irises,  to  Mr. 
Brown  of  Slmi^,  F.H.S. 

TTte  SUvtr  &»ktitai  MtAtL  —  For  pinlu,  to  Hr.  Georoe  King,  gardener  to 
Hiss  Fuller,  Hiilingdon  Place,  Ui:bridge;  for  pinks,  to  Mr.  WUmer  of  Sun- 
bury;  for  picotees,  to  the  same ;  for  heartsease,  lo  Mr.  Lidgard  of  Webb's 
Lane,  Hammersmith ;  for  heartsease,  to  Mr.  Oaines  of  Batlersea;  for  Pelar- 
goniums, lo  Mr.  E.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S. ;  for  pelar- 
goniums, to  Messri.  Colle;  and  Hill  of  Hammersmith;  for  balsams,  to  Mr. 
William  Scott,  gardener  to  A.  K.  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Grove  House,  Tooting; 
for  herbaceous  calceolarias  to  Mr.  John  Oreen ;  for  Passiflitra  quadranguli^, 
to  the  Re*.  F.  BelfielJ,  F.H.S.;  for  apples,  to  Mr.  J.  Falconer;  for  gi^>es 
in  pols,  to  Mr.  Bobert  Buck,  F.H.8.,  Blackbeath ;  for  gr^>ea,  to  the  same; 
for  melons,  to  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  gardener  to  Lord  Ashburton,  F.H.S. ;  for 
peaches,  to  Mr.  C.  Barnes,  GDrdeiaer  to  P.  GrilUon,  Esi^,  East  Acton ;  for 
nectarines,  to  Mr.  William  Gibbs,  gardener  to  D.  Haigh,  ^q.,  of  Stieatbam ; 
for  Chinese  and  Noisette  roses,  to  Mr.  H.  Pratt;  for  Chinese  and  Noisettv 
roses,  to  Messrs.  Wood  of  Maresfield,  Sussex ;  for  a  collection  of  50  garden 
roses,  to  Mr.  George  G!enny,  F.H.S.;  for  a  collection  of  £0  earden  rotes, 
to  Messrs.  Paul  of  Cbeshunt ;  for  six  store  and  green-house  pianU,  of  dif- 
ferent genera,  to  Mr.  D.  Fercuson,  gardener  to  P.  C.  Lebouchere,  Esq., 
F.H.S.;  for  alstroemerias,  to  Mr.  Gaines;    for  Lychnis  BungeaW,  to   Mr. 


Spence,  gardener  to  R.  Durant,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  FhVtx  Drumm6ndi,  I 
Mr.  D.  I^i^iuson ;  for  double  yellow  roses,  to  Mr.  William  Cooper,  eardene 
to  W.  Leveson Oower,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  AlstrtEmiris  tricolor,  to  Mr.  Fer- 


guson ;  for  Campinula  garglUiica,  to  Mr.  Jackson  of  Kingston ;  for  .Antir- 
rhinum caryophyjldjdes,  to  the  tame;  for  crassulas,  to  Mr.  F.  J,  Buck  of 
Chelsea;  for  irises,  to  Mr.  Lidgard. 

No.  IV.     (See  Vol.  XH.  p.  018.) 
Ctl'tiGfcate  granted  in  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London 
on  the  lOtli  instant. 

John  IIalliday  or  Craiglanda,  near  Moflat,  Duoifriesshire, 
a  Certificate  of  the  First  Clats. 
Hort.  Soc,  July  13.  1837. 


Art.  VII.     CtroeHt  Garden  Market, 
The  rains  which  prerailed  during  the  past  and  the  present  week  have  ma- 
terially affected  the  supplies  fiimisEed  to  the  market.    The  prevalent  cold  of 
Ike  sprii^  had  materially  retarded  the  growth  of  the  early  summer  v^etablei ; 
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but  the  mrm  Htd  genial  weather  in  the  early  part  of  thia  month  has,  in  ■ 
great  ineanire,  ttttored  the  deSciencj ;  to  that  we  are  now  supplied  liberalty 
with  all  the  articles  luually  found  at  titii  season.  Of  peas  and  beans  we  hare 
a  great  abandaoce,  and,  since  the  rain,  of  the  best  pouible  quality :  prices  reft> 
•ooable.  Of  early  potatoes,  the  supply  is  more  than  equsl  to  &e  immediate 
demand  i  sales  dull,  and  prices  declining.  Cauliflowers  are  not  so  Gne  or 
abundant  as  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  weather  in 
the  early  part  of  ^e  month.  Kidney  beans  ore  coining  to  hand  plentifiilly, 
sllhougb  the  crop  did  not  generally  plant  well.  Cabbages  hare  been  scarce 
and  d^  throughout  the  seawin ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  general  »upplj, 
not  much  in  demsnd.  Lettuces  are  plentiful  and  good.  Cucumbers  nre  in 
good  supply,  and  in  good  demand.  Of  fruit  we  have  a  large  crop  generally. 
Cherries,  very  plentiful,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Currants  and  gooseberries 
also  abundant,  and  excellent,  a*  well  as  raspberries.  Of  apples  but  few  hare 
as  yet  been  Aimished  :  the  crop  is  generally  Uirge.  Of  pears,  none  as  yet 
have  been  sullied,  but  the  crop  is  considered  good  (eipeaaUy  of  the  earlier 
and  hardier  sorts),  except  jargondles,  and  some  of  the  tender  rarietiea,  which 
have  again  baled.  Of  plums  some  few  punnets  hare  been  brought :  the  crop 
is  in  general  good.  Tne  wall  frvit,  such  as  peaches,  nectarines,  Ac,  is  cer- 
tainly very  short  in  crop.  Walnuts  and  filberts  are  conddeied  to  be  a  short 
aop.  —  C.G.M.    Ju^  22.  1637. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art,  I.  A  Serie*  ofArtidet  on  the  Iruecii  utotl  injurious  to  CuUi- 
vatort.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  FX.S.,  Secretory  to  the  Entomo. 
logical  Society  of  London. 

No.  7.  Rose  Hoths. 
rfo  florist's  flowers  are  more  highly  prized,  both  by  florists  and 
earden-lovers  in  general,  than  the  rose;  and,  at  the  same  timej 
there  b  scarcely  any  plant  which  is  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
insects.  Not  to  mention  the  aphides,  which  occasionally  swarm 
to  so  great  an  extent,  at  certain  seasons,  on  particular  varices, 
as  to  render  the  plant  too  weak  to  be  able  to  accomplish  its 
flowering ;  the  saw-flies,  several  species  of  which  feed  upon  the 
leaves,  in  the  larva  state ;  the  mining  T^nese,  whose  larvee  render 
the  leaves  unsuhtly  by  tracing  their  serpentine  track  within  the 
substance  of  the  leaf;  the  leaf-cutter  bees  (MegachUe),  which 
cut  out  circular  patches  from  the  leaves  to  form  the  lining  of 
their  cells ;  or  a  species  of  the  curlons  genus  Lyds  (belonging 
to  the  family  Tenth  red  inidte),  whose  habits  I  have  investigated, 
and  which  constructs  a  large  portable  case  of  pieces  of  the 
leaves,  which  it  ingeniously  cuts  out,  and  then  Tastens  round  its 
body  in  a  spiral  direction,  a  course  of  proceeding  quite  unlike 
any  thing  hitherto  observed  in  the  family  to  which  it  belongs ; 
there  are  yet  several  small  species  of  moths,  which,  in  the 
caterpillar  state,  are  still  more  injurious  than  all  these,  by  gnaw- 
ing away  the  tender  parts  of  the  shoots  and  buds  whilst  very 
youne,  so  that,  when  the  bud  attains  its  full  size,  it  is  found  to 
nave  naif  of  die  petals  devoured  ;  besides  the  ugly  appearance 
given  to  the  plant  by  the  leaves  being  fastened  together,  pre- 
vented from  assuming  their  ordinary  elegant  appearance,  and 
partially  devoured.  Hence,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  these 
insects  are  far  more  obnoxious  to  the  rosarium  than  any  of  the 
others  mentioned  above;  and,  indeed,  they  are  sometimes  so 
numerous,  especially  in  the  early-blowing  varieties,  that  it  is  as 
common  to  bear  the  ordinary  presence  of  a  blight  on  the  rose 
Vol.  XIII.— No.  »0.  cc 
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trees  attributed  to  the  appearance  produced  by  an  attack  of 
these  insects,  as  upon  any  other  tree. 

There  are  several  species  of  moths  which  agree  in  their  habits 
of  attacking  the  roses  in  the  manner  above  mentioned :  they 
belong  to  the  &mily  Tortricidce,  constituting  the  Linnsean  section 
T6rtrix.  Amongst  them  are  to  be  mentioned  especially,  Lozo- 
iR^nia  rosilna  Linn.,  L.  opor&na  Linn^  L.  nebul^na  Stepk. 
(rosuia  Haw.),  and  L.  iKvigina  W.  V.  Of  the  last,  Mr. 
Stephens  {Brit.  Ent.  Leindopl^  vol.  iv.  p.  74.)  says  t}iat  the 
caterpillar  feeds  on  the  buds  of  the  rose,  despoiling  them  of 
their  beauty,  and  is  very  destructive  in  gardens.  In  bis  own 
garden  he  found  it  a  perfect  pest,  from  the  havoc  its  larva 
created  among  the  rose  trees.  SpiloD<kta  aquikna  {StefJu,  ioc.  ciL, 
p.  91.)  is  another  rose-feeder,  as  is  also  Dicty6pteryx  Forskaol- 
edna  Linn.,  Steph.,  which  is  destructive  to  the  cendfolious  roses, 
according  to  Bouch^.  {Garten  Ins.,  p.  112.)  Spilonota  cynos- 
bat^lla,  according  to  Linnseus,  feeds  upon  the  buds  of  the  rose. 
{S»f^.  Nat.,  p.  887.].  I  have,  however,  reared  it  from  the  leaves, 
which  it  h^tens  together,  forming  a  silken  web  between  them,  in 
which  it  becomes  a  chrysalis.  It  is  figured  by  De  Geer  {Memoim, 
voL  i.  pi.  34.  fig.  5.)*  Fter6phorus  rbodod&ctplus,  also^  accord- 
ing to  Fabricins,  feeds  on  the  roses ;  and  Antith^a  salic^Ua 
Linn.,  Steph,,  is  called  the  Provins-rose  moth  by  Berkenliout 
i^/n.  Nat,  H.,  vol.  i  p.  147.),  its  caterpillar  feeding  oa  rose 
leaves. 

tlie  species  which  I  have  found  most  troublesome  at  Ham- 
mersmith this  year  is  the  following:  — 

Ordu',  l.epid6i>terB  Linninu.     (Powder,  or  scele,  wiDged  inaects.) 

SeetioD,  Noccuroa  I^rrHlr.    (So  named  from  flying  bj  night,  correspondii^ 

with  the  Linnaan  geniu  i^alffi^na.) 
Pamilv,  Tortricidee  £eaci.    (So  named  rrom  the  IJnn»M  section  T&rtrix, 

with  which  it  aevly  correipODdB.) 
OeniUj  Argjrotdia  SUpheiu.    (Oenmc  name  dmved  from  a  Greek  word, 

■ignifying  "  decorated  with  a  silttr  arch,"  from  the  niHiliiies  of  the  wings.) 
8p«ciea,  At^.  Bergmanmifni  St«>bens.    (Cal.,  Ko.7113.;  lUaUr.  Brit.  Ent. 

Lepid.,  Tol.  iv.  p.  173.)   Tdrtnx  BergmaDnidna  Linn.    (&if.  Nmt.,  toL  ii. 

p.  878.;  Dimovm'i  Brit.  Int.,  toI.t.  pi.  IJT.  f.  1  —  S.;  Bimdii  Gart.  InM., 

p.  110.1  HaumrlA'i  Lep.  Brit.,  p.  404.) 
8yn.,  T6rtrix  rosina  Hvhn.  Tortr.,  pL  22.  f.  137.) 

TTiis  beautiful  little  moth  (j%.llS.  a, natural  size;^.!!*.^ 
magnified]  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Stephens ;—"  Anterior  wings 
yellow,  clouded  with  fulvous,  and  obscurely  reticulated  with  the 
same ;  with  four  slightly  curved  nearly  equidistant  streaks  of 
silvery  dots ;  the  first  abbreviated  and  near  the  base,  the  se(»nd 
before  the  middle,  the  next  rather  behind,  extending  obliquely 
to  the  anal  angle,  and  the  fourth  on  the  hinder  margin  itsdr  j 
cilia  pale  yellow:  posterior  fuscous,  with  dirty  yellow  cilia. 
Hend  wid  ttiorax  sulphur-yellow.  Extremely  abundant  in  hedges 
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and  gardens,  by  the  sides  of  woods,  &c.,  throughout  the  metro- 
politan district,  and  in  most  parts  of  England  at  the  end  of 
July  and  beginning  of  August" 

This  is  one  of  tne  smallest  and  most  splendid  species  of  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs.     Great  care  is,  however,  required  in 
obtaining  specimens  in  all  their  beauty,  as  they  soon  rub  off 
their  golden  and  silvery  scales,  and  the   least  touch  on  the 
wing  spoils  dieir  hues.     The  caterpillar  commences  its  attacks 
on  the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  appear;  but,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  present  season,  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  June  that 
they  were  most  obnox- 
ious.    Its  general  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  attach 
two  or  more   leaves  to- 
gether with   fine   silken 
threads ;  this  it  does  fre- 
quently with  leaves  which 
may  happen  to  come  in 
contact  with  each  other; 
but  it  prefers  those  which 
grow  close  together.     It 
often  selects  the   leaves 
upon  a  single  stem  whilst 
yet  young,  and  these  it 
contrives    to    fasten   to- 
retfaer,  back  to  back,  be- 
fore ihey  are  expanded, 
giving  the  packet  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fan  fiJded 
up.   iJlg.  115.   d.)    TTie 
insect  then  pierces  a  hole 
through  the  mass,  attach- 
ing Vne  leaves   together 
with  silken  cords,  which 

prevent  them  from  fiying  apart.  It  is  thus  provided  with  an 
ample  supply  of  food;  and   the  outer  leaves,   which,  notwith- 
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standing  their  beins  rastened  together,  make  an  effort  to  grow, 
are  forced  out  of  tneir  natural  position,  and  become  disforted 
and  unsightly,  the  holes  bitten  by  the  insect  increasing  in  eae^ 
according  to  the  growth  of  the  leaf.  In  like  manner,  they  de- 
light to  fasten  one  or  more  leaves  upon  the  surbce  of  a  bud 
whilst  very  young,  which  serves  them  as  a  defence  beneath  which 
they  devour  part  of  the  'petals  of  the  bud  as  well  as  the  leaf. 

Til e  caterpillar  (j^.  115.  b,  natural  size;  andj^.IH.  g,  mag- 
nified), when  disturbed,  quits  its  retreat,  running  backwards  very 
quickly,  and  leaving  a  web,  which  it  spins  from  its  mouth,  and 
by  which  it  will  often  suspend  itself  from  the  leaf  in  the  air.  It 
is  of  a  fleshy  substance,  and  of  a  dark  flesh  colour,  with  a  black 
shining  head.  There  are  S  black  patches  on  the  upper  side  of 
ibe  1st  segment,  and  the  2  following  segments  are  spotted 
with  brown.  It  has  6  short  black  articulated  tecs,  attached  in 
pairs  to  the  first  S  Gegments  of  the  body  afler  the  head.  The 
1th  and  5th  segments  are  simple ;  but  the  6th  and  S  follow- 
ing segments  are  respecdvely  furnished,  as  well  as  the  extremity 
or  the  body,  with  a  pair  of  short  fleshy  false  legs  (prolegs^ 
which  are  employed  in  motion,  and  which  are  of  a  dark  flesh 
colour.  The  extremity  on  the  upper  side  is  brown,  and  a  few 
hairs  are  scattered  about  the  body. 

When  full  grown,  it  either  attaches  two  leaves  together  with 
silken  threads,  leaving  a  space  between  them,  which  it  lines  with 
silk ;  or  it  curls  up  the  edge  of  a  leaf,  fastening  it  with  threads 
so  as  to  prevent  its  unfolding,  and  lining  the  curved  part  in  a 
similar  manner.  Within  tne  retreat  thus  made  it  assumes  the 
chrysalis  form,  casting  off  its  caterpillar  skin:  it  is  generally  about 
the  end  of  June  that  this  operation  takes  place.  The  chrysalis 
(J^.  115.  c,  natural  size;  jig.  IH.  A,  magnified)  is  of  a  shining 
pale  reddish  brown  colour,  of  the  ordinary  form,  without  any  of 
those  angular  projections  which  are  to  be  observed  in  the  chrysa- 
lides of  some  butterflies :  each  of  the  abdominal  segments  is, 
however,  remarkable  for  having  two  rows  of  minute  points,  or 
hookn,  directed  backwards,  as  in  the  chrysalis  of  the  goat  moth, 
the  use  of  which  is  to  assist  the  chrysalis  in  pushing  itself  partly 
out  of  the  whorl  of  the  leaf,  previously  to  assuming  the  perfect 
state;  by  which  means  the  little  moth  becomes  at  once  at  liberty, 
and  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  working  its  way  through  the 
curled-up  leaf,  which  may  now,  perhaps,  have  become  dry  and 
shriveled.  The  body  is  terminated  by  a  curved  horny  hook. 
In  the  present  season,  these  insects  arrived  at  the  winged  state 
about  die  middle  of  July. 

The  extirpation  of  these  insects  is  matter  of  difficulty.  They 
are,  it  is  true,  very  conspicuous  in  the  winged  state ;  and,  if  care 
were  taken  to  employ  children  in  catching  and  killing  them  just 
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at  the  time  when  they  miike  their  appesrance  as  moths,  the 
lairing  of  the  eggs  ffoiuu  be  preveoted,  and  the  trees  saved  rrom 
the  next  year's  broods.  Bouche,  however,  recommentU  brushing 
ttie  twigs  of  the  rose  in  the  winter  wiUi  a  stiff  brush,  which 
would  neve  the  effect  of  destroying  the  eggs ;  but  as  these  are 
deposited  in  the  most  secure  places,  at  the  roots  of  the  eyes  and 
under  the  base  of  the  young  twigs,  there  is  some  danger  and 
much  difficulty  in  this  method.  An  inspection  of  the  trees  in 
the  early  spring,  before  the  insects  have  done  much  damage,  will 
easily  show  the  places  of  lodgment  of  the  larvK,  which  may  then 
be  readily  destroyed  by  the  hand. 

Moreover,  they  have  natural  enemies  belonging  to  their  own 
^lass.  I  have  this  year  reared  two  ichneumons,  nearly  as  large 
as  the  moth  itself,  from  one  chrysalis.  They  are  of  a  black 
colour,  with  pitchy  red  legs,  and  beautifully  iridescent  wings. 
A  species  of  sand  wasp,  bel<»iging  to  the  gemis  OdynSrus,  also 
collects  these  caterpillars,  of  wbicE  it  lays  up  a  store  in  its  cells 
ibr  its  progeny ;  and  I  was  greatly  amused  bv  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  sand  wasp  in  attempting  to  dislodge  one  of  the 
Urvse  from  its  stronghold  in  the  leaves.  After  pacing  about  the 
tree,  and  endeavourmg,  apparently  with  its  antennsB,  to  discover 
the  retreat  of  the  hidden  caterpillar,  it  paced  more  demurely 
about  a  packet  of  leaves,  and  introduced  its  sling  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  leaf;  immediately  after  which  it  ran  to  the  edge  of 
the  whorl,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  larva  was  endea- 
vouring to  make  its  escape  from  its  unknown  enemy.  It  repeated 
this  operation  several  times ;  so  that  I  was  convinced  its  object 
in  wounding  the  leaf  was  to  alarm  or,  perhaps,  slightly  wound 
the  larva,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  quit  its  retreat,  when  it  would  have 
been  pounced  upon  and  carried  off,  to  be  laid  up,  with  others  of 
the  same  kind  of  caterpillars,  ns  a  store  of  food  for  the  &ture 
progeny  of  the  wasp.  * 


Art.  II.  Inslrucliom  Jbr  Tri0e-Searchi7^.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  V.  F.  Fischer.  0y  Fkamcib  Mascall,  Esq.,  of  Epple- 
ton,  Durham. 

[It  has  frequently  been  suggested  to  us,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  truffle  would  form  a  very  fit  subject  for  premiums  to  be 
offered  by  the  principal  Horticultural  Societies ;  and  a  friend  has 
been  kind  enough  to  translate  for  us  this  article  and  the  following 
one.  Could  the  truffle,  indeed,  be  subjected  to  cultivation  as 
effectually  as  the  mushroom,  it  would  be  one  of  the  grandest 
triumphs  of  horticultural  skill ;  and  it  would  contribute  towards 
rendering  of  general  use  an  article  of  luxury  which  is  now 
enjoyed  out  by  few,  and  which  would  prove  an  additional  source 
of  industry  and  profit  to  the  market-gardener.     In  our  opinion. 
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a  premium  of  lOOl,  would  not  be  too  much  to  oBer  for  ike  Mie- 
c^aful  propsgation  and  cultivation  of  this  fungus-J 

PrBFAcs  qffhe  Translator. — llw  femndstion  of  the  followii^ 
treatise  on  tnme-bunting  properiy  precedes  that  on  the  cuUit*- 
tioD  of  truffles ;  as  well  oecause  the  tubers  are  directad  to  be 
planted  in  ground  prepared  for  their  cuhivation  (whkli  cannot 
be  done  unless  they  are  previously  found),  as  because  the  difi- 
culties  atteodiotf  their  cultivation  are  mentioned  in  the  first- 
mendtmed  treatise,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  strict  ettentioti 
to  Uie  precepts  laid  down  in  the  second.  The  pamphlet  has  the 
fiillowing  title :  Ardtituaig  xmr  Tr^^jagd,  ein  Bt;ytnig  xur  Forst- 
und  Jagd-Wissauchaft ;  vtm  V.T.  Fischer,  Karlsruhe,  1812; 
bey  Mohr  und  Kmmer  in  Hodelberg.  It,  as  well  as  the  treatise 
on  the  cultivation  fif  tmffles,  has  been  carefiiUy  translated,  as 
it  seemed  imptHtant  that  the  ideas  of  those  whose  oideavours^ 
eidier  in  the  search  or  cnltivatioii  of  these  nngular  productaiMU, 
had  been  crowned  with  success,  should  be  ^thfiilly  presented 
to  the  reader :  more  especially  as  the  attempts,  both  or  cultivators 
and  philosophers,  of  all  former  ages,  and  of  all  civilised  coun- 
tries, to  multiply  truffles  like  other  vegetables,  have,  till  a  few 
years  ego,  been  completely  baffled.  —  F.  M. 

f  I.  The  Inducement  to  this  Work.  —  "  Is  any  thing  printed 
wherein  instructions  are  given  for  what  is  usually  calleid  truffle- 
hunting,  or  truffle- searching,  and  for  training  such  dogs  as  are 
r^uired  in  it  X  "  Such  was  the  enquiry  made  in  the  esteemed 
Forest  Journal  of  Hart^,  by  an  anonymous  person  who  wished 
to  know  the  title  of  such  a  work,  or  to  read  in  that  journal  a 
short  treatise  upon  the  subjecL  The  celebrated  editor  of  that 
publication  added  the  following  remark  to  his  correspondent's 
query:  "  The  only  treatise  with  which  I  am  acquainted  (and 
that  is  by  no  means  a  complete  one),  on  what  is  called  truffle- 
hunting,  is  in  the  Manual  of  the  Practical  Forest  and  Hunting 
Departments,  part  iii.  p.  S16.  A  complete  treatise  on  this  sub- 
ject would  assuredly  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  this 
journal." 

Many  readers  of  the  Forest  Journal,  in  consequence,  looked 
eagerly  forward  to  a  complete  treatise  on  this  subject,  a  subject 
upon  which  so  little  had  as  yet  been  written.  But  alas  !  very 
soon  aAer  this  the  publication  of  the  Journal  ceased,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  person  who  first  mentioned  the  subject,  as  well 
as  those  of  M.  Hartig  and  his  readers,  remained  unsatisfied ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  as  well  of  authors  ss  of 
compilers,  no  work  upon  this  subject  appeared.  I  previously  pos- 
sessed some  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  truffle- search- 
ing ;  and,  from  vicissitudes  in  the  nature  of  my  office,  had  an 
opportunity  of  extending  the  latter,  by  the  actual  exercise  of 
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my  employment  in  the  compaoy  of  experienced  truffle-hunters. 
This  is  the  reason  of  my  publishing  the  present  work,  which, 
though  it  lays  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  complete  treatise,  yet 
perhaps  may  be  more  satisfactorv  than  the  former  ones,  that  are 
generally  to  be  found  dispersed  in  dictionaries  of  natural  hislory 
or  of  husbandry.  Of  these  the  best  seems  to  me  to  be  that  in 
the  Natur-und-KJta^-Le^con  of  Lippold  and  Funke,  vol.  iii., 
artkle  TrilffeL 

I.  The  Naturai,  History  op  the  Trupple. 
§  2.  Classification.  —  Two  esteemed  botanists  (Braune  in  his 

Ere&ce  to  the  third  part  of  the  flora  of  Salxbttrg,  and  Bork- 
Busen  in  hts  Botamf,  $  S.  and  412.),  in  their  subtleties,  have 
denominated  mushrooms  the  spectres  of  the  inanimate  vegetable 
kingdom;  and  the  immortal  I^nceus,  in  his  Begtatm  vegetalnUy 
still  more  unaptly  calls  them  vagrants  and  barbarians,  a  thievish 
race,  voracious  creatures,  &c.  He,  who  in  a  capricious  fit 
chooses  to  give  an  equally  suitable  appellation  to  truffles,  may 
call  them  the  gnomes  of  the  immaterial  vegetable  kingdom ;  for 
they  are  only  a  kind  of  mushroom  which  grows  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  are  for  the  greater  part  of  their  existence 
externally  invisible ;  being  observable  only  for  a  short  period, 
and  by  certain  fovoured  animals,  after  which  they  speedily  un- 
dergo dissolution. 

By  some  botanists,  mushrooms  or  fun^  are  assigned  to  an 
intermediate  kingdom ;  by  a  very  few  they  are  referred  to  the 
animal  kingdom ;  but  by  most  they  are  retained  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  That  they  are  not  properly  organised  plants  is  correct, 
for  they  want  most  of  the  characteristics  of  plants.  No  distinct 
organs  of  generation,  no  decided  seeds,  have  as  yet  been  observed 
in  them,  and  no  one  has,  as  yet,  succeeded  in  methodically  in- 
creasing them  by  artificial  cuftivadon,  on  the  same  principle  as 
other  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  the  garden  mushroom. 
Truffles  are  usually  developed  where  vegetable  life  ceases,  and 
where  the  first  step  of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter 
has  commenced,  under  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture,  warmth, 
and  lighL 

The  counsellor  of  regency,  Medicus  of  Mannheim,  lately 
deceased,  a  very  excellent  botanist,  in  his  theorv  upon  the  fur- 
madon  of  truffles,  which  has  great  merit,  calls  them  educts,  not 
products,  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  endeavours  by  the 
idea  of  a  vegetable  crystallisation,  to  present  to  the  senses  the 
manner  of  their  coming  into  existence,  in  which  they  assume 
determinate  forms,  from  which  they  never  vary.  Other  vegetable 
physiologists  brought  the  former  seed  theory  upon  the  tapus,  and 
endeavoured  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  fiingi  are  simple 
plants,  with   most  simple  imperceptible  organs  of  generation. 
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(See  F.  C.  Medicus,  Mamen-phmiohgiscke  AbhatuUungen,  Stes 
biindchen;  Leipzig,  Graf,  180S;  Borkhuusen's  Botanical  Dic- 
fi'onar^^ Borlchausen's  Wortbackey  Giess&n,  1797,  fiter  iheil, 
sdteSIO.);  and  Fuake'a  Lexicon  of  Natural  History :  in  which 
works  are  found,  at  length,  the  diSermt  opinions  of  their  au- 
thors on  the  formation  of  fiingi).  In  the  eleventh  edition  of 
the  &fstenia  Plantarum  of  Linnaeus,  truffles  are  arranged  in  the 
class  of  plants  with  invisible  organs  of  fructification,  and  their 
place  is  there  assigned  in  the  genas  of  dust  or  globular  fui^ 
(Lycop^rdon) ;  in  the  famil;  of  subterraneous  globular  fungi 
(Lyo^rdon  subterr&neum),  which  comprehends  three  species 
the  name  Lycop^rdon  Tuber  being  given  to  them. 

L>ater  bcdonists  have  established  a  new  senas,  viz.  Tubers 
comprehendinc  four  species,  and  have  callcn  the  edible  truffle, 
TViber  gulosdrum.  The  French  call  them  truffes;  and  the 
Italians,  tartufi. 

We  shall  distiiwnish  and  describe  two  kinds  which  are  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  although  our  principal 
object  is  the  black  edible  truffle. 

S  3.  Dacription  <{f  Tit0les.  —  The  edible  irt0e  is,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  a  globular  fiingus.  When  ripe,  it  is  covered 
with  a  black,  or  often  a  dark  brown,  nearly  regularly  shaped 
(generally  having  six  sides),  chapped,  hard,  and  rough  rind  or 
shell,  which  has  nearly  the  appearance  of  a  fir  cone  before  it 
opens.  Later  botanists  in  their  description  of  this  rind  are  often 
indisUnct,  and  call  it  merely  wrinkled.  Geofiroy  the  younger, 
as  early  as  the  year  1711,  in  hla  treatise  entitled  Observatiotis 
sur  la  Vigitalion  des  Thtffes,  very  correctly  observes  its  regular 
form,  saying:  "  lies  Tn0is  sont  coaoertet  ifune  espece  de  croiite 
dure,  chagrinee,  et  gercee  a  sa  lupeificie,  avec  quelque  sorte  de 
r^;idarite,  telle  d  peupres  qiion  Vappergoit  dam  la  noix  de  cypres." 
No  fibre,  no  small  root,  is  to  be  seen  on  this  riiid,  and  when  the 
truffle  is  carefully  dug  out,  it  generally  leaves  the  form  of  its 
rind  behind  it,  just  as  if  it  had  been  pressed  against  the  clay  or 
loam,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  impression.  Its  shape  is 
sometimes  globular,  or  of  a  longish  round  or  oval,  but  some* 
times  like  that  of  a  kidney,  and  it  has  on  the  surface  an  appear- 
ance like  tuberous  plants,  sometimes  having  protuberances  and 
sometimes  depressions.  The  truffle,  when  cut,  shows  a  differ- 
ence in  its  texture  and  colour.  It  is  generally  of  a  netted,  cel- 
lular, veiny  consistence.  It  is  often  watered,  of  a  dirty  white, 
sometimes  flesh-coloured,  or  clouded  with  grey;  but  most 
generally,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  marbled 
of  a  dark  or  light  brown,  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  is  always 
strongly  veined  with  white,  or  mottled  like  the  nutmeg.  Tliis 
difference  of  colour  depends  upon  the  earth  in  which  the  truffle 
is  produced,  upon  its  situation,  upon  the  place  in  which  it  is 
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founO)  and  also  upon  its  age ;  for  all  our  brownish  ripe  truffles 
are,  till  they  are  nearly  ripe,  more  or  less  of  a  whitish  colour. 

In  tUe  veiny  consiatence  of  truffles  are  many  cavities,  filled 
with  vegetable  mucus,  in  which  are  contained  several  small  dark 
points.  These,  some  take  for  seeds,  and  some  for  the  embryos 
of  other  truffles  that  have  received  their  form,  and,  increasing 
in  size,  grow  after  the  dissolution  of  their  parent. 

The  flesh  of  truffles  is  solid,  partly  juicy,  and  partly  dry  like 
the  kernel  of  many  fruits  of  trees ;  for  instance,  like  that  of  the 
oak,  hazel,  &c.  It  is  either  mealy  or  soapy  to  the  touch  ;  and, 
when  raw,  has  a  somewhat  sweet,  but  peculiar,  taste.  Before 
it  is  npe,  the  truffle  has  no  other  smell  than  that  of  the  mouldi- 
ness  of  fertile  earth,  or  decayed  vegetables ;  and  in  that  state, 
therefore,  is  not  easily  perceived  and  found  by  animals  that  have 
a  delicate  sense  of  smelling ;  but  as  it  approaches  to  ripeness.  It 
attains  the  truffle  smell  so  agreeable  to  epicures,  which,  at  first, 
is  fragrant,  and  often  like  musk ;  as  it  is  nearer  being  ripe,  it 
become  sharper  and  more  urinous ;  and  when  too  ripe,  or  going 
back,  and  putrescence  or  insects  have  begun  to'  make  iheir 
attacks  upon  it,  is  disagreeable,  and  nearly  resembles  the  smell 
of  a  cow-honse.  Iliere  are  also  truffles,  in  many  places,  which 
diffiise  a  strong  smell  of  garlic,  many  of  which  are  fonnd  in  a 
small  district  orthe  Weingartner  Forest  In  husbandry,  in  trade, 
and  by  some  botanists,  they  are,  according  to  their  colour,  smell, 
and  taste,  considered  as  different  species ;  but  most  botanists 
look  upon  these  kinds  only  as  varieties.  There  is  as  yet  much 
obscurity  in  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  different  species  of 
fungi.  Many  species,  even  of  truffles,  may  incontestably  be 
discovered,  with  respect  to  which,  r^ard,  in  my  opinion,  should 
not  be  had  to  one  peculiarity  alone,  but  to  several  taken  together ; 
and  especially  to  die  place  where  they  are  found,  to  the  soil,  and 
to  their  being  produced  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  one  and 
the  same  spot.  In  a  ripe  state,  truffles  are  observed  by  divers 
animals,  even  when  deep  in  the  earth,  and  found,  as  we  shall 
leanii  by  the  assistance  of  certain  species  of  them. 

There  are  ripe  truffles,  from  the  size  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a 
large  fist,  and  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  in  weight. 
Heavier  ones  were  unknown  to  Geoffroy.  I  have  never  seen 
heavier  ones  found,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  truffles, 
as  some  maintain,  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds'  weight. 

Here  and  there  ripe  truffles  are  indeed  met  with  the  whole 
year  through ;  but  the  most  of  them  ripen  from  the  middle  of 
August,  especially  when  rains  &!!  about  that  time,  till  late  in 
autumn,  wben  frosts  come  on. 

§  4.  7%^  Swine-truffle,  which,  in  ^is  nei^bourhood  (Carls- 
ruhe),  grows  along  with  the  black  edible  truffle,  is,  in  its  external 
colour,  its  shape,  and  particularly  in  its  smell,  essentially  different 
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from  the  common  edible  tniflle.  By  some  botanists,  bowerert 
it  is  esteemed  to  be  the  same  io  a  young  state,  and  by  others  is 
said  to  be  a  variety.  It  has  a  leathery,  thin,  yellowish  red  rind 
or  skin,  covered  with  small  dark  warts.  Its  Juit^  flesb  is,  fiir 
the  most  part,  of  the  colonr  and  consistence  ot  thMof  the  edible 
truffle.  It  is,  nerertheless,  very  oft^i  more  coarsely  marbled* 
Its  taste,  when  raw,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  edible  truffle, 
and  its  smeli  is  unpleasantly  sour,  nearly  approaching  to 
that  of  the  swine,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Many 
writers,  following  each  other,  enumerate  the  longish  round 
truffles  amongst  swine^truffles,  and  reject  the  use  of  them.  I 
have,  however,  found  this  quite  incwrecL  The  external  form 
is  very  various  in  truffles,  and  cannot  alone  afibrd  any  charac- 
teristic 

Wh«i  ripe  it  usually  attains  the  size  c^  a  bean,  or  that  of  a 
small  walnut,  but  sometimes  that  of  a  hen's  e^.  On  account 
of  its  disagreeable  taste  and  smell,  it  is  not  eaten ;  and  therefore 
when  it  is  abundandy  met  with,  it  is  by  no  means  welcome  to 
the  truffle-bunter,  mit  is  immediately  thrown  away.  My  own 
observations  have  sufficiently  informed  me  that  it  belongs  to  a 
peculiar  species,  and  that  therefore  it  properly  ought  to  be  called 
Tliiber,  or  Lycop^rdon,  suile. 

$  5.  Origin  and  Habitat  f/  TruffUt.  —  The  circumstances 
under  which  truffles  are  produced,  viz.  iheir  growth,  and  the 
place  where  they  are  found,  particularly  deserve  the  attention  of 
truffle-hunters  and  foresters ;  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
calculate,  from  what  wood  districts,  by  means  of  obtaining  these 
astonishing  productions,  an  accessory  advantage  may  be  pro- 
cured. Tney  are  met  with  in  mould  formed  from  decayed 
vegetables,  or  in  the  upper  stratum  of  earth  which  consists 
cbieBy  of  vegetable  soil,  in  ploughed  land,  and  especiaily  io  a 
sand  which  is  mixed  with  vegetable  mould.  A  proper  d^ree  cnf 
shade  seems  to  be  essentially  requisite  to  their  production,  and 
they  are  generally  met  with  in  thinly  planted  forests,  in  which 
rain  and  warmth  can  easily  cerate  upon  the  ground,  as  also 
where  there  are  small  groups  of  trees.  They  are  principally 
found  in  thinly  planted  oak  woods,  which  have  either  no  under* 
wood,  or  at  the  most,  only  thorn  bushes  that  are  quite  stunted, 
or  other  single  bushes.  They  are  also  found  In  thinly  planted 
pole  woods  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
years'  growth,  which  contain  timber  trees  of  oak  and  beech ; 
thirdly,  also  in  districts  which  are  covered  with  pollards  of  horn- 
beam, elms,  maples,  &&,  along  with  which  there  are  a  few 
bushes.  They  are  always  most  abundant  under  oak  trees,  as  it 
has  been  long  ago  observed.  They  there  generally  lie  near  to 
the  stem,  amongst  the  roots,  but  sometimes  at  a  distance  from 
them.    'Hiey  grow  In  the  woods  near  the  Rhine,  and  almost  aa 
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namerously  under  ibe  roots  of  the  whitethorn  (CVotse^gus 
Oxyacfintha),  which  shoots  up  with  difficulty  in  thinly  planted 
woods  and  pollard  districts,  as  under  the  oak.  Single  ones  are 
also  found  at  the  roots  of  other  trees,  and  even  oX  a  distance 
from  all  roots,  under  thin  and  not  matted  grass  and  similar 
plants.  That  they  are  never  found  under  apple,  pear,  and  Dut 
trees,  that  where  a  truffle  lies  no  grass  or  herhaceous  plant 
will  grow,  and  that  this  is  caused  by  the  exhalation  of  the  truffle, 
as  some  maintain,  is  incorrect,  and  contrary  to  experience.  I 
have  often  been  an  eyewitness  that  truffles  have  been  dug  out 
from  under  pear  and  apple  trees,  as  also  out  of  tufts  of  grass, 
and  soil  covered  with  grass  seeds. 

In  shady,  mobt,  and  fertile  soil,  truffles  grow  larger,  and  lie 
nearer  the  sur&ce,  than  in  dry  and  barren  places,  that  are  not 
shaded.  In  the  firsts  they  often  rise  with  one  half  above  the 
earth,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  sight ;  or  they  lie  i  in.  or  at  most 
fi  in.  deep,  and  grow  to  the  largest  size  that  truffles  ever  attain. 
In  the  last  situations,  however,  they  are  oflen  dug  out  from  the 
depth  of  6  in.  and  only  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut.  But  it  is  not 
merely  by  the  tniffles  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
appearing  to  the  sight,  that  they  are  discovered,  there  are  other 
indications  that  betray  their  hidden  existence.  In  districts  where 
truffles  of  the  sort  described  grow,  the  earth  in  certain  places  is 
frequently  arched  up  in  tlie  form  of  a  hemisphere,  having  cracks 
or  cletU  in  it :  one  or  more  truffles  are  usually  the  cause  of  this. 
An  insect  which  pierces  truffles  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  them,  a 
species  of  fly  in  considerable  numbers,  often  continues  where 
truffles  lie  hid,  and  is,  as  I  have  often  observed,  chased  away 
by  the  search.  Funke,  in  his  Lexicon  of  Art  (Kunst-Ijexicon)^ 
endeavours,  though  vainly,  to  deny  this  indication ;  which,  in- 
deed, is  of  no  use  where  truffles  are  sought  for  by  the  aid  of 
dc^ 

Truffles  ara  sometimes  fi>und  singly,  sometimes  a  good  many 
together,  in  which  latter  case  however,  as  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed, they  are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  never  so  perfect, 
as  when  only  a  single  one  is  found,  or  a  few  are  found  twether 
in  a  &vourable  situation.  Weidenbach,  the  most  experienced 
truffle-hunter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlsmhe,  found  last 
autumn  (1811),  in  my  presence,  under  the  roots  of  a  white- 
thorn, more  than  thirty  truffles  of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  to  ^at  of  a  bean.  This,  as  he  assured  me,  was 
the  only  instance  of  his  having  found  so  many  together.  He 
had  never  before  found  more  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-two 
together,  in  a  practice  of  more  than  thirty  years. 

In  Piedmont  and  Upper  Italy,  truffles  are  said  to  be  found 
in  stubble-fields,  vineyards,  and  meadows.  Whether  thb  be 
correct  or  not,  I  pretend  not  to  determine.     Notwithstanding 
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maoy  enquiries,  I  have  never  le&rot  that  a  truffle  was  ever  found 
in  Oiermany  in  an  open  space  entirely  devoid  of  trees. 

Truffles  are  extended  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth* 
and  are  natives  as  well  of  the  cold  north,  as  of  temperate  and 
hot  climates.  Linn^us  found  them  in  Lapland,  and  Ksempfer  in 
J^ian,  where  also  they  are  eaten  as  a  delicacy.  They  are  dug 
up  in  Africa,  America,  and  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts 
of  Asia.  They  are  found  principally  in  the  temperate  countries 
of  Europe,  in  England,  Spain,  and  France,  especially  io  the 
south  of  that  country ;  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the 
north  and  south  of  Germany.  In  the  last  country  they  are 
abundant  In  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  in  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Baden,  along  the  Rhine. 

§  6.  Propagation  of  Trvffiei. — Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
plans  which  have  been  formed,  and  the  many  experiments  which 
have  been  made,  to  efifect  the  propagation  of  truffles  by  art,  none, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  have  succeeded.  Even  in  the 
n^ghbourhood  of  Carlsruhe,  the  experiments  mude  by  the  late 
Margravine  Caroline  Louisa  of  Baden,  the  grandmother  of 
the  present  most  illustrious  grand-duke,  an  excellent,  ingenious, 
aod  learned  lady,  who  was  very  much  attached  to  natural 
history,  were  attended  with  no  &vourable  result. 

Truffles  were  several  times  taken  up  uninjured,  with  the 
earth  surrounding  them,  without  their  being  displaced  from  it, 
and  again  planted  in  the  same  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  originated:  but  they  always  underwent  dissolution;  and 
no  increase  or  renewal  of  them  succeeded,  which,  however,  must 
have  taken  place,  if  the  truffles  had  contained  either  seeds  or 
embryos.  Bradley,  Von  Justi,  Count  Borch,  and  Bulliard,  have 
in  their  writings,  respectively,  proposed  plans  for  the  propagation 
of  truffles.  They  say  that  a  soil  should  be  made  choice  of  for 
the  purpose,  which  resembles  as  much  as  possible  the  soil  in 
which  truffles  are  produced  ,■  that  it  should  be  dug  about  two 
or  three  feet  deep:  furrows  or  trenches  should  then  be  drawn 
through  it,  into  which  pieces  of  earth  should  be  put  or  sunk,  in 
which  many  truffles  have  grown,  or  even  single  truffles  may  be 
stuck  into  it.  Whether  these  plans  have  been  already  carried 
into  execution,  and  have  had  a  more  fortunate  result  than  the 
experiments  which  have  been  made  in  our  country  (Carlsruhe) 
is  to  me  unknown ;  but,  though  I  much  doubt  it,  I  am  not 
inclined  entirely  to  decide  against  the  possibility  of  planting 
truffles  artificially,  since  success  has  been  attained  in  the 
cultivation  of  other  fungi.  Many  requbites  for  the  formation 
of  truffles  seem  only  to  be  covered  with  a  thick  veil,  which 
futurity,  and  the  exertions  of  diligent  natural  philosophers,  will 
perhaps  raise  or  remove. 

$  7.   The  Enemiei  of  TrujtJUs,  and  the  Bemedies  against  those 
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Enemies.  —  Man  does  not  alone  seek  after  truffles,  n bicb  he 
places  on  the  tables  of  the  rich ;  both  wild  and  domestic  sw'mb 
are  fond  of  this  delicacy.  In  the  woods  of  which  these  animals 
are  natives,  man  may  save  himself  the  trouble  of  endeavouring 
to  obtain  truffles  for  his  palate ;  as,  in  this  instance,  they  do  not 
share  so  fairly  with  us,  as  they  did  the  acorns  with  our  fore- 
bthers ;  they  not  only  collect  and  root  out  the  truffles  in  order 
to  eat  them,  but  by  turning  over  the  soil,  they  prevent  their 
formation. 

The  badger  also,  as  well  as  the  swine,  b  fond  of  truffles. 
The  gamekeeper,  seeing  the  soil  broken,  ofien  says :  "  A  badger 
has  pricked,  or  has  rooted,  here."  This  expression,  in  places 
where  truffles  are  found,  means,  when  translated  from  the 
hunter's  language :  "  Here  a  badger  has  eaten  a  truffle."  The 
red  deer  are  remarkable  for  seeking  and  eating  a  peculiar 
kiod  of  globular  fungus  or  truffle,  which  is  called  the  hart- 
truffle,  harl-rut  ttvffle  (TUber  cervinum),  and  they  also  consume 
edible  truffles;  the  roebuck,  as  I  have  been  assured,  is  also 
very  fond  of  them.  As  domestic  dogs  are  made  use  of  in  tlie 
search  for  truffles,  and  sometimes  eat  them  very  greedily,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  tliat  the  wild  dog  and  the  fox  oflen  dig  for 
them.  Squirrels,  mice,  and  red  wood  snails  (Z^imax  rdfus),  I 
lately  saw  feeding  upon  this  delicacy. 

Besides  these  enemies,  many  insects  lay  their  eggs  in  truffles, 
and  dispose  them  to  pntrescence,  or  at  any  rate  render  them 
useless ;  because  the  larvce  which  arise  from  these  ef^  pierce 
the  truffles  through  and  through,  and  impart  to  them  a  bitter 
taste.  GeofFroy  observed  two  kinds  of  flies  which  pierce  the 
truffle,  one  blue  or  violet,  the  larvee  of  which  dwelt  in  the  sound 
truffle,  and  a  black  one  whose  larvte  inhobit  the  decayed 
truffle.  Morand,  and  Reaumur  observed  the  larvffi  of  another 
fly,  which  is  of  a  red  brown  colour.  (See  Mimoire  sui-  les  Vers 
de  Trt^Sy  et  sur  les  Mouckes  qui  en  proviennenl,  par  Morand, 
Mem.ae  I'Academie  Royal  des  Sciences;  ann^e  1782;  Paris, 
1785:  and  Reaumur's  Mimoire  pour  servir  d  mistoire  des 
lasectes.)  Together  with  these  flies,  I  discovered  a  beetle  in 
truffles  which  pierces  them  in  great  numbers,  making  burrows 
through  them,  which  it  continues  in  the  earth.  It  is  a  species 
bostrichuB  (Bostrichus  Fabr.  5  2>erni^5tes  Linn.),  and  of  ihe 
size  of  the  beetle  that  destroys  the  bark  of  the  flrs  (Z)erm^stes 
pinip^rda  Xinn.};  but  is  nevertheless  of  a  lighter  red-brown 
colour,  has  no  hair,  and  no  indentations  on  the  wing-coverts. 

$  8.  TAe  Use  of  Tn0es.  —  Truffles  are  made  use  of  as  food ; 
bat  not  being  found  every  where,  they  are  consequently  rare 
and  dear,  and  seldom  appear  except  on  the  tables  only  of  the 
rich.  They  were  known  as  a  delicacy  by  the  ancients,  and 
were  especially  esteemed  amongst  the  Romans,  as  a  dainty  and 
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bTOurite  disfa.     DkiBOorides  and  Pliny  imke  mentkxi  of  them ; 
die  latter  {Hut.  Mmd.,  Ilk  xtx.  cap.  S.X  in  particaUr,  relates  an 


stnuvdinanr  circunutanoe  which  aappened  at  a  Roman  trii£Be 
eaat.  As  Lartins  lidnins,  the  Roman  pmtor  at  Carthagout 
in  Spain,  was  eatii^  a  truffle,  he  bit  a  penny  piece  (denarins),  a 
■mall  Roman  sUmr  omn.  Whence  Pliny  infers  truffles  arise  from 
theaccretioD  of  natter  deposited  in  the  earth,  which  fiictOeofiroy 
endeaTonn  to  disprore. 

Tb^  are  very  nourishing,  and  are  said  to  be  strong  stioin- 
lanla.  Thn  are  often  eaten,  peeled  raw,  thinly  sliced  and  then 
soaked  in  wtne,  or  only  roasted  in  ashes.  Tlie  art  of  cookery 
teadtes  us  bow  to  prepare  them  in  many  di^rent  wavs,  and  to 
make  tbem  very  palatable ;  they  are  used  as  an  addition  and 
•easoning  to  meat  pies,  sauces,  and  ragouts,  and  a  particular 
dish  is  made  of  them  nearly  alone.  'Iliey  are  also  used  for 
stuffing  turkeys,  &c.  In  medicine  they  were  formerly  employed, 
when  boiled,  as  a  cataplasm  for  the  quinsy;  bat  now  like 
many  other  medicines  in  that  disorder  are  hot  little  esteemed. 
Many  physicians  prohibit  their  being  eaten,  and  ascribe  colic* 
palsy,  and  other  disorders  to  them.  The  classical  Frank,  in  his 
Medicinal  Policy,  vol.  iiL  p.  S09.,  also  points  out  certain  con- 
sequences as  proceeding  from  their  immoderate  use. 

In  trade,  truffles  perform  an  inferior  part,  they  are  marinated 
(salted,  and  afterwards  preserved  in  oil  and  vinegar),  and  sent 
principally  from  Aix,  Avignon,  Bordeaux,  Perigord,  Cette,  and 
Nice,  to  all  the  princtpu  towns  of  Europe,  where  they  are 
served  up  at  table  even  in  winter.  Tne  merchanu  have 
different  ways  of  preserving  them.  Some,  after  th^  are  dug 
out,  immediately  wrap  them,  whilst  fresh,  in  waxed  paper,  lay 
them  into  a  glass  from  which  the  air  is  extracted,  and  set  the 

5 lass  in  a  larger  vessel  filled  with  water.  Others  merely  dtp 
lem  in  oil  or  fid,  by  which  means,  the  effect  of  the  air,  and  in 
some  dwee,  dryness,  withering,  and  decay,  are  for  a  time 
prevented.  In  trade,  truffles  are  distinguished  by  different 
names,  which  have  relation  partly  to  the  place  where  they  are 
found,  as  Perigord  truffles ;  and  partly  to  some  peculiarity  in 
themselves,  as  white  truffles  (bianchettl),  Sec.  Ttiey  are  sold 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlsnihe,  and  in  other  places  where 
they  are  found,  at  two  florins  (about  half  a  crown)  per  pound, 
and  cost  when  sent  to  a  distance,  especially  in  winter,  from  six 
to  ten  fiorinii  (from  7s.  6d.  to  I2s.  6d.)  per  pound.  In  the  arts, 
as  fer  as  I  know,  they  are  not  used.  In  London  they  sell  at 
from  7i.  to  165.  per  pound. 

$  9.  Literature  relating  to  Trt^et.  —  To  those  who  wish  to 
read  more  of  the  natural  history  of  tmffies,  omitting  the  ancient 
writings  of  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  Matthiolus,  Toumefort,  and 
others  of  less  consequence,  I  recommend  the  following  treadses 
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sod  larger  works :  — 1.  Mentzdius,  Pttgilba  rariorum  Piemtarum. 
3.  Sttr  la  TruffeSf  et  Obseroatiims  sur  la  VSgitation  des  Truffes^ 
par  M.  Geofifroi  le  jeune,  in  Hittoire  et  Miriunres  de  PAcaMmie 
Resale  da  Sciences,  ann6e  17II  ;  Amsterdam,  1715.  3.  Dr. 
Bruckman,  ^>ec.  botan,  exhibens  Fungos  subterraneosy  ndgo  Tubera 
Terradictoii  4to,1720.  ^.'MS.ctiei\,N0vaI^ntaTimGenera,^c.t 
FUtrerd^  gen.  22].  tab.  102.  5.  Bradley,  Pl^sical  Observaiiotu 
on  Gardening.  The  same  in  French,  NoteveUes  Obseroations 
p^siqua  et  pratiques  sur  le  Jardinage  et  V  Art  de  planter,  torn. 
ii.  p.  SOS.,  et  tom.  iii.  p.  263.,  translated  from  the  English. 
6.  G[^tBch,  Metkodua  I'iingontm,  exhibens  Genera,  Species,  Vari- 
elates  cum,  Characterei  Differentia  ^pectfica,  Synonimis,  SolOy  LoeOy 
et  Odseroaiionibus,  BeroL  1753,  p.  157>  n.  6.  7.  V.  Justi,  On 
the  Cultivation  of  TruffUs,  in  his  economical  writings,  1st  vol., 
Berlin  and  Leipsig,  p.  210.  6.  Lettres  sur  ies  Truffes  du 
Piedmont,  par  le  Comte  de  Bore h,  a  Milan,  1780,  1789.  9. 
Linnseus's  complete  Systema  Plantarum,  after  the  14th  Latin 
edition,  &c.,  ISth  part,  1st  volume  of  the  cryptogamic  plants, 
Nurnb.  1766.  10.  Kerner,  The  poisonous  and  edible  Fungi 
vahich  groto  wild,  as  well  in  the  Duchf  of  IVUrtentberg,  as  in  the 
rest  (^Germaioj,  1786,  p.  65.  11.  Batsch,  Elenehus  Fungorum, 
accedunt  Icones  Fungorum  nonnuUomm  Agri  Fenensis  ab  Aitctore 
depict/B,  ari  incisa,  et  vivis  cotoribusjucatee;  iii.  partes  (to  1789} 
with  232  figures,  a  German  and  also  a  Latin  text).  1 2.  Bulliard, 
Histoire  des  Champignons  de  France,  au  Traiti  ilSmentaire  re^er- 
mant  dans  one  Ordre  mithodique  Ies  Descriptions  et  Ies  Figures  des 
Champignons  qui  crmssent  naturellement  en  Frarux ;  Paris,  1791; 
avec,  177estainpes.  IS.  Lippold  and  Fanke's  Z^^rioTn  ^^oAtre 
and  Art,  3d  part,  1804',  under  the  article  Truffle. 

In  some  of  these  works  no  mention  is  made  of  truffle* 
searching ;  in  others,  the  subject  is  dismissed  in  a  few  words. 
From  diem,  therefore,  the  reraer  can  expect  to  glean  but  little 
on  the  subject  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  treaL 

II.    THDFPL£>HDNTINa,  OH  TrUFFLE  SEARCH,  IN  PAETICULAR. 

j  10.  General  Hemarks  on  Tn^le-Hunting,  or  Tr\0e  Search. — 
The  act  which  has  for  its  object  the  getting  possession  of  wild, 
useful,  or  Lnjurious  animals,  by  searching  for  them  according  to 
art,  and  catching  or  killing  them  with  an  apparatus  to  Uiat 
eilbct,  and  for  uie  most  part  by  the  assistance  of  domestic 
animats  trained  for  the  purpose,  is  commonly  called  hunting. 
To  the  obtiuning  of  oUier  natural  productions  from  other 
natural  kingdoms,  unless  we  speak  figuratirely,  we  cannot 
apply  the  term  "  hunting,"  although  at  the  same  time  many 
individuRl  marks  of  the  idea  may  occur.  Tlie  searching  for 
and  obtaining  of  truffles,  which  are  a  product  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  cannot  therefore  be  properly  called  truffle-hunting. 
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MQce  the  taking  up  of  better^organued  bulbous  roots  is 
certainty  not  c^led  hunting.  No  indication  of  the  ides  of 
hunting  occurs  in  the  acqubitioo  of  truffles,  except  that  tbey  are 
usually  sought  for  by  trained  tame  animals,  and  by  particular 
persons  whose  employment  it  now  is ;  though  this  has  not 
exclusively,  or  for  a  considerabte  time,  been  the  case.  It  would 
be  better,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  the  term  truffle-searching 
than  truffle-hunting  as  some  writers  who  make  sli^t  mention 
of  truffle-hunting  hare  very  property  observed ;  n>r  example, 
Justi  in  his  TecAnolagtcal  Dtctitmary,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Practical  Forester  and  Gamekeeper,  and  several  others.  In  the 
mean  time  this  shall  not  prevent  us  from  making  use  of  the 
expression  that  has  been  adopted,  and  has  once  been  current ; 
the  question  here  is  merely  a  verbal  one,  and  in  verbis  sinuts 
/aciles.  The  use  of  an  expression  is  not,  however,  entirely  a 
matter  of  indi^rence,  inasmuch  as  it  may  easily  mislead  us  to 
adjudge  the  benefit  of  truffles  to  the  chase,  and  to  him  who  has 
the  right  of  hunting,  as  in  many  countries  is  actually  the  case. 
It  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  chase,  but  to  the  beneficial 
interest  in  the  forest  or  wood;  because  it  occurs  almost  exclu- 
sively only  in  woods  and  wood  soil,  and  not  throughout  the 
whole  hunting  district  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  it  can 
be  specially  enumerated  only  amongst  the  accessory  advantages 
of  woods. 

The  truffle  search  is  practised  in  various  ways :  methodically, 
by  proper  truffle-hunters  with  dcm  or  swine  that  are  trained,  in 
which  way  only  ripe  truffles  are  iound ;  or  by  arbitrary  irregular 
digging,  in  those  places  where  indications  of  the  existence  of 
truffles  are  perceived,  in  which  way  truffles  of  all  ages  are  got, 
and  many  embryos  (if  I  may  use  the  expressicm]  are  destroyed, 
the  further  formation  (^  truffles  is  prevented,  and  the  truffle 
district  ruined. 

The  last  kind  may  be  compared  to  what  the  unsportsmanlike 
chase  of  hunUns  a  trail  is  in  hunting,  or  the  un forester] ike  use 
of  the  productions  of  the  forest  is  in  the  man^ement  of  a 
forest,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  permitted,  but  always 

Eunished  as  a  forest  prodigality.  Besides,  truffles  in  later  Umes 
ave  become  considerably  more  rare.  The  many  falls  of  woods, 
and  exterminations  of  forests,  which  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  present  wars  and  the  former  calamities  of  the  country,  the 
increase  of  population,  and  the  converting  of  many  woods  to 
other  purposes,  have  in  several  districts  in  a.  great  measure 
extirpated  truffles,  and  consequently  they  ought  not  to  be  made 
still  more  scarce,  and  in  whole  districts  entirely  destroyed. 

I  shall,  therefore,  speak  more  at  large  only  of  the  methodical 
truffle-hunting  with  dogs,  by  means  of  which  that  with  swine 
has  been,  in  later  times,  in  a  great  measure  supplanted;  and 
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wliicli  former  mode,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  both,  deserves 
the  preference.     I  shall  treat  of  that  with  swine  ooly  superficially. 

§  II.  How  long  Tn^e-HunttTig  has  been  practised.- — The 
methodical  search  of  truffles  with  dogs  or  swine  seems  to  be  a 
device  of  later  times ;  for  I  liave  discovered  no  traces  of  it  to 
ancient  writings.  Accordingly,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  sought 
for  truffles  in  the  destructive  mode  above  meoUoned ;  viz.  by 
digging  up  whole  districts. 

In  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  where  rare  and  exquisite  delica- 
cies were  more  and  earlier  esteemed,  this  mode  of  truffle- 
searching  was  earlier  known  than  in  Germany.  Nevertheless, 
as  may  be  conjectured  from  an  observation  of  Geoffroy,  it  was 
not  practised  in  the  first-mentioned  countries  before  the  Diiddle 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  it 
was  transferred  to  Germany.  Stisser,  in  his  Hittoiy  ^German 
Forests  and  Hunting,  1st  ed.  1738,  chap.  vii.  sect.  65.,  informs 
us  that,  in  consideration  of  his  yearly  delivering  a  (]uantlly  of 
truffles,  a  privilege  for  the  searching  for  truffles  in  the  pnnci- 
pality  of  Halberstadt  was  first  given  to  Bernard  Vanino,  an 
Italian;  and  that  the  proper  hunters  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  truffle-hunters. 

In  the  court  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden,  the  first  truffle- 
hunter  existed  about  seventy  years  ago,  and  was  a  Frenchman. 
It  is  true,  this  man  carried  on  the  search  of  truffles  in  a  rather 
expensive  way;  but  he  may  be  said  to  have  established  the  art, 
since  several  persons  whom  he  had  employed  in  it  learnt  it  from 
him.  The  truffle-hunters  at  the  other  German  courts  were  also 
all  Italians,  Piedmontese,  Savoyards,  or  Frenchmen,  who  made 
truffle-searching  with  dogs  the  order  of  the  day. 

j  12.  The  requisite  Tools  for  Trtiffle- Hunting. — The  truffle- 
hunter  does  not  requii'e  for  his  chase  an  equipment  so  care- 
fully made,  and  such  a  numerous  collection  of  instrument!^ 
as  the  huntsman.  His  tools  are  simple,  and  few  in  num- 
ber. A  hunting-bng  is  indispensably  necessary  for  him,  to 
keep  such  truffles  in  as  he  may  find,  and  for  provision  for 
himself  and  his  dogs ;  to  which,  as  is  said  below,  a  morsel*  by 
way  of  encouragement,  must  frequently  be  given.  A  sharp, 
strong,  not  costly  cutlass,  is  essentially  useful,  to  cut  the  shrubs 
and  small  roots  which  may  obstruct  his  digging  out  the  truffles. 
The  most  necessary  to  him  is  a  simple  instrument,  his  principal 
tool,  with  Vfhich  the  truffles  are  dug  out.  This  consists  of  a 
heart-shaped  shovel,  of  from  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  and 
S4  inches  in  breadth ;  and  of  a  hoe  horizontally  bent,  of  the 
same  size,  and  also  heart>-shaped.  These  two  pieces  must,  by 
means  of  two  hoops,  be  both  fastened  upon  one  wooden  shaft,  of 
about  2  ft.  long ;  the  hoe  to  the  upper,  and  the  shovel  to  the 
under,  part  of  it.  .  In  using  this  instrument,  the  earth  must  be 
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carefully  icnped  away  with  the  hoe  till  the  truffle  is  vbibls :  the 
iiistrument  is  then  turned  and  the  shovel  is  thrust  a  few  inches 
deep  into  the  earth  near  the  truffle,  which  must  be  raised  ont  as 
with  a  spade. 

Of  all  other  instrnments  which  different  truffle-bunlers  get 
made  after  their  own  ideas,  this  seems  to  me  the  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose ;  besides  which  it  requires  no  great  outlay,  llie 
truffle-hunter,  when  he  ases  in  his  search  more  than  one  Aof^ 
must  be  famished  with  a  pair  of  dog>couples,  to  couple  his  doga 
with  when  he  goes  out,  to  prevent  their  wearyuig  themselvea 
with  running  mo\A  before  they  arrive  at  the  place  where  they 
are  to  search. 

J  15.  Choice  and  training  of  Truffle  Dogt.  —  Truffles  are  per- 
ceptible to  animals  with  a  delicate  sense  of  smelling,  chiefly  by 
the  smelt  which  they  diffuse  when  ripe.  The  dt^,  as  is  well 
known,  is  at  the  head  of  domestic  animals  with  an  acute  smell ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  dogs  of  all  races,  provided  they  are 
somewhat  docile,  may  be  used  in  truffle-hunting;  though  water- 
dogs  (pudelhunde)  are  preferred  for  this  purpose,  and  next  to 
them  are  spaniels  and  setting  dogs.  The  last,  incontestablyt 
would  do  quite  as  well  for  this  search  as  poodles  or  water-dogs, 
if  their  instinct  did  not  lead  them  away  from  the  search  of 
truffles,  to  follow  the  track  and  scent  of  game.  Pudel,  or  as  w« 
spell  it  in  English,  poodle,  is  a  German  word,  and  is  used  to 
designate  that  race  of  dogs  which  formerly  used  to  be  called 
water-dogs.  Poodles  seldomer  pursue  such  track  of  game;  and 
even  if  they  start  it,  they  appear  frightened,  and  keep  closer  to 
Iheir  work,  from  which  property  they  are  peculiarly  fit  for  truffle 
dogs.  Dogs  are  taken  indifierently  of  the  pure  poodle  breed ; 
no  matter  whether  those  from  which  they  are  bred  have  beea 
truffle-finders  or  not.  The  colour,  upon  which  some  lay  a  stress, 
is  of  no  consequence.  The  name  which  is  given  to  the  young 
truSle  dog  is  of  still  less  importance ;  and  it  is  extreraety  ridicu- 
lous that  some  insist  upon  the  truffle  dog  being  named  Putta,  in 
the  Italian  language. 

A  good  truffle  dog  must  be,  1.  Very  tractable,  or  be  at  a  call ; 
8.  He  must  search  diligently  and  indefatigably ;  S.  When  he 
scents  a  ripe  truffle,  he  must  hunt  for  it ;  4.  When  he  has  com- 
pletely discovered  it,  he  must  show  the  place  where  it  is,  by 
scratching  with  his  fore  feet;  and,  5.  When  he  has  got  it  com- 
pletely out,  he  must  take  it  to  his  master  without  breaking  into 
or  devouring  it.  A  dog  that  has  these  qualities  may  be  called 
quite  steady,  and  is  trained  in  the  following  manner :  — ~ 

The  first  training  is  begun  very  early.  When  the  dog  is  nine 
weeks  or  a  quarter  of  a  year  old,  he  is  taught  to  come  at  a  call. 
You  most  whistle  to  him,  or  call  to  him,  sayuig,  "  Here  ;"  aod 
praise  him  when  he  comes  immediately,  or  punish  bim,  though 
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gently,  when  he  is  inattentive  either  to  the  whistle  or  the  call. 
This  must  be  daily  practised  and  repeated,  till  he  comprehends, 
and  is  obedient  to,  his  master's  voice  or  signal.  If  very  stubborn, 
be  must,  like  a  setting  dog,  be  led  by  a  cord,  and,  upon  a 
whistle  or  call,  be  so  long  pulled  in,  till  he  is  at  last  obedient  of 
himself.  Then  a  beginning  is  made  with  fetching  and  carrying, 
which  is  the  thorough  base  of  a  good  truffle  dog.  This  is  fre- 
quently learnt  in  play  by  the  young  poodle,  with  which  force  is 
not  nearly  so  necessary  as  with  the  young  setting  dog,  the  latter 
being  often  otntinate.  To  teach  the  dog  to  fetch  and  carry,  a 
light  piece  of  wood,  or  a  wisp  of  straw  made  up  for  the  purpose, 
is  thrown  before  him.  If  he  fetches  it,  he  is  praised  and  re- 
warded with  a  morsel  of  bread,  &c. ;  if  he  does  not  fetch  it,  he 
must  be  instructed  to  do  it.  The  piece  of  wood  is  placed  tn  his 
mouth ;  let  him  carry  it  a  few  steps,  and  caress  him  at  tJie  same 
time.  The  docile  poodle  soon  comprehends  what  is  required  of 
him.  If  he  fetches  the  wood,  potatoes,  apples,  pears,  bulbous 
roots,  and  even  truffles,  are  tlien  thrown  before  him.  These 
objects  he  fetches  just  as  willingly  as  the  piece  of  wood.  Care, 
however,  should  be  taken  that  dead  animals  be  not  thrown  to 
him ;  as  by  this  his  love  of  the  chase  might  easily  be  awakened. 
Whenever  he  fetches  a  bulbous  root,  &c.,  he  must  be  rewarded 
with  a  smalt  piece  of  white  or  brown  bread,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  must  have  a  truffle  to  taste.  Although  this  is  the  cause 
when  he  seeks  for  truffles  that  he  sometimes  breaks  into  them, 
yet  it  is  essentially  advantageous ;  because  by  this  means  he  be- 
comes perfectly  acquainted  with  the  object  which  he  is  hunting 
for,  like  a  hound  that  b  permitted  to  eat  game.  If  at  that  time 
of  the  year  no  truffles  are  to  be  had,  let  a  little  old  cheese,  which 
has  nearly  the  same  eflPect,  be  given  to  the  dog.  But  let  both 
be  ^ven  to  htm,  not  only  at  the  very  time  of  his  training,  but  as 
a  dessert  at  his  usual  time  of  feeding,  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  instruction. 

If  the  dog  fetches  every  thing  without  distinction,  as  metal, 
gold,  beans,  &&,  and  is  no  longer  stubborn,  the  elementary 
lUstrucUon,  or  chamber-training,  is  finished,  and  the  train- 
ing in  the  field  is  now  proceeded  to.  This  is  begun  by 
the  dog's  "  seeking  what  is  lost,  or  fetching  it"  This  is  first 
done  with  wood,  with  fruit,  and  with  truffles,  which  are  so 
bidden  somewhere  on  the  surface  that  he  may  easily  find 
them.  The  instructor  may  also  now  begin  to  form  artificial 
truffles,  when  no  natural  ones  are  to  be  had.  They  are  prepared 
from  strong-smelling  cheese  and  fresh  bread,  which  are  mixed 
and  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  truffle,  to  which  is  added  a  little 
of  what  is  called  truffle  oil ;  that  is,  olive  oil  in  which  truffles 
have  been  boiled.  If  the  dog  does  his  duty,  and  easily  finds  the 
object!  he  has  been  accustomed  to  seek,  the  natural  or  artificial 
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truffle  is  lightly  covered  with  earth,  and  the  dog  is  told  to  "seek 
what  is  lost."  If  he  do  not  find  it,  he  is  led  to  the  place,  and 
attempts  are  then  made  to  induce  him  to  scent  and  grub  out 
what  is  hidden.  The  dog  must  then  be  rewarded  in  the  way 
that  has  been  already  so  ouen  mentioned. 

The  dog  is  assiduously  practised  in  this  "  seeking  what  is 
lost;"  the  truffle  is  put  deeper  into  the  earth,  and  the  dog  is 
now  first  taken  into  actual  truffle  districts.  The  proceeding 
there  is  to  be  the  same  as  before.  Never  omit  to  encourage  him 
when  he  finds,  and  points  out  the  place  by  scratching.  By 
degrees  he  is  accustomed  to  a  continued  regular  search,  like  a 
setting  dog;  and  he  is  admonished  by  the  thrilling  whistle  with 
the  mouth,  by  the  expression,  "Seek  further,"  or  "Goseek," 
or  "  Forward."  When  the  dog  scents  a  ripe  truffle,  and  draws 
to,  or  in  any  way  approaches  it,  as  hounds  do  when  they  scent 
any  thing,  his  instructor  says,  "  That's  right,"  "  Gently,"  &c.,  to 
make  him  more  careful  and  diligent  till  he  poinU  it  out.  Here 
endeavours  are  made,  by  further  speaking  to  him,  either  to  pre- 
vent his  injuring,  digging  out,  and  eating  the  truffle;  or  else,  by 
the  word  "  Fetch,"  to  make  him  bring  it  to  bis  master  when  he 
has  completely  dug  it  out,  which  is  easily  done  when  it  lies  near 
the  surl^ce. 

When  a  dog  begins  to  break  into  the  truffles,  and  to  eat 
them,  or  when  he  refuses  to  give  them  up,  endeavours  must  be 
made  to  break  him  of  this  by  gentle  punishment,  and  by  holding 
out  bread  to  him.  He  must  likewise  be  chid  for  digging  afler 
mice,  or  hunting  aller  birds  and  bares,  to  which  poodles  are 
inclined. 

By  a  little  practice,  the  dog  soon  acquires  a  certain  degree  of 
steadiness;  and,  afler  these  two  courses  of  instruction,  is  imme- 
diately (it  to  be  used  in  truffle-searching,  of  which  a  short  outline 
will  now  be  added.  It  must  still,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
dogs  must  have  good  and  nourishing  food,  chiefly  of  vegetables. 
They  must  not  run  at  large  too  much,  but  be  confined  a  good  deal 
to  the  kennel ;  and,  to  keep  them  in  practice,  they  must  be  led 
out  to  seek  truffles  the  whole  year  through,  altliough  no  great 
quantity  can  be  expected  to  be  met  with. 

5  I*.  7>ii^-//ttn/(>^,ojSenrcA,TM(AJ>^j.— When  the  truffle- 
hunter  goes  out  upon  search,  he  must  beforehand  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  in  what  places,  according  to  ijie  districts, 
truffles  are  to  be  found  i  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  local- 
ities. When  he  goes  out  upon  search,  ne  must  either  not  feed 
his  dogs  at  all,  or  very  sparingly,  that  they  may  be  diligent  in 
seeking.  This  precept  is  also  observed  in  the  chase  of  every 
kind  of  game,  and  with  every  species  of  hound.  He  must, 
lastly,  be  furnished  with  bread  for  his  dogs,  and  with  the  neces- 
sary implements.     He  can  seldom  in  his  search  superintend 
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more  than  two  dogs  at  a  time ;  and  with  these,  in  districts  that 
are  rich  in  truffles,  he  will  have  his  hands  full,  and  not  be  able 
to  drive  his  woric  quick  enough  forward.  In  searching,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  way  that  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the 
training.  He  encourages  his  dogs  by  whistling,  and  mildly 
peaking  to  them.  He  redoubles  the  last  when  the  dog  finds  a 
truffle,  and  points  it  out.  In  this  case,  he  lastly  calls  liim,  and 
immediately  gives  him  a  suitable  piece  of  bread.  By  otten  giving 
them  bread  (which,  with  respect  to  dogs  that  are  used  in  the 
chase  of  animals,  is  neither  so  necessary,  nor  so  carefiitly  ob- 
served), truffle  dogs  are  prevented  from  eating  the  sound  truffles. 
If  the  truffle  is  not  yet  visible,  it  is  scratched  out  and  raised 
with  the  instrument  described  in  section  12.,  in  the  manner 
there  directed.  When  a  truffle  is  taken  out  and  examined  by 
its  smell,  it  is  advisable  to  search  the  place  further ;  to  scratch 
away  the  soil  with  the  hoe  part  of  the  instrument,  or  to  dig  it 
up :  there  are  often  found  in  it  more  truffles,  some  ripe,  and 
some  unripe,  as  is  mentioned  in  section  5.  These  the  truffle- 
hunter  takes  along  with  him  also ;  for  a  few  unripe  or  scentless 
truffles  make,  in  a  large  quantity,  no  great  dllFerence,  and  do  no 
harm.  It  is  besides  advisable,  in  such  a  place,  to  look  carefully 
about,  especially  when  it  is  perceived  to  be  a  good,  fertile,  and 
moist  vegetable  soil ;  as  then,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  fine 
truffles  are  oflen  discovered  only  half-hidden  in  the  earth,  though 
they  have  not  the  ripe  smell  that  is  peculiar  to  truffles,  and  have, 
consequently,  not  been  earlier  found  by  the  dog.  He  that 
chooses  to  have  no  truffles  but  ripe  ones,  may  mark  those 
which  he  has  discovered  by  the  eye,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  afterwards  may  seek  them  out,  when  they  will  be  ripe,  and 
may  be  had,  if  no  animals  have  previously  grubbed  them  up. 

Tlie  search  is  proceeded  in  in  the  manner  directed ;  but  since 
the  truffle  dog  does  not  so  easily,  and  from  such  a  distance,  scent 
the  truffle  which  is  concealed  in  the  earth,  and  diS'uses  an  earthy 
smell  around,  as  a  hound  scents  game  in  a  good  wind,  a  person 
must  go  much  more  accurately  to  work  in  searching  a  district 
that  produces  truffles,  that  in  seeking  for  ^ame,  and  not  be 
impatient  at  going  through  a  place  twice,  and  even  three  times, 
and  at  remaining  a  long  time  upon  a  small  spot.  The  trouble  is 
often  richly  rewarded,  by  the  frequent  finding  of  the  dogs. 
Although  truffles  ripen  and  may  be  sought  for  the  whole  year, 
yet  the  lime  preferably  made  choice  of  is  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber, when  the  frosts  set  In,  in  which  time  the  greatest  number  of 
truffles  ripen.  The  months  which  yield  the  most  are  September 
and  October ;  nevertheless,  good  truffles  are  found  afler  the  frost 
has  commenced,  If  it  be  not  too  severe. 

It  frequently  happens  tliat  the  indication  of  the  dog  is  decep- 
tive, and  that  nothing  is  found  at  the  place  pointed  out.   In  such 
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place  a  truffle  lias  generally  been  taken  out,  the  scent  of  wbielk 
was  perceived  by  the  dog. 

j  15.  The  Tniffle  Search  vilh  Swine,  and  the  Manner  of  train- 
ing them.  —  In  the  7tb  section  it  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  wild  and  domestic  swine  are  fond  of  truffles,  and  seek  them 
assiduously.  It  has,  moreover,  been  more  than  once  remarked, 
that  animals  with  a  delicate  sense  of  smelling  easily  find  ripe 
truffles.  The  domestic  swine  belongs  likewise  to  this  class  of 
animals;  and  upon  the  two  qualities  which  have  been  mentioned 
is  founded  their  use  in  truffle-searching,  which  has  already  long 
prevailed  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  Spain,  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  in  some  districts  of  Italy,  but  which  in  those  coun- 
tries has  in  a  great  measure  been  supplanted  by  the  more  con- 
venient use  of  dogs.  I  once  saw  a  French  emigrant,  many  years 
ago,  practise  truffle-searching  with  swine ;  but  this,  as  he  assured 
me,  was  more  for  want  of  a  poodle  than  from  any  other  cause. 
Undoubtedly  the  search  with  dogs  has  the  advantage  of  that 
with  swine.  The  dog  is  more  intelligent,  more  active,  and  may 
be  used  a  greater  number  of  years.  All  these  qualities  are 
wanting  in  the  swine.  I  therefore  here  give  the  outline  of  the 
training  and  use  of  swine  in  truffle-searching,  rather  historically, 
and  to  make  this  work  more  complete,  than  because  I  recommend 
its  practice. 

As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  weaned,  a  lively  one  ia  made  choice 
of,  usually  a  female,  and  is  separated  from  the  rest.  It  is  more 
habituated  to  human  society.  Endeavours  ere  made  to  make  it 
obey  the  call  and  whistle,  and  follow  its  master  like  a  dog, 
either  when  it  is  at  large,  or  fastened  by  the  hind  leg.  This  it 
does  without  mucli  trouble,  when  it  is  fed  by  a  person's  own 
liand,  and  is  allured  by  food  front  one  place  to  another ;  and 
when  it  is  sometimes  caressed  like  a  dog.  There  is  a  very  in- 
teresting instance  of  the  taming  of  a  young  boar  that  was  caught 
wild,  which  went  a  hunting  with  the  hounds.  It  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  delightful  Forest  Journal  of  Hartig,  first  year,  1806^ 
p.  5^5.  When  four  months  old,  the  young  pig  may,  in  n  proper 
place,  be  accustomed  to  the  search.  Either  real  or  artificial 
truffles,  or  fruits  that  swine  are  fond  of,  such  as  apples  and 
pears,  or  potatoes,  &c.,  which  have  been  smeared  with  truffle 
oil,  are  then  hidden,  and  the  pig  is  allowed  to  grub  them  up. 
He  finds  them  without  much  difficulty.  They  are  taken  from 
him,  and  his  usual  food  is  given  to  him :  a  few  acorns,  chestnuts, 
fruit,  and  such  like  are  the  best ;  and  for  this  he,  in  general,  will- 
ingly exchanges  what  he  has  found.  When  in  his  fifih  or  sixth 
month,  the  swine  may  be  first  used  in  the  actual  search.  He  is 
led  whilst  fasting,  or  very  sparingly  fed,  into  the  truffle  district^ 
and  closely  followed  always  by  n  person  on  foot.  If  he  b^ins 
to  turn  his  nose  to  the  wind,  to  smell,  and  to  grub  np,  you  can 
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cither  search  the  place  and  take  away  the  truffle  before  he  has 
brought  it  to  the  day,  or  let  him  root  it  out  himselT,  and  take  it 
from  him  quickly,  by  way  of  exchange,  as  has  been  mentioned. 
But  swine  often  devour  the  truffles  so  greedily  and  so  quickly 
after  they  have  rooted  them  out,  that  you  can  seldom  or  never 
take  them  from  them.  In  this  case,  in  France,  their  mouths  are 
bound  either  bv  a  meta)  ring,  or  a  leathern  muzzle,  which  is 
strapped  over  the  snout,  and  fastened  behind  the  ears.  Some 
truffle-liunters  put  this  also  in  practice  with  dogs  that  are  spoiled  { 
but  it  is  one  of  those  extremes  to  which  a  keen  hunter  is  not 
easily  led,  and  he  generally  prefers  parting  with  his  dog. 

The  search  for  truffles  is  often  tedious  and  wearisome  with 
flwine,  which  not  only  root  after  truffles,  but  after  other  article! 
of  food,  as  roots,  insect^  larvae,  worms,  &c.  Expectation  is 
often  disappoiuted,  and  we  cannot  always  be  sure  of  what  is 
fonnd,  as  with  dogs,  wheu  they  hunt  for  and,  by  scratching, 
point  out  the  presence  of  the  truffle.  Besides  this,  a  swine  can 
be  used  for  the  search  only  a  year,  or,  at  most,  two  summers  and 
autumns.  In  the  third  year  they  become  too  large,  too  unruly^ 
and  in  a  condition  in  which  they  must  be  made  use  of  with  a 
view  to  economy;  that  is,  must  be  killed.  Proper  truffle-hunters, 
therefore,  very  seldom  seek  them  with  swine,  but  leave  this  to 
the  peasants,-  who,  in  the  South  of  France,  and  some  districts 
of  Italy,  pursue  the  practice.  Tliis  mode  of  search  is  said  to  be 
there  carried  on  chi^y  by  women, 

$  16.  Conclusion.  —  Much  still  remains  to  be  investigated  with 
respect  to  the  nature  oi  truffles,  especially  as  to  their  origin  and 
increase.  Foresters  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  some 
botanical,  and  particularly  physiological,  knowledge^  might  still 
make  many  interesting  discoveries  with  respect  to  these  dis- 
tinguished productions  of  nature,  if  in  their  sylvan  excursions 
they  would  pay  a  closer  attention  them.  I  will  myself,  at  every 
opportunity,  which  c^rs,  endeavour  to  advance  in  my  enquiries 
and  observations,  and,  when  I  find  the  latter  sufflciently  interest- 
ing, comnninicste  them  in  some  periodical  paper.  I  shall  par- 
ticularly endeavour,  along  with  a  practised  chemist,  to  make  and 
public  a  chemical  analysis  of  truffles  ;  since  the  old  one,  which 
was  communicated,  now  exactly  100  years  ago,  by  GeolTroy, 
whom  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  and  according  to  which  truffles 
are  said  to  contain  sulphur  and  volatile  alkali,  now  tliat  chemistry 
has  made  such  great  progress,  is  no  longer  satisfactory.  If  this 
slight  sketch,  which  was  made  for  the  purpose,  gives  soma  in- 
struction to  such  of  my  brother  foresters  as  are  not  experienced 
in  the  art,  and  only  half-satisfies  the  connoisseur,  I  shall  not  look 
upon  my  attempt  as  entirely  unsuccessful. 
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Art.  III.  A  Trtattte  m  ihe  Cultivation  qf  Truffles.  By  Alexander 
TonBornholz.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Francis  Macsai.!^ 
Eaq.,  of  Eppteton,  Durham. 

The  treatise  in  (]uestion  has  the  following  title : — Der  TrilffH- 
battt  Oder  Anweisung  die  scAwarzen  and  weiaen  Tripsin  in  Wal~ 
duitgen,  Luilgebusckeji,  utul  Giirien,  durch  Kunst  zu  ziehen,  und 
groae  Anlagen  dasu  zu  machen.  Von  Alexander  von  Bornholz. 
Quedlinburg  und  Leipzig,  1825.  Bei  Gottfried  Basse.  Its 
author  nowhere  states  that  he  has  actually  cultivated  truffles,  it 
is  however  to  be  presumed,  from  what  he  says,  that  he  has ;  and 
I  was  moreover  informed  by  Count  Salm  of  Vienna,  that  a  per- 
son in  Hungary  had,  by  cultivating  them  as  recommended  by 
M.  Bornholz,  **  made  a  good  thing  of  it."  This  was  the  ex- 
pression actually  used,  the  conversation  being  partly  carried 
on  in  the  English  language.  I  was  first  informed  by  tne  count 
of  the  existence  of  this  treatise,  which,  after  some  search,  and 
with  some  difBculty,  I  procured  at  Vienna.  There,  however,  the 
treatise  was  little  known.  Such  was  also  the  case  with  the  treatise  - 
on  truffle-hunting  by  V.  F.  Fischer  [Art.  I.  p.  385.1  which  the 
bookseller  of  whom  I  got  M.  Bornholz's  treatise  remembered 
be  had,  but  beinv  ignorant  of  the  author's  name  he  could  not 
for  some  time  finJit. 

Truffles  are  found  in  England,  if  my  information  be  correctf 
in  Sussex,  at  or  near  Goodwood,  a  seat  of  Ihe  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond ;  and  in  Northwood,  a  wood  of  about  a  thousand  acres 
belonging  to  Lady  Newburg,  and  situate  near  the  parishes  of 
Slindon  and  Irtham  ;  also  in  Kent,  at  Broome,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Henry  Oxenden.  In  the  county  of  Durham,  they  are  met  with, 
if  I  mistake  not,  in  Castle-Eden  dean,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
many  other  parts  of  England.  Truffles  grown  In  England  may 
be  bought,  both  fresh  and  dried  in  Covent  Garden  Market  in 
London,  where  the  fresh  ones  have  this  year  (1833)  been  sold 
at  the  rate  of  lOi.  [this  year,  1837,  they  were  I*j.,  see  Market 
List,  p.  584.]  per  pound. — F.  M. 

The  Cultivation  of  TmffleSt  or  Instructions  for  artijicially  raising 
and  maiiiig  large  PUintations  of  Black  and  White  Truffles,  in 
Woods,  Shrubberies,  and  Gardens.  By  Alexander  von  Bornholz. 
Introduction.  —  Ripe  truffles,  freshly  taken  up,  are  more  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  are   dried,  dipped   in  oil,  wrapped  in 
waxed   paper,  or  preserved   in  glasses,  which  the  Italians  and 
French  sell  us  for  German   gold,  than  a  beautiful  Borsdorfer 
Upple  is  from  slices  of  a  dried  apple.      Nevertheless  the  best  in 
the  woods  of  Germany  are  not  dug  up,  and  not  unfrequently, 
either  from  ignorance  or  the  avarice  of  those  that  deal  in  them, 
bad  and  useless  sorts  (such  as  the  swine-truffle)   are  mixed  along 
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with  the  edible  ones.  Every  admirer  of  truffles  (and  who  is  not 
such,  when  he  has  once  tasted  perfectly  ripe  ones  ?}  will  rejoice 
to  learn  that  they  may  be,  and  have  been,  raised  upon  situations 
adapted  to  them,  as  well  as  mushrooms ;  and  that  the  planting 
of  them  is  neither  expensive  nor  troublesome.  Every  one  who 
has  a  proper  situation  tor  thetn  on  his  estate,  will  most  willingly 
make  plantations  of  them  according  to  the  directions  here  given. 
At  a  small  expense,  he  will  augment  at  once  the  pleasures  of 
his  table,  and  also  his  income ;  for  in  a  few  years  the  crops  will 
have  so  increased,  as  to  enable  the  planter  to  offer  them  for  sale. 
He  wili  tlien  not  only  receive  back  his  first  expenses,  but  also 
a  considerable  surplus.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
truffles  will,  by  means  of  numerous  plantationa  of  them,  sink  in 
value  (as  almost  all  productionK  of  landed  property  have  done), 
so  as  to  be  hardly  worth  any  things  since  most  of  those  who 
buy  truffles  dwell  in  large  towns,  and  are  so  engaged  as  to  have 
no  time  to  raise  them.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  extension  of 
the  cultivation  of  truffles,  the  money  now  paid  for  tliem  to  fo- 
reigners would  be  spared  to  our  country,  at  which  every  sincere 
lover  of  it  would  rejoice;  and  the  consumption  of  the  article 
would  probably  be  very  greatly  increased.  We  may  confidently 
expect  an .  active  participation  in  extending  the  cultivation  of 
truffles,  from  the  exertions  of  our  horticultural  societies.  By 
this  extension,  not  only  will  the  profit  of  land  be  increased,  but 
also  the  pleasures  of  society,  as  these  are  more  promoted  by 
delicacies  for  the  table  than  by  the  rarest  flowers. 

Amongst  the  various  species  of  fungi  which  man  has  applied 
to  his  nutriment,  the  truffle  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Morels 
are  much  inferior  to  it.  Even  the  highly  esteemed  cultivated 
mushroom  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it,  still  less  are  other  edible 
fungi.  With  connoisseurs  it  is  in  higher  estimation  than  the 
pine-apple  amongst  fruits,  and  the  oyster  amongst  bivalves.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  truffles  are  held,  and  their  dearness, 
are  not  however  occasioned  hy  their  peculiarly  fine  aromatic 
flavour  alone,  but  by  the  difficulties  which  are  connected  with 
seeking  them  in  woody  situations.  Dogs  must  be  broken  in,  or 
swine  must  be  accustomed  to  discover  and  turn  them  up;  and 
only  a  few  people  understand  the  art  of  accustoming  these  animals 
to  resist  their  natural  voracity,  and  to  leave  to  man  the  food  they 
have  discovered. 

On  this  account,  the  truffle,  in  Germany,  appears  only  upon  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy,  and  of  those  who  have  large  landed  pos- 
sessions ;  in  which  they  seldom  cause  truflles  to  be  sought  for, 
but  buy  them  at  a  high  price  from  foreigners.  Truffles  grow  in 
several  woods ;  but  people  avoid  the  trouble  of  either  digging 
them  up,  or  of  training  dogs  and  swine,  to  enable  them  with 
ftctlity  to  take  them  out  of  the  earth.     German  truffles  are  lefV 
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u  food  for  worms  and  for  swine,  ind  people  are  satkfted  with 
•odi  «s  the  indnstrions  French  or  ludians  hare  toiwht  out  in 
their  own  country,  end  hate  aent  abroad  a«  merchaodiM. 

Ax  truffles  are  prodaced  in  woods,  the  proprietors  of  woods 
are  the  onlj  persons  that  are  entided  to  cause  them  to  be  dog 
out.  Oiilj  ■  fow  proprietors  of  extensive  landed  property  at 
of  lB>ve  gardens  possess  woods,  or,  even  if  they  have  soch,  tba 
a*il  of  the  wood  does  not  possess  such  a  mixtora  of  earths  as 
this  tpedes  of  fongus  requires  for  its  production  and  growth. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  produced,  and  the  proprietor  oi  landed 
property  is  compiled  to  purchase  A«sh  truffles  elsewhere ;  of, 
since  they  grow  only  in  few  places,  and  are  generally  sold  ts 
bvsariles,  must  aoconunodate  hinsejf  with  such  bad  ones  aa  are 
ofiered  for  sale. 

The  relish  of  the  truffle  arises  from  very  fine  matter,  wbidi 
is  so  volatile  that  it  rises  through  the  strata  of  ear^,  and  betrays 
at  the  surface  the  deeply  bidden  fungus  to  certain  animals  en- 
dowed  with  an  acute  sense  of  nnelling.  In  order  Co  preserve 
this  volatile  matter  from  escaping,  those  truffles  whi^  are  in- 
tended  for  sale  by  the  French  and  Italians  are  preserved  or 
Miartiiated,  enclosed  in  glasses  from  which  the  air  is  excluded, 
or  dipped  in  oil,  and  then  wrapped  up  in  waxed  paper.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  contrivances,  this  valuable  matter  cannot  be 
completely  retained ;  and  the  bought  traffles  are  as  much  inferior 
to  fresh  ones  that  have  been  lately  dug  up,  as  asparagus  pickled 
or  dried  for  winter  consumption,  or  the  beam  tad  peas  pre- 
served in  the  same  way,  are  to  the  same  fresh  vegetables  coolced 
in  spring  and  summer. 

It  must  be  very  desirable  to  every  proprietor  of  lands  and 
gardens  to  become  acquainted  with  a  practice  by  which  be  can 
raise  truffles  himseir.  By  such  means  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
will  be  enhanced,  or,  if  he  should  prefer  it,  the  profit  of  fab 
landed  property  will  be  increased  by  the  sale  of  fresh  truffles. 
It  is  long  ago  that  ihe  great  advantages  which  such  cultivation 
would  produce  have  been  perc«ved ;  and  in  the  last  oentuty 
many  attempts  were  made,  although  fruitlessly,  to  transplant 
and  cultivate  truffles.  How,  indeed,  could  it  have  be«)  possible 
to  transplant,  with  the  requisite  skill,  a  fungus,  the  nature  (rf 
which  was  totally  unknown,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  possible  for  it  to  arise  and  thrive  were  not  attended  to? 

Whether  truffles,  as  fungi  in  general,  should  be  ranked 
amongst  plants  or  animals,  was  a  disputed  point :  but  now  the 
conviction  is,  that  they  belong  exclusively  to  neither,  but  stand 
in  the  midst  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  incline  equally  to 
both.  They  are  not  propagated  by  seeds,  as  was  formerly  b^ 
lieved ;  but  are  formed  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth,  as  hyda- 
tids in  animal  bodies,  or  the  infusoria,  visible  only  to  the  eye 
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ihct  is  assisted  by  a  microscope,  in  water  that  cmtaina  er^ganic 
matter.  Since  no  man  either  baa  aeei),  or  can  see,  tbe  seed  of 
fungi,  it  was  assumed  to  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  visible  even  by 
the  assistance  of  the  best  microscope.  This  seed,  then,  must 
have  filled  the  air,  and  laid  hold  of  every  small  place  which 
made  the  germination  and  increase  of  the  young  plant  possibie. 
Such  a  supposition  was  admissible  in  the  case  of  those  fungi 
that  grew  in  the  open  air,  but  impossible  with  regard  to  those 
which  were  found  in  the  earth.  How,  in  this  case,  should  tk« 
fine  seed  escape  out  of  its  closed  grave,  drawn  forth  by  the 
attracting  powers  of  the  soil,  and  be  carried  to  distant  places  So 
produce  m  them  new  truffles  ? 

The  error,  however,  was  the  occasion  of  trials,  wbidi,  being 
founded  upon  a  wrong  supposition,  could  not  be  attended  hy  a 
successful  result  In  order  to  cultivate  mushrooms  and  truffles> 
old  fungi  were  dug  up,  and  planted  in  the  places  destined  for 
them,  to  shed  their  seed  end  be  the  origin  of  a  new  race  of 
fungi.  Peculiar  care  was  bestowed  upon  truffles :  they  were 
cautiously  dug  up  from  their  ancient  place  of  growth,  and  taken 
to  the  new  soil,  which,  however,  was  neither  properly  prepared, 
nor  the  mixture  of  earths  given  to  it  which  was  requisite  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  fungus.  It  then  appeared  to  he  inconceivable! 
why,  with  all  this  attention,  the  experiment  failed ;  and  the  old 
truffle  soon  died,  without  leaving  any  successors.  It  was  ex- 
pected  to  scatter  seed  in  the  soil,  but  had  disappeared  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind  it.  Was  the  proceeding  here  observed 
at  all  different  from  cutting  a  hydatid  out  of  one  animal,  and 
inserting  it  into  another  ?  or  causing  an  intestinal  worm  to  ba 
swallowed,  uid  then  imagining  that  the  minute  animal  should  be 
increased  in  its  new  situation  ? 

The  hydatid  and  intestinal  worm  are  not  produced  by  trans- 
fer, but  by  such  changes  taking  place  in  the  mixture  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  animal  bodies  in  which  we  find  them,  as 
to  occasion  that  species  of  worms  to  be  produced  and  thrive. 
We  sometimes  find  newly  bom,  and  even  unborn,  animals  in- 
habited by  worms,  whicii,  nevertheless,  are  not  transferable. 
Other  animals,  on  the  contrary,  are  free  from  worms  to  the 
extreme  of  old  age;  for  their  bodies  present  not  to  these  worms 
such  a  habitation  as  is  requisite  to  their  thriving.  Just  in  the 
same  manner  fungi,  viz.  mushrooms  and  truffles,  which  are  very 
obstinate  in  their  choice  of  situations  (habitats],  arise  and  thrive 
only  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  a  soil  suitable  to  their 
nature. 

Many  attempts  failed  before  it  was  known  how  to  raise  mush- 
rooms upon  places  where  they  were  wanted,  and  yet  this  fungus 
is  not  near  so  delicate  in  its  choice  of  a  habitat  and  mixture  of 
soil  as  the  truffle,  whose  artificial  increase  was  not  successful. 
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The  secret  of  raising  the  mushroom  upon  places  that  were  as- 
siffned  to  it,  was  only  comparatively  recently  discovered  in  Italy. 
Without  being  able  to  give  any  exact  account  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  experiments  were  made,  the  otnect  in  view  was 
attained  by  means  of  several  experiments.  The  preparations 
that  were  made,  and  in  general  the  whole  procedure,  were 
imitated  in  France,  and  succeeded.  The  raising  of  truffles 
would  be  still  easier  in  Germany ;  since  here  the  proceeding 
might  be  commenced  with  proper  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
fungus,  and  of  its  manner  of  originating  and  formation :  its 
proper  treatment  could,  therefore,  be  easily  pointed  out. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  truffles,  which  must  be  critically 
known  and  distinguished  by  any  one  who  proposes  to  lay  out  a 
situation  for  this  species  of  fungus.  Without  this,  the  planter 
would  be  exposed  to  the  hazaixl  of  planting  bad  and  useless 
kinds,  instead  of  the  good  and  eatable  ones.  To  enable  him  to 
avoid  this,  the  following  description  of  the  different  kinds  will 
be  useful  to  most  readers  :  — 

Linneeus  and  other  ancient  botanists  comprehended  all  the 
different  species  of  truffles  under  the  genus  Lycop6rdon,  which 
is  said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  fungi  by  having 
a  round  body  filled  with  powdery  seeds.  I^e  lycoperdons 
have,  while  alive,  a  fleshy  body,  with  veins  running  through  it, 
which,  by  means  of  absorbing  organs,  like  roots,  either  draw 
their  necessary  nutriment  from  the  earth,  or  sit  upon  plants  and 
rob  them  of  their  juices.  For  example,  to  the  first  division 
belongs  the  commonly  known  puffball  (Lycop^rdon  Botisia); 
and  to  the  last,  the  grated  puffball  (Lycoperdon  cancellMum), 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree.  When  dead,  the  inside  of  the 
body,  of  most  kinds,  quickly  becomes  an  extremely  fine  dust^ 
which,  for  a  considerable  time,  is  included  in  the  dry,  more 
durable,  paper-like  external  skin.  Formerly,  in  this  fine  dust 
the  seed  was  looked  for  ,*  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  carried  by 
the  winds  into  very  distant  districts.  This  belief  was  so  strong, 
that  it  could  not  be  shaken  by  all  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
which  were  made  to  raise  young  fungi  by  sowing  the  supposed 
seed. 

Later  botanists  have  separated  the  family  of  such  lycoperdons 
as  grow  within  the  earth  from  the  two  other  kinds  which  grow 
upon  its  surface,  and  have  raised  tliem  to  a  separate  genus, 
under  the  name  Timber.  The  latter  differs  much  more  from  the 
former,  than  the  cherry  does  from  the  plum,  or  the  l>ean  from 
the  pea.  The  new  genus  includes  many  species,  though  not  all 
of  them ;  especially  those  which  grow  in  deeper  strata  of  earth 
are  sufiiciently  known  to  be  distinctly  different.  The  following 
are  the  only  ones  that  are  accurately  known  :  — ■ 

1.    T^e  tnie  Tmffle  i^uber  giUbmm,  T.  gnl<mrum,  lofco- 
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pirdon  Tiiber  L.  [TilAer  ciharium  Sibth., 
j%.  116.])- — Of  a  round  form,  more  or 
less  approaching  to  that  of  a  sphere,  or 
of  an  egg,  or  sometimes  kidney-shaped,  and 
somewhat  rough  with  protuberances.  The 
colour  of  the  surface  is,  when  it  is  young, 
whitish ;  but  in  those  that  are  full  grown,  it  is  either  blackish,  or 
a  deep  black.  The  coiour  of  the  inside  is  whitish,  with  dark 
blue  and  white,  grey,  reddish,  light  brown,  or  dark  brown 
veins,  of  the  thickness  of  a  horse-hair,  which  are  usually  vari- 
ously entangled,  and  which  form  a  kind  of  network,  or  mat; 
Between  the  veins  are  numerous  cavities,  filled  with  a  great  deal 
of  mucilage  and  small  solid  grains.  These  scarcely  visible 
glands  were  formerly  said  to  be  the  seeds  or  germs  of  the  young 
truffles.  The  less  the  inside  of  the  truffle  is  coloured  by  darb 
veins,  the  more  tender  and  delicious  is  its  flesh.  The  blackish 
external  rind  is  hard,  and  very  rough,  by  means  of  fine  fissures, 
grains,  and  protuberances;  and  forms,  with  its  small  facets, 
which  are  almost  hexagonal,  an  appearance  by  which  it  some^ 
what  resembles  the  fir-apples  of  the  larch. 

Whilst  the  truffle  is  young,  its  smell  resembles  that  of  putrid 
plants,  or  of  moist  vegetable  earth.  When  it  first  approaches 
the  point  of  time  at  which  it  has  attained  its  full  growth,  it  dif> 
fuses  an  agreeable  smell  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  resembling  that 
of  musk,  but  which  lasts  only  a  few  days ;  it  then  becomes 
stronger,  and  the  nearer  the  fungus  is  to  its  death  and  its  disso- 
lution, which  speedily  ensues,  so  much  the  more  unpleasant  and 
urinous  is  the  smell,  till  at  last  it  is  quite  disagreeable  and 
putrid.  Whilst  young,  the  flesh  is  watery,  and  its  taste  insipid  : 
when  fully  formed,  its  firm  flesh,  which  is  like  the  kernel  of 
the  almond  and  the  nut,  has  an  extremely  aromatic  and  delicioua 
taste ;  but  as  soon  as  the  fungus  begins  to  decay,  and  worms  and 
putrescence  to  attack  it,  its  taste  is  bitter  and  disagreeable. 

Wherever  truffles  are  produced,  there  they  are  to  be  found 
the  whole  year  through,  from  the  beginning  of  spring  till  late  in 
autumn  ;  but  in  the  greatest  plenty  from  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  of  August  to  the  latter  end  of  October.  They  thrive 
extremely,  like  all  fungi,  in  warm  moist  autumns,  and  are  then 
most  delicious.  After  warm  continuing  showers,  they  are  found 
nearer  the  surface  of  the  soil,  sometimes  so  high  that  they  form 
little  hemispherical  mounds  of  earth,  in  which  small  clefls  are 
produced  by  the  sun's  rays.  If  the  soil  is  loose,  and  dry  weather 
succeeds,  the  earth  which  was  raised  up  falls  down,  and  the  truffle 
is  seen  half>uncovered.  Nevertheless,  these  truffles  are  of  small 
value,  as  they  are  generally  either  dead  or  worm-eaten. 

llie  favourite  habitat  of  truffles  is  a  somewhat  moist  light 
wood-soil,  which  is  defended  from  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
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burning  rtyi  of  the  sun  by  targe  oak  trees,  Btanding  at  n  diitancA 
from  each  other,  but  is  not  deprived,  by  thick  bushes,  of  the 
free  access  of  currents  of  air.  Where,  in  woods,  there  are 
places  bare  of  timber  trees,  and  with  but  few  bushes,  or  covered 
with  pollarded  wood  that  does  not  stand  thick,  they  thrive  under 
an  oak,  beech,  whitethorn,  and  even  under  a  fruit  tree,  and 
someiimes  attain  the  weight  of  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a 
half  t  this  unusual  size,  however,  is  only  met  with  in  moist  warm 
grounds.  Here  they  lie  nearer  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
drier  the  soil  is,  the  deeper  they  are  produced  in  it;  but  are 
niually  so  much  the  smaller :  to  this  the  vicinity  of  q>rings  is 
the  sole  exception. 

There  are  some  varieties  of  truffles  which  difier  in  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  roughness  of  their  external  rind,  in  a  stronger 
•ntell,  resembling  that  of  garlic,  and  in  a  lighter  or  darker 
colour.  Amongst  all  truffles,  the  white  variety  is  of  most  value, 
and  is  preferred  to  every  other.  It  grows  in  Upper  Italy,  chiefly 
in  PiedmonL  Its  surface  is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  or  pale  grey- 
yeltow,  covered  with  protuberances  resembling  warts.  The  veins 
in  the  inside  are  more  delicate  than  in  the  black  kind,  and  are 
of  a  reddish  yellow  colour.  Between  the  veins,  the  flesh  of 
truffles  that  are  fully  formed,  and  their  sap-vessels  and  glands, 
are  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  smell  and  taste  of  the  white  truffle 
are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  black,  and  on  that  account  it  is 
more  deserving  of  cultivation.  Only  tlie  first  plantation  requires 
to  be  circumstantially  attended  to,  as  living  pieces  can  seldom 
be  procured,  and  to  plant  dead  ones  in  new  plantations  is  useless. 
Since  this  white  truffle  never  degenerates  to  the  black,  but  con- 
stantly produces  the  same,  it  appears  to  be  not  a  variety,  but  a 
particular  species.  It  is  also  found  in  vineyards,  meadows,  and 
avcD  in  ploughed  6elds ;  but  the  black  ones  are  found  only  near 
to  forest  trees. 

2.  Hog'TruffU,  Smne-TniffU,  Wild  TntffU  (Tiidn-  stilbm), 
—  This  truffle,  which  is  generally  kidney-shaped,  usually  reaches 
the  size  of  a  bean,  and  only  under  very  tavourable  circumstances 
tfrnt  of  B  small  hen's  egg.  It  has  a  thin,  leather-like  rind,  which 
is  covered  with  many  small  round  warts,  without  any  flat  inter- 
stices. By  means  of  these,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  true 
truffle,  which  sometimes  also  assumes  the  kidney  shape.  The 
flesh  is  juicy,  and  traversed  by  coarse  veins,  which  are  not  very 
crooked.  The  smell  is  disagreeably  sour,  and  is  like  that  of 
swine's  dung,  on  which  account  it  has  received  its  name.  Its 
taUm  is  unpleasant  and  insipid.  On  account  of  its  disagreeable 
Mate  and  smell,  it  is  not  used  as  food ;  and  none  but  avaricious 
truffle-hunters  mix  it  amongst  the  edible  truffles,  idong  with 
which  it  is  often  found.  There  are,  nevertheless,  districts  in 
which  none  but  swine-truffles  are  to  be  met  with.    Being  hardier 
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than  the  real  truffles,  they  can  enaily  f^We  snch  properties  to  the  ■ 
soil  of  woods,  ^at  it  produces  none  but  swine-truffles.  They 
are  usually  found  in  abundance  in  such  tracts  of  land  as  are  not 
mellow,  but  incline  to  sourness.  Young  plantations  of  truffles 
may  easily  be  spoilt,  and  all  labour  and  expense  be  useless,  if, 
throutfh  inattention  or  want  of  knowledge,  this  sw!ne>truffle  is 
transferred  from  its  old  place  of  growth  into  the  new.  As  the 
real  truffle  prefers  the  oak,  so  the  swine-truffle  seems  to  prafer 
the  whitethorn,  to  all  other  trees.  Under  iu  roots  they  ar« 
formed  from  twenty  to  thirty  together;  on  the  contrary,  the 
edible  truffle  seldom  occurs  so  many  bother :  it  usually  lives 
singly. 

S.  SmiM  Truffif  {Tiber  ntimnmm).  —  This  species  of  truffle 
Uvea  in  mucb  society,  and  always  ocoirs  in  great  numbers  to- 
gether.  It  attains  only  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  b  of  an  irregular 
form  approaching  to  that  of  a  sphere.  Formerly  it  was  thought 
to  be  the  young  progeny  of  the  edible  truffle. 

i.  The  Stag'J^^U  (the  Stag-rut  Fungiu,  Tuber  cen^mm). 
—  This  is  the  largest  kind.  It  has  a  globular  form  and  a  loose 
^ongy  flesh,  which,  in  the  midst  of  its  body  has  so  Uttle  co* 
herence,  Uiat  it  forms  a  dusty  core  or  heart  It  is  not  used  by 
man,  but  red  deer  scrape  it- 
All  truffles  draw  nourishment  from  the  earth ;  not  by  means 
of  roots,  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found,  but  by  absorbing  ves- 
sels which  cover  their  whole  superficies,  in  the  form,  generally, 
of  small  warts.  For  this  reason  they  can  thrive  in  none  hot 
moist  situations,  which  offer  them,  in  sufficient  quantity,  mattev 
dissolved  in  water.  In  proportion  as  the  earth  about  them  dried 
up,  the  fungi  must  wither  away.  They  have  indeed,  in  their  in- 
terior, vessels  which  contain  water,  to  enable  them  for  a  time  to 
do  without  external  moisture ;  but,  if  the  drought  condnnes, 
their  internal  provision  is  exhausted,  the  truffle  becomes  un- 
healthy, and  must  at  length  perbh  from  thirst. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  moisture  is  thus  injurious  to  the 
eultiv^ion  of  truffles,  too  great  a  quantity  is  equally  destructive 
to  them.  Acids  are  generated,  mould  and  numerous  other 
parasitic  plants  get  a  footing  upon  the  surface  of  the  tubes,  uid 
by  degrees  obstruct  the  absorbing  vessels,  and  the  body  of  the 
truffle  is  consumed  or  putrefies  j  the  mould  also  allures  many 
small  worms  which  establish  themselves  upon  the  truffle  and  live 
upon  its  fiesh. 

Upon  the  first  production  of  the  truffle  its  size  is  scarcely  per- 
ceivable ;  as  it  proceeds  in  its  growth,  the  earth  that  is  around 
it  is  pressed  together  and  pusned  o£  On  this  account  the 
truffle  can  prosper  in  none  but  a  loose  soil.  If  the  soil  is  every- 
where equally  Loose,  the  truffle  assumes  a  globular  form ;  but 
this  is  changed  if  there  ia  on  (we  side  a  greater  opposition  than 
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on  the  other;  as,  for  instance,  b;  a  root  or  a  stone.  Hence  the 
difierent  forms  of  the  tubers  may  be  explained.  Where  the  soil 
is  most  moist,  whether  above  or  under  (he  truffle,  there  it  will 
either  rise  up  or  sink  deeper.  The  degree  of  power  of  attrac- 
tion of  the  moisture  in  the  earth,  to  that  m  the  truflle,  necessitates 
such  a  change  of  place.  In  moist  summers,  and  in  wet  winters,  we 
find  the  truffles  near  the  surface,  even  projecting  above  iL  In 
dry  summers,  upon  poor  dry  places  in  woods,  they  have  often 
to  be  dug  from  a  depth  of  more  than  half  a  fooL  Here  is  im- 
posed upon  them  a  greater  pressure  of  superincumbent  soil.  If 
the  earth  is  not  very  ligiit,  they  cannot  be  fully  developed,  and 
therefore  remain  small.  The  largest  are,  consequently,  in  general, 
Ibund  not  deep  under  the  earth,  and  in  shaded  light  soil  that 
is  somewhat  moist;  they  are  not,  however,  so  well  tasted  as 
those  of  middling  size ;  they  are  also  usually  injured,  and  there- 
fore of  a  bitter  taste.  Tlie  access  of  their  enemies,  viz.  worms, 
sniuls,  and  quadrupeds,  is  much  focilitated  when  no  deep  5tr»-' 
tiim  of  eai'th  protects  them  against  these  attacks. 

As  truffles  were  found  in  such  soils  only  as  contained  many 
putrid  parts  of  vegetables,  especially  roots  and  leaves,  or  twigs 
oftrees;  it  was  in  old  times  the  opinion,  that  these  fungi  were 
neither  plants  nor  animals,  that  they  did  not  arise  from  germs,  but 
that  they  had  been  formed  by  a  globular  secretion  and  attraction 
of  matter  found  in  the  earth.  According  to  this  supposition,  they 
no  further  differ  from  minerals  than  that  in  them  the  materials 
of  the  earth  unite  in  forming  a  new  substance;  but  liere,  in  the 
case  of  truffles,  the  new  body  is  formed  by  parts  of  plants  in  so- 
lution. Pliny,  the  Roman  naturalist,  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  adduces,  as  a  proof,  the  experience  of  a  Roman  pr«tor,' 
Lartius  Licinius.  This  person,  a  few  years  before,  had  eaten 
truffles  in  Spain,  and  had  met  with  something  hard  in  one  of 
them.  Upon  a  closer  examination  he  found  a  smalt  Roman 
silver  coin,  a  penny  (denarius) ;  which,  therefore,  being  acciden- 
tally present  in  the  mechanical  accretion  of  its  component  parts, 
was  enclosed  along  with  them.  [See  p.  398.]  Taking  the  fact 
for  granted,  it  by  no  means  proves  the  assumed  opinion.  If  the 
coin  were  really  found  in  the  body  of  the  truffle,  and  had  not  in 
the  cooking  accidentally  found  its  way  in,  it  had  been  pressed 
in  by  the  quick  growth  of  the  fungus.  Being  a  hard  body,  it 
did  not  ^ve  way  to  the  truffle  equally  with  the  loose  moist  soil, 
and  was  inclucfed  in  the  substance  of  the  fungus,  as  nowadays 
small  foreign  bodies,  such  as  stone  and  metals,  are  met  with  in 
wood,  and  m  the  inside  of  more  juicy  plants.  When  such  are 
met  with,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  accidentally  Included; 
because  it  is  known  that  a  tree  or  plant  continually  increases  in 
circumference  from  its  youth  to  its  old  age.  I'here  is  no  reasoii 
in  these  instances,  from  the  presence  of  these  foreign  bodies  in 
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wood,  to  infer  a  mechanical  accretion  of  component  parts,  and 
there  is  as  little  for  the  inference  in  the  case  of  the  truffle.  This^ 
nevertheless,  ia  still  believed  hy  individuals,  who  pretend  that  all 
ftinj^  ere  formed  from  the  putrescence  of  dead  vegetables. 

There  is,  however,  some  truth  in  this  clumsy  representation. 
As  the  infusoria  are  more  readily  produced,  and  in  greater  num- 
bers, in  water  that  contains  a  solution  of  organised  matter,  so  fungi 
are  produced  where  the  soil  is  mixed  with  such  matter  as  must 
necessarily  be  used  for  their  formation.  When  truffles  are  to 
be  produced,  by  artificial  means,  nature  must  be  imitated  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  such  circumstances  introduced  as  are 
always  met  with  in  the  habitats  of  this  fungus. 

We  meet  with  truffles,  at  least  in  Germany,  exclusively  in 
moist  woods,  as  well  in  mountainous  tracts  as  in  plains,  but  not 
in  thickets,  which  cannot  be  penetrated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  moved  by  a  draught  of  air ;  but  in  vacant  places,  which  are 
BtHnewhat  shaded  by  lofty  trees,  but  by  very  little  underwood. 
Of  all  species  of  trees,  an  oak  standing  aloof  from  other  trees, 
with  its  branches  widely  extraided,  collects  about  it  the  greatest 
number  of  edible  truffles.  It  keeps  off  the  burning  rays  of  the 
SUD,  but  at  the  same  time  permits  the  free  cooperation  of  the 
air  and  of  warmth.  Under  it  truffles  acquire  the  most  delicious 
flavour,  and  sometimes  are  so  large  as  to  be  3  or  4  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  to  weigh  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half. 
Truffles  are  also  dug  up  in  woods  that  are  not  crowded,  under 
hornbeams  (weissbiichen),  elms,  maples,  and  other  deciduous 
trees ;  but  less  plentifully,  not  so  well  flavoured,  and  less  in  size. 
In  close  pine  woods  they  entirely  fall,  and  are  rare  in  woods 
of  mixed  kinds  of  trees. 

Hence  vegetable  mould  from  oak  leaves  and  decayed  oak  ap- 
pears to  contribute  to  the  production  ond  the  growth  of  truffles, 
OS  advantageously  as  the  dung  of  horses  and  asses  does  to  the 
production  of  mushrooms.  In  this  case,  a  peculiar  animal  mat- 
ter produces  the  effect ;  in  the  other,  a  peculiar  vegetable  matter : 
perhaps  the  tannin,  or  some  other  yet  undiscovered  product  of 
the  oak  tre&  The  more  of  this  matter  any  species  of  tree  con- 
tains, with  the  greater  facility  are  truflles  produced  in  its  vicinity, 
and  in  greater  numbers.  He,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  lay  out 
truffle  beds  must  endeavour  to  accumulate  this  matter  in  the 
soil  where  he  intends  them  to  be,  and  to  introduce  those  circum- 
stances under  which  the  production  and  thriving  of  this  fungus 
are  rendered  possible  and  promoted. 

In  laying  out  truffle  beds  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
wood  land  and  garden  land.  The  former  needs  not  much  pr^ 
paration,  and  promises  a  surer  profit  than  garden  land,  with 
which  must  be  artificially  mixed  those  species  of  earth  that,  in 
the  latter,  have  for  several  years  been  accumulated  by.  nature. 
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He,  therefore,  who  can  take  for  new  truffle  beds  wood  land, 

especially  tlmt  which  Tor  centuries  has  produced  the  above-meo- 
tioned  trees,  Rpares  both  time  and  expense. 

But,  whether  the  truffle  plantiition  be  made  in  a  wood  or  a 
garden,  the  first  requisite  is  a  somewhat  moist  soil  in  a  low  situ- 
ation. In  level  ground,  such  soil  is  generally  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  brooks,  rivers,  lakes,  and  meadows.  The  ground 
itself,  however,  must  not  contain  any  sharp  or  sour  component 
partH,  but  must  be  mellow  and  fertile.  Least  nf  all  are  adapted 
to  the  purpose  situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  morasseK  or 
turfmoore;  and  especially  those  low  situatinns  the  subsoil  of 
which  is  full  of  saline  or  sour  matter.  This  is  easily  known  by 
the  reeds,  horsetail  (£quis£tum),  coarse  kinds  of  grass,  and 
mosses,  which  grow  upon  their  surface,  and,  whether  green  or 
dry,  are  rejected  by  cattle  and  sheep,  or  only  eaten  by  them  from 
excessive  hunger. 

He  who  has  no  such  mellow  soil,  in  a  depressed  situation,  upon 
his  property,  may  most  easily  form  it  by  art  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  springs,  or  at  the  foot  nf  a  rising  ground;  but  the  first  plant- 
ation is  thereby  proportionally  rendered  more  expensive.  The 
ground  dexigned  tiir  the  ciilitvntion  nf  truffles  inu^t,  in  the  firat 

Clace,  he  dug  out  froni  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  deep,  and  be  lined  at  the 
ottom,  and  on  the  sides,  wiih  a  stratum  of  clay  or  very  fat 
loam  of  a  foot  thick,  that  the  spring  water  which  is  conducted 
to  it  may  not  strain  through,  and  run  off.  If  the  subsoil  be 
loam  or  ciny,  the  thickness  oF  the  stratum  of  clay  to  be  placed 
Upon  it  may  be  diminished ;  but,  if  it  be  d  dry  sand,  it  must  be 
more  than  a  fdot  thick.  This  artificial  depression  is  then  filled 
with  eurth  artificiaiiy  prepared,  and  now  the  spring,  or  small 
brook,  is  turned  u{K)n  it.  Truffles  certainly  require  a  moist  soil, 
but  they  cannot  endure  boggy  ground  or  standing  water;  a  ditch 
most,  therefore,  l>e  cut  to  carry  awny  all  superfluous  water. 
This  ditch  ix  either  op>fned  or  shut  accordingly  as  a  superfluity 
or  want  of  water  renders  necessary.  But  iti  in  very  hot  dry 
summers,  the  supply  of  water  should  itself  fail,  the  truffle  beds 
must  be  sufficiently  moistened  with  pure  river  water.  This  is 
the  exftedient  to  which  recourse  must  be  had  in  dry  situations, 
that  neither  possess  a  spring,  nor  a  small  brook  for  watering  a 
plantation  of  truffles.  Since  only  small  beds,  and  not  large 
Jields,  are  taken  fur  the  cultivation  of  truffles,  the  greatest  rare 
mav  be  taken  in  the  preparatory  steps,  the  expense  of  which 
will,  however,  never  be  so  considerable  as  to  be  much  felt  \>y 
the  landed  proprietor.  He,  therefore,  who  has  upon  his  pro- 
perty no  such  mixture  of  enrtha  as  the  growth  of  truffles  re- 
quires, must  endeavour  to  obtain  it  aitificially. 

We  find  the  most  and  finest  truffles  in  a  light,  ferrnginous, 
calcareous  soil.     Such  a  one  must,  therefore,  also  be  given  to 
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the  plantations.  This  is  found  nBtundl;  only  in  particular  sitti'' 
ations ;  for  which  reason  truffles  do  not  grow  everywhere.  That 
which  is  accidentally  in  the  new  plantation  is  looked  upon  as 
a  welcome  present,  and  those  materials  only  are  mixed  with  it 
which  tlie  raising  of  truffles  indispensably  requires.  A  ferru- 
ginous calcareous  soil  is  generally  too  compact,  seldom  too  loose, 
and  frequently  not  sufficiently  ferruginous.  The  first  fault  may 
be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  ferruginous  sand ;  the  second) 
by  a  mixture  with  loam;  and  the  third  may  be  remedied  by 
beating  lerniginous  sandstone  (which  is  to  be  had  almost  every 
where)  to  fine  sand,  and  mixing  a  fourth,  at  the  most  a  third, 
part  of  it,  with  the  natural  soil.  If  iron-stone  is  not  to  be  had, 
the  want  of  it  must  be  supplied  by  iron  shnvings,  iron  filings, 
sparks  and  other  cheap  smell  refuse  which  fntls  from  iron  in 
manufiicturing  it :  this  must  be  added  to  the  mixture  of  earths, 
and  made  to  rust  and  dissolve  by  the  addition  of  moisture. 

A  calcareous  or  chalky  marl  forms  the  groundwork  of  all 
artificial  mixtures  of  soils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  truffle. 
When  this  is  to  be  hhd  in  the  neigliboiirhoud,  it  is  mixed  with 
tile  fourth  part  of  iron  sandstone.  If  itiis  marl  be  not  in  the 
environs,  then  finely  beaten  calcareous  stone  or  beaten  chalk 
mu.it  supply  its  place:  to  this  must  be  added  from  the  fourth  to 
the  third  part  of  ferruginous  sand,  and  the  whole  mixed  to- 
gether as  unifiirmly  us  possible.  With  this  artificial  calcareous 
marl  the  truffle  bed  (which  has  been  dug  out  from  2Jft.  to  a  ft. 
deep)  is  filled  up  a  foot  high,  In  the  place  of  the  natural  earth. 
It  is  advantageous  when  the  pit,  which  is  dug  out  for  that  pur- 
pose, before  it  is  filled  with  the  new  soil,  is  lined  on  the  sides  and 
bottom  with  unburnt  calcareous  stone.  By  this  means,  not  only 
will  mice,  and  several  kinds  of  worms,  be  prevented  from  esta- 
blishing themselves  in  the  new  truffle  beds,  and  preparing  to 
destroy  the  young  germs  of  the  truffles,  but  sudden  heavy  rains 
will  be  prevenie<l  from  occasioning  an  injurious  mixture  of  the 
dilTerent  kinds  of  earths.  Where  calcareous  stone  is  not  to  be 
had,  sandstone  may  be  used  instead  of  it,  especially  if  it  contains 
iron ;  or,  at  all  events,  either  other  natural  stones,  or  artificial  ones 
made  by  the  hands  of  men,  may  be  made  use  of.  The  bottom 
of  the  pit  must  not,  however,  be  paved  so  as  to  be  water-ti<;ht, 
in  order  that  the  water  may  sink  into  the  subsoil,  and  not  cause 
an  injurious  bog,  instead  of  the  moist  depression  that  is  intended. 

Ilj  when  the  pit  is  dug  out,  a  compact  subsoil  is  met  with, 
for  example,  a  loamy  bottom,  the  paving  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
is  su|)eifiuous:  it  would  obstruct  the  binding  of  the  under 
strata  with  the  new-laid  boltom  of  the  truffle  plantation.  It 
sometimes  happens,  that,  in  digging  out  the  pit,  a  bed  of  clay  is 
met  with,  which  is  impervious  to  water.  In  such  a  case,  it  ia 
bettw  to  leave  the  place  and  choose  another,  than  to  spend 
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money  upon  the  plantation,  and,  inEtead  of  raising  truffles,  only 
to  make  a  small  bog. 

Ail  the  above  preparations  are  necessary  for  wood  lands,  and 
for  plantations  in  large  gardens  and  English  shrubberies ;  but  the 
further  filling  up  of  the  pit  is  different  fur  each  place.  In  woods, 
the  soil  contains  much  vegetable  matter :  but  that  is  not  enough, 
especially  when  an  artificial  mixture  of  earths  is  undertaken.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  very  nutritious  vegetable  earth,  let  pure  cow- 
dung  be  carried  into  heaps  in  the  spring,  and  left  to  fall  into 
earth  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  That  is  best  which  b  col- 
lected as  fresh  as  possible  on  pastures  and  commons.  That  it 
may  not  lose  its  nutridous  matter  through  drought  and  heat,  the 
heaps  must  be  made  in  a  shady  place,  be  turned  from  time  to 
time,  and,  in  dry  weather,  be  often  moistened  with  cow's  urine,  or 
with  soft  river  water.  This  watering  must  not  be  so  abundant 
as  to  allow  the  dung  to  become  lixiviated,  in  which  case  its 
most  valuable  powers  will  be  communicated  to  the  ground 
underneath. 

In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees,  the  dung  is 
for  the  greatest  part  converted  into  earth.  The  fourth  or  fifth 
part  of  this  earth  is  to  be  added  to  the  natural  wood  soil ;  and  of 
fallen  oak  leaves,  or,  if  these  are  not  to  be  had,  of  fallen  horn- 
beam leaves,  as  much  in  bulk  as  half  of  the  mixture  amounts 
to;  the  whole  must  then  be  carefully  mixed  together.  The 
pit  is  to  be  completely  filled  with  the  mixture,  which  is  to  be 
covered  with  a  layer  of  oak  leaves,  of  from  4  in,  to  6  in.  thick. 
A  wood  soil,  with  much  vegetable  earth  from  oak  trees,  require* 
a  smaller  addition  of  oak  leaves,  than  a  soil  that  contains  less  of 
it  The  greatest  is  required  by  the  mixture  of  one  half  of  the 
third  part  of  natural  wood  earth  with  the  before-mentioned  fer- 
ruginous calcareous  marl.  In  this  case,  which  often  occurs,  as 
many  leaves  are  added  as  the  proportion  of  the  calcareous  earth 
occupies  in  space ;  and  the  pit,  when  filled,  is  covered  over  with 
a  thick  layer  of  leaves. 

There  is  no  fear  of  this  cover  of  leaves  being  carried  away  by 
the  storms  that  prevail  in  autumn  and  winter,  as  the  truffle 
plantations  are  made  in  low  situations,  sheltered  by  trees,  and 
not  exposed  to  a  strong  current  of  air.  If,  however,  this  were 
not  to  be  avoided,  the  scattering  of  the  leaves  may  be  prevented 
by  some  earth  taken  from  the  mixture  being  spread  over  tliem, 
or  by  small  branches  of  oak  being  laid  upon  them,  and  secured 
by  stones.  Such  a  cover  of  leaves  is  of  great  service  to  the 
planting  of  trufHes ;  since  by  the  moisture  of  the  winter  the 
most  efficacious  matter  is  extracted  from  it,  and  communicated 
to  the  soil  beneath.  For  this  reason,  a  new  cover  must  be  laid 
upon  it  every  autumn.  Early  in  the  following  spring,  the  upper- 
most layer,  being  exhausted  by  the  air,  is  to  be  taken  away;  but 
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the  under  and  moister  one  lightly  dug  in,  or,  which  is  still 
better,  raked  flat,  lest  the  tender  germs  of  the  truffles  should  be 
injured  or  destroyed ;  but,  when  tlie  truffle  plantation  is  first 
made,  the  whole  cover  must  be  deeply  dug  down. 

Every  previous  preparation  is  thus  made  for  tbe  cultivation  of 
truffles.  We  now  come  to  the  mode  of  causing  them  to  be  pro- 
duced. Since  they  are  neither  sown,  nor,  like  animals,  propa- 
gated by  eggs  and  young  ones,  the  only  thing  that  remains  for 
us  to  do  is,  to  cause  the  soil  to  produce  truffles.  We  know  from 
experience  that  many  forms  (viz.  crystallisations)  are  easily  pro- 
duced, when  bodies  of  their  own  sort,  already  formed,  are  intro< 
ducetl  into  the  mass  of  forming  matter.  Thus,  sugar  easily 
forms  in  crystals,  when  crystals  of  the  same  sort  are  hung  in  a 
fluid  mass  saturated  with  saccharine  matter.  Fungi  are  also  pro- 
duced in  a  similar  manner,  where  living  bodies  of  the  same  kind, 
or  such  as  have  not  long  been  dead,  or  even  parts  of  them  lately 
pulled  off,  meet  with  a  soil  adapted  to  them.  Thus,  mushrooms 
thrive  well  if  horse's  or  ass's  dung  be  mixed  with  pieces  of  this 
fungus.  The  same  takes  place  with  truffles ;  only  here  greater 
circumspection  is  requisite. 

The  mushroom  raises  its  head  above  the  dark  earth,  and  Uvea 
and  thrives  in  the  open  air,  and  in  warm  sunshine.  When 
taken  from  its  parent  soil,  neither  the  operation  of  the  circum- 
ambient air,  nor  the  gentle  access  of  the  sun's  rays,  immediately 
destroys  it.  As  long  as  its  body  contains  sufficient  moisture,  it 
continues  to  live,  and  may,  without  much  precaution,  be  removed 
from  one  place  to  another.  If  tbe  journey  does  not  last  too 
long,  it  still  retains  the  degree  of  vitality  necessary  to  Impart  to 
the  new  soil  the  property  of  producing  young  mushrooms.  On 
this  account,  good  mushroom  beds,  mat  are  carefully  made, 
seldom  fail,  and  the  expectation  of  a  good  crop  is  constantly 
justified. 

'  Not  so  tbe  truffle.  It  cannot  bear  the  immediate  access  of 
the  air,  and  still  less  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  dies  when  it  is  ex- 
posed to  them,  as  quickly  as  a  delicate  fish  when  taken  out  of 
the  water,  or  an  intestinal  worm  when  torn  from  the  animal  body 
which  is  ita  habitation.  A  dead  body  of  a  truffle,  which,  more- 
over, soon  becomes  putrid,  cannot,  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  induce  in  the  new  habitat  assigned  to  it  a 
formation  of  young  fungi  of  its  own  species.  This  is  possible 
only  to  the  living  truffle :  but  its  complete  vitality  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  give  such  a  direction  to  the  powers  subsisting  In  the 
Strata  of  earth,  as  to  produce  and  form  new  truffles  in  a  soil  that 
had  never  produced  them  ;  but,  if  this  power  of  production  is 
once  awakened,  it  is  easy  to  retain  it  for  years. 

If,  therefore,  truffles  are  to  be  transported  from  one  situation 
to  another,  and.  to.  be.  promoted  .to  be  the  spcestors.of  their 
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species,  the  greatest  precautions  rnuHt  be  taken,  lest  ther  die  on 
the  journey,  and  Income  useless.  TIiih  i<i  the  (greatest  difficnlty 
\b  be  encountered  in  the  platiiing  of  truffles,  and  thus  the  plat^ 
ation  may  ea>iily  fail.  If  truffles  naturally  erow  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  new  plantation,  the  experiment  may  De  repeated  without 
much  expense ;  but,  wlien  truffles  have  to  be  sent  a  considerable 
distance,  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  lose  b«>th  time  and  money. 
Truffles,  at  their  full  growth,  must  not  be  choiien  for  tranflplant- 
infr :  at  that  time  their  vital  powers  are  too  feeble ;  they  are  then 
too  near  dying  to  cause  the  priNluction  of  this  species  in  their 
new  situation.  Iliey  are  as  little  able  to  bear  the  violent  re- 
moval from  their  ancient  situation,  and  transplantation  into  a 
new  one,  as  an  old  tree  (for  instance,  a  fir  or  an  oak)  that  has 
arrived  at  its  full  growth.  Most  of  the  early  attempts  to  remove 
truffles  from  one  situation  to  another  must  have  failed,  because 
Inrge,  and  consequently  old  worn-out,  truffles  were  chnRea  for 
the  purpose;  and  it  was  expected  that  they  should  survive  this 
treatment,  contrary  to  their  nature,  and  combined  with  their 
transplantation.  Already,  during  iheir  journey,  or  even  after 
being  planted,  they  fell  a  prey  to  death  \  and  their  bodies,  soon 
becoming  putrid,  were  unable  to  operate  efficaciously  upon  the 
vicinity  assigned  them. 

Equally  injurious  is  the  planting  of  tender  truffle  germs,  oi 
very  smnll   truffles.      They  also  cannot  be  taken  from  their 

Earental  earrh,  and  abandoned  to  their  new  situation,  without 
ting  exposed  to  the  same  hazard  of  dying  as  a  young  hound 
which  is  taken  from  its  mother's  breast  and  left  to  itself,  even 
with  heaps  of  meat  and  drink  about  it.  How  could  it  be  even 
possible  that  the  tender  truffle  germ  should  operate  so  power- 
fully upon  the  new  soil,  where  truffles  had  never  grown,  as  to 
collect  about  the  tender  plant  the  matter  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  fungus,  and  to  change  it  to  its  nutriment  ? 

Let,  therefore,  truffles  of  a  middle  size,  and  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  their  vital  (lowers,  be  chosen  for  transplanting.  There 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  truffles  in  a  place  in  a  wood 
where  many  grow.  Truffles  are  generally  found  in  groups;  so 
"that  many,  of  all  ages,  are  tbuud  near  to  fully  grown  ones.  If 
the  dog  has  found  the  place  where  such  as  are  fully  grown  exist 
(fur  he  cnn  discover  none  but  by  the  smell  which  is  diffused 
around  them,  and  the  young  ones  have  no  smell),  we  only  need 
carefully  search  the  ground  near  to  find  more  tniffles,  both 
young  and  fully  grown  ones.  In  the  general  search,  the  young 
unripe  ones  are  mostly  left  unnoticed,  but  so  torn  from  their 
situation,  that  they  must  soon  die- 
Nevertheless,  these  haif-growti  truffles  often  greatly  resemble 
the  other  before-mentioned  truffles,  that  are  not  edible;  and  an 
experienced  eye  is  nec«6Mry  to  distinguish  them  from  such  use- 
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less  kinds  as  are  fVequently  met  with  near  them,  espccialljr  as,  ta 
doubtrul  cases,  the  siiiell  deckles  ntithing;  for  the  edible  truSe 
first  receives,  when  it  is  become  ri)^  that  smell  which  designates 
it,  so  as  not  to  be  mistaken.  In  order  that  no  useless  truffles 
may  be  brought  into  the  plantation  (viz.  the  swine  truffles),  not- 
withstanding they  would  come  quickly  forward,  let  those  be 
thrown  away  respecting  whiuh  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 
of  the  edible  kind  or  not.  If  the  place  be  known  where  hiilf- 
grown  truffles  are,  let  them  be  taken  up  on  a  showery  day, 
or  at  least  a  cloudy  one,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they 
may  remain  completely  enveloped  in  a  ball  of  earth,  and  be 
as  little  as  possible  exposed  to  the  access  of  the  air.  If  the 
earth  is  very  loose,  so  as  not  to  hold  firmly  together;  or  if, 
through  previous  drought,  it  had  lost  its  natural  vicidity,  which 
it  bos  not  fully  recovered  again  through  the  last  rain  ;  the  ptuce 
where  the  truffles  are  must  have  a  great  deal  of  water  poured 
over  it  a  few  hours  before  they  are  taken  up.  The  fungi 
will  then  be  easily  taken  up,  together  with  the  earth  about 
them,  and  put  into  a  wooden  case,  which  must  be  filled  with 
moist  wood  earth,  from  the  place  of  growth  of  the  truffles,  and 
closely  fastened  down.  Truffles  may  thus  be  sent  many  miles, 
without  any  danger  of  their  perishing.  Only  upon  long  journeys, 
which  lost  several  days  or  wetks,  the  case  roust  ofien  be 
opened,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  the  earth  from  time  to  time 
be  moistened  with  fresh  river-water,  that  the  trufflt^s  may  not  be- 
come mouldy  and  putrid.  This  practice  is  necessary  with  respect 
to  the  while  U-uffle,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  to  grow 
only  in  Upper  Italy,  but  cod,  nevertlieless,  be  transplanted,  as 
well  as  the  black  sort. 

'  When  the  truffles  have  reached  their  appointed  desdnation, 
the  case  must  be  immediately  opened  in  an  airy  but  shady  place, 
and  the  earth  moistened,  if  necessary;  al\er  which,  they  must 
be  planted  as  soon  as  posisihle  in  the  situation  intended  for 
them.  It  is  not  advisable  to  distribute  the  truffles  over  the 
whole  of  the  bed ;  it  is  belter  to  plant  them  upon  a  small  part 
of  it.  As,  upon  a  newly  made  bed,  the  matter  in  the  earth 
has  not  taken  the  direction  necessary  to  the  production  of  this 
species  of  fungus,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  a  single  truffle 
cannot  act  sufficiently  to  produce  this  direction,  but  that  the 
united  power  of  several  is  requisite.  In  the  earlier  attempts,  it 
was,  indeed,  expected  from  a  single  fungus,  or  even  from  pieces 
cut  off,  that  they  should  exert  this  power  upon  the  new  soil ;  but 
the  expectation  was  continually  frustrated.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  whether  more  or  less  moist,  the  truffles  are 
set  from  2  in.  to  4  in.,  or,  at  the  most,  6  in.,  deep.  The  soil  in 
which  they  were  enveloped  in  their  journey  is  left  upon  them, 
and  the  utmost  efforts  «re  made  to  prevent  their  beii^  exposed 
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to  the  sccesB  of  the  air,  or  even  to  that  of  the  sun's  ravs.  On 
this  account,  the  planting  of  them  must  take  place  only  in  the 
evening;,  when  the  sun  is  gone  down,  or  in  very  cloudy  weather. 
Holes  of  the  depth  required  must  be  made  beforehand,  the  bot- 
toms of  which  must  be  strewed  with  soil  out  of  the  case ;  then 
each  truffle  must  be  carefully  lifled  up,  with  the  soil  that  ia 
about  it,  planted,  and  the  soil  that  still  remains  in  the  case  be 
distributed  in  tlie  holes.  If  the  holes  are  not  filled  with  this, 
they  roust  be  filled  with  the  soil  of  their  new  situation,  which 
must  be  moistened  with  repeated  sprinklings  of  water.  The 
new  plantation  must  then  be  amply  covered  with  twigs  cut  from 
the  oak  or  hornbeam ;  and  the  soil  must  be  planted  with  young 
trees  of  these  kinds,  not  crowded,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
give  sufficient  shade,  so  as  to  prevent  the  land  from  being 
dried  up. 

The  best  time  for  transplanting  truffles  is  towards  the  middle 
of  spring  and  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  i^ut  which  latter 
season  the  greatest  numt^r  of  half-grown  tru£9es  is  to  be  found. 
About  this  time,  the  laud  is  usually  moist  enough  of  itself,  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  water  it  to  prevent  its  being  dried  up. 
But,  in  case  it  should  be  dry  from  great  drought,  it  must  assuredly 
be  moistened  in  this  manner ;  in  doing  which,  the  water,  never- 
theless, must  not  be  poured  on  in  streams,  as  the  germioating 
brood  would  thereby  be^  easily  choked,  or  entirely  destroyed. 
It  has  already  been  observed,  that,  in  the  succeeding  autumn, 
the  new  plantation  should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  oak 
leaves. 

The  plantation  thus  remains  undisturbed  till  the  next  autumn, 
only  that  it  is  to  be  freed  from  large  plants  that  shade  it  too 
much,  and  exhaust  all  the  strength  of  the  soil ;  but  small  fine 
grasses  must  be  suffered  to  remain,  as  they  give  the  ground 
beneficial  shade,  and  prevent  too  great  exhalation.  In  oeneral* 
at  least  in  the  first  years,  let  endeavours  be  made  to  imitate  the 
wood  soil  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sooner  a 
rich  return  of  truffles. 

In  the  first  year,  the  truffles  will  be  little  increased.  These 
fungi  have,  as  yet,  too  little  strength  to  act  powerfully  upon  the 
environs,  and  to  compel  them  to  bring  forth  a  large  number  of 
tubers.  If  the  plantations  have  been  made  in  the  spring,  there 
will  be  found  in  the  next  autumn  some  few  young  truffles,  about 
the  size  of  a  nut,  with  a  yellowish  outer  rind,  and  of  a  spongy 
consistence ;  an  indication  that  they  must  remain  a  longer  time 
to  attain  their  ripeness,  and,  along  with  it,  their  firm  consistence 
and  dark  colour.  In  the  mean  time,  these  young  truffles  are 
the  most  certain  indication  that  the  plantation  has  succeeded^ 
and  that  a  well-furnished  truffle  bed  will  be  obttuned  in  the 
^eQuelj     It  is  v:ery  advisable^  in  a  large  plantation!  to  renew  the 
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plantfttion  in  the  succeeding  year ;  and,  for  this  reason,  at  the 
first  planning,  to  divide  the  Intended  bed  into  two  equal  parts ; 
and,  in  two  consecutive  years,  to  plant  these  fungi  more  towards 
die  middle  than  towards  the  ends.  If  in  one  year  the  planting 
were  to  ftd\,  the  whole  bed  is  not  therefore  quite  uselessly  pre- 
pared, but  is  at  least  duly  arranged  on  one  side,  by  which 
means  it  will  be  easy  to  nimish  the  second  half  in  the  same 
way. 

Hitherto,  the  question  has  been  only  respecting  wood  soil.  As 
truffles  are  produced  in  this,  so  also  they  may  be  produced  in 
artificial  woods,  and  in  English  shrubberies.  These  have  also 
commonly  moist  low  situations,  and  oak  trees  also  grow  in  tfaem ; 
but  places  free  from  trees,  and  the  deep  stratum  of  fruitful  wooci 
soil  which  has  arisen  from  decayed  leaves,  are  wanting  in  them. 
From  the  continual  clearing  of  the  plantations,  the  leaves  that 
&11  in  autumn  are  removed,  and  cannot  be  converted  into  that 
fertile  soil  above  mentioned.  Here,  therefore,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  art. 

In  such  English  plantations,  a  somewhat  moist  place  must  be 
made  choice  of,  in  the  vicinity,  if  possible,  of  a  large  oak,  horn- 
beam, Spanish  chestnut,  or  other  deciduous  tree  with  spreading 
boughs,  which  must  be  freed  from  the  other  trees  and  lofi^ 
shrubs.  In  such  plantations,  open  grass-plots  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  lofly  tree  are  the  best  calculated  for  the  purpose.  The 
tree,  however,  must  not  be  one  whose  large  leaves  prevent  every 
ray  of  the  sun  and  current  of  air  from  penetrating,  and  which 
form  a  connected  roof,  as  the  different  kinds  of  maples,  horse- 
chestnuts,  planes,  and  other  trees  do.  A  tall  tree  with  small 
leaves  must  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  place  destined  for  • 
plantation  of  truffles,  to  screen  it  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
southern  sun.  In  a  large  plantation,  a  single  tree  is  insufficient 
and  more  are  requisite  towards  the  south  side ;  which,  however, 
must  stand  so  far  apart  as  scarce  to  touch  each  other  with  the 
extremities  of  their  boughs.  The  natural  soil  which  is  found 
apon  this  place  must  be  dug  out  the  depth  before  mentioned, 
and  carried  away,  as  it  has  too  little  resemblance  to  that  of 
ancient  woods  to  be  used  in  the  mixture  of  new  soil  for  the 
truffles.  If  good  wood  earth  of  oaks  can  be  had  in  the  vicinity, 
the  filling  of  the  pit  is  not  at  all  different  from  that  of  lofty 
woods  previously  directed  j  but  very  otlen.  there  are  no  woods 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or,  at  least,  no  oak  woods ;  and,  in  that 
case,  soil  produced  from  dung  must  be  mixed  with  very  rich 
vegetable  mould.  This  is  found  under  groups  of  trees  that 
have  stood  a  long  time,  upon  places  that  have  been  long  planted 
with  poplars,  willows,  or  fruit  trees,  or  even  upon  hilb;  but  not 
in  wet  and  marshy  meadows  and  pastures. 
■  -Itoften-happens  that  this  natural  soil  is  too  loose  Qt  too  coqi--- 
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pact.     In  the  firtt  case,  it  contains  too  much  sandi  and  moat  be 

mixed  with  clay  or  loam ;  but  a  too  compact  soil  has  in  its  com- 
position too  liule  Band,  and  requires  an  addition  of  loam  or 
meagre  clay.  If  marl  b  to  be  met  tvitli  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
especially  calcareous  marl,  it  much  improyes  the  mixture;  but, 
if  there  is  none  at  all  in  the  vicinity,  its  place  must  be  supplied 
by  calcareous  stone  or  pieoea  of  chalk  reduced  to  powder.  Ali 
these  species  afMtl  must,  at  the  same  time  that  the  earth  from 
diiBg  is  prepared,  be  brought  together  in  a  heap,  to  which  must 
be  added  as  much  of  the  parts  of  plants,  viz.  the  refuse  of  the 
vegetables  used  in  the  kitchen,  leaves,  sawdust  of  oak  or  other 
deciduous  trees  (but  not  of  pines),  or  wood  earth  from  falls  of 
wood,  as  the  different  soils  occupy  in  space.  Such  n  heap  of 
soil  must  be  turned  over  every  week,  and  moistened  in  dry 
weather ;  and,  if  not  in  the  shade,  must  be  protected  by  a  high 
wall  from  being  suddenly  dried  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is 
advisable,  every  time  that  it  is  turnM  over,  to  cover  it  with  young 
oak  leaves,  and  to  mix  them  well  with  it  the  next  time  it  is 
turned  over.  For  want  of  the  leaves  of  this  species  of  tre^ 
those  of  other  trees  (for  instance,  hornbeams,  beeches,  elqis, 
hazels,  and  others)  may  be  taken.  The  heap  having  been  assi- 
duously and  carefully  wrought  over,  the  earth,  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  will  have  become  very  rich  in  v^etable  soil,  and  in 
the  autumn  may  be  applied  to  the  makii^  of  the  truffle  bed.  The 
mode  of  making  it  differs  from  that  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed for  soil  in  lofty  woods,  in  nothing,  except  that,  instead  of 
the  wood  earth,  which  is  there  made  u»e  of,  this  artificial  earth 
is  taken. 

If  all  the  precepts  which  have  been  given  have  been  observed 
in  planting  the  truffles,  the  proprietor  of  artificial  groups  of 
trees. may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  raiiting  fresh  tubers,  as  well  as  the 
proprietor  of  wood  soil.  It  is  advisable  not  to  make  the  first  plant- 
ation loo  large,  in  order  at  first  to  have  merely  a  nurseiy  from 
which  truffles  may  be  taken  at  any  time.  When  this  is  once 
upon  an  estate,  larger  plantations  may  be  made,  which  are  not 
restricted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  also  increase  the 
income. 

Plantations  of  truffles  in  Urge  gardens  are  combined  with 
more  circumstances  and  greater  difficulties.  Here  is  a  want  of 
wood  soil,  oaks,  and  hornbeams,  which  must  be  supplied  or  new- 
planted.  It  would  be  too  tedious  a  process  to  plant  an  oak  in  a 
garden,  and  wait  for  its  spreading  so  far  as  to  afford  the  shade 
necessary  to  a  plantation  of  truffles.  An  old  peer  tree,  u  high- 
trained  apple  tree,  or  several  plum  and  cherry  trees,  will  answer 
the  purpose.  In  the  south  of  Germany,  sweet  chestnut  and 
almond  trees  attain  such  a  height  and  spread  of  boughs,  as  to 
sui^iy  the  place  of  the  oak,  and  are  preferable  to  the  before- 
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mentioned  fruit  trees.     Even  in  Italy,  Ihe  delicate  white  truffle 
is  reared  under  chestnut  trees. 

In  most  cases,  onk  leaves,  or,  at  leRst,  the  leaves  of  the  bom- 
beam,  are  to  be  had  in  the  iieij^hbourhood,  or,  at  least,  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles.  If,  however,  they  are  not,  whicb 
would  certainly  be  a  very  extraordinary  case,  a  small  plantation 
of  young  oaks  and  hornbeams,  that  are  not  too  weak,  must  be 
made  a  few  years  before,  in  a  corner  of  the  garden,  that  the  ne- 
cessary foliage  may  be  obtained  from  them ;  or  nurseries  of  both 
species  of  tree  be  raised  from  seeti,  that  there  may  be  a  pre- 
vious itupply  of  young  trees  for  planting  the  truffle  bed.  'Fliis, 
in  most  cases,  will  not  be  necessary,  as  the  young  trees  may  be 
obtained  in  the  environs.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  plant- 
ations of  truffles  in  large  gardens  is,  when  a  sufficiency  of  oak 
leaves  can  l>e  had,  not  different  from  similar  planiaiions  in 
pleasure  grounds,  only  the  earth  is  more  abundantly  mixed  with 
oak  leaves.  When  all  the  previous  preparations  have  been 
duly  made,  the  truffles  are  to  be  planted  in  the  same  way  that 
they  are  in  the  tall  timber  woods;  end  the  new  plantation  may 
be  somewhat  thicker  planted  with  young  oaks  and  hornbeams, 
GO  as  that  they  may  be  the  most  numerous,  viz.  in  the  proportion 
of  two  thirds  or  three  fourths.  This  trufHe  tied  must  also, 
every  autumn,  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  oak  leaves  about  a  foot 
thick,  that  the  enrth  may  by  degrees  impart  to  the  plantations  a 
large  quantity  of  the  matter  of  the  oak  tree.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, it  is  very  advantageous,  if,  instead  of  wood  earth,  pounded 
oak  bark,  or  spent  bark,  that  has  already  been  used  by  the 
tanners,  be  made  use  of;  nevertheless,  the  first  is  more  effica- 
cious, two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  it  having  more  efficacy  than 
when  the  whole  is  of  spent  bark.  But  a  heap  of  soil  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  bark  requires  a  longer  time 
than  the  usual  wood  earth  for  complete  decomposition,  and  for 
becoming  a  useful  earth.  It  is  necessary,  theiefore,  that  it 
should  l>e  prepared,  not  in  the  spring,  but  in  the  auiumQ  pre- 
ceding, thereby  to  give  it  more  time  to  moulder, 
.  The  trufHe  beds  made  in  gardens  requi'-e  constant  nttentton, 
lest  they  should  be  overshadowed  and  exhausted  by  high-grow- 
ing plants.  All  such  plants  must  therefore  be  early  removed ; 
but  the  kinds  of  grass  that  do  not  grow  too  thick  may  be  spared. 
The  truffle  plantation  must  occupy  the  lowest  situation  in  the 
garden,  that  it  may  not  suffer  from  drought;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  becomes  somewhat  dry,  it  requires  to  be  moistened  by  a 
moderate  watering.  Mun,  as  in  all  plantations  in  gardens, 
fields,  and  woods,  has  to  contend  with  many  sorts  of  animals,  which 
force  their  way  into  his  possessions,  and  contend  for  the  property 
which  he  has  assumed.  Truffles  are  also  sought  for  and  con- 
snined  by  many  animals ;  and  they  are  the  more  easily  detected 
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by  these  creatures,  as  they  betray  their  place  of  growth  by  th« 
smelt  which  they  diffuse  arouDd  them. 

In  B  lofly  wood,  inhabited  by  wild  swine,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
make  a  plantation  of  truffles ;  the  swine  would  easily  discover  and 
destroy  them,  especially  as  they  are  food  of  low  situations.  Red 
deer  and  roes,  which  scrape  out  and  eat  them,  are  less  danger- 
ous.  Where,  therefore,  many  red  deer  are  in  a  forest,  the  new 
plantation  must  be  secured  from  their  attacks  by  a  high  hedge. 
This  also  keeps  off  the  fox,  which  attacks  them  in  the  same 
manner ;  so  also  does  the  badger,  though  this  animal  is  become 
too  rare,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  to  do  much  damage ;  and,  if 
one  should  be  desirous  of  breaking  into  the  truffle  plantation,  it 
would  be  discovered  and  become  the  welcome  prey  of  the  game- 
keeper. More  dangerous  than  these  are  the  squirrels,  which 
■re  very  dexterous  in  scraping  up  the  tubers  and  eating  them : 
all  the  squirrels  which  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
truffle  plantations,  must  be  shot  Mice  also  seeV  truffles  that 
are  ripe,  at  which  time  they  betray  themselves  by  their  smelL 
If  the  plantation  be  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  the  mice  may  be 
poisoned,  which  in  one  that  is  not  hedged  about  cannot  be  done, 
Imt  the  game  should  be  destroyed.  Mice  live  in  woods  gene- 
rally on^  in  society ;  and,  by  a  little  attention,  may,  in  separate 
places,  be  easily  dug  out,  caught,  and  extirpated. 

The  security  of  truffles  Ls  combined  with  the  greater  difficul- 
ties in  pleasure-grounds,  which  usually  adjoin  the  open  fields, 
from  which  they  are  visited  by  field  mice.  Here,  catching  and 
poisoning  them  is  a  security  only  when,  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  oT  the  environs  can  be  freed  from  these  voracious 
animals.  Owls  and  crows  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  mice.  If 
these  birds,  especially  the  first,  can  be  habituated  to  dwell  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  truffle  plantations  (which,  through  com- 
plete protection,  it  is  easy  to  effect),  mice  will  not  be  able  to  do  any 
great  mischief,  at  least  not  greater  than  in  every  other  garden 
and  field  plantation.  Snails,  both  the  red  and  the  black  wood 
snails,  are  only  in  wet  weather  injurious  to  plantations  in  which 
the  truffles  lie  too  shallow,  or  rise  quite  above  the  surface. 
Worms  do  much  more  damage,  especially  in  such  truffle  plant- 
ations as  are  made  in  gardens  or  pleasure-grounds.  The  drawing 
here  of  worms  from  the  environs  cannot  bie  avoided,  as,  fr()m  the 
cover  of  leaves,  they  lie  warm  in  winter,  and,  from  the  quiet 
which  the  truffle  beds  enjoy,  are  not  disturbed  in  summer.  The 
larvae  of  many  species  of  beetle  (viz,  of  the  JUetolontha  Zler- 
m^tes  pinip^rda,  Af.  horl'icola,  M..solstitifklis,  A'pate  capucioa), 
the  maggots  of  several  flies,  scolopendrte,  millepedes,  &c., 
penetrate  the  truffles  in  all  directions,  give  them  a  bitter  taster 
and  often  are  the  cause  of  their  death.  That  new  plantations 
sometimes  fail  is  not  to  be  attributed  either  to  n.proce^s  thatia 
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defective,  or  to  the  impossibility  of  completing  a  good  one. 
These  worms  may  be  the  cause  that  all  labour  and  expense  were 
applied  in  vain.  That  plantations  wkich  are  new  are  the  most 
exposed  to  these  enemies  is  easy  to  be  explained.  ^The  earth  is 
noi  yet  sufficiently  penetrated  by  the  tannin  of  the  oak,  which 
is  offensive  to  these  kinds  of  insects,  and  drives  them  away. 
They  are  usually  brought  here  by  the  dung-earth,  especially 
when  it  contains  parts  that  ai'e  not  entirely  converted  into  soil. 
For  this  reason,  the  frequent  turning  of  the  heap  of  earth  is 
necessary.  If,  when  this  takes  place,  it  be  observed  that  many 
worms  nave  eatablished  themselves  in  it,  only  let  there  be 
mixed  in  it  some  unslaked  lime,  or  ashes  that  have  not  been 
lixiviated,  which  will  speedily  kill  these  animals.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  heap  must  be  strewed  with  a  thin  layer  of  lime  or 
ashes,  and  then  well  stirred.  The  earth  may  also,  some  time 
before  the  making  of  the  truffle  plantation,  be  shot  into  a  hot 
place,  and  be  completely  dried;  by  which  means  all  the  worms  . 
will  be  destroyed :  but,  in  this  case,  before  making  the  plant- 
ation, the  earth  must  be  sufficiently  moistened ;]  and,  from  the 
drying  which  it  has  undergone,  it  will  be  found  to  hare  lost  a 
considerable  part  of  its  efficacy  in  manuring. 

If,  by  accident  or  mistake,  the  first  planting  of  truffies  should 
not  succeed,  there  is  only  by  this  a  whole  or  half  a  year's  time 
lost;  but  the  bed  itself  has  gained,  since,  by  means  of  the  de- 
cayed oak  leaves,  a  richer  matter  has  been  imparted  to  the  earth, 
so  that  the  truffles  removed  to  it  in  the  succeeding  autumn  or 
spring  will  succeed  better  and  produce  greater  numbers.  It  Is 
advisable,  before  [he  repeated  planting  of  the  fungi,  to  dig  over 
the  place  destined  for  them  and  to  manure  it  well  with  oak 
leaves.  If  there  be  time  enough  from  the  moment  of  the  dis- 
covery  of  the  ftilure  of  the  plantation,  to  the  time  of  replanting 
it,  thU  manuring  with  oak  leaves  may  be  twice,  or  oftener, 
repented.  Too  much  matter  from  oak  trees  cannot  be  accumu- 
lated upon  the  plantation  ;  since  experience  informs  us  that  the 
taste  of  truffles  growing  wild  in  the  woods  is  more  delicate  and 
aromatic  in  proportion  as  tliey  have  stood  nearer  to  oak  trees, 
and  have  grown  in  their  shade.  The  same  experience  has  been 
repeated  in  the  case  of  artificial  plantations  of  truffles.  He 
who  bestows  much  diligence  and  great  care  upon  such  plant- 
ations will  secure  to  himself,  in  a  few  years,  a  rich  harvest  of 
well-tasted  tubers,  and  may  thank  the  author  of  this  small 
treatise  for  having  helped  him  to  obtain  them. 

[Our  readers  will  find  a  short  review  of  the  French  trans- 
lation of  this  work  in  our  first  Volume,  p.  S20;  and  some  ob- 
servations on  the  culture  of  the  truffle  in  Vol.  II.  p.  480.,  Vol. 
III.  p.  102.,  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  262.] 
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Art.  IV.  Floricullural  and  Botanical  Notice*  on  Kind*  of  Planit 
newlif  introduced  into  our  Gardent,  and  that  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kindt  of  IrUeretljjreviov*li^  extant  iii  them  ;  tuppiemenlary 
to  the  latett  Edition*  of  the  "  Enci/tiopadia  <jf  Plant*,"  and  ^ 
the  "  Horttt*  Brilanniciu." 

Curti*'*  Botanical  Magaxine  I  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plaid ;  S*.  Bd.  coloured,  S».  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jacluon  Hooker,  LL.D.,  Ac. 
Edjaard*'*  Botanical  Itegi*let  i  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

ei)(ht  platesi   4^.  cDloured,  S(.  plain.       Edited  by  Dr.  Liodley, 

Prorcwor  nf  Bntany  in  the  London  UniTersily. 
Snett't  British  Flower-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numberi,  each  containing 

four  plate* ;  34-  coloured,  2t.  Sd.  plain.     Edited  by  Duvid  Doa, 

Esq.,  ProfeMor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 

LinnKan  Society. 

ISL  C[.B'MATIS  l«m  MrliM  rPu.nu.flf  bM.  Ir.  p.  147 

•tu.  3  Siib6ld;j  D.  Dun    »tboU-i    1    or  Ut  Jn    r.O   Ifta    ISM    L   •.!    Swt.  Br.  a  |*M.  3H. 

"  This  plant  is  one  of  the  valuable  additions  tnade  to  our 
collections  by  Dr.  Siebold,  by  whom  it  was  iiitroditced  from 
Japan,  of  which  interesting  country  he  is  now  enf^fjed  in  the 
publication  of  a  complete  account  of  the  history,  social  state,  and 
natural  productions." 

"  The  present  plant,"  says  Professor  Don,  "  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  distinct  species ;  but,  after  a  most  carfeul 
comparison  with  the  ordinary  form  of  C.  fl6rida,  we  are  saiisfied 
of  its  being  only  a  variety  of  that  highly  ornamental  species. 
The  leaves  and  branches  are  rather  more  hairy,  and  the  petals 
suffused  with  violet  spots;  so  that  the  flower  has,  in  florists' 
latiguage,  a  dark  eye.  No  plant,  however,  possesses  stronger 
claims  to  n  place  in  the  flower-frnrden,  from  its  graceful  habit, 
and  from  the  size  and  beauty  nf  its  blossoms.  The  plant  thrives 
best  in  B  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  and  is  increased  by  layers." 
iStBt.  Br.  FL-Gard.,  Aug.) 

Caryaphj/llea. 

UXS.  LYCHNIS 
IKMa  •BuDfstoa  FIxA.  A  Iter.    Bunf>-i    tS     ipl    I)    ■    S    Chlu    18M    C    p.t    Botn^.3JM. 

Received  at  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  (where  it  flowered 
in  a  warm  open  border)  from  Mr.  Booth  of  Hamburg,  under 
the  name  here  adopted,  and  evidently  intended  to  commemorate 
the  services,  rendered  to  science  and  botany  in  particular,  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Bunge,  who  not  only  accompanied  Professor 
l.edebour  in  his  celebrated  travels  in  the  Altai,  but  was  attached 
to  the  Russian  mission  which  went  to  Pekin,  during  which  he 
collected  many  plants  in  the  north  of  China.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  L.  grandifliNra  Jacq.,  and  was  found  by  Dr.  Bunge  Id  a  garden 
at  Pexin.  (Bta.  Mag.,  Aug.) 
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.    etmt^Bt-taaUA    C  A     n    S   in    R    N.  Abu    MUD   B   •.!    Bat  i^  WIT. 

A  stolon iferous,  hsrdy,  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  smooth  ta^ier 
stem.  Among  the  last  seeds  sent  from  California  by  Mr.  Douglas 
were  some  of  this  plant.  It  is  much  larger  than  any  other  known 
species  of  Hos^ckia,  forming  a  stout  bush  about  3  ft.  high,  and 
multiplying  itself  readily  by  its  creeping  roots.  "  Although  its 
flowers  ore  unattractive,  it  farms  a  good  shrubbery  plant,  where 
it  is  desirable  to  give  the  appearance  of  undergrowth  qukkly  ; 
for  it  resembles  a  shrub  during  the  summer,  and  it  .spreads  so 
fast  as  soon  to  extend  far  beyond  its  original  station."  It  pro- 
duces abundance  of  seedj  in  August.  The  embryo  has  some- 
times three  cotyledons.     (Bot.  Meg.,  Aug.) 

US^  tUPPNUS 

'nmeolat  LimdL    fwtr^olcmnd    ^  ^    ic  9  nj  B.Y.P  CiUAnU  tlS31   S  Co  JM.itg.im. 

"  A  very  beautiful  perennial  lupine,  introduced  from  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  hitherto  but  litde 
known.  It  has  been  called  in  the  Society's  garden  a  dwarf 
"Liupinus  riwdtiris;  but  the  affinity  of  the  species  seetns  to  be  less 
with  Zf.  rivulariis  than  with  L.  nootkat^nsis,  for  it  has  nothing  of 
an  arborescent  habiL  The  decumbent  habit  of  this  species 
renders  it  well  suited  for  a  bed  in  a  flower-garden :  it  produces 
a  great  profusion  of  its  pale  many-coloured  flowers,  breathing 
the  sweet  perfume  of  the  field  bean  during  all  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  after  which  it  ripens  its  pods,  and  remains 
shabby  for  the  rest  of  the  year."    {Bot.  Heg.,  Aug.) 

OniTgrdceic. 

11B9.  CLA-RR/./«MDib-|dnD«v.  MA;  D.  S«i  in  5»(.  »-.  ;i..Oa^,  JT9,  i  Conf,  Vv-,  lUL  ilJIS. 
Sgwamimr:  C.  ItimabDUra  Aii«.  In  i/m*.  n.&ir.  ^IMr.,  I.  p-lUj  ZJwU.  Ail.  «(».,  1961. 

CoTttpdsitcE. 

'BUKVIA  FiKh  A  Her.    (InboniMiTor  A^AiwSKr.ortbc  UnlrniltTorDarpiL)     rBr.  fl^aud.  SBO. 
•cYitjt&uimiR  FIsX  t  Ut^.     |iildm.>iiUicnil     o     tl     I    *|ijii    Y    CalUbrau    US}    3   co   Swt. 

"  A  curious  genus  of  Comp6sitEe,  raised  from  seeds  received 
from  M.  De  Fischer,  director  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  recorded  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Catalogue  of 
Seeds  oi  that  garden  for  1K35."  It  is  a  native  of  the  Russian 
colony  of  Koss,  in  New  California,  and  is  nearly  related  to  the 
genus  Callichroa.     {Suit.  Br.  Fl.~Gard.,  Aug.) 

tj-icdcea. 

U3R  ABODOnE'NDRON  iUOa  uMnun  nr.  dDnaaamMm  Bal.  Sa^^OBa.-,  Jr&  Arit,  p.  n«I. 

Sgntu^mc :  a.  dnimnnHiim  ffaU. 

Mr.  Herbert  informed  Dr.  Lindley  that  the  old  white  variety 
of  R.  arbireum  is  hardy,  and  has  stood  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
in  the  garden  at  SpofTurth  ;  whence  Dr.  Lindley  infers  that  this 
variety  may  also  possess  the  same  quality.     {Bot.  Beg.,  Aug.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  1.     Covent  Garden  Market. 


It  month.  The  we»tber  bong  eenenlljr  fine  and  dr;,  all  npe  f 
_jt  ft  itMtdy  aod  nsuW  denHud,  u  pnca  which  amy  be  cooaidt 
DenthiK  to  the  growers.  Since  mj  Ian  report,  we  haf«  cxperieDced  two  *erj 
hi^  winds,  and  soine  eonuderable  thowen  of  rain :  the  rorater  hare  caused  m 
great  influx  of  commoo  apidet  and  pears,  bbwn  fnMn  the  treea,  which  have 
been  literallj  given  away,  and  had  the  efl^  of  temporaritr  de|»emng  the- 
nurket ;  otherwise^  the  ordinary  fruits  of  the  season  b^ng  in  danand  would 
have  been  coniidenbly  higher  in  prices.  Cherriea  wereniHch  damaged  hy  the 
wind  >nd  rain ;  raspberries  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  same  cause. 
Early  summer  pears  have  not  been  rery  plentiful,  nor  have  qiptes  been  furnished 

a  abundantly,  in  a  general  way.  Of  wall  fruit  we  have  as  yet  but  little,  nor 
e  crop  generally  good.  Vegetables  genenjly  are  in  supply  quite  equal  to 
the  demand :  the  prospect  for  them  is  promising.  Potatoes  have  been  exceU 
lent,  and  conttuue  to  be  supplied  abundantly.  —  C.  G.  M.    Aug.  E4l  1 837. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Seriet  ofArticlei  on  the  Insects  ntotl  injuriout  to  Cultiva' 
tort.  By  J.  O.  Westwoob,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London. 

No.  8.    Tbb  shall  Ermine  Mora. 

The  injuries  to  which  our  fruit  trees  are  subject  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  kinds: — 1st,  those  by  which  the  young  shoots 
and  buds  are  destroyed;  Sdlyi  those  by  which  tne  leaves  are 
affected  or  consumed ;  3d1y,  those  by  which  the  fruit,  in  a  more 
or  less  mature  state,  is  destroyed  ;  and,  4thly,  those  by  which  the 
bark  is  damaged.  Perhaps  the  second  of  these  injuries  is  of 
the  most  ordinary  occurrence,  and  of  the  greatest  extent ;  for  it 
must  often  necessarily  happen,  that,  should  the  fruit  remain  unat- 
tacked,  the  destruction  of  the  leaves  will  prevent  its  coming  to 
due  perfection. 

Of  the  leaf-destroyers,  the  most  injurious  species  are  those 
which  live  in  society,  enclosing  themselves  in  a  common  web, 
which  they  either  enlarge  from  time  to  time,  or  quit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  larger  domicile,  in  a  situation  where  they  can 
obtain  a  more  abundant  supply  of  food  than  in  that  which  they 
have  left,  "niere  are  many  species  of  these  webbed  caterpillars; 
and  tJieir  effect  is  sometimes  so  extensive,  that  not  only  is  the  fo- 
liage completely  consumed,  but  the  fruit  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  branches  enveloped  in  so  strong  a  tissue  of  webbing,  that 
the  young  shoots,  which  the  tree  may  possibly  possess  the  power 
of  throwing  out,  are  impeded  in  their  growth,  and  unable  to  force 
themselves  through  the  web  with  which  the  branch  is  enveloped. 
The  apple  tree  appears  to  be  more  especially  liable  to  this 
specifes  of  injury.  At  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  July 
last,  I  observed  this  devastation  carried  to  a  lamentable  extent 
in  the  apple  trees  with  which  the  road  sides  between  Abbeville 
and  Paris  are  planted,  and  which  for  miles  were  completely  de- 
foliated. The  branches  were  covered  with  webs,  and  not  the 
least  portion  of  green  was  to  be  seen ;  the  webs  were  suspended 
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from  tlie  branches  in  festoons  reachins  to  the  ground,  whicfa, 
beneath  the  tree,  appeared  carpeted  with  silk,  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  incurious  pas- 
senger. Some  kinds  of  apples,  however,  as  well  as  the  pear 
trees,  escaped.  It  appeared,  indeed,  surprising,  that  certain  trees 
should  be  untouched,  whilst  the  rest  were  so  completely  de- 
stroyed that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  have  strength 
to  throw  out  fresh  shoots.  This  fact,  however,  depending  upon 
the  nice  discrimination  in  the  taste  of  the  insects,  might  be  bene- 
ficially employed,  by  inducing  the  planting  of  those  varieties 
which  appear  to  be  most  unpalatable  to  these  destructive  crea- 
tures. M.  Audouin,  in  one  of  his  lectures*  delivered  this 
season  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  adverted  to  this  circumstance, 
and  regretted  that  the  old  law  commanding  the  inhabitants  to 
uncaterpiltar  (^icheniQer)  the  trees  had  been  sufiered  to  fall  into 
disuse. 

I  at  first  considered  that  this  mischief  had  been  done  by  the 
caterpillars  of  the  barred  tree  lackey  moth  (Clisioc^mpa  cas- 
tr^nsis),  which,  during  the  preceding  month  of  June,  had  been 
very  numerous  on  the  apple  and  some  other  trees  at  Ham- 
mersmith ;  but  M.  V.  Audouin  informed  me  that  it  was  the 
Yponomei^ta  pad^lla,  or  small  ermine  moth  of  the  English  col- 
lectors, that  had  attacked  these  trees ;  and,  since  my  return,  I 
have  ascertained  A-om  Mr.  Bainbridge,  and  some  others,  that 
this  moth  has  been  very  injurious  upon  the  apple  trees  round 
London.  Fortunately,  however,  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  on 
its  injurious  propensities  being  far  less  extensive  in  this  countn' 
than  in  France;  for  never  did  I  witness  in  this  country  such 
wholesale  devastation  as  that  exhibited  by  the  apple  trees  be- 
tween Paris  and  Abbeville,  mentioned  above. 

Family,  Yponomeutidn  SUphau.     So  named  from  the  tvpical  genua. 
GenuB,  Yponomeuta  Fabriaiu;  evidently  derived  from  the  Gr^k  word  hapo- 

jutmot   (feeding    Becretl;,   or   a  burrow);    baviog  alluBion   to   the    web- 

qnonine  habit*  of  the  csteipillara. 
Syn.  of  the  genus,  /^laltt'oa  Tinea  p.  Zmn. ;   Ennfnea  Haworii ;  N^gmia 

Speciei,  Yponomeitta  pad^lla.  (^  So  named  from  Prtkuua  PUui,  or  bird  cherry, 

one  of  the  trees  upon  which  it  occaiionally  feeds.) 
Byn.  Phalie^  Tinea pad^la  Limxtai  Ennfnea  pUi  Haworth.  {Fig.  117.: 

y  of  the  natural  licei  and  e  the  iBnie  magnified,  with  the  wingi  expanded.) 


■  I  attended  seTera!  of  these  lectures  (Che  entire  coui'se  of  which  consistsd 
of  about  &(iy,  in  which  the  profeseor  eapeciBlly  treated  upon  the  insects 
injurious  to  v^etation)  ;  and  I  naa  gratified  at  observinj  the  considerable 
number  and  respectability  of  the  audience,  whose  interest  in  the  subject 
was  evinced  by  the  copious  notes  made  by  many  of  them.  Several  lacties 
were  amongst  the  number. 
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Anterior  wings  ordinarily  of  a  leaden  white^  with  about  thirty 
remote  minute  black  spots,  disposed  somewhat  regularly  in  loti- 
gitudinal  rows,  but  on  the  hinder  margin  they  are  more  irre- 
gular, and  tend  to  a  transverse  disposition :  cilia  livid.  Pos- 
terior wings  lead-K;oloured :  cilia  rather  paler.  Extremely 
variable :  some  examples  having  the  ground  of  the  anterior  wings 
white;  others  with  the  costa  hvid,  and  the  inner  margin  white; 
some  with  a  livid  or  pale  lead-coloured  central, cloud;  others, 
again,  entirely  of  a  pale  or  deep  lead  colour ;  and  all  interme- 
diate shades  occur :  the  number  of  spots  also  varies.  (Stephens 
Ilbtst.  Brit.  Ent.  Lepid.,  voL  iv.  p.  243.) 

The  caterpillar  {fig.  117.,  g,  rather  magnified)  of  this  moth 
is  of  an  ashy  white  colour,  with  a  brownish  head,  and  a 
number  of  small  black  spots,  of  which  the  largest  form  a  series 
on  each  side  of  l^e  body.  It  has  sixteen  feet,  the  three 
anterior  pairs  hettig  articulated,  and  attached  to  the  three  an- 
teny  segments.  The  four  following  pairs  are  membranaceous, 
blse,  ventral  l^;s ;  and  the  terminal  pair  anal,  and  also  mem- 
branaceous. They  are  below  the  middle  size,  and  the  body 
is  smooth.  In  regard  to  the  predilection  of  this  caterpillar  for 
any  particular  kind  of  food,  I  have  already  noUced  that  only 
some  kinds  of  apples  were  affected ;  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able, because  its  principal  food  (whence  its  specific  name  is  de< 
rived)  is  the  bird  cherry,  although  the  white  thorn  is  also  even 
more  sul^ect  to  its  attacks ;  whole  hedges  being  sometimes  en- 
tirely deroliated  in  summer,  and  covered  with  webs.  The  re- 
mark of  De  Geer  and  Reaumur  {MSmoites,  torn  ii  m^m.  viii. 
p.  324<.),  that  caterpillars,  in  general,  prefer  that  particular  kind  of 
plant  upon  which  they  were  produced,  will  enable  us  in  some 
measure  to  account  for  this  predilection ;  but,  unless  we  suppose 
that  the  parent  moth  always  chooses,  in  like  manner,  the  kind  of 
tree  upon  which  it  had  fed  whilst  in  the  caterpillar  state  for  the 
reception  of  its  eggs,  we  can  hardly  account  for  the  fact,  that  in 
one  situation  the  white  thorn  alone  is  attacked,  and  the  fruit 
trees  untouched ;  whilst  in  another  it  is  only  one  kind  of  apple 
tree  that  is  injured. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  this  insect,  that  it  is  not 
only  social  in  the  caterpillar  state  (j^.  1 16.  a),  but  that  it  retains 
its  sociality  during  the  period  of  its  pupation  (£),  the  cocoons 
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being  formed  within  the  web  which  had  served  (or  the  abode  of 
the  caterpillars.  These  webs  are  quitted  from  time  to  time,  and 
new  encampments  established  at  short  distances  from  each  other; 
hence,  each  brood  constructs  several  webs  in  the  course  of  its 
caterpillar  state;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  caterpillars  do 
not  quit  their  webs  to  feed,  but  onl}'  eat  such  leaves  as  are  en- 
closed in  each  web.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  colony 
varies  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred;  and,  hence,  the  more 
numerous  the  colony,  the  more  frequently  is  a  change  of  resi- 
dence required.  These  webs  consist  of  a  great  number  of 
threads  not  unlike  spider  webs,  arranged  somewhat  irregularly, 
but  sufficiently  loose  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  be  seen  through 
the  covering.  The  caterpillars  eat  only  the  parenchyma  of  tne 
upper  side  of  the  leaf;  they  also  arrange  their  threads  Longi- 
tudinally, each,  apparently,  having  a  thread  of  its  own,  along 
which  it  moves  either  backwards  or  foi-wards  without  disturbing 
its  neighbours,  which,  when  in  repose,  are  arranged  side  by  side. 
The  larger-sized  nests  include  several  of  the  smaller  branches 
or  twigs  with  their  leaves ;  and  some  parts  are  of  a  firmer  tex- 
ture than  the  rest,  apparently  for  resisting  the  wet.  When  the 
Earenchyma  of  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  enclosed  in  the  web 
ave  been  consumed,  the  nest  is  abandoned,  and  a  new  one 
made,  enclosing  a  fresh  bunch  of  twigs,  e'ach  of  the  caterpillars 
spinning  a  considerable  number  of  threads;  and  thus,  each 
colony  constructs  as  many  as  six  or  eight  distinct  webs,  dis- 
figuring the  tree,  especially  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  are 
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many  societies  established  upon  it.  The  leaves,  thus  half  con- 
santed)  wither  up,  as  well  as  the  young  branches,  for  want  of 
support,  and  the  tree  assumes  the  appearance  of  having  been 
entirely  scorched  up  with  6i-e.  The  caterpillars  rarely  quit  their 
nests;  but,  when  alarmed  or  disturbed,  they  endeavour  to  make 
their  escape  by  spinning  a  long  thread,  and  dropping  to  the 
ground.  When  touched,  also,  they  writhe  about  with  great 
activity,  and  will  run  backwards  nearly  as  fast  as  forwards. 

When  full  grown,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  each  cater- 
pillar encloses  itself  in  a  long  and  nearly  cylindrical  cocoon  of 
white  silk  (j^.  117.  ti),  of  a  leathery  consistence;  and  these 
cocoons  are  arranged  side  by  side  at  one  end  of  the  nest,  forming 
a  mass  not  unlike,  only  considerably  larger  than,  a  mass  of  ants' 
eggs,  as  thecocoonsofthe  ant  are  commonly  called.  As  the  whole 
of  a  colony  has  been  reared  ft-om  one  brood  of  eggs,  it  is  gene- 
rally the  case  that  the  entire  number  commence  the  construction 
of  their  cocoons  at  the  same  time,  and  the  whole  are  generally 
completed  in  the  same  day.  In  this  cocoon,  the  insect  imme- 
diately undergoes  its  change  to  the  chrysalis  state  (j^.  117.  c); 
and  its  chrysalis,  which  does  not  materially  difier  from  those  of 
other  small  lepidopterous  insects,  is  of  a  shining  chestnut  colour. 
It  differs,  however,  fiom  the  chrysalides  of  the  teaf-rolters,  in  want- 
ing the  tranverse  series  of  hooka  with  which  the  abdominal  fig- 
ments of  the  latter  chrysalides  are  furnished ;  and  hence,  when, 
at  the  expiration  of  about  twenty  days,  the  perfect  insect  is  ready 
to  come  forth,  the  Insect  being  unable  to  work  the  chrysalis  out 
of  the  cocoon,  the  escape  of  the  Imago  is  effected  within  the  latter, 
and  the  moth,  with  its  wings  in  an  unexpanded  state,  makes  its 
way  out  of  one  end  of  the  cocoon,  after  which  its  wings  soon 
spread  to  their  full  size. 

The  perfect  insects,owingto  their  very  conspicuous  appearance, 
and  their  great  numbers,  are  to  be  observed  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance flying  over  the  trees  of  hedges.  In  this  state,  their 
only  object  Is  to  perpetuate  their  kind.  The  manner  in  which 
the  e^s  are  deposited,  and  the  young  caterpillars  developed,  ap- 
pears nrst  to  have  Ijeen  noticed  by  Mr.  Major  {Treatise,  p.  61.) ; 
but  subsequently,  with  more  precision,  by  Mr.  Lewis  {Tratis. 
Ent.  Soc.,  i.  p.  22.).  The  former  writer  states  that,  on  the  29lh 
of  July,  he  found  the  parent  coating  her  eggs  over,  which  she 
appeared  just  to  have  been  depositing,  with  gummy  matter 
(employing  her  tail  in  the  operation),  which,  when  dry,  forms  a 
thin  shell  or  scale,  about  the  eighth  of  an  Inch  in  diameter.  On 
the  19th  of  October,  on  examining  the  scale,  he  found  twenty- 
six  caterpillars  existing,  which  he  was  persuaded  had  never  left 
their  abode,  as  at  that  time  all  the  parts  were  completely  shut 
up,  and,  indeed,  the  edges  of  the  scale  were  fast  cemented  to  the 
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branch.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  they  may  derive  lonie  little 
support  Trom  the  Bap  of  the  branch  under  the  shell  or  covering 
where  they  reside ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  never  emerge 
from  their  birthplace  to  obtain  food,  or  form  any  additional  re- 
sidence, till  they  are  influenced  by  the  warmth  in  the  following 
spring :  — Mr.  Lewis  takes  up  the  observation  where  it  bad  been 
lefi  by  Mr,  Major,  and  states  that,  about  the  time  that  the  trees 
are  coming  into  leaf,  the  caterpillars  make  their  escape ;  but  they 
do  notrommence  spinning  webs  immediately  :  they  cannot  yet  eat 
the  epidermis  of  Uie  leaves,  and  they  require  some  protection 
from  the  cold  end  rain,  which  their  tender  frames  are  not  yet 
fitted  to  endure :  to  e£Fect  this  they  mine  into  the  leaves,  ea  ting 
the  cellular  tissue  only,  and  leaving  the  epidermis  untouched. 
Having  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  devour  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves, 
they  make  their  way  out ;  and  the  anxious  gardener,  who  has 
hitherto  only  observed  the  brownness  of  the  leaves  caused  by  the 
mining,  but  which  is  by  him  attributed  to  the  withering  blast 
of  an  easterly  wind,  is  astonished  when  he  perceives  myriads  of 
caterpillars  swarming  on  his  trees,  and  proceeding  with  alarming 
rapidity  in  their  devastating  course.  The  fact  of  their  mining 
sufficiently  explains  the  reason  of  their  sudden  appearance:  tt 
shows  how  one  day  not  a  single  caterpillar  may  be  visible  on  the 
trees,  and  the  next  they  may  be  swarming  with  larvce,  of  so 
large  a  size  as  to  rebut  the  idea  of  their  having  been  recently 
hatched. 

For  the  destruction  of  these  insects,  various  plans  have  been 
recommended.  Mr.  Major  says  that  nothing  more  is  required 
than  the  application  of  strong  soapsuds  forcibly  applied  with 
the  engine,  so  as  to  break  the  web,  that  the  suds  may  reach  the 
insects.  Where  the  trees  are  not  much  infested,  gather  the  webs 
including  the  caterpillars,  t^  hand,  and  destroy  them  in  any  way 
most  convenient.  Care  should,  however,  in  these  cases,  b« 
taken  to  kill,  and  not  merely  to  disturb,  the  caterpillars.  Mr. 
Lewis  suggests  the  picking  off  and  burning  of  the  leaves  whilst 
the  caterpillars  are  in  the  mining  state;  the  presence  of  the 
insects  being  indicated  by  the  blighted  outward  appearance  of 
the  leaf;  but  prevention  is  always  better  than  cure,  and  it  seems 
to  me  easier,  as  well  as  more  advantageous,  to  destroy  t^e  moths 
as  soon  as  they  are  produced,  and  before  they  have  had  time  to 
deposit  their  eggs.  The  generally  simultaneous  appearance  of 
the  entire  brood  in  the  winged  state,  together  with  the  very  con- 
spicuous appearance  of  the  moth,  will  render  this  a  matter  of 
great  facility.  A  sheet  may  be  laid  beneath  the  branches  in  the 
daytime,  which  should  then  be  sharply  struck  with  a  stick ;  when 
the  moths,  which  at  that  time  are  sluggish,  will  fall  into  the  sheet* 
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and  may  be  easily  destroyed ;  and  the  destruction  of  one  moth 
will  thus  prevent  the  injuries  arising  from  one,  if  not  several, 
col<Hiie8  of  caterpillars  in  the  following  season. 


Art.  II.     Some  Account  ofOardent  and  ike  State  of  Gardening  in 

the  County  of  Durham.     By  J.  B.  W. 

{Continued  from  p.  203) 

Darlington  is  a  thriving  town,  a  few  miles  on  the  Durham 
side  of  the  Tees,  which  river  separates  the  counties  of  Durham 
and  York.  Its  prosperity  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
coal  trade,  for  which  it  is  a  central  d6p6t,  being  connected  by  a 
railway  with  Wilton  Park  colliery  and  the  port  of  Stockton,  and 
by  another  railway  with  a  vili^ze  called  Croft,  whence  an  ex- 
tensive district  is  supplied  with  fuel.  Several  bruiches  of  manu- 
facture are  likewise  carried  on  at  Darlington,  but  not  to  any 
great  exteuL 

Many  of  the  principal  merchants  and  bankers  have  villas  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  to  some  of  which  neat  gardens  are 
attached.  One  of  the  best  of  these  belongs  to  Jos^h  Pease,  Esq., 
jun.,  M.P.  This  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  of  whose  creed  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  leading  prin- 
ciple to  abjure  the  "  glitter  and  glare  of  ornament ; "  and  the 
influence  of  this  principle  is  as  visible  in  the  absence  of  archi- 
tectural embellishment  from  the  exferior  of  their  buildings,  as  it 
is  in  the  simplicity  and  neatness  of  thetr  dress.  AH  the  msnsitms 
that  I  have  seen  belonging  to  gentlemen  of  this  persaasion  have 
a  great  similarity  of  character  :  they  are  plain  brick  structures, 
with,  in  most  cases,  an  equally  plain  porticd  at  the  chief  entrance, 
and  generally  having  roses  and  other  flowering  shrubs  trained  up 
the  walls.  Mr,  Fease'shouse  and  grounds  occupy  an  angle  formed 
by  thejuDction  of  two  public  roads,  which  constitute  the  boundary 
line  on  two  sides :  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  however, 
considerable  skill  is  displayed  in  the  laying  out  of  this  circum- 
scribed space,  particularly  in  placing  the  plantations  so  as  effec- 
tually to  hide  the  view  of  the  adjoining  town,  and  in  causing  the 
paddocks  in  front  of  the  house  to  assume  something  of  a  park- 
Like  character,  by  judicious  planting,  and  the  absence  of  con- 
spicuous fencest  On  the  lawn,  among  many  of  the  less  common 
varieties  of  Qu^rcus,  Ciatee'gus,  &c.,  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  fern-leaved  beech,  which  appears  to  keep  pace  in  growth  with 
the  common  species.  The  hot-houses  stand  at  the  back  of  the 
lawn,  between  the  mansion  and  the  kitchen-garden.  Stove  plants 
are  grown  in  one,  and  in  the  other  is  the  best  collection  of  pelar- 
goniums I  have  yet  seen  in  the  north  j  but,  as  the  roofs  of^  these 
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bouses  are  loHier  than  common,  and  have  vines  traioed  upon  the 
rafters,  they  are  not  well  adapted  for  the  cuUivalion  of  planto; 
neither  do  the  vines  seem  to  succeed  well.  Some  variously 
formed  beds  in  front  of  end  about  these  houses  constitute  the 
flower-garden,  in  which  there  is  a  good  selection  of  berbaceous 
plants,  and  an  excellent  assortment  of  calcet^arias,  dahlias, 
and  pansies.  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  ^rdener,  is  an  inveterate 
bybridiser,  and  has  raised  several  distinct  and  superior  varieties 
of  these  flowers,  and  also  of  pelargoniums  and  petunias. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  (whicb  is  separated  from  the  flower  de- 
partment by  a  screen  of  trees  and  shrubs),  there  is  a  wall  of 
fine  young  peach  trees,  which,  when  I  saw  them  (June  20.), 
were  just  recovering  frtmi  the  blighting  influence  of  the  late  un- 
paralleled spring.  The  soil  excavated  from  a  pond  ccntignous 
to  the  flower-garden  has  been  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
formation  of  a  small  mound,  upon  the  top  of  which  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson has  constructed  an  exceedingly  pretty  moss-house. 

At  West  Lodge,  late  the  Resideiice  of  J,  Backhouse,  Es^.,  the 
pleasure-ground  is,  for  a  suburban  place,  extensive;  and  the 
trees  it  contains  bear  marks  of  greater  age  than  those  usually  seen 
at  such  places.  The  mansion,  too,  looks  more  ancient  than  any 
of  the  surrounding  villas ;  and  the  whole  place  has  an  expression 
of  solitude,  which  a  visitor  feels  more  forcibly  from  its  proximity 
to  a  bustling  and  populous  town.  A  large,  but  most  unomamental, 
green-house  stands  in  a  comer  of  this  lawn ;  and  joining  this 
house,  at  one  end,  there  is  a  sort  of  home-made  aviary,  one 
division  of  which  has  been  clumsily  metamorphosed  into  a 
plant-house.  But  the  green-house,  although  so  uninviting  in  'as 
exterior,  contained,  at  the  period  of  my  visit  (June  20.),  a  large 
collection  of  calceolarias  most  superiorly  cultivated  :  in  fact, 
previously  to  my  seeing  these  plants  I  had  no  conception  of  the 
perfection  to  which  the  calceolaria  might  be  brought  by  care  and 
skill.  The  general  collection  of  green-house  planU  is  respectable ; 
and,  among  them,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  beautiful  light- 
coloured  salpiglossis,  called  there  S.  striata.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  pleasure-ground,  a  square  plot  (formerly  the  kitchen- 
garden)  is  laid  out  as  a  geometrical  flower-garden  ;  but  the  beds 
do  not  exhibit  much  variety  or  elegance  of  form.  The  divisions 
between  the  beds  are  of  gravel,  with  box  edgings.  Herbaceous 
plants  occupy  most  of  these  beds ;  a  few,  however,  are  planted 
with  flowering  shrubs,  as  roses  and  fuchsias;  and  others  are 
devoted  to  bulbs,  which  are  succeeded  by  dahlias  or  annuals. 
There  is  a  small  vinery  in  tliis  department,  which  is  fltted  up  for 
the  reception  of  plants  in  winter :  vines  are  also  grown  in  the 
large  green-bouse ;  but,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  similar  places, 
the  fruit  they  produce  is  not  very  good. 

In  the  melon-ground  I  noticed  a  fine-looking  variety  of  cucum- 
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ber,  called  somebody's  wliite-spined.     Of  melons,  the  Egyptian 
green-fleshed  is  preferred  to  all  others. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  (which  stands  behind  the  flower-garden 
and  the  melon-ground)  a  highly  picturesque  Swiss  cottage  has 
lately  been  erected  for  the  gardener,  Mr.  Lawson. 

The  mansion  is  well  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle  ^^op^t  '^^g^^Z, 
looking  to  the  east,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Cleveland    _^      . 
Hills  over  the  intervening  vale.  Here  there  is  a  very  pretty  lawn     ''•^'"'"^ 
in  front  of  the  house,  but  no  regular  flower-garden ;  and  the  T^    ■'Vl 
kitchen-garden  is  merely  a  narrow  slip ;  it,  however,  can  boast 
of  a  wall  of  the  best  peach  and  apricot  trees  that  I  have  seen  for 
some  years. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  lost-mentioned  place,  and  pos- 
sessing similar  natural  advantages,  is  Polam  Hill,  the  residence  of 
another  of  the  Messrs.  Backhouse.  But  the  grounds  at  this  place, 
in  defiance  of  their  natural  capabilities,  exhibit  a  wretched  per- 
version of  taste,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  a  total  absence  of  taste, 
in  the  laying  out.  Seen  from  a  slightly  raised  grass  terrace  on 
the  south  front,  the  pleasure-ground  greatly  resembles  a  game- 
cover,  in  which  the  trees  have  been  planted  "  without  end  or 
aim,"  except  for  producing  shelter.  The  terrace  is  continued 
along  the  east  front;  and  a  gravel  walk  leading  from  it  descends 
by  a  few  steps  into  a  small  geometrical  flower-garden  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mansion.  The  kitchen-garden  here  is  of  a  good 
size,  and  two  hot-houses  in  it  contain  the  best-managed  vines 
that  have  come  under  my  observation  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 
Darlington.  These  houses  are  heated  by  hot  water,  and,  in  winter, 
are  filled  with  pelargoniums  and  other  flowering  plants,  in  the 
culture  of  which  Mr.  Byears,  the  gardener,  is  said  to  excel. 

When  the  convenience  and  cheapness  of  fuel  are  considered, 
it  is  rather  a  matter  of  susprise  that  the  forcing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  so  little  practised  round  Darlington.  Not  one  of 
the  four  gardens  above  described  contains  a  peach-house;  nor 
does  the  grape  appear  to  form  part  of  the  dessert  earlier  than  the 
endof  Juneor  the  beginning  of  July.  Floriculture,  in  its  many- 
coloured  mantle,  is  decidedly  in  greater  favour  than  its  more 
substantial  relative,  horticulture,  although  its  claims  to  our  con- 
sideration are  unquestionably  of  a  much  weaker  character.  I  do 
not  sympathise  in  taste  with  that  celebrated  personage  who  ex- 
claimed, "  Of  all  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  give  me  the  cauli- 
flower ;"  still  the  immense  importance  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
as  articles  of  subsistence,  leaving  out  of  view  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  they  aflord  us,  assuredly  demands  for  them  the  highest 
rank  in  our  estimation. 

August,  1837. 
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Ait.  III.     Oh  acdimatituig  exotU  PlanU  in  Br'uith  Gardeiu, 
By  N.  M.  T. 

NoTwiTUSTANDitia  the  small  prof^ress  that  has  been  made 
in  acclimatising  exotics,  it  is  evident  that  a  numerous  class  of 
these  plants,  when  in  proper  condition,  are  capable  of  bearing 
the  severity  of  our  winters.  Of  this  fact,  the  grext  numbers 
that  Burrive  the  first  winter  after  planting  out  affiird  a  most 
convincing  proof;  and,  by  paying  a  little  attention  to  the  subject, 
we  find  that  those  that  die  are  destroyed  by  the  shortness 
of  otir  summer,  rather  than  the  severity  of  our  winter.  We 
often  find  a  plant  that  has  stood  several  hard  winters  cut  off 
in  one  that  is  comparatively  mild ;  and,  therefore,  its  death  must 
be  attributed  to  the  condition  of  the  plant,  not  to  the  great 
d^ree  of  cold  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

At  midsummer,  I  planted  out  several  sorts ;  all  of  them  had 
completed  their  growth  for  the  season ;  consequendy,  they  had 
the  rest  of  the  summer  to  ripen  their  wood,  and  form  vigorous 
buds  for  next  season.  Tliose  planted  out  a  year  sooner  are 
in  a  verr  different  condition :  tbey  have  merely  begun  to  grow, 
and  will  scarcely  have  completed  their  growth  before  winter ; 
it  will  therefore  be  found  that  their  shoots  are  green,  full  of  sap, 
and  altogether  unable  to  resist  any  degree  of  cold.  If  they  are 
not  completely  killed  by  the  first  frost,  their  shoots  will  be 
destroyed  to  a  few  of  the  first-formed  buds,  which  will  make  an 
effort  to  expand,  until  the  tree  is  completely  worn  ouL  Two 
or  three  years,  according  to  circumsUnces,  will  put  an  end  to 
this  stunted  existence.  That  many  plants,  when  planted  out, 
will  perish,  even  under  the  best  management,  is  evident ;  still 
I  consider  the  rapid  decline  of  many  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  attributed  to  the  treatment  they  receive.  At  the  approach 
of  winter,  while  yet  green  and  full  of  sap,  they  are  cooped 
up  in  some  sort  of  covering ;  where,  in  a  close,  putrid,  rotting 
atmosphere,  ready  for  every  frost,  they  are  compelled  to 
remain  (should  they  survive)  until  spring.  On  the  first  few 
fine  days  that  may  then  occur,  the  covering  is  pardy  or  wholly 
removed ;  lest  its  shelter  should  induce  the  plants  to  precede 
the  season.  A  plant  thus  deprived  of  protection,  when  it  is 
most  necessary  to  its  existence,  has  its  juices  chilled  and  stag- 
nated ;  the  bursting  bud,  or  young  shoot,  is  destroyed  ;  and  the 
plant,  thus  checked  in  its  vegetation,  is  left  to  produce  a  few 
green  and  feeble  shoots,  late  in  autumn.  Yet  a  plant,  so 
plwnly  destroyed  by  its  treatment  in  spring,  is  calmly  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  deaths  occasioned  by  the  severity  of  the 
sncceeding  winter.  But  this  treatment  ought  not,  in  every  case, 
to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  gardener :  hu  empltwer  is  often 
altogether  to  blame.      The    unsightly  objects  of^  protection 
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become  unbearable  eyesores  in  sprinff;  and,  as  such,  they  must 
be  removed,  at  whatever  risk.  Ine  gardener,  who  is  thus 
compelled  to.  expose  his  plants,  is  often  doomed  to  find  those  he 
left  rich  in  foliage,  a  putrid  wreck. 

If  such  a  practice  so  materially  shortens  the  duration  of 
tender  plants,  might  not  one  more  natural  do  much  to  avert 
such  a  calamity  ?  As  many  of  them  are  able  to  withstand  our 
winters,  protection,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  severity,  is 
unnecessary.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  call  them 
into  early  and  vigorous  action,  and  thereby  to  lengthen  the 
duration  of  summer,  so  that  they  may  be  able  completely  to 
establish  themselves  before  winter.  To  accomplish  this,  ] 
would  extend  the  winter  protection  to  the  roots  and  stems  only ; 
and  withold  the  rest  until  early  in  the  spring.  Exotics  naturally 
commence  growing  much  sooner  than  our  climate,  without 
some  artifice,  will  admit.  Protection,  applied  at  the  time  they 
are  thus  excited,  must  be  extremely  grateful,  and  in  some 
it  will  act  like  spring.  Instead  of  being  removed  as  the  season 
advances,  such  protection  ought  to  be  augmented,  and  every 
stimulus  applied  and  continued,  until  summer  be  finally  esta- 
blished, and  a  recurrence  of  hard  weather  out  of  the  question. 
Plants  thus  forwarded  would  be  able  to  make  the  most  of  every 

fleam  of  summer,  and  would  be  ready  to  retire  to  rest  at  its 
ecline. 
■Such  a  system  of  protection  would  be  attended  with  splendid 
results,  were  the  portable  glass  structures  that  you  have  bo 
often  recommended  in  general  use:  nothing,  but  our  bigoted 
adherence  to  that  which  it,  could  so  long  have  kept  them  from  ' 
occupying  the  station  that  they  must  some  day  hold  in  the 
establishment  of  the  horticulturist.  A  fixed  peach-house  or 
vinery  wilt  probably  be  as  great  a  curiosity  in  the  next  century 
as  a  curvilinear  one  would  have  been  in  the  lasL  Who  would 
raise  an  expensive  fixed  structure,  that  could  be  used  only  half 
the  year,  when  a  portable  one  would  cost  less,  and  might  be 
employed  to  advantage  every  day  ?  When  such  a  revolution 
takes  place,  it  must  be  a  death-blow  to  curvillnears ;  for,  with  all 
their  docility,  I  do  not  think  they  could  be  adapted  to  the 
migratory  system.  I  am  not  by  any  means  hostile  to  curvilinear 
houses :  I  know  them  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  many 
things,  according  to  the  present    mode ;   and,  were  I  a  pro- 

firietor  regardless  of  expense,  and  anxious  for  something  to 
ook  at,  I  should  most  probably  raise  one  with  more  curves 
than  ever  graced  yours  at  Bayswater.  But,  were  I  to  erect 
what  I  consider  would  be  most  useful,  1  would  not  think  of 
building  a  fixed  glass  structure  for  plants  of  any  sort. 

I  have  by  me  plans  of  several  of  my  proposed  movable 
structures ;  and,  if  you  think  that  they  can  interest  any  of  your 
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readers,  they  are  at  your  service.  [We  shall  be  ezceedingty 
glad  to  receive  these  plans.] 

Should  my  remarks  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper  meet 
your  approbation,  I  hope  that,  in  more  forcible  language,  you 
will  press  them  on  the  attention  of  your  readers:  there  is 
something  in  the  present  practice  radically  wrong. 

Foikstone,  August  4.  1637. 


Abt.  IV.  On  the  Propagation  of  the  Pine  and  Fir  Tribe,  and  other 
Conifrra,  bu  Cuttings.  By  T.  M.  Lindsay,  Gardener  at  High 
Clere. 

From  some  time  previous  to  the  summer  of  18S6,  on  to  the 
present  time,  I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the 
best  possible  means  of  procuring  plants  of  those  species  of  Co- 
niferte  which,  at  present,  are  extremely  rare  in  this  country,  and 
yet  veiy  desirable ;  and  of  the  seeds  of  which  there  are  so  many 
difficulties  attending  the  procuring  and  importation,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  wish  to  have  such  things,  to 
devise  some  other  means  of  procuring  them  than  that  of  raising 
them  from  seed. 

Having  been  successful  in  raising  a  few  of  the  scarcer  species, 
and  also  some  of  the  more  common,  by  cuttings,  and,  with  no 
great  deal  of  trouble  or  attention,  I  have  at  last  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion, that  the  whole  tribe  of  Coniferfe,  in  the  absence  of  seeds, 
may  be  very  advantageously  raised  by  cuttings.  The  species 
that  I  have  raised  by  cuttings  are  as  follows:  — 

Tn'xiJtM  Richard.  jTbie  am&biliB. 

nnia  bacdllB  var.  rari^ta. 

Juntpenu 


Pichia'. 
CvP^a'anuM  Richard.  Picea. 

TourncBrtu.  ,,  .     »!««»■, 


^^pknas  Urix  nkniciipa. 

proitrkta.  CMrui  Libinj. 

uina.  Deoddra, 

Pimta  exc^lsa. 

Akik'tium  Siehard.  montScola. 

AVux  Marinda.  Cimbra 

Dougljaii,  halep^n^l. 

Menzi^sii'.  Bylr^stris. 

Webbtdna.  Araucaria  imbricilB. 

CianbrariltiJmi.  Cunninghiuiia  lanceoUla. 

I  have  found  the  autumn  the  best  lime  to  put  in  the  cuttings ; 
and,  though  the  early  spring  will  answer  the  purpose,  I  have  not 
found  success  so  certain  at  that  season.  The  sort  of  cuttings  I 
prefer  are  the  smallest  I  can  select,  from  2  in.  to  S  in.  long,  oAbe 
current  year's  growth,  just  as  the  wood  has  ripened  ;   say  about 
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the  beginning  or  end  of  October.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken 
off  close,  at  the  commencement  of  the  season's  growth ;  or  if 
stripped  off,  and  then  cut,  so  much  the  better.  I  have  found 
silver,  or  pure  wfaitet  sand,  with  a  small  portion  of  peat  or  heath 
mould,  answer  the  purpose  better  than  sand  alone.  With  re- 
spect to  bottom  heat,  I  have  been  successful  both  with  and  with- 
out it;  but  should  certainly  say  that  a  little,  at  a  certain  season, 
was  of  service,  although  by  no  means  when  the  cuttings  are  first 
put  in.  I  would  recommend  the  cuttings,  for  the  first  five  or  six 
weeks,  to  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  placed  in  a  shaded 
part  of  any  house  or  pit  where  the  thermometer  generally  stands 
about  60° ;  after  which  they  may  have  a  little  bottom  heat, 
which  may  be  increased  until  they  are  rooted.  It  is  doubted  by 
many,  whether  plants  of  Conifers  raised  from  cuttings  will  ever 
form  leaders,  like  seedling  plants,  unless  a  leader  be  selected 
for  the  cutting.  I  can  only  say  that  all  I  have  raised  have  formed 
good  leaders,  and  many  of  them  have  grown  6  in.  this  season 
(16S7).  It  is  well  known  to  many  that  the  common  spruce  fir  and 
others  will,  in  certain  situations,  layer  themselves,  and  from  the 
points,  &c,  of  their  lower  branches  throw  up  as  good  trees  as 
the  original.  In  the  statement  of  the  "Whim  Spruce"  (p.  249.}, 
and  also  on  this  estate,  we  have  instances  of  the  common  spruce 
performing  exactly  the  same  thing;  and  here,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  have  formed  the  fourth  tree  from  the  original,  the 
situation  being  (juite  different  from  that  at  the  Whim,  and  an 
exposed  place  on  a  solid  bed  of  chalk.  When  layers  are 
found  to  form  good  leaders,  I  think  cuttings  are  quite  as  likely 
to  do  so. 

High  CUre,  Jidy  20.  1837. 


Art.  V.  An  Account  of  the  Mode  in  which  the  large  Palm  at  Hale 
Hall,  Lancashire,  wis  lowered  Five  Feet.  By  John  Kicksok, 
Gardener  to  J.  J.  Blackburn,  Esq.,  M.P.,  at  Hale  Hall. 

The  following  is  the  method  in  which  the  large  palm  at  Hale 
Hall  was  lowered  5  fl.  in  April,  1 8S4 ;  and  I  shall  feel  proud  if 
you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine. 

The  Sdbal  Blackburnrana  (a  description  and  history  of  which 
are  given  in  Vol.  V.)  becoming  too  high  for  the  house,  I  received 
permission  to  lower  it,  which  I  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner :  — 

For  several  months  previous  to  the  undertaking,  the  house 
was  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  and  water  was  withheld  from  the 
roots,  in  order  to  suspend  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  enable 
it  to  withstand  the  operation.  A  drain  was  also  cut,  of  suffi- 
cient depth  to  keep  the  foundation  dry.     I  then  commenced  by 
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cutlii^  a  broad  trench  round  the  wall,  which  I  expected  en- 
closed the  roots,  but  found  they  had  penetrated  through  several 
fissures  to  the  Tull  extent  of  the  house.  Believing  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  might  prove  injurious,  1  had  them  carehilly  taken 
up,  the  wall  removed,  and  the  roots  placed  upon  the  ball,  and 
covered  with  mats,  to  protect  them  from  injury.  The  trench 
was  then  continued  8  fLdeep,  which  lefl  tlie  tree  upon  a  square 
base  of  marl,  which  I  caused  to  be  stayed  on  all  sides  to  keep 
it  upright  A  cut,  18  in.  wide,  and  24  in.  deep,  was  then  made 
underneath  the  routs,  from  north  to  south,  and  one  also  from 
east  to  west,  which  reduced  it  to  four  pillars,  that  gradually 
gave  way  by  the  weight  of  the  tree,  as  the  base  of  each  pillar 
was  diminished.  This  was  repeated  until  the  tree  was  brought 
(without  the  least  shock]  to  the  required  depth.  The  wail 
was  then  rebuilt,  leaving  a  space  of  9  in.  round  the  wall, 
which  was  6lled  with  fresh  sandy  soil,  and  the  roots  spread 
therein  as  the  wall  advanced.  This  being  completed,  the 
trench  was  then  filled  with  warm  oak  leaves,  diffusing  a  mild 
heat  through  the  ball,  which  was  watered  by  a  gentle  stream, 
until  the  whole  mass  became  saturated ;  the  house  was  then 
kept  warm  and  moist ;  and  the  tree,  thus  excited,  soon  exhibited 
g  growth  at  ench  extremity  that  removed  all  apprehensions  for 
its  safety.  When  the  heat  of  the  oak  leaves  bad  declined,  and 
a  renewal  was  no  longer  necessary,  I  had  them  removed,  and 
the  space  filled  with  broken  bricks,  to  keep  it  dry ;  upon  these  a 
walk  is  formed  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  roots,  commu- 
nicating by  steps  with  the  front  and  back  paths  of  the  house. 
The  sides  are  supported  by  rockwork,  planted  with  mpss,  fern, 
and  other  umbrageous  plants,  which  has  certainly  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  palm,  and  added  novelty  to  the  arrangement. 

I  was  informed  by  many  for  whose  horticultural  skill  I  have 
great  respect,  that  I  was  running  great  risk  of  depriving  this 
country  of  one  of  its  greatest  vegetable  ornaments,  or,  at  least,  of 
bringing  on  a  sickly  appearance,  if  not  sudden  death ;  but,  with 
confidence  in  the  above  arrangements,  which  I  had  planned 
af^r  long  consideration,  I  persevered,  end  have  now  the  satis- 
faction to  see  it  flowering  for  the  fourth  time  in  its  new  situation, 
and  growing  as  vigorously  as  ever. 

Hale  Holly  Aug.  18.  1837- 


Art.  VI.     A  Mode  of  training  the  Sweet  Pea  in  Floxoer-Gardent, 
By  JoHK  FYrFK,  Gardener  at  Milton  Bryant. 

The  sweet  pea  is  esteemed  by  most  lovers  of  the  flower- 
garden  for  its  rich  profusion  of  flowers,  and  the  delicate  perfume 
which  they  put  forth  af^r  a  refreshing  shower.     We  conse- 
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qnently  meet  with  it  in  most  of  our  flover^gardens,  either  in 
rows  or  patches,  supported  in  the  common  way  by  bruahwood 
stakes ;  though  this  method  is  very  unsightly  to  the  eye  of  a 
lover  of  neatness  and  order,  making  the  flower-garden  resemble 
the  kitchen  department,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  kept  quite 
distinct. 

The  method  which  I  have  adopted  for  training  the  aweet  pea 
is  this : — Having  procured  a  quantity  of  straight  hazel  rods  about 
the  length  of  6  ft.,  I  cut  ihem  down  the  centre,  painting  them 
with  light  green  paint,  and  place  them  in  the  manner  shown  in 
^.  \\9.;  fixing  them  firmly  in  the 
ground,  and  tying  them  at  the  top  t 
with  small  twine.  When  finished  in  1 
the  above  manner,  they  have  a  much 
neater  and  more  agreeable  appear- 
ance to  the  eye  of  a  lover  of  floricul- 
ture than  rough  brushwood  stakes, 
which  are  so  unsightly,  and  appear 
so  unsuitable  among  delicate  flowers. 
After  the  hazel  rods  are  fixed  in  the 
above  manner,  I  plant  the  peas  among 
some  rich  stuff  along  the  bottom,  in  a 
row  (having previously  forwarded  them 
in  a  cold  frame) ;  and,  by  tying  them 
neatly  to  the  trellis  with  matting  as 
they  advance,  they  will  have  a  neat 
and  light  appearance  when  the  trellis 
is  covered. 

I  also  think  that  fuchsias,  helio- 
tropes, salvias,   salpiglossises,  eccre- 
mocarpuses,  lophospermums,  cobceas, 
tropffiolums,  maurandyas,  rhodochi- 
tons,  &c.,  would  look  very  well  trained  J 
in  the  above  manner,  the  height  of  ' 
the   stakes   being   regulated   according  to  the  growth  of  the 
di^rent  species. 

There  are  several  plants  trained  iu  this  manner  here,  and  they 
have  a  good  effect.  The  good  taste  which  Mrs.  Mansfield 
possesses  for  flowers,  induces  her  to  spare  no  expense  in 
beautifying  and  adorning  the  flower-garden. 

Mdim  Bryant,  July  17.  183?. 


Aax.  VII.     On  the  Cuiture  of  an  early  Crop  ofMeloru. 
By  Jambs  Cuthill. 

It  is  always  my  earnest  wish  to  lay  before  my  brother  gar- 
deners, any  improvement  that  it  may  t>e  my  good  luck  to  find  out, 
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hoping  that  th«^  will  do  the  same  in  return.  Publicity  has  done 
much  for  our  business  these  last  ten  years ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  there  are  some  gardeners  who  condemn  all  writers  and 
books  upon  Kordening,  and  who  yet  take  in  all  gardening  pub- 
lications, and  very  much  profit  by  them,  though  they  never 
make  known  their  own  improvements.  I  have  been  requested 
by  several  of  my  acquaintances  to  inform  them  if  I  had  made 
any  improvement  in  the  culture  of  early  melons ;  and  I  have 
taken  the  only  way  to  inform  them  that  all  gardeners  should 
take;  that  is,  in  a  public  way.  The  melons  that  I  cultivate  for 
the  first  crop  are  the  early  Cantaloup,  not  the  golden.  Its 
greatest  weigtit  is  about  two  pounds ;  its  flavour  is  good  when 
grown  with  plenty  of  sun ;  but,  like  all  other  early  fruits 
that  ere  forced  without  mucb  sun,  the  flavour  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  so  good,  and  more  particularly  in  such  seasons  as 
we  have  had  of  late.  During  the  last  spring,  up  to  the  1  Sth  of 
May,  we  had  only  150  hours'  sun  altogether.  The  seeds  of 
my  early  melons  were  sown  upon  the  30th  of  January,  once 
topped,  and  planted  in  the  pit  die  Sth  of  March :  they  showed 
fruit  April  1st,  and  set  upon  the  5th,  which  fruit  they  ripened 
upon  Uie  5th  of  May ;  and  upon  the  13th  of  last  May  a  medal 
was  awarded  for  one  of  mine  at  the  London  Society.  Now,  the 
grand  secret  (and  when  the  idea  first  struck  me  I  was  quite 
enraptured,  well  knowing  that  it  was  good)  is  this:  —  As  soon  as 
the  melon  was  the  size  of  a  walnut,  I  covered  it  with  a 
propagating  glass,  which  I  filled  with  sand ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  plungf^  a  thermometer  into  the  sand,  which  generally 
stood  about  90°,  while  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit  stood  about 
75°.  I^ater  than  May,  the  plan  will  not  answer,  because  we 
allow  the  liniug  to  get  low.  'I'he  great  thing  in  my  improve- 
ment is,  that  the  gardener  can  get  early  melons  whether  there  is 
sun  or  noL  To  the  above,  I  shall  add  a  few  useful  hints.  In 
the  first  place,  I  never  top  young  plants  more  than  twice:  if 
topped  more,  they  throw  out  more  vine  than  is  wanting ;  and  then 
the  knife  is  used,  which  they  dislike  above  all  things.  Secondly, 
after  the  hills  are  first  made,  I  do  not  add  to  them,  but  mould  all 
over  the  pit;  so  that  at  each  moulding  the  roots  are  starting 
upwards.  Thirdly)  watering  is  done  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
in  order  to  steam  the  plants  and  to  keep  down  insects,  but 
never  upon  the  centre,  for  fear  of  canker.  Fourthly,  I  prefer 
having  the  fruit  a  good  distance  from  the  roots;  as,  when  the 
sap  has  to  pass  so  many  leaves  and  joints,  the  fruit  are  un- 
doubtedly better-flavoured.  The  compost  I  use  is  loam  and 
dung,  not  too  hard  pressed. 

^/rham  Park  Gardens,  August  15.  18S7. 
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Art.  VIII.  On  the  forcing  of  earl;/  Cucumbers  in  Pits  heated  by  Fires. 
By  J,  WicHTON,  Gardener  to  Lord  Stafford,  Coesey  Hall. 

This  method  possesses  a  decided  advantage  over  the  old  plan 
of  beds  made  with  manure,  which  are  very  uncertain,  and  at- 
tended with  great  trouble.  Beds  made  with  dung  soon  lose 
their  heat,  which  must  be  renewed  by  linings  of  manure ;  and 
these  often  bum  the  roots  of  the  plants.  If  great  care  be  not 
also  taken,  the  steam  from  the  dung  wilt  make  its  way  into  the 
.  beds,  and  destroy  the  plants.  The  heated  vapour  from  the 
dung,  when  it  penetrates  the  beds,  is  injurious  to  the  plants; 
and,  in  dull  weather,  it  keeps  the  beds  in  a  wet  state,  so  that  the 
plants  will  become  sickly,  if  they  do  not  decay  with  damp. 

All  this  is  prevented  by  forcing  with  fire  heat;  for  the  heated 
flue  prevents  the  necessity  of  using  Linings  of  manure,  and  keeps 
the  pits  dry,  and  free  from  noxious  vapours.  There  is,  also,  no 
danger  of  burning  the  roots  of  the  plants,  as  the  flues  are  above 
the  soil.  The  pits  are  filled  with  oak  leaves,  and  thus  keep  their 
heat  for  a  long  time. 

One  of  my  pits  is  heated  by  hot  water.  This  I  consider  pre- 
ferable  to  brick  flues  for  pits;  because  the  pipes  occupy  less 
room,  the  heat  is  more  steady  and  uniform,  and  less  fire  is  requi- 
site. I  keep  the  pits  up  to  from  60°  to  75°  of  Fahrenheit ;  and 
use  no  covering  at  night,  unless  the  weather  be  very  cold.  I 
allow  one  plant  only  to  a  light ;  sprinkle  the  plants  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  with  water  a  little  warmed;  and  pour  some  on 
the  flues,  to  produce  a  steam,  which  greatly  promotes  the  growth 
of  the  plants. 

As  old  customs  are  not  easily  relinquished,  various  objections 
will  probably  be  raised  against  this  method.  In  the  first  place, 
it  may  be  objected  that  the  expense  would  be  greater  than  the 
old  method  with  manure;  secondly,  that  the  dry  heat  will  en- 
courage the  red  spider ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  will  never  answer  to 
set  a  large  pit  to  work  in  order  to  raise  a  few  plants. 

To  the  first  objection,  it  may  be  replied,  that,  where  a  good 
deal  of  forcing  is  going  forward,  a  supply  of  early  cucumbers  is 
highly  desirable ;  and,  if  they  are  grown  for  sale,  they  will 
amply  pay  for  the  expense  of  firing.  To  the  second,  I  have 
used  the  fire  pits  for  eight  years,  and  never  found  the  red  spider 
more  common  than  in  the  old-fashioned  beds.  They  are  kept 
ofl^  by  the  watering  and  steaming.  To  the  third,  I  may  observe 
that  my  plants  are  raised  in  one  of  the  forcing- ho  uses.  Since 
this  method  of  growing  cucumbers  has  been  adopted,  I  have 
been  very  successful,  and  have  not  had  half  the  anxiety  which 
was  inseparable  from  the  old  plan  of  beds  witli  manure> 

Cossey  Hall,  Feb.  10.  1837. 
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Art.  IX.     On  the  Cullure  of  the  Pea.     By  A.  Forsyth. 

TuE  best  sorts  that  I  am  acquainted  with  are,  the  early 
fraine,  early  Warwick,  Bishop's  early  dwarf,  Spanish  dwarf, 
Knight's  wrinkled  marrow  (tall  and  dwarf],  blue  Prussian, 
dwarf  green  imperial,  Charlton. 

Peas  are  forced,  ia  pots  (about  12  plants  in  a  16-sized  pot), 
placed  on  the  shelves,  or  planted  out  in  the  area  of  the  peach- 
house,  or  any  other  forcing-house  where  a  mild  temperature  is 
mainiained ;  and,  if  plenty  of  air  can  be  given,  without  injury  to  the 
fruit  trees,  and  the  pea  blossoms  can  be  brought  anywise  near 
the  glass,  most  of  the  early  varieties  will  succeed  well :  early 
frame  and  early  Warwick  I  should  prefer. 

To  obtain  an  early  crop  in  the  open  border,  the  simplest  and 
surest  system  that  I  have  proved  is  as  follows  :  —  About 
Martinmas,  sow  a  bed  of  peas,  as  thick  as  one  seed  can  lie 
by  another;  say,  nine  seeds  in  a  square  inch:  at  this  rate,  a 
square  foot  of  see<I-bed  will  plant  54)  tl.  of  row,  at  two  plants  to 
an  inch ;  or,  a  bed  ]  3  tl.  long,  and  5  ft.  wide,  will  give  plants  for 
20  poles  of  ground ;  and  can  be  protected  [see  my  article  on 
strawberries)  with  four  mats,  erected  on  a  few  strai^rht  sticks, 
which  any  labourer  may  get  up  in  one  hour ;  and  can  be  covered, 
or  uncovered,  in  one  minute.  Early  in  March,  they  may  be  planted 
out  in  drills,  6  in.  and  3  ft,  alternately,  apart ;  and  1  in.  lower 
than  they  stood  in  the  seed-bed. 

About  Christmas,  another  sowing  maybe  made  in  the  matted 
bed,  for  a  succession,  and  treated  as  above ;  and  a  third,  in  the 
open  ground,  about  Candlemas,  in  drills,  as  above,  running 
north  and  south,  about  3  in.  deep,  and  three  seeds  to  an  inch, 
longitudally.  A  row  of  plants,  of  Bishop's  early  dwsrf^  may 
be  planted  in  the  slip  close  to  the  wall,  on  a  stfilh  border,  early 
in  March,  without  being  injurious  or  iinsight^-,  on  account  of 
their  dwarf  habits  :  it  is  a  very  common  and  sure-footed  rule, 
to  sow  a  successional  crop  as  soon  as  the  plants  of  the  preced* 
ing,  are  I  in.  above  ground.  As  the  plants  advance,  let  the 
ground  between  the  rows  be  frequently  stirred,  drawing  it  to- 
wards the  rows  of  peas,  which,  when  about  6  in.  high,  will  re- 
lequire  to  be  supported  by  sticks,  corresponding  in  height  with 
their  respective  habits  of  growth.  Peas  may  be  dwarfed  a 
little,  and  somewhat  forwarded  into  fruit,  by  topping  their 
leaders  a  little  before  the  blossoms  appear.  For  late  peas, 
take  out  trenches,  3  ft.  apart,  9 in.  wide,  and  9 in.  deep;  in  the 
bottom  of  these,  lay  a  layer  of  old  hot-bed  dung,  S  in.  deep, 
and  over  this  a  layer  of  soil,  3  in. ;  then  sow  the  peas  as  directed 
above,  and  cover  them  with  about  1  in.  of  soil ;  give  the  whole  a 
good  drenching  with  water ;  fill  in  the  rest  of  tlie  soil,  and  pass 
the  roller  over  the  whole  square.  This  stratum  of  dung,  whea 
thoroughly  wetted,  will  retain  a  moisture  under  the  peas,  which 
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will  prove  of  the  greatest  service  at  this  trying  season,  which 
may  be  from  the  1st  of  June  till  the  middle  of  July;  say  three 
sowings,  June  4.  and  24.,  and  July  14.  The  system  of  sow- 
ing peas  onstr  ips  of  turf,  in  a  cold  frame,  to  be  planted 
out  en  masse  in  March,  is  a  beautiful  and  workmanlike  system, 
where  it  can  be  practised ;  but  even  turf,  common  as  it  is,  is 
sometimes  both  scarce  and  dear  in  the  suburbs.  In  ordinary 
cases,  I  should  not  sow  peas  in  the  open  ground,  where  they  are 
to  remain,  before  February. 
IsUmxirthy  January,  1837. 


Art.  X.  Ftoricullural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
newly  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  thai  have  originated  in  them, 
and  an  Kinds  qf  Interest  previouiti/  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Plants,"  and  qf 
the  "  Horius  Britannkus." 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine ,-  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  Sj.  6d.  coloured,  S(.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register  /  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  4<.  coloured,  3<>  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweet's  British  Flower-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates;  3;.  coloured,  2s.  Sd,  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linntean  Society. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress  ;  8vo,  large  paper,  2s.  6d, ;  amall  paper, 
U.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.8.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Paxlon's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  qf  Floviering  Plants; 
in  montlily  numbers;   large  6vo  ;  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinets  in  monthly  numbers,  4to;  2s.6d.  each.  Con- 
ducted  by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Westcolt,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Uanuwcula'ce^. 

Ueg.  ItELFKl'NIUH  UI5«  InUmiMliiiB 

'omrMicmt  Lima.    dWiy-JwiKd    ^   ^     or  T  ]l    I.B    ...    ri83t    D    CO    Bfll.ref.lBU. 

A  very  striking  variety  of  O.  intermedium,  with  the  palest 
flowers  of  any  that  Dr.  Lindley  is  acquainted  with,  and  perhaps, 
also,  the  tallest  stem.  The  leaves  have  their  base  decidedly 
truncate,  as  in  D.  palmntifiduni  B.  R.,  1963.,  which  b  another 
variety  of  D.  intermedium.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden.  {Bol.  Reg.,  Sept.) 
00  3 
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Caryoph^lUa. 

fUSS.  BtLE'NE  \\m  onnpfmi 

^natfme ;  8.  purpim  Kmnla  4  Wiiicou,  Fist.  CaK  iS, 

A  hardy  annual,  growing  to  the  lieight  of  about  3  ft.,  covered 
with  a  glaucous  hue;  branched  towards  the  top,  where  the 
flowers,  which  are  in  dense  heads  on  short  pedicels,  assume  a 
livid  purple  colour,  more  or  less  intense.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
free>fluwering  annual,  continuing  in  bloom  from  the  beginning 
of  June  till  the  end  of  August.  It  requires  no  particular  soil, 
and  ripens  seeds  freely.  If  sown  in  the  autumn,  it  will  endure 
our  ordinary  winters,  and  come  into  flower  in  May;  and,  sown 
late  in  spring,  the  plants  will  continue  flowering  tilt  killed  by  the 
frost.  {Hot.  Cab.,  Sept.) 

Oxalidea:. 
Iil4.  (TXALis  raoi. 

•llbaD.  Dun    wbitl^,l(^I*Kd      t    d     pr    (    m;     W    r  AmciJo    ISSE    O    CO    SvL.  Bi.  B.-prd 

"  Nearly  related  to  O.  bipnrtita  of  the  Fl.  Brasil.  Merid.  of 
A.  de  St.  Hilaire,  but  in  that  the  scapes  are  dichotomous, 
bearing  from  three  to  seven  flowers;  the  sepals  biglandose  at  the 
apex ;  the  stamens  moiiadelphous,  with  the  longer  ones  toothless, 
and  the  styles  combined  at  the  base."  Its  native  country  is  not 
known;  but  it  is  probably  American,  being  nearly  allied  to  O. 
bipartita  and  divdrgens.  The  plant  was  received,  by  Dr.  Neill 
of  Edinburgh,  from  Mr.  Lawson,  seedsman  there,  who  had  it 
from  Messrs.  Henry  Storr  and  Sons,  florists,  Haarlem.  The 
leaves  have  a  singular  appearance,  being  ternate,  with  the  leaflets 
deeply  bipartite,  and  the  divisions  linear  and  divaricate,  and 
2  in.  long,    (Swrf.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  Sept.} 

Legwninosx. 

1S«  EUTA'XIA 

■Bixim  Knonl.  &  WeMc    BuKi'i    «  |_[   pi    B    ..    T    K  HoO.    IS»    C   l]lI    FI«.nb.«3. 

"  An  evergreen,  and  by  no  means  handsome  in  its  growth, 
being  naked  until  near  the  top  of  the  stem,  when  it  sends  off 
several  long  rambling  branches  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  its  foliage 
and  inflorescence  form  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  green-house. 
The  plants  are  rather  disposed  to  run  too  high  ;  to  prevent 
which,  and  to  form  bushy  plants,  the  leading  shoots  should  be 
often  topped  during  summer.  Leaves  opposite,  or  in  threes, 
leathery,  inversely  ovate,  mucronate,  veined.  Flowers  axillary,  in 
threes."  {F/oi:  Cab.,  Sept.) 

IBSSa.  •COWA~NV,<  D.  Don.     Tni  CdwiMTi.     [In  honour  or  the  lilc  Hr.  Amri  CWon,  irbo,  la  tb* 
•plMUD.  Bt*    pCaUd.J'wnf    a'  pt   E  Jn    a    Mnico    ...    D    i.p    S*t.  Br.  L-gird,  «aL 

Cowji'tiiA.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Petals  5.  Ovaries  5 — 14,  Ovule 
erect.  Styles  terminal,  continuous.  Acbenia  awned  with  the 
plumose  persistent  styles.  Embryo  erect.  Evergreen,  lealy, 
much  branched  shrubs;  natives  of  Mexico.     Leaves  lobed,  co- 
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riaceous.  Stipules  adherent.  Flowers  terminal,  solitary,  almost 
sessile ;  red,  and  very  handsome.    (D.  Don.) 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  C.  plicata.  Leaves  wedge-shaped,  ohioog, 
pinnatifid,  plaited.     Ovaries  14.  (D.  Don.:) 

"  A  rigid,  evergreen,  decumbent,  much-branched  sbrub,  about 
2  ft.  high,  and  furnished  with  a  dark-brown  hark.  Branches 
copiously  clothed  with  stalked  glands,  scaly  below  from  the  re- 
mains of  past  leaves.  Leaves  cuneately  oblong,  pinnatifid, 
plicate,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  dark  green ;  minutely 
glandular  and  shining  above ;  white  and  downy  beneath  with 
adpressed  cottony  pubescence.  The  nerves  prominent.  Lobes 
varying  from  5  to  7,  short,  obtuse;  the  margins  revolute  and 
occasionally  toothed.  Petioles  very  short,  slightly  channelled 
above,  sheathing  at  the  base.  Stipules  adherent;  the  free  apices 
subulate,  hairy,  green,  shorter  than  the  adherent  portion. 
Flowers  terminal,  solitary ;  when  in  the  bud  state,  exactly  like 
those  of  ^sa.  Peduncles  scarcely  a  nail  long,  cylindrical, 
thickened  towards  the  apex,  copiously  downy  and  glandular, 
and  furnished  at  the  base  with  a  single,  linear,  acuminate,  chan- 
neled, glandular  bractea.  Calyx  turbinate,  hollow,  copiously 
downy  and  glandular;  tube  glabrous,  shining,  and  green  within; 
limb  5-parted,  spreading ;  segments  ovate,  acuminate,  entire. 
Petals  5,  obovate,  double  the  length  of  the  calycine  segments,  of 
a  rich  lilac  Stamens  72,  disposed  in  many  series.  Filaments 
capillary,  glabrous,  white,  pink  at  the  base.  Anthers  cordate, 
yellow,  hilocular;  the  cells  parallel,  and  opening  lengthwise. 
Ovaria  14,  free,  arising  from  the  centre  of  the  torus,  which  is 
seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx ;  oblong,  clavate,  copiously 
silky.  Styles  continuous,  short.  Stigmas  terminal,  simple, 
yellow,  minutely  papillose.  Achenia  about  8,  turbinate,  silky, 
crowned  by  the  persistent  feathery  styles,  which  are  1 J  in.  long." 

"  We  have  seldom,"  Professor  Don  remarks,  "  had  an  op- 
portunity of  laying  before  our  readers  a  subject  of  equal  interest 
and  beauty  with  the  present,  which  is  not  only  a  new  s{iecies, 
but  an  entirely  nev  genus,  to  our  gardens.  It  was  raised  by  our 
zealous  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Blair,  gardener  to  Mr.  Clay,  at 
Stamford  Hill,  from  seeds  picked  from  a  specimen  collected  by 
Captain  Colquhoun  in  the  Uplands  of  Mexico.  It  promises  to 
be  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our  winters  in  the  open  air ;  and, 
as  it  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  a  peculiar  habit,  and  large 
showy  blossoms  resembling  a  small  rose,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  addition  made  to  our  gardens  for  some 
years  past.  The  genus  was  originally  founded  by  us  in  the  14th 
volume  of  the  Linmean  Transactions,  upon  another  species,  col- 
lected in  the  same  country  by  Sessd  and  Mocino,  and  which  is 
distinguished  from  the  present  one  by  its  tripartite  leaves  with 
entire  lobes.     The  geaus  is  exactly  intermediate  between  Dryas 
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and  Pdrshra ;  differing  from  the  former  in  the  quinary  arrwige- 
ment  of  the  floral  envelopes  and  definite  ovaria;  and  from  the 
latter,  ia  the  more  numerous  achenin,  crowned  by  the  persistent 
feathery  styles."  {Sict.  Brit.  FL-Gard.,  Sept.) 
Lo&swe. 

tlM.  KLWESSKCHIA  [Bot.  tM>.  iSU 

•muJliaiU  i/SDt.    mulIiaiUnwd   ^  O     oi  I   JI.b    Oita.ILudY    Bunwi  Ar*™    ISSe    S   i.n 

This  new  Blumenbachta  was  first  detected  by  the  late  Dr. 
Gillies  at  Buenos  Ayres;  and  Sir  \V.  J.  Hooker  noticed  his  spe- 
cimens, preserved  in  his  herbarium,  under  the  name  of  B.  instf^nis, 
at  t  2665.  of  the  Botanical  Magaxitie.  Since  that  discovery,  Mr. 
Tweedle  has  gathered  the  same  plant  in  the  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  seeds  from  him  have  been  raised  in  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  garden.  The  plants  flourish  extremely  well  in  the  open 
border,  and  preserve  all  the  characters  of  native  dried  ones ;  so 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  species  being  distinct  from 
B.  insignia.  It  is  much  the  stronger  growing  plant  of  the  two; 
and  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  5-partite  in  a  palmated  manner ; 
the  middle  lobe  the  longest,  but  all  of  them  blpinnatifid,  and 
wrinkled  upon  the  surface.     {Bot.  Mag-,  Sept.) 


The  present  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  sent 
by  Mr,  Betes  to  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  and  flowered  in 
the  green-house  there.  The  flowers  of  all  the  species  hitherto 
known  are  orange-coloured,  and  only  expand  when  exposed  to 
strong  direct  solar  light,  and  continue  in  bloom  only  a  few  hours, 
but  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  They  are  devoid  of 
perfume.  The  hairs  of  many  species,  and  of  Blumenb^chia 
msignis,  secrete  a  pungent  juice,  much  more  potent  than  that 
of  the  nettle;  and,  as  it  is  probable  that  this  property  is  possessed 
by  some  mentzelias,  it  is  prudent  to  avoid  touching  them  care- 
lessly. A  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat  seems  to  suit  this 
plant  best,  I.eaves  alternate,  exstipulate,  petiolate,  somewhat 
lobed  or  angular;  pointed  at  the  top,  with  large  unequal  teeth; 
both  surfaces  hairy;  upper  surface  deep  green ;  under,  lighter. 
Flowers  large,  orange-yellow,  solitary.   {Botanist,  Sept) 

I/oieliaceee. 


9l  LODE-LM  SJ03  •nbiUlic* 


1  L.  HUlcrf  Hurt 


"  There  are  few  more  beautiful  hybrid  vegetable  productions 
than  the  present,  which,  though  known  in  our  gardens  by  a 
peculiar  specific  name,  as  if  it  were  a  legitimate  individual,  is 
now  universally  acknowledgetl  to  be  the  oflspring  of  L.  syphi- 
litica on  the  one  hand,  and  of  some  scarlet-flowering  species  (L. 
fulgens,  or  cardinalis,  or  spitndens)  on  the  other.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  growing,  in  the  open  air,  to  the  height  of  2  or  3  feet ; 
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blossominc  throufjh  the  summei:  months,  and  continuing  in  great, 
beauty,  titl  cut  off  by  the  autumnal  frosts."  {Bot.  Mag.,  Sept.) 
Gesner^'xte. 

use.  OE-SNEB.* 

•Llndke;!  H«di.    LtiHn«T'i     «  CSI    Lpl   1   lnj<.    S.Y    Bnill    IBU    C    pi    Bat.  mig.  SRK. 
StuaiipRC:  a.  lilUtiKtniuiigulncaUKtl.,  Bot.  B<g.,  tlS7& 

"  This  is  a  very  striking  plant,  handsome  in  its  foliage  and  in 
its  flowers ;  which  latter,  though  each  is  but  of  few  days'  duration, 
are  succeeded  by  others  in  t)ie  same  whorl  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,- or  laciniate,  rarely  fis- 
tulous. Flowers  in  racemes,  terminal  or  axillary,  solitary.  Pedi- 
cels bibracteate  or  naked.  [Bot.  Mag.,  Sept.) 

Convolvtddcea;. 

49Sa.  ■PHABBrTIS  OoJi.    Tbb  Fuauns.    CFron  fi.birM.  uloai )  oa  leemmt 'of  Uia  degmnee  and 
tuIMt  of  cdIdui  in  the  lonn  1 
tiTH^KUt,  Lindl.    S-lobed    JO   pc  E   Jn    i    B.R    Heiica   ?1SX    R    ra    Bot.  R|.  ises. 

A  very  pretty  little  half-hardy  annual,  about  half  the  size  of 
the  common  Conv61vulu5  major,  of  which  it  has  very  much  the 
appearance.  It  differs,  however,  in  constantly  producing,  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  3-lobed  leaves,  instead  of  entire  ones;  so 
that  specimens  of  the  same  plant,  collected  at  different  seasons, 
would  be  thought  essentially  different  In  the  first  stage  of  its 
growth,  it  is  like  P.  hispida ;  at  the  next,  it  resembles  P.  Aeder^- 
cea,  only  that  the  calyx  and  inflorescence  are  distinct.  Leaves 
cordate,  acuminate.  Flowers  purple,  with  blood-coloured  radiu 
[Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.) 

SoIanaceeE. 

KSa.  OKABtrwsKfA  Schitch.im*br*ilitM.il,eaUa   (CnbCwAui  O.  Don.) 

Sfmmtme  :  i^fclum  boeibutiaifiamm  Uup. )  EtarMis  AalimilMia  L'Bcrit. ;  L^lum  hcUnphfUin 

"  A  spiny  scrambling  shrub,  with  singular,  Beshy,  glaucous 
leaves,  which  give  it  a  gray  appearance,  like  v^'triplex  j^limus. 
It  is  hardy  enough,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Socie^, 
to  live  out  of  doors  against  a  south  wall,  where  it  does  not  sufl^r 
at  all  in  moderate  winters :  even  in  the  last  severe  one,  it  was 
not  much  injured.  Notwithstanding  the  dull  aspect  of  both 
leaves  and  flowers,  it  forms  a  pleasing  appearance  when  mixed 
with  other  and  greener  plants.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  where 
Sallow  found  it  in  the  fields  and'woods  oF  the  southern  provinces, 
a  common  shrub,  growing  from  6fl.  to  10  fl.  high.  It  is  also 
found  in  Peru.  Leaves  obovate,  somewhat  wedge-shaped  at 
the  base.  Flowers  opposite,  solitary.  Calyx  fleshy,  rather 
irregular,  oflen  laterally  cleft.  Corolla  pale,  lead-coloured,  im- 
bricate in  aestivation ;  segments  reflexed  at  the  margin ;  veins 
green,  reticulate  at  the  base ;  5  series  of  succulent  articulated 
hairs  occupying  the  neck,  filaments,  and  tube  of  the  corolla. 
Disk  orange-yellow,  fleshy,  quickly  absorbed  by  tbe  growth  of 
the  ovary.  Ovary  fleshy,  4-ce1ied ;  ovule  solitary,  spherical* 
ascendant  in  each  cell ;  style  simple,  glabrous ;  stigma  thickened, 
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green,  bending  downwards  at  both  sides,  scarcely  2-lobed." 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.) 

In  the  Arboretum  Britanniam,  p.  1274.,  a  plant  is  stated  to 
have  stood  out,  for  several  years,  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  io  the 
open  garden ;  from  which  it  appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  L^cxam 
europE^um. 

Scrophuiaridcea. 

1783.  jn'HULUS 

nr.  HuriKBMjMi  Pul. 

"  This  showy  hybrid  is  the  result  of  impregnation  between 
M.  cardiniLlis  and  M.  r6seus,  it  having  been  obtained  from  seeds 
of  the  latter,  the  flowers  of  which  were  impregnated  with  the 
pollen  of  the  former."  Raised  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  the 
Clapton  Nursery  J  and  is,  in  all  probability,  quite  hardy.  {Pax. 
Mag.  of  Sot.,  Sept.)  This,  and  M.  H6dsoii(,  noticed  p.  33S., 
will  probably  form  two  valuable  additions  to  the  flower-garden, 
not  only  from  tlie  brilliancy  of  their  colours;  but  because,  by  a 
little  judicious  cutting  and  watering  the  root  in  dry  weather, 
they  may  be  kept  in  flower  all  the  summer.  All  the  mimuluses 
will  grow  in  any  common  soil,  kept  moist ;  but  a  sandy  loam 
appears  to  suit  them  best. 

Labia  tiT. 


«3.  SCUTELLA'RIA  ISISO  ilptu 

•■uiJulnliQ.  Dn    tEd     3i    ^     or  1    10.0    K    ...    U3S    D    p.l    Swt,  Br.  H-tiin).  389. 

"  The  plant  is  a  hardy  perennial,  easily  increased  by  division. 
Like  the  other  varieties  of  alpina,  it  continues  in  flower  for  a 
considerable  time;  and,  from  the  size  of  its  blossoms,  and  its 
dwarf  habit,  it  is  equally  entitled  with  them  to  a  place  in  the 
rockwork,  or  front  of  the  Bower  border."  There  are  plants  in 
the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  Stems  procumbent,  S  in,  to 
5  in.  long.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  crenated,  J  in.  long.  Flowers 
with  large  bracteas ;  the  calyx  and  the  bracteas  both  purple  co- 
loured. On  the  whole,  this  appears  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  flower-garden.  The  English  name,  skullcap,  given  to  this 
genus,  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin  word  C&ssida,  the  name  ap- 
plied to  it  by  Tournefort.  (Swl.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  Sept.) 

Prirtaildcete. 


Sifiumiime :  F.  Fr^ri  Hoppr. 

Brought  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Vienna,  by  the  Hon.  W, 
F.  Strangways.  It  is  distinguished  from  P.  auricula  by  its 
smooth  toothletted  leaves,  long-tubed  calyx,  and  purple  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  hilly  parts  of  Hungary,  and  the  crevices  of 
rocks  at  Krain,  near  Idria.     (jBo^.  Beg.,  Aug.) 

Orckiddcea. 

aSH.  EPIDfrNDRUH  [D    p.r.«    BoL  mi»  SSS5. 

■corilceuni  Farker  MSS.    cofimouWuKd    £U3    or  1    ...     Gih  ipoun]  with  F    Dcmcnn    ... 

This  plant  was  sent  from  Demerara,  some  years  ago,  by  C. 
Parker,  Esq.,  to  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden.     It  was  at  first 
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considered  a  VBriety  of  E.  variegiltum  Bot.  Mag.,  SI 51.;  but  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  thinks  that  it  is  distinct.     (Bot.  Mag.,  Aug.) 

fSaS.  CVMBI'DIUM  9SB36  snrifNluio  rreg.  1798, 

•(Mclltum  L>'iuU.     ttnimiw     <(za    1^1    !(    ]n.o    O  ipiMUd  ollh  R    Cbloi    ...    D    l.p    Boc 

"  It  is  a  very  easy  plant  to  cultivate,  requiring  nothing  mora 
than  good  green-house  management,  when  it  produces  quantities 
of  its  slightly  fragrant  flowers  in  the  spring.  C.  xiphiiiolium, 
with  spotless  pallid  flowers,  is  very  near  this  species,  and  is,  per- 
haps, a  variety."     {Bot.  Meg.,  Aug.) 

SsaOo.  HO^IACHA'NTHnS  dlKolor  rnu|.3GDI. 

•u.  (riridiliara  Hook,    grc<iii>b-floirer«d  £  IZ]    or  1    au    G    Dcnwnri    >  1S3G    D    p.r.w  Bet. 

"  Like  so  many  of  the  epiphytal  OrcMdeee,  the  present  species 
is  probably  liable  to  considerable  vnriation.  Three  plants  of  it, 
received  at  different  times  from  Demerara,  have  all  proved  dif- 
ferent in  colour,  and  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  flowers. 
All  are  eminently  singular,  and  deserving  of  cultivation."  {Bot. 
Mag.,  Sep.) 

2680.  CYPRIFE'DIUM;  CBoI.  ni.  19»I. 

•puipuiiuim  LbvO.     purple-Anmnt     3t  A    «  t     "     7    HiOiTin  Ardilpeligo    1836     R    Lp 

Imported  by  Mr.  Knight  of  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Its 
leaves  are  most  like  those  of  C.  venfistum  ;  but  are  more  oblong, 
and  far  less  rigid,  besides  having  a  pallid  colour.  {Bol.  Reg., 
Sept.) 

■HACROCHrLUS  RTiuu/a^  ^f'ttott-    KucKocniixn-    (FnHD  makwa,  lonf,  ud  cAnZHptliv;  in  aIIm. 

•Ion  U  thcunuiuiIilieDt  IhalfBiLarUieflDVCr.]  rc«b.  *S( 

•FttJhu  KuDwlei  a  WHlntL      Fr;^i    £\^    oil    ...    R.  (ilil  O    BluU    lS3f    D    nr.w    FloT. 

This  plant,  which  is  perfectly  new  to  this  country,  is  a  native 
of  the  Brazils,  whence  it  was  received,  with  many  other  rarities, 
by  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  in  the 
autumn  of  1835.  The  flower  is  strikingly  handsome;  the  deli- 
cate cream>coloured  sepals  and  petals  presenting  a  fine  contrast 
with  the  unusually  large  and  beautifully  marked  labellum ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  an  elegant  and 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  present  stock  of  orchideaceous 
plants.  It  should  be  planted  in  rough  sandy  peat,  mixed  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  fine  drainers,  using,  also,  plenty  of  drain- 
ers at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  creeping  stems,  from  which 
the  pseudo-bulbs  grow,  ought  to  be  entirely  upon  the  surface- 
To  facilitate  increase,  the  stems  may  be  cut  half  through  (which 
will  cause  young  shoots  to  be  sent  out],  and,  finally,  cut  through 
a  month  or  more  before  dividing.  {Flor.  Cab.,  Sept.) 

AmarylUAaKBK. 

Oli.  HABRA'NTHirs  98907  AadenAnl 

'nr.StainutUrri.    TKfun    g  lAI    or  1    ...    Y   Ttxu    IBM   O   (.1    Bot  mig.  SSGe. ' 

Of  this  pretty  Habranthus  four  varieties  are  noticed  by  Mr. 
Herbert  in  the  Botanic  Register,  all,  apparently,  from  Monte 
Video.  "  The  plant,"  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes,  "  must  have 
an  extended  range.  I  possess  specimens  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
gathered  by  Tweedie ;  from  Araucsnia,  South  Chili,  by  Mr. 
Reynolds ;  and  Mr.  Drummond  sent  the  species  from   Texas 
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which  Mr.  Herbert  has  pronounced  to  be  the  same."     {Boi. 
Mag.,  Aug.) 
Ulidcea. 

lOIT.  TWIJPA  [rtt.  ISSO. 

■K^ifliapi Stm^a^i    M<«b.*tiBBCd    B  A     ME     «|tB]r    R.T     lulf   un    O    T.m    Bm. 

The  tulip,  in  its  cultivated  state,  assumes  appearances  so  un- 
like what  are  proper  to  it  when  wild,  that  it  is  only  after  long 
and  patient  investigation  that  garden  varieties  can  be  referrea 
to  their  original  species.  Air  Stiangways's  residence  at  Florence, 
and  the  enquiries  he  was  able  to  institute  on  this  subject,  have 
enabled  him  to  investigate  the  genus  successfully  ;  and  he  has 
characterised  four  varieites  of  'f.  scabriscapa ;  viz.  T.  s.  primu- 
linft  (^^7  Hawarden's  tulip},  T.  s.  stranguUta,  T.  s.  niixt% 
and  T,  s.  Buonarrottiamr,  which  might  be  taken  as  the  wild  or 
original  of  the  Van  Toll,  or  Dutch  sweet-scented  tulip. 

"  These  four  tulips  agree  in  the  form  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
elegantly  cup-shaped ;  petals  pointed,  tliough  less  so  than  in  7*. 
O'culus  si^lis;  germen  prismatic;  stigma  overhanging,  not  so  large 
as  in  GesneritJna ;  bulb  smooth ;  scape  rough,  pubescent,  or  even 
hairy  in  strong  plants,  in  which  they  differ  from  all  other  tulips. 
The  petals  of  all  have  two  strong  furrows  down  the  middle. 
Their  leaves  are  glaucous,  more  or  less  undulated.  They  may 
possibly  be  the  original  stock  of  a  tribe  of  second-rate  garden 
tulips,  neglected  for  the  more  showy  varieties  of  7*.  Gesueriano, 
which  are  met  with  in  some  of  our  gardens,  and  which  betray 
their  origin  by  their  pointed  petals,  Tioney  smell,  and  more  or 
less  pubescence  on  the  stalk.  Of  these  garden  varieties,  the  Van 
Toll  has  been  noticed.  Those  that  are  in  cultivation  at  Florence 
are  either  the  improved  T.  s.  mixta,  or  a  large  very  double  sort 
of  a  mixture  of  white,  pink,  and  green-pointed  petals ;  short 
scape,  smooth  as  far  down  as  one  or  two  green  or  party-cor 
loured  leaves,  tike  braclse,  and  rough  below  them,  where  the 
true  scape  begins;  the  upper  smooth  part  with  its  leaves  (de- 
tached petals)  being,  in  fact,  a  monstrous  elongated  ftower;  also 
some  English  or  Dutch  pink  or  lilac,  and  white,  with  pointed 
petals,  and  stalks  pubescent  towards  the  base  :  that  called  the 
early  Edgar  is  one  of  this  set.  In  cottage  gardens  in  the  west  of 
England  are  often  seen  two  varieties  that  can  only  be  referred 
to  tnis*class  of  tulips:  one  is  exacdy  the  strangulata  of  Florence 
with  a  perfectly  smooth  stalk  ;  the  other,  a  handsome  variety  of 
the  same,  having  the  black  and  yellow  eye  of  T.  O.  soils,  from 
which,  however,  it  differs  in  every  important  character,  TTiese 
pointed-petaled  tulips  are  frequently  introduced  into  Italian 
paintings ;  and  in  the  gallery  Gualtieri  at  Orvieto  are  six  ob- 
long pictures  of  flowers,  with  the  date  1614,  in  which  many  of 
these  tulips  are  represented,  besides  other  flowers,  with  the  Italian 
names  of  that  time."  {Bot.  Beg.,  Sept.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices: 
Seid's  new   Hydraulic   Engine  (fig.  120.,  to  a  scale  of  \\  in.  to   1  ft.) 
—  Our  readers   are   aware    of  the   importaot   improTemeDt   made  by  Mr, 
Beid  in  the  garden  syringe,  in  1819,  by  the  introduction  of  the  batl-valve, 
almost  the  only   description  of  valve  of  which  it  maybe  said  that  it  never 
^oe%  out  of  repair;   and  that  it  will   continue   to  act  perfectly  for   a  life- 
time, or  till  the  matertals  of  which  it   is  composed  decsy.     Mr.  ReiJ   has 
recently  made  a  great  additional  improvement  in  this    syringe,  by  which  it 
is,  in   effect,  turned  into   a  garden  engine  ;   the  difference  between  a  com- 
mon  syringe  and  an  engine   being,  that  the  latter  forces  out  the  water  in 
one  continuous  stream.     Mr.  Keid's  improvement  consists 
in  an  arrangement  by  which  a  voiome  of  air  is  compressed 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  by  the  working  of  the  piston  for 
forcing  out  the  water,  and  without  any  sensible  increase  of 
li^our  to  the  operator.     The  manner  in  which  this  effected 
will  be  understood  by  the  diagram 
^.121.;  in  which  a  is  the  piston 
and  cylinder,  as  in  the  common 
syringe;  b,  a  case  in  which  this 
syringe,  and  also  the  discharge- 
tube  (c),  are  enclosed;  ^,  asmall  , 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  discharge- 
tube  ;  and  e,  a  valve  at  the  bottom 
of  the   discharge-tube;  /  is   a 
valve    to   the    suction-tube,   by 
which  the  water  is  drawn  up 
from  a  watering-pot,  pul,  or  any 
180                         other  vessel.     On  the  motion  of 
drawing  up  the  piston   (a),   the 
water   enters   by  /;    while,   by 
pushing   down   the   piston,    the 
valve   at  /  is  closed,   and    the 
water  is  forced  up  the  valve  at  e, 
into  the  discharge-tube;  but,  as 

some  more  water  is  farced  into  this  tube  than  can  pass 
through  it,  it  escapes,  by  the  small  opening  at  d,  into  tha 
vessel  of  air  in  which  the  working  barrel  and  the  discharge- 
tube  are  enrassd.  As  the  air  cannot  escape  from  this  vessel,  it 
is  necessarily  compressed  by  the  wqter  which  enters  through 
the  small  opening  at  d;  and,  consequently,  when  the  piston 
(a)  is  drawn  up,  and  no  longer  forces  the  water  up  the 
discharge-tube  (e),  the  action  on  that  tube  is  liept  up  by 
the  expansion  of  the  compressed  air  which  shuts  the  valve 
at  E,  and,  conBcquentlv,  forces  the  water  along  c, 

A  great  beauty  in  this  arrangement  is,  that  no  exettion  of 

the  operator  is  lost ;  nor  can  he  exert  himself  without  pro- 

docinga  corresponding  result  i  for  if,  by  rapid  and  powerful 

action  he  drives  much  water  into  the  air-vessel,  the  greater 

degree  in  which  the  air  is  compressed  will  force  the  water  with   the  more 

rapidity  through  the  discharge-tube  (<?}.     In  this  wav,  it  may  be  said  that  the 

superfluous  exertion  of  the  operator  is  not  only  saved,  but  turned  to  powerful 

account  in  producing  a  continuous  stream,     ail.  Reid  states  that  this  saving 

of  labour  is  one  thir^  as  compared  with  other  engines  of  the  kind. 

i^.  180.  shows  a  general  view  of  the  engine,  to  a  scale  of  1^  in.  to  1ft.;  by 
which  it  appears  to  be  3  ft.  in  length;  and  theouter  casing  is  G^in-in  diameter. 
It  weighs  between  Alb.  and  Gib.;  it  works  with  remarkable  ease,  and  is 
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warranted  hj  Mr.  Reid  to  Uit  a  lifetime.  B;  the  addidoa  of  a  flexible  tuba 
of  4  ft.  in  length,  it  beconiea  an  excellent  veterinary  sjringe,  and,  as  such,  will 
be  neariv  as  useful  to  a  fHrrira'  as  to  a  gardener.  Like  Mr.  Reid's  comm 
syringe,  it  is  aUo  valuable  for  aiding  in  the  extinction  of  fires  newly  broken  01 


which  purpoxe  we  have  recommended  it  in  our  Suburban  Gardener,  to  be 
kept  in  every  house,  in  a  particular  place,  familiar  to  all  the  occupants  of  the 
house ;  and  fte  keep  one  ourselves,  at  the  back  of  our  entrance  door.  —  Cond, 

Mr.  Gowan't  Mode  of^Jling^  the  Vine.  —  After  relating  my  success  in  the 
herbaceous  grafting  of  jTbiea  iJmithidtiB  {Morinda)  on  A'btea  eic^Isa,  I  cannot 
omit  noticing  the  important  discovery  of  grafting  vines  by  Mr.  Gowan,  at 
Cadder  House,  by  Glasgow.  He  is  a  most  unassuming  man ;  and,  in  my_  opinion, 
haj  not  yet  had  that  attention  paid  to  him  that  bis  merit  deserves :  indeed,  I 
was  a  little  sceptical  in  my  (pinion  of  the  matter;  but,  in  March,  1B36,  T  had 
a  few  kinds  grafted,  and  two  of  them  bore  fruit  the  same  season  ;  and  that  year, 
on  application  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  a  few  cuttings  of  vines 
were  sent  to  this  place,  and  grafted  at  the  end  of  March.  Some  of  the  shoots 
are  now  10  ft.  long,  and  will  be  in  Sne  condition  for  bearing  next  year.  Is 
this  not  of  importance  in  old  established  vineries,  where  any  new  sorts  are 
wanted  ?  The  success  in  grafting  vines  depends  on  the  time,  which  appears 
to  be  when  the  young  shoots  of  the  stocks  have  advanced  from  15  in.  to  18  in. 
long ;  but,  as  Mr.  Gowan  has  given  a  particular  description  of  his  method 
(p.  1 17.),  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  advance  any  thing  more  upon  the 
subject.  —  JameiSmitk.     HnpeinuH  Hoiur,  Jaly  I,  1837. 

Ueracievm  pcrenne.  —  The  Scotch  newspapers,  particularly  those  of  Ayr, 
are  directing  public  attention  to  a  new  specie*  of  Hcndkum,  or  cow-parsnep, 
introduced  from  Siberia,  hy  our  amiable  and  intelligent  friend  Mr.  Smith  of 
the  Ayr  Nursery.     "  Its  qualities  for  feeding,  especially  dairj'  stock,  have  been 

E roved  by  many  respectable  indifiduals  to  be  very  superior ;  and  its  bulk  of 
erbage  far  exceeds  that  of  any  vegetable  yet  known  in  Britain.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  from  4  to  5  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  plant  in  cultivation  in  this 
country ;  which  alone  adds  to  its  value  beyond  price.  Such  an  acquisition  of 
early  feeding  in  backward  springs  will  prove  of  incalculable  benefit,  as  it  grows 
fireely  upon  any  soil,  and  is  easuy  managed.  Mr.  Smith  sows  it  in  drills,  and 
treats  it  in  the  same  manner  as  lucerne.  It  is  a  true  perennial,  and  the  older 
the  plant,  the  more  vigorous  is  its  growth,  and  the  greater  the  bulk  of  v^e- 
tablc  matter  which  it  produces."  (Aj/r  Advertiter.) 

Rkabarb  Jelly.  —  At  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  show,  held  on 
July  13.,  a  new  and  interesting  article  of  confectionary  was  exhibited  in  the 
Council  Room,  and  tasted  by  many  of  the  company.  This  consisted  of  jelly 
and  jam  made  from  the  tender  leaf-stalks  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  red  rhubarb, 
cultivated  in  the  Society's  Garden.  The  flavour  was  considered  equal,  if  uot 
superior,  to  that  of  currant  jelly,  and  it  may  he  prepared  in  the  spring,  three 
months  before  currants  are  ripe.  The  Society's  honorary  silver  medal  was 
unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  James  Macnab,  who  has  the  sole  merit  of 
introducing  this  noveltv.  {ScoUrnatt,  July  19.) 

JiAabarb  Wine.  —  The  leaf-stalks  of  the  giant  rhubarb,  cut  into  pieces  as  if 
for  tarts,  and  bruised  with  a  wooden  mallet  to  express  the  juice,  will  make  a 
delicious  wine,  quite  equal  to  green  gooseberry,  and  very  closely  resembling 
champagne. — ./.  W.  L. 

Keeping  of  FUberii.  —  This  being  the  nut  season,  I  may  as  well  infonn 
you  that  a  dish  of  filberts,  the  growth  of  1835,  was  exhibited  in  our  garden,  on 
the  !d  of  this  month,  by  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  this  town.  His  experiment  was 
most  successful,  for  the  kernels  of  most  of  them  were  sound,  and  of  good 
quality.  A  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion.  The  filberts, 
when  pofectly  ripe  and  dry,  are  packed,  with  th^  husks  on,  in  earthen  jars ; 
a  layer  of  salt  is  spread  over  the  surface  ;n  pieceof  brown  paper  is  fastened  on 
to  exclude  the  air ;  and  they  are  kept  m  a  dry  cool  cellar.  The  Turkish  method 
of  preserving  filberts  (Gard.  M<^.,'v/.  p.  307.)  is  somewhat  akin  to  the 
above.  —  A.-Campbeli.     Mancbeiter,  Augml  15.  1637, 
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'  T^e  Wood  of  lie  PASIlurea  is,  perhaps,  next  to  box,  the  best  for  wood-en- 
graving. I  have  used  it  ifor  this  purpose  with  entire  succeM,  with  the  advan- 
tage that  blocks  oflaree  size  can  be  nad  of  it,  without  joining.  It  works  quite 
HB  well  as  box;  and,  for  hardness  and  durability  in  printing,  seema  to  be  but 
little  inferior.  —  Samuel  Hatteli.     Littleton,  nrar  Somerton,  Augvil  1.  1837. 

Fibre  nf  the  Fine-apple  Plant.  —  At  an  evening  meeting  at  the  Gallery  of 
Practical  Science,  M.  F.  B.  Zincke  explained  the  advantage*  that  would  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  fibre  obtained  from  the  leaf  of  the  pine-apple  pient 
in  the  textile  fabrics  of  this  country.  T^e  fineness  and  strength  of  the  fibre 
waa  shown  bv  experiment,  and  spedmens  of  it  prepared,  both  plain  and  dyed 
of  various  colours.  M.  Zincke  also  advocated  ita  cultivation,  as  giving  a  new 
value  to  West  India  property ,  which,  he  said,  was  now  suKring,  and  was 
likely  to  sufler  atill  more,  from  the  dislike  evinced  by  the  emancipated  n^oes 
to  engage  on  any  terms  in  the  sugar  cultivation.  M.  Zincke  explained  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple  plaiit  reouired  but  little  labour  or  expense  ; 
that  it  was  but  little  affected  by  the  casualties  of  weather,  which  so  often  prove 
EO  detrimental  to  other  crops ;  that  the  machinerv  necessary  for  pr«)aring  the 
fibre  from  the  plant  was  of  the  simplest  kind ;  that  every  part  of  the  process 
could  be  managed  either  by  Europeans  or  negroes ;  and  he  calculated  that  it 
might  be  delivered  in  England,  exclusive  of  proiit  or  duty,  at  4d.  per  pound. 
(AlAen/Bum,  June  17. 1837.)  The  foregoing  paragraph  being  copied  into  L'Echo 
du  Monde  Saoanl,  n  French  periodicaT,  has  bad  its  meaning  quite  altered,  from 
translating  pine-apple  plant  by  the  term  C'oniferet. 

7h  render  Fact  aad  Ltrient  edible.  —  The  Royal  Society  of  Arts  for  Scot- 
land, among  their  prizes  for  1837-8,  have  offered  the  silver  medal,  value  five 
sovereigns,  "  for  a  mode  of  depriving  the  mucilage  of  iiici  and  hcheas  of 
its  disagreeable  taste  and  odour."  (See  Scottman,  August  9,  1837,) 

Plants  rich  in  Polaik  can  never  be  petrified.  —  Hmce.only  trees  and  shrubs 
occur  in  a  fossil  state,  and  never  herbaceous  plants.  Shrubs  occur  more  rarely 
than  trees ;  because,  thou^  they  contain  less  potash  than  herbaceous  plants, 
yet,  when  calcined,  they  yield  more  then  trees.  {G'dpperl  on  Fatal  Planli,  and 
on  the  Froceu'fif  Petrifaction,  as  translated  in  Jaaeion't  Joiimal,July  23.  1837.) 
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P/miS,  July  4.  1837. —  I  send  you  herewith  a  Monograph  on  the  Genu*  Ca- 
miliio,  by  mv  friend  the  Abb^  Berlijze,  under  secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Paris ;  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  this  little  work  is 
one  of  the  best  that  has  been  published  for  guiding  both  amateurs  and  gar- 
deners as  to  the  choice  and  culture  of  that  beautiful  shrub.  Secondly,  I 
send  you  three  polemical  letters  of  mine,  relating  to  the  encouragement  given 
in  this  country  to  agriculture.  It  was  in  consequence  of  these  letters,  and 
another  addressed  to  the  king,  and  which  was  sent  to  the  ministers,  that  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  decided  on  offering  a  prize  for  the  best  elementary 
works  on  agriculture,  for  the  use  of  children  educated  in  the  public  schools 
in  the  French  provinces.  I  also  send  a  chapter  on  the  parterres  in  old  French 
gardens,  extracted  from  an  EncyclopiEdia  of  Gardening,  which  some  of  my 
friends  and  myself  have  undertaken  to  publish  in  France,  in  imitation  of  your 
English  one;  but  we  are  not  here  seconded,  as  you  are,  by  the  rich  proprie- 
tors. The  taste  for  elegant  horticulture  is  absolutely  extinct  in  France ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  this,  there  is  not  one  single  stove  or  green-house  in  or  near 
Purls  that  deserves  the  name,  except  those  of  M.  Rothschild.  There  is  no 
knowledge  here  of  the  beautiful  plants  necessary  to  form  the  collection  of  an 
amateur ;  and  to  this  is  joined  a  parsimunious  spirit,  which  thinkk  every  thing 
"  too  dear."  The  Parisians  prefer  using  their  liicl  to  cook  palatable  dishes, 
rather  than  to  keep  rare  plants ;  and,  when  the  price  of  any  ftie  of  these 
exceeds  a  crown,  they  will  not  even  look  at  it. —  Soutange-Sodia, 
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Sammary  of  SutjecU  propoiedjbr  Fritet  hi/  the  Agricultural  Societif  i^  Prance 
allheir  Meeting  in  Jalv,  IH37.— $i.  To  be  decideti  in  1838.  For  the  introduc- 
tion of  «r|;nniieii  •aa  iiiiiicr>]  muiurea.  Fur  tlie  translatioD  of  UBeful  works 
on  a^culture,  written  in  Toreign  langUB^ea.  For  biograpliical  ooticei  of  per- 
Bons  who  have  rendereil  benefitii  to  apnculcure.  For  works,  esaays,  or  practical 
observation!!  relative  to  veterinary  surgery.  For  essays  on  practical  irriga- 
tion, and  infonnstion  retiiectinK  the  statistics  of  irrigation  in  France.  For 
information  respecting  the  cultivation  of  apples  and  pears  for  perry  and 
cidci',  in  France.  For  an  essay  on  tbe  uses  wfiicb  may  be  made  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  animals,  killed  by  accident,  or  which  have  died  of  diseases  in  the 
fidd.  For  a  iiand  thresning-machine,  which,  without  breaking  the  straw 
more  than  the  flail,  shall  s^arate  tbe  com  and  winnow  it  with  the  greatest 
economy.  For  the  beat  method  of  forming  Artesian  welts.  For  a  rasp  for 
preparing  potatoes  for  making  flour  and  starch.  For  a  system  of  a  rotMion 
of  crops  without  a  fallow.  For  plantations  of  mulberries,  and  for  rearing  uUi- 
worms,  in  those  departments  of  France  into  which  they  have  not  yet  t>een 
introduced.  For  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  beet-root,  in  small  esta- 
blishments. For  the  discovery  of  a  simple  method,  which  mi^t  be  practised 
by  small  cultivaton,  (or  preserving  corn  from  insects  ;  for  stepping  the  ravages 
of  insects  when  the  com  is  nlready  attacked ;  and  for  good  observations  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  insects  which  attack  com.  For  the  draining  of 
wet  clayey  soils.  For  the  composition  of  elementary  works  on  agriculture, 
for  the  use  of  children  in  the  national  schools. 

f  ii.  To  be  decided  in  1839.  For  the  imitating,  in  Fiance,  of  the  best 
Dutch,  Cheshire,  and  Parmesan  cheeses.  For  the  best  method  of  prevent- 
ing or  curing  the  diseases  of  silkworms.  For  observations,  founded  on  ex- 
perience, on  the  best  method  of  harnessing  oxen. 

i  iii.  To  be  decided  in  18*5.  For  plantations  of  cori  trees  on  sandy  or 
bad  soil,  in  the  south  of  France,  mode  t>efore  the  end  of  lt«38. 

^  iv.  To  be  decided  m  1846.  For  the  propagation  of  good  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  by  seeds. 

^  V.  Ta  be  decided  in  1A50.  For  plantations  of  any  of  tbe  three  follow- 
ing kinds  of  oak,  all  of  which  may  be  employed  in  dycini; :  —  1 .  Qucrcus  tinc- 
toria,  the  quercitron,  or  yellow  oak,  a  native  of  North  America  (see  Arh. 
Jtril.,p.  18b4'.)  8.  ^.infectiJria,  the  gall-nut  oak,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  (see 
Ar6.  Brit.,  p.  19S8.);  and,  3.  Q.  ^'gilops,  the  Valonia  oak,  indigenous  in 
Orecc(;.(See  ^r*.  Bri(.,p.  1861.) 

Intcdt  deilractive  to  lie  I'ine.  —  The  mayor  of  the  commune  of  Argenteuil 
has  written  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  subject  of  an  insect  which, 
for  many  years,  has  devastated  the  vines  in  that  commune.  This  insect,  or 
magcot,  was  observed  in  the  year  1783,  and  disappeared  some  years  after- 
wnrils.  Twenty-four  years  later,  it  reappeared,  and  caused  like  ravages  during 
from  six  to  ten  yean.     It  has  recently  returned,  and  increased  so  fast,  that  at 

tircEcnt  it  occupies  about  three  fifths  of  this  territory,  leaving  complete  deso- 
atlon  behind  it.  This  insect,  after  having  gnawed  tbe  leaves,  and  injured 
many  of  tlie  grapes,  envelopes  itself  in  one  of  the  leaves,  and  there  under- 
goes its  metamorphosis.  The  damage  done  by  It  this  year  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  from  500  to  GOO  francs.  The  larva  changes  into  a  moth  in  July, 
and  deposits  its  eggs  on  tbe  vines  in  September,  which  come  forth  in  the  May 
of  the  following  year.  MM.  Dum&il  and  A.  Saint  Hilaire,  being  appointed 
by  the  Academy  to  verify  the  damages  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  mayor  of 
Argenteuil,  visited  this  locality,  and  have  made  a  report  of  their  examination. 
For  a  considerable  space,  they  saw  all  the  vines  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and 
dried  up.  The  greater  part  of  this  destruction  is  caused  by  a  well-known 
Pyralis,  which,  in  the  caterpillar  state,  rolls  up  and  twists  the  leaves,  and 
causes  them  to  wither.  M.  Oum^ril  placed  before  the  Academy  this  insect 
in  the  state  of  larra,  chrymlis,  and  moth,  as  well  as  the  c^ :  but  two  other 
insects  haw;  also  attacked  the  grapes,  and  contributed  to  the  destruction  of 
thevinein  this  place.  (L'E'cAodu  Mopde  Sonant,  Aug.  2.  1837,) 

Acdimaliring  Flanit  at  IIieret,in  tie  South  nf  France. —  M.  Ranlonnet,  hor- 
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ticulturist  at  Hi^res,  has  published  some  curious  obierrationi  on  the  int^i- 
sity  of  the  last  winter's  frost,  and  od  the  (lamaee  which  it  has  caused  in 
Proveoce.  The  frost  commenced  December  26.  The  thermometer  already 
indicated  8°  below  zero ;  on  the  S9lh,  it  fell  to  5° ;  and  on  the  3lBt,  to  41° : 
there  was  then  a  tittle  snow,  which  lasted  three  6x.yi.  The  frost  diminished  to 
the  lat  of  January ;  and,  from  the  6th  to  the  10th,  the  weather  set  in  fair, 
and  continued  so  until  the  33d  of  March.  The  frost  then  returned,  and  there 
was  tolerably  thick  ice.  On  the  10th  of  April,  there  was  snow  still  seen  on 
the  mountains,  at  three  leagues  from  Hierea.  At  Hieres,  the  lemon  trees, 
the  bcTf^amottes,  the  citron  tree,  the  great  lemon,  the  mellarossa,  the 
lumies,  limes,  &c.,  all  suffered  so  much,  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  them 
down  to  the  roots.  Among  the  exotics  which  perished,  are  DOticed  tlie  Bchi. 
Dus  cindicans,  Cleihm  arbOrea,  Vfsnea  Mocanera,  Acacia  loph&ntba,  Oissia 
tomentosa,  i'hl^mis  Leoniirus,  Eucalyptus  diversif&lia  end  obliqua,  Solanum 
Aetuccum,  Grdwia  orientalis,  ZJnum  trigyniim.  Cineraria  pUtanif&tia,  ^icus 
elistica,  and  all  the  date  trees  from  the  age  of  three  to  six  years.  The  Ery- 
thrina  Crista-g&Ili  alj^o  died,  as  well  as  the  climbing  planti  trained  against  the 
walls ;  such  as  the  Tecfnna  capensia,  Lfaaminuu;  gnuidifldrum  and  aziSricum, 
Cdba'a  ecdndens,  J'ha.seulus  Caracalla,  and  2>61ichoB  lignoaus.  The  Caauarlua 
rquisetifolia,  MelaleCtca  linarifolia,  ^^um  aplendens  and  Uburn,  and  £chinua 
Afo/fe,  scarcely  suffered  at  all;  but  the  young  plants  of  these  latter  mentioned 
were  completely  killed- 

The  bamboo,  the  ^Jckcia  famcaiiinB,  Pittdaporum  n^num,  Sdlva  fonndea 
and  mexicikna,  Solanum  auriculatum,  the  guava  (/"afdium  pyrfferum),  and 
Bruemansio  suaveolens,  nearly  all  died.  As  for  ^ciicia  laufdlia,  ffibfscus 
mut&bilis,  LanlanaS^Uowi,  Citrus  bizz&ria  and  niyrtifotia,  they  scarcely  suffered 

The  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  which  are  harvested  genaially  id 
January  and  February,  were  frozen.  Usually,  they  sdl  at  10  or  15centimes  the 
dozen ;  but  there  are  so  few  this  year,  that  they  ate  1  franc  60  centimes  the 

The  following  plants  escaped  without  sufitring  any  injury  : —  Menispfrmum 
^urifolium,  Cfstus  cr^cicus,  Buddlea  ralvifolia,  Ceanothua  cerilleus,  l^blimum 
Bin^nse,  Cassia  corymbosa,  i^phne  Delj^lnti,  Hakea  austrfdis,  jfcacia  flori- 
bunda,  Vucca  aloifOlia  and  gloriAsa,  JVfJrtua  communia  flore  picno,  Tarentina 
varieg^Ca,  A'/indina  dom^stica,  £riob6trya  jap^nica,  Corrs^a  filba,  O'lea  fra- 
grans,  J%6rmium  teuax,  Convdlvulus  oleEelbliua,  C,  Cne^rum,  and  Andropogon 
squarrdsnm,  cultivated  in  the  open  field,  which,  on  the  6th  of  April,  were 
visibly  growing. 

At  Toulon,  the  winter  was  more  destructive  than  at  Hieres.  Manj'  vege- 
tables, which  resisted  the  cold  at  Hieres,  died  in  the  Botanic  Oerden  of  the 

At  Draguignan,  Trana-Brignolles,  places  situated  fifteen  leagues  from  the 
sea,  the  thermometer  fell  to  70°,  and  some  olive  trees  were  daniBged :  but  this 
tree  can  support  S"  of  cold. 

To  conclude,  at  Nice  they  had  anow  for  tight  days.  The  oranges  were 
frozen  upon  the  trees ;  but  the  trees  thEmselves  did  not  sufler :  only  some  feet 
of  lemons,  bergamottes,  and  lumies  (kinda  of  Citrus),  were  a  little  hurt.  M. 
Hantonnet  saw  there,  in  the  governor's  garden,  on  the  5th  of  January,  a 
coboea  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers.  (L'E'cbo  du  Monde  Savant.) 

Parit,  April  9.  —  My  journey  on  the  Continent  bavins  taken  up  more  time 
than  I  anticipated,  I  shall  be  unable  to  pass  through  England  on  my  return 
home,  as  I  mtended  when  I  left  London.  I  went  ftom  Holland  (by  the 
Rhine),  through  Prussia  and  Baden,  to  Oenera,  and  found  Switzerland  much 
better  cultivated  than  I  expected.  The  peculiarity,  and,  I  may  say,  the  ex- 
cellency, of  the  agriculture  in  that  country  consists  in  good  ploughing,  great 
care,  judicious  application  of  manure  on  the  crops,  and  irrigation  of  meadows 
and  pasture  grounds.  I  found  France,  also,  much  better  cultivated  than  I 
had  a  right  to  expect,  from  the  article  I  read  in  a  late  number  of  the  EdiaburgA 
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Sanew.  The  wheat  especially  in  France,  loolu  uncommanly  fine.  It  appears 
to  me  that  FrsDce  b  emphatically  a  wheat  country.  Their  mode  or  ploughing 
on  the  Continent,  bi  far  as  1  have  travelletl,  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  any 
thing  but  economical  :  it  b  the  same  as  that  I  saw  in  some  parti  of  England  ; 
that  in,  a  wheel  plougii,  and  from  three  to  Sve  hories  en  ni/r.  But  the  ^wisa 
and  French  fanner*  turn  up  a  rery  good  furrow ;  the  plougli  itsdf  (aside  from 
it«  ridiculous  appendages)  oeing  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  1  really  wish 
it  were  proper  for  me  to  notice  this  ridiculous  part  of  European  huriMndry 
in  a  way  it  deserves.  It  is  possible  1  may  give  it  a  passing  notice  on  my  return 
to  the  United  State*.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  1  must  for^o  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  London  i^ain,  uid  spending  a  day  or  two  with  you.  —  A.  li, 

Hepentha  ditHUatoria,  —  A  plant  in  a  stove  at  Montmartre  was  observed  to 
have  one  of  the  pitchers  half  lull  of  water,  which  the  gardener,  harii^  tasted, 
found  sweet,  with  the  flavour  of  hooey.  A  statement  of  the  fact  was  sent  to 
the  Paris  Horticultural  Society,  in  August,  1S3T.  (L'E'cho  du  Sfimde  Savant, 
Aug.  5. 1837.) 

GERMANY. 

M.  'Hichke,  son  of  the  court    gardener  to  the   King  of  Saiony  at  the 

Japan  Palace,  Dresden,  is  now  in  this  country,  and  has  already  made  a 

general  tour,  including  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  the  great  advantage  of 


of  his  country,  resident  in  London.  M.  Tischke,  like  M,  C  Rauch,  M,  P. 
Rauch,  M.  Rosenthal,  M.  Ancoine,  and  other  German  gardeners,  lately  or 
now  in  England,  has  not  only  taken  time  to  see  all  our  best  gardens,  but  has 
taken  pains  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  tbe  English  lengusgej 
so  that  when  he  returns,  by  means  of  English  books,  he  will  always  be  aUe 
to  keep  himself  au  fait  at  what  is  going  forward  in  the  gardeniDg  world  in 

M.  Wolf,  Oie  curato^  of  Die  Botamc  Garden  of  the  UniveriUy  of  Wurta- 
burg,  one  of  the  most  sdentihc  gardeners,  as  Dr.  Martius  informs  us,  of  the 
south  of  Germany,  has  lately  spent  upwards  of  a  month  in  this  country,  and 
visited,  in  company  with  M.  Antoine  of  Vienna,  all  the  principal  garden 
establishments  m  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Dublin,  as  well  as  the  botanic  and  horticultural  gardens  at  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  MaDcheater,  Liverpool,  and  the  gardens  at  Eaton  UaU,  Chats- 
worth,  Wobum  Abbey,  and  various  others.  He  returns  home  throk^ 
France  and  Belgium ;  and  we  hope  to  hear  Irom  him,  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  gardening  news  of  his  country. 

M.  Sde/!,  the  director-general  of  gardens  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  has 
lately  published  a  description  of  the  royal  gardens  and  pleasure-ground*  undv 
his  direction,  accompanied  by  a  beautifully  lithographed  plan  of  the  gardens  of 
Vymphenbn^,  with  all  the  latest  improvements. 

Couiuellar  Ton  Hani,  who  may  be  considered  the  father  of  modem  agri- 
culture in  Bavaria,  who  was  in  England  in  -the  summer  of  1H36,  has  lately 
published  hi*  ■Tour  in  this  country,  iu  two  thin  8vo  volumes.  M.  Hazzi  is 
a  highly  enlightened  and  benevolent  man,  and  of  the  most  unwearied  activity 
in  the  publication  of  works  calculated  to  improve  the  agriculture  and 
domestic  economy  of  his  country. —  Cond. 

Kollcr'i  Ifuloiy  of  ImecU  injanotu  to  CaWvatort,  and  to  ike  Froprielor^  of 
Foreilt  and  Piantationt,  —  I  rejoice  at  being  able  to  send  you  a  book  wbi<ji 
will  be  the  matt  interesting  to  you,  and  other  horticulturists,  as  it  contains  an 
elaborate  account  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  tlie  injury  they  commit, 
and  the  most  practicable  modes  of  destroying  them;  fur  which  a  wish  has 
been  expressed  in  several  numbers  of  your  Magazine.  This  work  is  tbe 
joint  labour  of  three  gentlemen,  who  have  great  practical  knowledge,  and  par- 
ticularly M.  Schmidberger,  a  priest  of  St.  Florian,  near  Liuz,  who  is  one  of 
the  first  pomologists  in  Austria,  and  perhaps  in  Germany.    Had  I  a  tittle 
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more  tiiae  than  I  have  at  present,  I  should  be  most  h^ipy  to  comiDunicate 
what  little  knowledge  I  possess  on  this  subject;  and  also  to  send  you  sped- 
mens  of  those  insects  whicli  have  been  so  injurious  to  our  gBrdens  round 
Vienna  this  spring.  The  (Turciilio  p^ri,  C.  poni6runi,  and  Pontin  cratffi^^, 
appeared  in  such  numbers,  and  destroyed  every  bud  so  immediately  after  ita 
u)peaiance,  that,  until  the  middle  of  May,  the  trees  were  without  bud  or  leail 
Even  now  these  butto^ies  are  so  plentiful,  that  there  is  a  bad  prospect  for 
next  year,  although  we  searched  for  them  in  all  their  various  metamorphoses, 
and  still  catch  thousands  of  them  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  when  the^  ar« 
crowded  tc^ether  on  different  flowering  plants,  especially  on  Vaieridna  rubra, 
i>elphfnium  Ajad«,  and  PhiladelphuB  sp.  I  intend  making  a  coUectSon  of  all 
these  injurious  insects,  and  putting  them  into  a  frame  and  dass,  for  the  in- 
spection of  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  knowing  them.  Tbis  will  enable 
young  gardeners  to  know  Ihem  at  once,  and  at  any  tune ;  and,  by  reading  their 
diferent  distinctive  qualities,  any  one  mav  easily  remember  their  forms ;  which 
would  not  be  the  case,  if  s  person  were  lefl  to  observe  them  in  their  difFerent 
states  and  seasons  alone;  therefore,  1  would  recommend  such  a  coUectioD  in 
every  garden.  —  C.  Rauch.    Retmweg,  near  Vienaa,  Jufy,  1637. 

The  verv  interesting  and  valuable  work  bImtc  referred  to  by  M,  Ranch 
was  published  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Vienna,  who  have  also  sent  us 
a  copy  of  it.  It  is  now  being  translated  for  us,  and  will  very  shortly  be  pub- 
lished, in  as  cheap  and  convenient  a  form  as  possible,  for  the  use  of  young 
gardeners.  M.  Kauch's  idea  of  forming  collections  of  dettructive  insects,  in 
glazed  cases,  for  the  use  of  gardeners,  is  excellent,  and  we  hope  to  sea  it 
adopted  by  many  of  our  readers.  —  Cond. 

HOLLAND. 

Prizei  offered  by  lie  Academy  of  Science!  at  Haarlem,  which  held  its  ei^ty- 
fittb  annual  meeting  on  the  SOth  of  May  last.  The  Academy's  gold  medal,  and 
a  gratuity  of  150  florins  (\2l.  16*.  3(f.),  were  awarded  to  Dr.  C.F.  Oaertner  of 
C^ew  in  Wurtembei^,  for  a  Memoir  in  German,  on  hybrid  plants,  obtained  by 
the  fecundation  of  certain  species  with  the  pollen  of  others. 

'JTAe  Acadetiip  propotei  tie  foUotang  Quettima  to  be  aiuwered  be/ore  Jamuny 
1.  1639 ;  — What  are  the  different  species  of  marine  animals  which  destroy 

C'les,  and  other  wooden  structures,  by  perforating  them  ?  According  to  certain 
■lanists,  some  algie,  of  simple  structure,  if  placed  in  favourable  circum- 
stances, will  develope  themselves,  and  be  changed  into  v^etables  quite  dtt 
ferent,  and  belonging  to  genera  much  higher  m  the  scale  of  organisation, 
though  these  same  awe,  it  not  in  favourable  circumstances,  would  be  fecun- 
dated and  reproduce  their  primitive  forms.  The  Academy  is  desirous  that  these 
observations  should  be  extended  to  other  v^eCables,  which  have  not  yet  been 
examined  under  this  point  of  view ;  and  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  transi- 
tion of  one  organised  body  into  another  be  proved  by  exact  descriptions  and 
detailed  figures.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  some  plants,  in  certoia  cases, 
give  out  a  phosphorescent  light,  such  as  TropiG'olum,  Calendula,  Lflhim  buibf- 
terura,  Ta%iiei,  £uph6rb>a  phosphorea,  Rhizomdrpha,  &c.  The  Academy 
wishes  that,  from  researches  made  on  purpose,  this  phenomenon  may  be  ex- 
plained; that  it  may  be  determined  how  murh  of  what  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  is  to  be  admitted  aa  true;  under  what  circumstances  the  pbenontenon 
takes  place ;  and  whet  is  the  cause  ? 

Tie  fuUowmg  Queitiimt  were  Uut  Year  prapoied  bv  lie  Academy,  le  be  an- 
ttcered  befiire  January  1.  )S38  :  —  How  is  wood  formed  ?  Does  it  take  Its  origin 
immediately  firom  the  sap,  or  from  the  cambium  under  the  bark;  oris  it  formed 
by  the  vessels  which  descend  from  the  buds  end  the  leaves,  as  the  observations 
of  M.  Du  Petit  Thouars,  end  of  M.  Giron  de  BuKareiiigues,  seem  to  prove? 
What  application  can  be  made  of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  manner  in  which 


wood  is  formed,  to  the  culture  of  useful  trees?  The  Academy  desires,  1st, 
an  explanatioa,  illustrated  by  figures,  of  the  metamorphoses  of  at  least  fifty 
species  of  coleopterous  insects,  the  metamorphoses  end  economy  of  whicK 


explanatioa,  illustrated  by  figures,  of  the  metamorphoses  of  at  least  fifty 
if  coleopterous  in      '       '  "  "  '  """'■ 
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ore  not  yet  known  or  desoibed ;  Sdlj,  ci  methodicml  aiTangeineiit  of  txAeo^ 
terDas  inwcti,  founded  upon  the  menmorptiomi  of  the  structure  of  the  larne 
and  chTjwlidn;  3dly,  initnictioDi,  bned  on  a  knowled^  of  the  metaMM-- 
phoaes,  I'ur  preventing  the  too  greu  increase  of  thete  nououa  iueecta.  How 
much  hoB  been  proved,  by  experience,  with  renicct  to  the  utili^  of  •  circular 
uicision,  in  form  of  a  ring,  nutde  in  the  barfc  of  trees,  toi  the  purpose  of  aii^ 
menting  thdr  fertilitv  ?  How  far  can  tbii  manner  of  augmentuiB  the  produce 
offhiitibe  eipiained,  confbnntbljr  to  the  actual  MMeof  v»etable  phyiiologf  ; 
and  what  rulea  does  thi«  explanadon  fumisfa  for  elftcting  the  proccM,  without 
endanftcdn^  the  treei,  or  running  the  riik  of  losing  them  ?  Wnat  is  the  natnrv 
of  MatvpMi/lle  (phyVodUitre,  ekromule)  in  vegetables  ?  What  is  its  form  and 
eompotition;  and  in  what  character  doei  it  diferfi^iai  other  v^eCable  matters? 
Is  it  different  according  to  the  kind  of  plant ;  and  what  constitutm  this  (KC- 
ference  ?  What  are  the  cimiDi*tances  bj-  which,  during  regetatioD,  it  is  pro- 
duced, or  changed,  or  modiGed,  in  plant*  ? 

"nie  prise  for  each  of  these  questions  is  a  gold  mednl,  value  150  florins,  and 
a  gratuity  of  150  fiorins,  when  the  answer  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  it.  The 
answers,  written  in  Dutch,  French,  English,  Latin,  or  Uerman,  are  to  be 
adtlreaned  to  M.  Van  Marum,  the  secretary  to  the  Academy.  (L'B'eho  iu 
Mowlc  Sonml,  July  15.  1837.) 

DENMARK. 
M.  Pelerten,  gardener  to  the  King  of  Denmark  at  Roaaiburg,  who  made 
a  tour  through  Hngland,  and  part  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1831,  wai  in  (faia 
cDuntrr  during  great  part  of  the  month  of  July  last,  and  has  returned  hooM 
througn  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  M.  Petersen  having  spent  five  or  aix 
years  in  this  country,  before  he  was  appointed  court  gardener  to  his  sove- 
reign, not  only  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  oi  all  the  newest  gardening 
Cractices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Eu^liaE 
inguage  as  enableii  him,  while  in  his  native  country,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
prt^eas  of  improvnnesit  in  Enj^d  by  meflns  of  English  books.  When  H. 
Petersen  returned  to  Denmark  in  the  year  ISii?  (see  Gard.  Mag.,  Vol.  III. 
p.  346. ;  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  S74  ),  gardening  was  in  such  a  backward  state,  that  an 
inhabitant  of  Britain  now  hardly  credibt  the  flurts  stated  by  M.  Petersen,  at  that 
time,  io  the  Gtrdmrr'i  Afagaime ;  viz.  that  tart  rhubarb  was  not  known  there  as 
a  culinary  vegetable!  that  not  a  single  pine-apple  had  been  ripraed  on  the  3daf 
September,  ISST.butsomewereexpeL-Ced  toberead>  bv  about  the  middle  of  that 
month.  The  first  melon  was  cut  on  August  30.,  and  tne  first  grapes  only  a  few 
days  sooner ;  mushrooms  and  sea-kale  were  not  at  all  cultivated ;  moat  of  the 
Kew  Holland  plants  were  unknown,  even  in  the  botanic  gardens)  and  theonly 
new  North  American  annual  grown  there  at  that  time  was  the  Calli6psia 
tinctdria.  Such  was  the  state  of  gardeningof  Denmark  in  the  year  IB87.  In 
the  course  of  ID  yesra,  things  have  been  entirely  chan^.  Every  culinary 
veget^le  grown  in  English  gardens  is  now  pr«duced  u  the  royd  kitdien- 
oardefls  at  Copenhagen ;  many  of  the  best  varieties  of  hardy  fruit  trees  have 
Seen  not  only  introduced  in  the  royul  gardens,  but  even  propagated  m  the 
public  nuraeriex ;  almost  all  thefineherbaceauaplantB,ennualE,andpereitiiiala, 
sent  home  by  Douglas,  have  been  introduced,  and  tome  of  them  are  b^iniung 
to  appear  in  the  gardens  of  merchants,  Pmesuiplea  are  cut  in  the  ronS 
nroens  every  month  in  the  year ;  and  some  oi  them  of  such  a  sise  (M. 
Petersen  being  a  dii4ciple  of  the  late  Mr,  Shenan,aodkeepiiig  hit  plants,  as  all 
plants  without  buda  ought  to  be  kt^t,  in  a  continually  groviiu  state),  that 
we  are  afraid  to  state  tlic  weight;  and,  finally,  a  horticulturtu  societv  baa 
been  established  at  Couenhagen.  Alt  this  has  been  eflected  through  the 
agency  of  M.  Petersen,  than  whom  we  do  not  know  a  ringle  inikvidual,  in  any 
country,  wlio  (without  the  advanta^  of  birth,  rank,  or  fortune,  and  simply 
on  account  of  his  holding  a  public  situation,  and  being  a  lover  of  his  country, 
and  enthusiastically  attached  to  gardening)  has  effected  to  very  remarkable  k 
change  in  so  shtnt  a  time.      The  greatest  reward  which  such  a  man  as  H. 
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Petersen  can  recdve  is,  doubtless,  the  consdouancBs  of  having  done  so  much 
good :  but  we  tniat  his  ro;al  maaler  will,  by  aome  means,  be  rendered  aware 
of  the  very  extraordinary  merica  of  M.  Petersen ;  and  how  much  he,  in  com- 
mon with  his  subjects,  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  introduction  of  what  will 
eventually  prove  of  so  much  real  good  to  the  country.  There  is  no  one  who  does 
not  benefit  from  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  culinary  v^etables  and 
fruits,  from  the  peaeant  to  the  prince;  or  any  garden,  whether  that  of  a  cotta^ 
or  a  palace,  that  will  not  be  increaaed  in  beauty  by  new  flowers.  Besides  this, 
there  is  a  moral  influence  in  gardening  improvementa,  of  far  greater  importance 
tbaa  the  mere  physical  eqjoyments  that  they  aflbrd.  A  taste  for  peacefiil 
occupations  i*  created ;  reflections  on  the  works  of  nature  are  induced ;  man 
begins  to  enquire  and  to  read ;  he  becomes  humanised,  and  so  &r  cultivatet) 
as  to  looL  upon  his  fellow  creatures  in  other  countries  as  his  brethren ;  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  this,  he  will  soon  learn  to  loathe  that  scourge  of  the  human 
Twx.  war.  —  Cond. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 
Carnaie,  near  Quebec,  the  scat  of  WUIieni  Atkinson,  Esa.,  is  mentioned  in 
Vol.  IX.  p.  161.,  by  our  valued  correspondent  Counsellor  Hart  of  Montreal. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  Atkinson,  is  now  in  England,  after  having  made  the  tour 
of  Prance,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  collected  every  where  plants,  seeds,  sculp- 
tures, pictures,  books,  and  other  objects  for  enriching  and  ornamenting  his 
beautitul  seat.  He  describes  Carouie  as  situated  on  a  piece  of  table  land  on 
the  top  of  a  {H'ecipice  200  ft.  high,  and  flanked  by  a  wooded  mountain  nuce. 
From  the  windows  of  the  balcony  of  the  principal  front  of  the  house,  Uie 
shipping  in  tiie  harbour  of  Quebec  is  distinctly  seen.  A  part  of  the  erounds, 
called  spencer  Wood,  was  occupied  by  the  troops  under  General  Wolfe  when 
be  attacked  the  town.  The  trees  in  [lie  park,  from  what  Mr.  Atkinson  stated 
to  us,  appear  to  be  chiefly  the  while  and  red  oak,  and  the  hemlock  and  while 
spruce.  The  house  is  built  of  hemlock  spruce ;  and  the  walls  are  so  constructed 
•a  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  from  the  bottom  of  the  masonry  to 
the  eaves.  Though  built  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  the  interior  of  Ihe  walls  ia 
as  fresh  as  if  they  were  newly  put  up.  It  seems  the  hemlock  spruce  b^ns  to  rot 
■t  the  centre  of  the  trunk ;  end,  to  prevent  this,  the  trees  were  sawn  up  the 
middle,  so  as  to  exnose  the  centre  to  the  air.  After  placing  one  tree  on 
another,  to  the  height  of  the  well,  in  the  usual  manner,  both  the  inside  and 
the  outside  were  battened  with  pieces  of  quartering  from  1  in.  to  6  in.  in  thick- 
ness; and  to  these  the  weather-boarding  outside,  and  the  laths  for  plastmng 
inside,  or  the  wainscoting,  when  that  mode  is  employed,  are  nailed  in  the 
usual  manner.  A  conceded  opening  is  left  under  the  lower  weather-board, 
and  at  the  eaves  of  the  roof;  in  consequence  of  which,  there  is  a  constant  cir- 
culation of  air  between  the  outside  weather-boarding  and  the  inside  waioa. 
cotii^,  or  plastering.  Mr.  Atkinson,  from  whom  we  hope  to  hear  fre^ently, 
has  an  excellent  Scotch  gardener,  Mr.  Melville,  who,  we  trust,  will  be  inducM 
by  his  master  to  become  a  regular  correspondent.  The  prindpal  botanist  in 
the  neighbouihood  of  Quebec,  Mr.  Atkinson  informs  us,  is  Mrs.  Shepherd, 
Mr.  Atkinson's  kitchen-earden  is  4  acres  in  extent,  and  contains  a  raine  of 
glass  300  ft.  long.  The  dwelling-hause,  a  beautiiiil  lithographic  view  of  whicb, 
and  the  surrounding  scenery,  was  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  is  connected 
with  a  splendid  conservatory. 

Sieliiark  Hickory  Xvti  and  (Ar  Shd  Wahul.  —  YtMi  did  not  mention  the 
receipt  of  the  large  hickory  nuts  I  sent  you  in  the  summer  of  1635  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  send  now  a  few  real  shell-bark  hickory  null,  which  are  double  the  size 
of  any  I  evN  saw  before.  These  grew  in  New  Jersey.  The  hickory  nuts  I  pur- 
chased in  the  Pittsburg  market,  m  September,  1834.  The  shell-barks,  large 
or  small,  are  delicious ;  whereas  the  meat  of  the  black  walnut,  as  you  remark 
in  the  Arboretum,  is  "  scarcely  eatable."  The  reason  is,  that  the  kernel  abounda 
with  oil  of  a  strong  taste.  1  think  that  the  remarks  you  have  quoted  (p.  IJSS.) 
from  Micbaux.  of  the  black  dy«  firooi  the  walnut  busks,  and  f^  the  (ul  obiNRM 
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from  the  kernels,  reden  to  the  Jilglaiu  nigra  Kdelf.  la  Peooaylvaiua,  mmy 
nilUare  employed  in  cniahing  these  nuts  to  make  oil  fur  painters,  who  uae  it  few 
■nixing  up  with  paint  for  inside  house  work.     1  knew,  also,  that  the  bueks  are 


Extensivelj' used  fordyring  brown  and  black,  by  ihcOerman  fanners,  andothera 
m  the  interior,  who  think  it  mere  economical  to  make  their  clothing  from  their 
own  wool  than  to  purchase  foreirn  cloth. 

The  fViuhington  CAcilnal.  —  living  engaged,  last  autumn,  a  plant,  from  the 
tenant  of  Belmont  (the  former  seat  of  Judge  Peten),  ofthe  sweet  chestnut  the 
growth  of  the  tree  the  nut  of  which  was  planted  by  Prcaident  Wuhtngton,  i 
went,  a  lew  dnys  since,  and  brought  it  away,  with  SDOlher  growing  bmde  it. 
'nie  man  assured  me  that  he  (bund  two  nuts  under  the  original  tree,  in  June 
hist,  in  a  state  of  Tcgetation,  and  planted  them  in  a  safe  place ;  and  that  from 
these  came  the  plants  I  purchased.  I  must  keep  them  until  a  vesael  oBera 
direct  for  London  from  tnis  port.  Waahin^on  planted  the  nut  the  day  after 
his  period  of  service  as  President  exjured ;  vu.  March,  1797.  He  attoided  the 
inauguration  of  President  Adams,  his  successor,  and  dined  the  same  day  with 
Ju^e  Peters. 

Tke  SHi-Greumr'i  Manual.  —  I  also  send  the  SUk  Manual,  published  by 
Congress,  in  1BS8,  which  I  prepu^  for  Mr,  Rush,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  wa*  charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring  one.  I  thought  I  had 
previously  sent  it ;  but  I  fuppose  I  did  not,  as  1 6nd  that  no  notice  is  taken  of 
the  many  facts  it  contains  on  the  genus  Aforus,  in  Noe.  30,  and  31.  of  the 
Arboretum;  or  of  the  culture  of  silk  in  this  country  while  colonies  of  England. 

Maple  Sugar.  —  I  send,  also,  some  maple  sugar,  made  from  the  sugar  maple 
of  which  tree  there  are  whole  forests  in  the  United  States,  though  it  is  not 
**  cultiTaled"  there,  as  whs  said  by  Dr.  Kidd  in  his  Bridgnoater  Treatiie. — 
Jamei  Mraie.     PAiiaddpAia,  April  17.  1837. 

AUSTRALIA. 


Blixabelh  Bay,  rmt  Sydney,  the  residence  of  Alexander  M'Lcay,  Esq,,  for 
many  years  secretary  to  the  Linnsan  Society,  is  described  in  a  work  recently 
pubfuhed  at  Sydney,  by  the  Iste  Mr.  Shepherd,  a   landscape-gardener  and 


nurseryman  there,  as  one  of  the  Bnest  places  he  has  seen  either  at  home  o 
abroad.  Sir.  Lawrence,  a  surgeon,  who  has  just  returned  from  Sydney,  speaks 
of  it  to  us  in  raptures.  We  hope,  in  some  future  Number,  to  be  able  to  girt  a 
plan  and  views  of  Mr.  M'Leay's  residence;  and,  what  will  be  particulariy 
mteresting  to  Euro|>ean  readers,  b  catidogue  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
including  even  grasdci,  which  form  its  veriiaut  scenery.  We  regret  to  obseTTe, 
that  Mr.  M'Leay  is  no  longer  Uovemment  Secretary ;  but,  as  he  appears  to  have 
lost  the  ofGcein  consequence  ofeome  misconception  oftheOoveraor  at  Sydney, 
we  hwe  no  doubt  that  the  government  at  home  will  speedily  restore  it  to  liioi, 
should  he  be  incliued  to  remain  in  Australia.  We  are  gratiiied  by  observing 
it  st«ted  in  the  letters  which  passed  between  the  government  and  Mr,  M'Leay 
on  this  sulyect,  and  which  are  printed  for  circulation  among  the  friends  of  the 
latter,  that  he  enjoys  as  good  health  as  ever  he  did  at  any  period  of  his  life. 
To  those  who  know  the  extraordmary  activity,  both  of  body  and  mind,  of  Mr. 
M'Leay,  while  he  was  in  this  country,  and  his  now  advanced  age,  this  will  be 
Gonndered  as  no  small  rccommendatiou  of  the  climate  of  Sydney  —  Catd. 

Art.  hi.  Dometlie  Notieet. 
ENGLAND. 
M.  Euc^KB  Melisok,  who  has  been  two  years  in  this  couinry,  cbieAjr 
under  Mr.  Pnxton,  in  the  gardens  at  Chatsworth,  has  lately  made  a  tour  in 
the  North,  and  been  with  Mr.  M*  Nab,  and  Mr.  Stewart  Mumy.  He  will 
shortly  return  to  the  Paris  garden  ;  and,  as  he  underttands  English 
'  ' '         '"  have  great  advantages  there. 

r,  sons  of  the  nuneryman  of  that  nnme  at  Angers,  .are  now 
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in  this  couDlTj  on  a  working  toor,  to  acquire  gardening  inibntiation,  and  the 
laagange. 

The  Gardetu  of  Buckingham  Palace  are  undergoing  ^eat  improvementB  and 
alteratkinB  by  direction  of  Her  Majesty.  Upwards  o?  SOD  workmen  arc  em- 
ployed in  difeniifying  and  plantine  the  grounds  from  the  rear  of  the  palace  to 
the  triumphal  arch  entrance  at  (he  top  of  Orosrcnor  Place.  {Newtp.")  \t 
would  indeed  be  contrary  to  nature,  if  nn  amiable  and  enlightened  young 
woman  were  not  fond  of  Howers  :  and  attachment  to  gardening  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  We  trust  that,  under  Her  Majesty's  auspices,  a  general  re- 
form will  be  commenced  in  the  royal  parks  and  gardens,  and  that  in  these  will 
be  included  the  substitution  of  an  open  iron  railway  for  the  present  unsightly 
wall  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  to  Kensington  Gardens.  This  wall 
is  a  very  great  public  nuisance,  from  a  little  way  to  the  west  of  the  Victoria 
Oate,  Bayswater,  all  the  way  to  SQver  Street,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits.  We 
trust  that  it,  and  also. the  present  kitchen-gnrden  attached  tc  Kensington 
Palace,  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  Commiasioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
The  kitchen-garden  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  joined  to  the  pleasure-ground ; 
and  as  to  the  forcing-ground,  as  there  is  no  part  of  the  royal  family  would 
ever  think  of  walking  into  it,  we  would  have  tliat  and  the  adjoining  barracks 
thrown  into  the  gardens  also.  It  is  now  just  as  easy  to  purchase  pine-apples 
and  melons  to  any  extent  which  the  royal  ikmily,  or  any  other,  might  want, 
from  the  London  shona,  as  it  is  to.  purchase  apples  or  oranges :  witness  (he 
numbers  that  tre  produced  on  the  occasion  of^any  public  dinner.  Mr.  John 
Alton,  the  present  kitchen-gardener  at  Kensington,  would, of  course,  receives 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  situation  in  the  event  of  our  wishes  being 
realised. 

Kew  Gardetu.  —  The  illiberal  system  established  at  Kew  Gardens  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  whereby  the  rare  plania  collected  there  were  hoarded  with  the 
most  niggard  jealousy,  and  kept  aa  much  as  possible  out  of  the  sight  of  anj* 
enquirer,  led,  in  the  <irst  instance,  to  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  whenever  it  was 
known  that  the  garden  had  been  plundered,  and  some  of  its  hidden  treasures 
brought  into  drculation  ;  and  the  indifference  with  which  such  thefts  were 
regarded,  if  they  were  not  actually  winked  at,  by  cultivators,  led  to  such  great 
laxity  of  conduct,  (hat,  until  the  practice  was  stopped  by  a  prosecution, 
every  private  collection  became  exposed  to  like  depredations;  and  the  false- 
hoods that  were  told  to  cover  the  theft  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
concerning  the  native  habitation  of  plants  introduced  at  that  period.  It  was 
the  n:irrow-minded  doctrine  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  he  could  only  render 
the  king's  collection  superior  to  others  by  monopolising  its  contents ;  and  by 
■o  doing  he  rendered  it  hateful  and  contemptible ;  whereas,  if  he  had  freely 
given  and  freely  received,  and  made  its  contents  easily  accessible  to  those 
who  were  interested  in  them,  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  to 
the  nation.  It  is  now  near  twenty  years  since  I  have  visited  that  odious  and 
useless  establishment.  Formerly,  I  went  there  often,  but  always  in  vain ;  for, 
if  I  enquired  for  any  rare  plants  vrhich  I  had  reason  to  believe  were  in  the 
collection,  except  those  which,  from  their  size,  could  not  be  concealed,  my 
conductor  always  denied  any  knowledge  of  them ;  and,  if  I  asked  whether  I 
could  speak  (o  a  person  better  acquainted  with  the  plants,  I  was  told  that  I 
could  obtain  no  fiuther  information.  The  multitude  of  rare  plants  that  have 
flourished  and  perished  there  unobserved  I  believe  to  be  very  great.  I  owe 
no  thanks  to  that  establishment,  but  for  the  mere  permission  to  walk  stnught 
forward  through  the  houses.  I  must  do  Mr.  Salisbury  the  justice  to  say,  that 
he  repeatedly  remonstrated  with  Bir  Joseph  Banks  in  vain  on  (he  subject. 
iSerierl'i  AnarytMacea,  p.  S47.) 

When  I  spoke  (p.  a+l.)  of  the  evil  consequences  which  flowed  from  the 
bad  system  pursued  there,  tending  to  loosen  the  ties  of  morality,  and  to 
credte  »  feeling  of  satisfaction  when  it  was  known  that  cuttiniis  had  been 
stolen  from  the  large  plants  hoarded  there,  by  which  the  public  were  enridied 
without  any  perceivable  loss  to  the  collection,  I  should,  perhaps,  have  stated 
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for  fear  t^  mifcoiutructkin,  that,  far  from  joitir^in^,  I  mtich  lamentBd  mch  a 
feeling;  and  I  observe  that  I  have  incautiously  admitted  a  itrooger  cxpr««sioii 
conceTDina  th«  unpopularitjr  of  the  principle  on  which  that  garden  hai  been 
CDDductetTthan  I  should  wish  to  have  used.  (Heri.  Armar.  p.  410.) 

A  Zoologicai  Iiutital'um,  Muteam,  and  Garden,  for  tht  CoHttly  ttfSenI,  is,  we 
rejoice  to  observe  by  an  advertisement  in  the  Mornime  Giromde  of  August  S3., 
about  to  be  ettablished.  The  situation  is  about  half  a  mile  to  the  westward 
of  Oravesend.  A  handsome  new  pier  hat  already  been  erected  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  and  the  adjoining  ground,  to  be  devoted  enclusively  to  the 
visitors  of  Rosherville.  None  but  houses  of  the  first  retpectability  are  to  be 
built  in  the  ndghbourhood.  The  gardens  are  encompsMed  by  chalk  cKSa  of  a 
vast  heifiht.  around  which  a  ^lendid  promenade  is  to  be  made  for  the  viaitora. 
The  anunals,  plants,  ttc,  will  be  procured  under  the  direction  of  gentlemen, 
most  competent  and  enperienced  judge*  of  zoological  and  botaniMl  *cienc«. 
The  grounds  will  be  laid  out  by  a  most  eminent  artist.  A  capital  of  10,000/. 
u  to  be  raised  by  debentures  of  SW.  each. 

i>.  Mac  Faydea,  President  of  the  Harticultuisl  Society  of  Jamaica,  whose 
name  our  readers  must  have  irequently  seen  in  this  Magaiine,  is  now  in  thia 
country,  superintending  the  printing  ofthe  Flora  of  his  ^opted  island.  The 
doctor  hat  been  the  meant  of  successfully  introducing  the  aracacca  plant  to 
the  Glasgow  Ek>tanic  Garden,  where  it  is  growing  vigorously.  Dr.  Mao 
Fayden  is  of  opinion  that  this  vegetable  will,  in  all  probability,  aoon  be  added 
to  the  number  of  our  culinary  eaculents.  The  root  is  aboift  the  siie  and 
colour  of  that  of  the  parsnep  ;  and  it  has  nearly  the  same  flavour.  We  hope 
to  recdre  some  account  of  the  mode  of  treating  the  plant  in  the  Ota^ow 
Botanic  Garden  from  our  friend  the  curator,  Mr.  Stewart  Murray. 

JUr.  Cfiarla  H,  J.  Snulh,  landscape-gardener,  Edinburgh,  is  now  on  a  tour 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  Un'many,  for  improvement  in  hu  prorettion. 

YuMuiy  of  Trea  to  Highteajfi.  —  An  important  decision,  under  the  Oeneval 
Hwhway  Act,  was  civen  at  the  Guildhall,  Canterbury,  on  Monday,  May  1 1., 
before  me  mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  The  surveyors  of  the  highways  had  given 
notice  to  Mr.  Sandys  to  remove  certain  trees  which  he  haJ  recently  planted 
in  front  of  his  dwelling-^ouse  in  Bridge  Street,  Canterbury.  Mr.  Sandys 
contended  that  the  trees  were  planted  on  his  own  freehold;  and  he  produced 
a  grant  from  the  corporation  in  IBIS,  which  compriited  the  land  in  (jueHtion  j 
and,  although  he  had  dedicated  the  footpath  to  the  use  of  the  public,  yet  he 
had  retained,  by  posts  and  chains,  the  line  or  boundary  upon  which  the  trvea 
were  planted.  Mr.  Sandys  painted  out  a  great  number  of  other  places  where 
the  trees  were  within  V5h.  of  the  centre  of  the  road.  The  mayor,  having  con- 
ferred with  the  other  magistrates,  stnted  diat  ^ey  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Sandyt's  trees  are  within  the  act,  which  mt^es  it  illegal  to 
plant  trees  within  15  ft.  of  the  centre  of  any  road.  (Kentuh  Gatelte,  May  17.} 

New  Piant-Hotuet  at  Ifoiam  Afiba/  and  Treniham  Hail.  —  A  correspondent 
informi  us  thai  Mr.  Clark,  the  hot-house  manulacturer  of  Lionel  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, is  now  at  work  at  a  very  cKtensive  ranee  of  flower-houses  for  the 
gardens  at  Wobutti  Abbey,  which,  when  completed,  will  fonn  one  of  the  most 
spacious  and  magnificent  range  of  houses  in  the  kingdom.  He  is  also  at  work 
at  a  conservatory,  to  be  erected  at  Trentham,  for  the  more  immediate  use  and 
recreation  of  the  IDuchess  of  Sutherland,  and  which  is  altogether  upon  a 
novel  and  greatly  admired  mode  of  construction. 

Black  Gniti  of  the  T\iTvip  Sauffit/.  —  An  arrangement  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  Entomolt^ical  Sodety  and  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Saflron 
Walden,  whereby  the  sum  often  guineas  has  been  proposed  as  llie  prise  for 
the  beat  essny  (to  be  drawn  up  from  personal  observation)  upon  the  natural 
history  and  habits  of  the  turnip  saw-ny,  the  larva  of  which  it  known  under 
the  name  of  the  nigger,  or  black  Jack  ;  to  be  illustrated  by  figures  of  the 
insect  in  its  difierent  states ;  together  with  the  result  of  actual  experiments 
made  for  the  prevention  of  its  attacks,  or  the  deatntction  of  the  intecta 
tbemselvee.    liie  essays  are  to  be  accompanied  by  tesdmonials  of  the  anccesa 
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of  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  writers,  and  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  of  the  EDtomologicHl  Society,  Ho.  17.  Oid  Bood  Street,  LondoD, 
with  fictitious  signatures,  on  or  berore  the  fourth  Monday  in  January,  1838; 
when  they  will  be  referred  to  a  committee,  to  stand  upon  their  respective 
Berita ;  after  which,  with  the  pennissiou  of  the  writers,  both  the  prize  essay, 
Bod  any  others  of  value,  will  be  published.  The  essays  must  be  respectively 
kccompanied  by  a  seeled  tetter,  indorsed  with  (be  fictitious  signature  adopted 
by  eacn  author,  and  enclosiog  the  real  name  of  the  writer,  —  J.  O.  IV. 

ficJbrta  reghlit.  —  This  is  the  name  given,  by  pennission  of  Her  Majesty,  to 
a  new  plant  allied  to  the  water  lily,  discovered  in  the  river  fierbice,  In  Janu- 
ary, 1837,  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Schombiirgh.  A  description  of  it  was  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society,  held  ^ptember  7.,  by  which  it  appears  that 
the  leavea  are  orbiculate,  from  td.  to  6ft.  in  diameter,  bright  green  above, 
and  bright  crimson  below.  The  stem  of  the  flower  is  I  in.  thick,  and  tlie 
fiawer  itaelf  is  15  in.  in  diameter,  consisttog  of  many  hundred  petals,  passing 
in  alternate  tinu  from  pure  while  to  rose  and  pink.  When  the  flower  first 
opens,  it  is  white,  with  pink  in  the  middle,  which  spreads  over  the  whole 
Sower  as  it  advances  in  a^e;  and  the  second  day  it  is  generally  found  of  a 
pink  colour.  The  flower  is  sweet-scented,  and,  like  the  genera  Xclumbiuiu, 
A'ymphs^  &c.,  it  possesses  a  flesliy  disk,  with  the  petals  and  slamens  passing 
gradually  into  each  other.  {Athmxum,  Sept.  9.  p.  661.)  [We  hope  this 
splendid  plant  will  soon  be  introduced;  and  that  an  aquarium  worthy  of  Her 
Hqeity,  and  of  the  present  advanced  state  of  horticultural  science,  wiQ  be 
formed  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  for  its  reception.  —  Coni^.] 

Euealj/plta  a/ptna.  —  Enclosed,  I  s^nd  you  a  specimen  of  Eucal/ptiia 
alpina,  gathered  from  a  plant  which  has  had  no  protection  this  winter.  It 
has  been  planted  out  only  one  year  (it  is  now  three  years  from  the  seed),  and 
b  2  fl.  high.  It  appears  to  be  of  a  slower  growth  than  any  other  species  that 
I  am  acquainted  with,  and  is  of  a  bushv  compact  habit,  of  which  the  specunen 
sent  will  give  some  idea,  sending  out  laterals  at  almost  every  joint.  I  think 
I  mentioned  bdbre,  that  it  was  sent  me  by  James  Backnouse,  frnm  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  who  describes  it  aa  a  tree  growing  on  the  highest  ports  of 
Mount  Wellington,  where  the  climate  is  very  similar  to  that  of  England. 
Frederick  Madcie.      Noriaich  Nariery,  Mag  4.  1837, 

Pasia  macrSilachyt  (fig.  128.)  at  lie  Vicarage,  Bickmaiuamrlk,  is  16  ft.   in 
height,  and  consists  of  numerous  branches  from  the  same  root,  overhanging  a 
space  of  29  square  yards.     I  purchased  it  . 
about  twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  the  | 
plants    of  the   late    Emperor   Thelluson  I 

Woodford,   Esq  ,  of  botanical   celebrity,  I  I 

were  disposed  of  on  his  quitting  Sprina- 
well  Place,  in  this  neighbourhood.  It 
stands  within  a  few  vards  of  a  rivulet,  in 
a  dark  parous  soil,  on  a  bed  of  fine 
gravel,  about  8  ft.  below  the  surface ;  and 
which  is  very  evidently  such  a  soil  as  suits 
it.  I  have  given  numerous  layers  and 
suckers  to  dinerent  friends  ;  but,  though 
many  of  them  have  flourished,  none  have 
done  so  in  a  degree  equal  to  that  of  the 
par«it  plant.  —  Edward  Hodgiou.  [This 
appe«rs  to  be  the  largest  plant  of  P^via 

macriistBchys  in  Eoglandi  the  next  largest  is  that  at  White  Knights,  15ft. 
high.  See  Arb.  BrU.,  p.  474.,  where,  among  other  infonnadon,  it  is  stated 
Uiat  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  in  America,  is  eaten  boiled,  or  roasted.  — Coru^.l 

SCOTLAND. 

AOaalon  Park,  the  seat  of  the  iMe  Su>  Henry  Steuart,  author  of  the  Pivc- 

lical  Planter,  it  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry's  daughter.  Lady  Mac- 
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dpnaU  Stcuwt  A  cormpoodent,  who  lua  lately  Tiliud  the  ptaee,  iofcrm* 
lu  that  she  it  aa  eathunattical]y  devoted  to  aiboricultvre  and  laiwhcap^- 
nrdenii^  as  her  We  btber.  That  put  of  the  Park,  be  aajs.  "  which  b» 
been  planted  d  la  SUamt  eBtoniahed  me  not  a  little.  I  took  out  mj  tape  aad 
book,  and  made  meaauremenla  and  notes,  and  I  ahaU  endearoiu'  to  pot  dtem 
tf^etber  for  vou  at  soon  ai  I  bare  lebuie."  [We  trustour  comapondcnt  will 
bear  hU  kind  promise  in  mind ;  for  we  are  Eore  any  bronnatioD  tctpectiiig 
Ailanton  Park  must  be  intcreitiDg  to  our  readers ComL\ 

The  Marriott  Beech  at  Ineeraiy.  —  I  haxe  been  alway*  on  the  look  out  for 
any  thir^  panicular  in  ow-  Sue,  and  have  stumbled  across  notfaii^  but  a  ca- 
riosity in  the  shape  of  a  beecb  at  the  Duke  of  Ai^ll's,  IiiTcrary,  called  "  the 
Harruge  Tree."  It  bat  two  stemi,  which  are  united,  about  SO  ft.  from  the 
ground,  by  an  arm  in  a  very  singular  manner,  which  1  hope  a  drawing  I  bare 
made  will  render  quite  comprehensible.  I  measured  erery  requiute,  and  waa 
extremely  particular  with  my  pencil,  not  only  in  Kiving  the  general  appearance 
of  the  tree,  but  also  the  junction  at  large.  —  IV.  A.  y.  EdtHbwrgk,  Aitg.  5. 
J837.     [The  portrait  of  this  tree  will  be  given  in  the  Jr6.  Brit.  —  Coml.] 

Singular  Oai  in  the  Wetlern  Highiandi.  —  Jietx  the  waterlall  at  the  head  of 
the  river  Leven,  which  runs  into  the  salt-water  lake  of  that  name,  is  the  trunk 
of  a  decayed  oak,  rotten  within,  but  alive  on  somepartt  of  the  outside.  Prook 
one  of  these,  a  shoot  ^ows  out,  about  15  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  and  Ihit  thoot 
ha*  protruded  from  its  lower  part, a  root,  which,  after  having  reached  tbe 
ground  (8  ft.  below,  and  a  bare  rock),  runs  along  the  rock  in  •  boriaootal 
position,  about  30  ft.  further,  till  it  reaches  a  bank  of  earth  in  which  it  baa 
taken  root.  This  remaikable  tree  was  seen,  in  1S19,  by  Air.  Madiay  of  the 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Oardeo,  Dublin,  who  gave  us  the  above  account.  Tlw 
water&ll  where  the  tree  stands  is  about  10  miles  above  Ballyhulish,  oppontK 
to  Olencoe.  This  remarkable  oak  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Hackay  by  tba 
Rev.  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Episcopal  chapel,  Aberdeen.  If  any  of  our  readera 
have  seen  the  tree  lately,  we  tball  be  very  much  obliged  to  them  for  an  aecouDt 
of  its  appearance  at  the  time  they  saw  it.  The  moisture  of  the  atmotpbere  in 
such  a  situation  accounts  for  the  root  running  to  such  a  distance  above  ground ; 
in  a  dry  and  warm  atmosphere,  it  could  not  have  done  so,  —  Chnii. 


Art.  IV.     The  Wat  London  Gardenert'  Attociation  Jot  mutual 
Inttruction. 

Fes.  87.  1836.  —  Mr.  Aftea  read  an  essay  upon  the  propantion  of  plant* 
by  cuttings,  and  referred  chiefly  to  the  practice  of  allowing  the  leaves  to  remain 
on  the  cuttings,  or  not,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed, 
as  liable  to,  or  prevented  from,  evaporating  their  juices ;  also  to  the  system  of 
cutting  the  shoots  of  soine  hard-wooded  green-house  plants  half  through, 
for  some  time  before  insertii^  them  in  the  cutting  pots ;  and  the  propriety  of 
allowing  all  cuttings  to  remain  in  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  whidi  the 
plant  was  placed  from  which  the  cuttings  were  taken,  until  the  bate  of  the 
cuttings  gave  evidence  that  a  callus  was  formed,  when  they  might  he  placed 
in  bottom  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  protrusioD  of  roots.  Mr. 
A^'res  left  the  construction  and  general  management  of  the  propagating-house 
to  another  opportunity.  Mr.  Fish  corroborated  the  general  propositions  of 
Hr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Gibbs  instanced  a  case,  in  which  he  lost  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  pelar^nium  cuttings,  from  putting  tham  atonce  into  bottom  heat.  Hr. 
Buaset  mentioned  a  succes^iil  mode  of  propagating  the  flichrj^sum  proliferum ; 
namely,  taking  off  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year  dose  to  the  stem  ;  inserting 
them  in  fine  silver  sand  under  a  bell-glass ;  watering  them  moderately,  and 
aetting  them  close  to  the  glass  in  a  hot  stove. 

March  1 3.  —  Mr.  Leyton  gave  a  lecture  upon  mineral  waters,  illustrated  by 
many  chemical  experiments.    After  urging  the  Society  to  perser^e  m  the 
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pnueworthy  cauoe  they  had  taken  up,  and  haTing  pointed  oat  the  emnlatloD 
which  companionBhip  in  itudy  calls  forth,  Hr.  Le^n  pointed  out  the  Deces< 
■ity  of  using  soft  and  pure  water  for  the  more  delicate  botanical  productions ; 
■bowio^  how  it  was  reasonable  to  luppose  that  mberal  watets  would  injure 
plants  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the  drcumatances  in  which  they  w~~ 


placed;  and  giving  it  bb  his  decided  opinion  thst  mineral  waters  would  be 
poisonous  to  vegetables,  uulesB  the  minenilising  portion  of  them  could  be  proved 
to  be  a  necessary  in^;redient  in  the  plant  to  which  they  were  applied.    He  then 


% 


showed  the  diatinctKin  between  rain  water,  »ea  water,  and  mtnnul  w , , 

!'  means  of  prepared  waters,  and  various  chemical  tests,  he  practically  ex- 
ained  how  any  aubatance,  hitherto  found  in  mineral  waters,  could  be  de- 
tected and  recognised.  He  also  showed  experimentally  that,  at  moat,  not  more 
than  ei|^  of  the  various  substances  he  had  enumerated,  and  produced  tests 
for,  could  exist  in  any  one  water  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  severaJ 
double  decompositions  which  thn'  cause  amongst  one  another,  by  which  some 
of  their  component  parts  would  be  [H^cipitated  in  the  shape  of  insoluble 
compounds.  After  the  lecture,  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Kesne, 
Mr.  Csie,  and  others,  with  respect  to  the  motives  and  usefulness  of  the 
institution. 

JUard  27.  1837.  — A  letter  was  read  Irom  Mr.  Alton,  stating  the  impoasi- 
tnlity  of  his  being  present  to  give  his  essay  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  pine- 
apple; when  it  was  resolved  that  the  sulyect  should  nevertheless  be  discusaed. 
Mr.  Fish  opened  the  discussion,  by  referring  to  the  importance  of  gardeners, 
when  cultivating  tropical  fruits,  proportioning  the  temperature  to  the  pre- 
sence of  light,  as  the  effects  of  heat  upon  aplantwoujd.be  very  different,  when 
growing  in  our  stoves  in  winter,  to  what  it  would  when  the  same  plant  was 
exposed  to  heavy  dews  at  ni^ht,  and  the  full  influence  of  a  tropical  sun  by 
day.  He  detailed  some  experiments,  some  of  which  bad  been  unsuccesBful, 
but  the  results  of  which  convinced  hiro  that  if,  in  the  winter  months,  the  roots 
of  pin&«pples  were  kept  in  a  temperature  of  50"  or  60°,  the  top  of  the  pUnt 
would  receite  no  injury  at  10°-,  provided  the  leaves  were  kept  dry.  In  con- 
nexion with  this,  he  also  referred  to  the  great  saving  of  time,  and  expense  for 
furi,  that  was  the  result  of  keeping  a  low  temperature  at  night,  and  a  high 
temperature,  with  little  air,  during  the  day.  He  also  adverted  to  the  different 
methods  of  supplying  heat.  The  varieties  which  he  recommended  for  cultiva- 
tion were,  the  queen,  Otahrite,  and  Providence,  for  sumtner;  and  the  hlsck 
Jamaica,  and  globes,  for  winter.  The  soil,  fresh  loam,  or  a  year  old,  but  never 
turned  previously  to  being  used;  mixing  sand  and  leaf^nould  when  too  ad- 
hesive, and  old  mushroom  dung  if  not  rich  enough.  He  also  adverted 
to  the  system  of  propagating  from  old  stools,  and  the  different  methods  of 
shifting,  before  placing  the  plants  in  the  fruiting  pots;  preferring  keeping 
the  best  of  the  roots  of  nurserv  and  succession  plants,  alter  shaking  the  earth 
from  them,  to  either  potting  them  with  balls  entire,  or  cutting  all  the  roota 

Mr.  Russel  corroborated  the  leading  ideas  of  Mr.  Fish,  but  considered  one 
great  pouit  had  been  overlooked ;  namely,  the  means  of  destroying  insects, 
and  he  gave  the  redpe  which  he  had  found  most  eflectual;  viz.  the  pouring  of 
boiling  water  on  two  ounces  of  quicksilver,  in  a  six  gallon  pot,  and  using  it 
when  milk-warm.  He,  however,  mentioned  a  gardener  who  was  very  succes^ 
fill  in  growing  good  pines,  and  vet  whose  plants  were  foul,  and  who  had  nev^ 
tried  to  make  them  clean.  Mr.  Ayres  approved  of  the  general  statements 
advanced ;  recommended  the  true  Montserrat,  as  the  best  pine  ,for  winter 
fruiting;  ridiculed  the  prevalent  notion  of  blade  jiinea  being  so  long  in  fruit- 
ing; detuled  an  instance,  in  which  the  fruit  bein^  taken  from  the  plant  in 
autumn,  the  suckers  were  removed  from  the  stools  in  February,  and  brought 
excellent  fruit  in  November  following ;  and  also  an  instance,  in  which  a  few 
good  queens  were  cut  in  six  months  after  being  moved  from  the  parent  plant. 
He  attached  little  importance  to  insects,  contending  that,  under  good  ctiltiva- 
tion,  they  would  soon  disappear;  and  asserted  that  the  remedy  proposed  bj 
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tha  [dwit  in  •  salution  fomed  of  three  pounda  of  jretlow  tcwp  i«  a  gaUon  m 
wirtor.  He  bad  koowii  old  aod  freah  aoil  uaed  with  equafly  ■dTWiligwut 
V  aung;  Dotieing  that 
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lb.  KnMd  Aulod  ONU  vaAa  SpMchly,  the  originator  of  k.  Hediaiad*ett«d 
to  a  MM  in  wRicb  a  nnfener,  who  bad  a  beautiful  uock  of  pinea,  utended  to 
■hake  than  out  of  uw  pota,  and  mfoi  tbetn  whea  the;  had  done  towcnn; ; 
and  Meaiioned  a  tMlbod  of  Bakinf  planta  Mart  into  fruit  t  Dauelp,  the  watering 
iham  witfc  a  aohition  of  pigcttm'  dung.  Blr.  Judd  ttaled  that  he  h»d  teen  fine 
fruit  fr<H>  pUMa  |r»WB  w  a  lempcnKure  of  not  below  70'^  in  winter,  and  M* 
'  '  tfreed  in  the  correctuMt  of  Mr.  Fuh's  atatoneata 
eonndered  ba  bad  been  rery  oniMtuoate  in  aelect- 
ioc  hii  wiatcr  thiilcn.  Ue  rooomaMnded  the  JamMcaawd  iniaoih  Haramuli. 
T&e  renedy  for  inieeu  which  be  had 

I  [dant  in  a  solution  fomed  of  thre 
.  ..tor.    He  bad  known  old  and  fre 

reaulu,  and  Mconmeoded  cnrichinc  the  wiil  with  deer  dung;  Dotieing  tl 
black  piaM  delight  in  light  mhIr,  amTtbnre  well  wbea  a  little  peat  ia  added 
the  loam.  Mr.  Keane  coDaidered  that,  in  cnltiTating  the  pine,  we  abouU  mu- 
tate natuTfl ;  but  he  thought  that  the  low  temperature  at  night,  and  in  winter, 
which  waa  reeoinawnded,  waa  not  natural  to  the  pine.  Mr.  Caie  conteodnd. 
that,  although  we  could'command  the  beat  of  Jamaica,  wecould  aotcamnwDd 
its  sunlight,  and  that  therefore  a  uniform  d^ree  of  temperaUire  in  thia  dkraw 
was  not  natural )  ilkiatntiog  hia  remarki,  by  detailing  an  inatance,  in  which 
the  Mtempt  wai  made  to  imilata  doaely  Um  temperature  of  a  tropical  climaae  t 
but,  tboi^h  the  planta  new  remarkably  well,  the  fruit  were  like  button,  A 
number  of  other  memben  addreaaed  the  meeting;  but  no  new  ideawM 
elicited. 

A  letter  waa  read  From  Mr.  Hmo,  cootuniog  aome  wise  parental  advice  to 
the  Society ;  npreaEinii  hii  anitety  and  hi*  wiUingnen  to  cImt  up,  aa  for  ai  lay 
in  his  power,  any  knotty  queation  which  came  bMore  them,  Mr.  Leyton  waa 
unanimoutly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

April  3.  —  Hr.  Caie  read  an  eaaay  upon  the  grouping  lyatem  of  Bowen  in 
flower-fvdan*,  with  a  coloured  plan  ;  ard  rdenin^ ,  aitiid  a  number  of  other 
fkcta,  to  the  importance  of  planting  naturally  luxunant  planti  shallow,  and  in 
poor  loit,  for  Uig  purpose  of  Insuring  a  profusion  i^  bloom.  All  united  in 
expreaaing  their  high  approbation  of  this  eaaav:  but  an  Mumaled  diacuMioa 
took  place  on  it,  from  Mr.  Fish  expressing  Iiis  doubts  if  ever  the  system 
would  become  prevalent,  unless  in  small  plai^cn,  and  under  liberal  emptoyera, 
owing  to  the  extra  expenM  attending  it  when  a  reserve  garden  was  fce|H  t  and, 
when  one  waa  not  kept,  the  unntisfactory  results  of  attempts  at  groupings  the 
flower-garden  being  quite  uselens  tilt  the  month  of  July ;  or  the  young  plaata 
being  to  be  observed  in  it  groping  their  way  through  masses  of  the  (tecayiog 
herbage  of  bulbs,  &c. ;  or,  what  was  worse,  the  leaves  of  the  bulba  must  bo 
cut  down  preuiBtiirely,  and  thus  their  flowering  injured  for  a  followii^  year. 
Also,  that  there  was  a  discrepancy  among  the  supporters  of  the  grouping 
■ysteni;  some  contending  that  it  was  the  highest  perfection  of  the  art;  and 
others,  that  it  ws*  the  closest  imitation  of  nature,  as,  in  reality,  while  the  form 
on  the  clumps  indicated  art,  the  mass  of  flowers  in  the  clumps  showed  that, 
afler  the  plants  had  been  put  into  the  soil,  little  more  art  had  been  put  in 
requintion ;  and  that,  as  gardening  was  univereally  allowed  to  be  aa  art.  the 
application  of  that  art  oi^t  at  all  times  to  be  perceptible,  &i'. 

Mr.  Judd  conddersd  that  bulbs  would  suffer  little  from  being  cut  down  a 
r>ttle  too  early  ;  made  some  remarks  upon  unity  of  idea ;  and  contended  that  it 
was  quite  unnatural  to  see  plants  standing  as  isolated  specimens.  Mr.  Rmari 
contended  that  an  industrious  oardeoer  would  always  find  time  for  the 
1  hi        ■     - 

such  as  to  constitute  a  whole.  He  alio  adverted  to  several  plan*  in  the  Gar- 
dmer't  Magaane,  and  to  the  striking  dcfidende*  in  the  arboretum  and  flower- 
garden  of  the  Horticulturat  Society;  and  concluded  with  hoping  that  gardener* 
would  imitate  Mr.  Cue,  and  show  such  an  acquaintance  with  £e  subject,  that 
tbey  would  no  longer  be  obliged  to  MCcumb  to  tiie  ideas  of  architects,  and 


,  if  he  were  disposed.     Mr.  Kft^  showed  now  the  form  of  the  garden 
■tiould  be  in  accordance  with  the  point  of  sight,  and  the  form  of  the  cuiraps. 
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would-be  htntlacape-fvileiierB,  however  inconnsteot  with  tha  pTii)c>[dea  of 
deaign  and  true  taste  these  ideas  mi^ht  be. 

Jprij  IT.  —  Mr.  Lejton  gave  an  introductory  lecture  upon  chemiatry.  He 
commenced  by  traciiig  the  rise  and  progreaa  of  cbcmiitry  from  the  earliest 
ages.  He  first  treated  of  the  great  prcwress  it  must  have  made  before  the 
time  of  Moses,  from  the  curious  manunctured  articles  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  writings.  He  next  viewed  the  profound  depth  which  the  i^ptians 
must  have  penetrated,  into  this  science  from  the  relics  yet  extant,  and  the  ap- 
parant  miracks  which  thor  adepts  in  the  science  were  able  to  perform.  He 
also  touched  upon  the  chenticBl  improvements  introduced  by  the  Persiani,  the 
PboNudans,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Chinese.  Mr,  Leyton  then  explained,  at 
considerable  length,  the  bis*  notions  of  the  alchymists,  in  respect  of  their 
doctrine  of  the  phUosopher's  stone  |  the  panacea,  or  universal  remedy,  the 
universal  disiolveDt,  and  the  universal  foment.  He  also  showed  how  several 
useM  discoveries  wne  brou^t  to  light  in  the  midst  of  these  wild  schemes  of 
inbtaated  deceptiun,  and  finished  by  enumerating  what  great  men,  wiiat  great 
discoreriea,  and  what  akered  notions  of  philosophy,  brought  about  the  change 
from  alchymy  to  a  rational  system  of  chemistry. 

Ma;/  1.  laST.  —  Exiabited.  Three  rose  plants,  from  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's villa  at  Chiiwick,  very  full  of  buds,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  and  potted  the  same  spring.  Mr.  Judd  read  an  essay  upon  the  pre- 
paration of  tne  cherry  tree  for  forcing,  witb  hints  upon  the  oonstnictinn  and 
general  management  of  the  dierry-house.  Mr.  Judd  approves  of  the  May 
duke  variety ;  reconroends  purchasing  the  tree*  from  the  nursery  two  years 
before  forcing  them ;  planting  tbem,  at  first,  in  the  open  ground ;  taking  them 
up  and  potting  them  early  upon  the  following  autumn ;  plunging  the  pots  in 
an  open  space  of  ground ;  covering  them  with  old  dung;  wntering  them  liberally 
during  summer,  and  pinching  off  any  blossoras  that  appear  i  giving  plenty  of 
Mr  on  removing  them  to  the  forcing-house,  commencing  at  from  40"  to  S(V 
.  Fahr. ;  shading  tbe  honse  when  the  fruit  are  stoning ;  raising  the  temperuturo 
when  beginning  to  colour ;  and  using  tobacco-am  ok  e  and  tobacco-water  for 
thrip,  black  fly,  and  caterpillar.  A  great  number  of  members  delivered  their 
sentunents  on  this  essay;  the  only  objection  made  being  to  the  accompanying 
plan  I  some  considoing  that  it  was  rather  flat  for  early  farcing ;  and  that,  as 
two  fires  wme  used,  two  small  houses  might  have  beni  as  serviceable.  Mr. 
Temple  recommended  syringing  with  water,  scarcely  so  hot  as  the  temperature 
of  the  house.  Mr.  Ayres  disapproved  of  animal  manure  for  stone  fruit ;  which 
was  met,  and  remet,  by  instances  and  tacts  corroborative  of  its  favourable  and 
unRivourri}le  tendencies.  A  discussion  took  place  with  respect  to  clearirg 
cherry  trees  from  insects;  washing  or  painting  ihcm  all  over  with  various  so- 
lutions, in  winter,  being  considered  tbe  best  method ;  and  various  reniedits 
were  mentioned  for  the  destruction  of  the  thrip,  though  it  was  allowed  no 
eflectual  mode  of  destroying  that  insect  haa  yet  been  discovered. 

Mag  \5.  1637.  —  Mr.  Leyton  gave  bis  second  lecture  upon  chemistry,  and 
commenced  by  exemphfying  tbe  theory  of  Phlogiston,  mvenled  by  Stahl, 
which  was  supported  for  neitriy  half  n  century  by  alt  tha  greatest  chemists  of 
the  i^G.  He  t^en  proceeded  to  elucidate  its  overthrow  by  the  more  rational 
theory  of  Lavoiuer  (after  the  discovoies  of  Priestley  and  Black),  who  esta- 
blished oxygen  as  the  universal  acidi^ng  and  alkalising  power,  as  well  aa  the 
supporter  of  life,  and  combustion.  He  then  referred  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter  theory,  by  the  sublime  discoveties  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  respect  of 
chlorine,  iodine,  ftc. ;  showing  that  the  most  powerful  ot^  the  acids  (muriatic 
acid)  was  destitute  erf"  oxygen,  &c.  Mr.  Leyton,  dividing  bis  subject  into  three 
diviEions  (the  simple  substances,  the  compound  substances,  and  the  laws  of 
decomposition  aiid  recomposition),  expatiated  upon  the  simplegaseous  elements, 
and  the  peculiar  compounds  they  form  with  each  other.  He  then  pointed  out 
^e  remarkable  contrasts  e^cted  b^  the  combination  of  some  of  the  gases, 
such  as  in  nitrous  and  nitric  acid,  which  are  composed  of  tbe  same  substances 
as  form  ataraspbcric  air,  but  in  different  proportions,  showing  that  a  greater 
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volume  of  oirgen  than  that  exiiting  in  the  atmosphere  is  unreapirable  and 
destroy!  life.  Healso  alluded  to  the  undisputed  bet,  that  water  ia  a  coDipound 
of  the  elements  of  fire,  and  that,  during  the  action  of  burning,  it  is  actuftlly 
produced  i  with  muiy  more  chemical  pbenomena  of  equal  importance^ 


Art.  V.    Retrotpective  CrilUisttt, 

Erii«t*.  —  In  Vol.  XIL  p.  445.,  in  the  Botamcat  and  Hortieultiiral  Tbvr 
ia  Lembardy,  there  occur  sereral  trron  of  the  press,  which  I  should  be 
much  obliged  to  you  to  correct.  In  page  445.  line  84.,  for  "  La  Casino,"  read 
"  La  Cusani;"  in  lines  88.  and 30.,  for  "  Casani,"  read  "  Cusani ; "  in  lioe  S9., 
for"  2(J0,"  read  "300."  In  pan  446.  line  lS.,for''Bcopra,"read  "8C0pre;"in 
line  36.,  for  "  Nl  strepito,"  read  "  N^strepito  j"  in  line  38.,  for  "  Ancor  turbo," 
read  "  Ancor  tiirbA ; "  in  line  48.,  for  *■  scona  de  fasri,"  read  "  de*  laggi ; "  in 
line  43.,  for  "  Segnio,"  read  "  Segnd."  In  ^age  447.  line  4.,  for  "  Sien  volto," 
read  "Tien  volto;"  in  line  10.,  for  " Piranesi."  read  "  Picmiarini ( "  in 
lines  IB,  19,  and  80.,  for  "  VUlaresi,"  read  "  Vitlorese;"  in  line  83.,  for 
"  Pelagi,"  read  "  Pttlagi."  In  pue  448.  line  81.,  for  "Cabrisi,"  read 
"  Cahnnt ; "  in  line  83.,  for  "  Bartolotn,"  read  "  Bertolotti."  In  page  449. 
line  B^  for  "via  spuona,"  read  "  nx  spinosa."  —  G.  Manetti.  Moaxa, 
J'«aiKBy4.  1837. 

Gr^bng  Oranget  on  Ike  Pomegmule.  —  The  American  Consul  at  Halt* 
will  write  to  you  to  confinn  the  fsct  I  mentioned  in  my  paper  on  the 
inflnence  of  the  stock  on  the  graft,  that  oranges  are  ingrafted  on  the  pome- 
granate, to  give  the  flesh  a  red  h  je.  The  practice  is  common  in  Sicily  and 
Malta. T.  Mraie.    Plaiadflplua,  Jiilv  S6.  1637. 

GrafiiBg  the  Phtm  on  the  Fig,  S/c.  (Vol.  XII.  p.  58.)  —  There  are  Biionis  in 
horticulture,  which  have  been  inculcated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity,  b^  which 
it  was  established,  that  the  graft  will  grow  on  any  tree  chosen,  provided  the 
bark  of  the  stock  resembles  that  of  the  graft;  and  I  remember  having  rend 
in  a  work  written  on  horticulture  by  Abu-Zacaria,  an  Arabic  Spaniu^l,  of 
grafting  the  vine  on  the  plum,  the  peach  on  the  willow,  the  rose  on  the 
pom^ranate,  and  the  almond  on  the  vine  :  but  what  made  me  laugh  the  most 
heartily  was,  that,  when  the  vine  is  erafted  on  the  broom,  the  grapes  are 
bitter.  You  know  that  we  were  for  a  long  time  governed  by  the  Spaniards  ; 
and,  in  lenvins  their  superstions  behind  them,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
Aey  also  left  t£ese  admirable  maxii«B  in  horticulture.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  wtiat  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you  ia  a  superstition  left  by  the  Spaniards. 
You  know  that,  in  Italy,  the  greater  number  of  the  houses  in  the  country 
front  the  south,  and  are  generally  covered  with  vines  and  other  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  which  (as  may  naturally  bie  supposed)  are  of  the  best  kinds.  Mice 
and  nts  abound  more  near  the  houses  than  in  the  lields ;  because  they  find 
food  there  without  much  trouble;  and.  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen, 
they  do  exactly  as  I  would  do  myself ;  that  is,  they  eat  as  much  as  they  can  of 
it.  To  prevent  thia  mischief,  the  peasants  prune  their  vines  or  other  fruit  trees 
on  the  vigil  of  the  Annunciation,  that  Is,  the  X4th  of  March ;  hoping  by  so  doing 
to  obtain  a  curse  on  these  poor  animals  from  the  Virgin,  and  b  blesiing  on 
the  vine,  and  by  Uiis  means  to  preserve  its  fruit.  Do  you  thiuk  that,  because 
the  vine*  are  pruned  on  the  vigil  of  the  Madonna,  the  mice  refrain  from 
tasting  them  ?  Yet  the  ^ood  peasants  (though  not  all  of  them,  as  there  are 
Bome  who  laugh  at  it)  believe  m  this  practice,  and  continue  it,  attributing  a 
fitilure  in  the  crop  to  their  sins  I  Among  the  gardeners,  there  are  some,  and 
those  not  tew  in  number,  who  persist  in  doing  what  their  fathers  did  before 
them,  who  still  believe  that  the  moon  has  a  great  deal  of  influence  on 
v^etation ;  and  who  still  stand  with  a  watch  in  their  hand  waiting  for  the 
time  of  the  full  moon  in  March  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  violet ;  but  there 
arc,  I  believe,  do  longer  any  who  believe  that,  if  the  pith  be  taken  out  of  a 
branch  of  a  fruitful  tree,  tnnt  bmnch  will  produce  fruit  without  seed.  — 
G.  Manrtli.    Jamiarj/  4,  1637 
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Eiuydopadia  uf  Agricttlture.  —  I  h«ve  been  btely  peruBtng,  with  much 
pleasure,  the  new  edition  of  your  Eatydopudia  of  AgricuUure.  —  Before  you 
publish  another  editioa,  you  ought  to  get  more  correct  infonnation  fh>m 
this  colony,  which  is  becoming  a  much  more  interesting  country  than  you 
seem  to  be  aware  of.  It  U  certainly  the  most  prosperous  part  of  the  British 
dominions.  —  Alexander  APLeaif.     Sydtuy.  MarA  13.  1S37. 

The  Manchetler  Bolaiac  Garden.  —  Your  correspondent  Mr,  Thomu  of 
PreUwich  remarks  that  our  carden  has  "  a  remarkably  flat  aurfiice."  f 
consider  it  a  raised  uneven  pJatform  in  tbe  centre  of  an  extensive  plain, 
which,  in  clear  weather,  is  seen  bounded  on  the  east  b^  die  blue  hilU  of 
Yorkshire,  and  on  (be  south  by  the  agreeable  uodulauona  of  the  bills  of 
Cheshire.  The  view  from  the  terrace  walk  in  front  of  tbe  range  ii  varied  and 
deii^htrul.  — W.  C.    MandieiUr,  Avguttld.  \63n. 

The  Yew  and  the  SmaU-leaved  Elm. —  lo  your  Arborettm  Britiatmcmn,  you 
seem  to  doubt  whether  the  yew  and  the  small-leaved  elm  are  natives  of 
&itain.  These  trees  are  both  found  fthe  latter  in  abundance)  buried  deep 
in  the  bora  of  Somersetshire,  which  I  think  conclusive  evidence  of  their  beiiw 
both  indigenous.  I  have  also  found  tbe  remains  of  our  common  antm- 
leaved  elm  in  the  foundations  of  Roman  villas.  This  dm  will  somettmes 
ripen  its  seed  in  this  country ;  and  I  can  point  out  at  least  one  variety  which 
must  have  been  so  [iroduced.  —  Samuel  Hatiet.  lAttieton,  near  Somerian, 
Augtut  1,  1837. 

The  Fungi  of  the  Oak. —  In  your  history  of  the  oak  in  the  Arboretum 
Britannicum,  you  notice  my  discovery  of  Credo  Qu^rcus  in  this  neighbourhood, 
which  I  conclude  you  had  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley,  to  whom  I  have  sent 
all  the  Fungi  I  have  collected;  and  I  also  conclude  that  he  has  furnished  you 
with  notices  of  all  the  others,  which  he  might  have  received  either  from  me 
or  his  vnrious  correspondents.  In  your  last  number  of  the  AHxirettim,  under 
the  hornbeam,  you  say  Sphn'ria  fimbriiitB  and  carptnea  on  the  leaves  have 
not  been  observed  in  this  country.  8.  fimbriata  is  very  abundant  in  this 
district,  especially  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  river ;  and  I  have  sent  Mr. 
Berkeley  a  great  number  of  apecimcns :  indeed,  I  could,  if  necessary,  send 
him  any  number.  It  is  published  in  the  Engliih  Flora,  and  also  in  his  (Mr. 
Berkeley's)  first  faseicidus  of  specimens,  which  came  out,  I  think,  in  th«  ' 
early  part  of  last  year,  —  Daniel  Slock.     Sungai/,  Augtut  i.  1837. 


Art,  VI.     Qjueriei  and  Answers. 

Tiro  Villtu  al  SUmmore.  —  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  inform  me  if  th« 
following  description,  translated  from  the  original  edition  of  Plickler  Muskau'* 
Letter!,  be  real  or  imaginary  ?  It  is  many  years  since  I  passed  through  the 
beautiful  village  of  Stanmore  on  my  way  to  Cashioburyi  and  I  certainly  do 
not  recollect  any  villa  at  all  striking.  —J,  A.,  Chester,  July,  1837. 

"  We  setout  this  morning  early,  unfortunately  a  very  wet  day.  At  ten  milea 
from  London,  we  already  began  business  in  ^e  pleasant  village  of  Stanmore,  by- 
seeing  two  v^las  and  a  large  park.  The  first  vilU  was  in  the  Gothic-  style 
throughout,  with  omamealol  pointed  tile  roofs ;  a  style  in  which  the  Enghsh 
architects  are  very  fortunate,  and  which,  I  may  almoat  say,  is  their  favourite. 
The  interior  was  most  delightfully  arranged  in  the  same  stvle,  yet  periectly 
habitable  and  comfortable.  Even  the  doors  in  the  walls  which  surround  tho 
kitchen-garden  had  painted  old  windows  above  them,  which  had  a  striking 
appearance  anionget  the  flowering  shrubs.  The  small  Aower-gjarden  was  also 
laid  out  in  Qethic-formed  beds,  ornamented  by  gravel  walks ;  and  the  eSfect 
was  very  good. 

"  The  second  villa  presented  a  very  difierent  appearance;  it  was  in  the  Italian 
taste,  with  large  vaaen  in  front,  in  which,  instead  of  flowers,  were  seen  small 
pumpkins,  and  yellow  and  green  scooped-out  oranges,  towering  upwarda. 
Somewhat  too  many  wooden  and  white-painted  statue*  adorned,  or  rather 
disfigured,  the  garden  ;  amongst  which  was  a  lion  in  the  atdtude  of  suddenly 
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rnAbg  forth,  mmI  ■Moot  to  tiM(Mrc  terror,  but  in  nia.  la  likeHaiuicr,ftGu[»d, 
ID  the  brnicbea  of  •  tree,  wm  tbreUeaing  to  shoot  hb  anowi  M  the  ptMwra 
by."     (Bh^  cmer*  yentoriemem,  n>L  iit.  p.  iOi.) 

The  Gothic  vilk •Haded  (oiatheobove letter  wu  built  bj  Dr.  Hopper  ;tha 

jther  by  Mr.  Onne,  the  printadk-  -'  "—-*  "' ■   -*—  '■-  ■— ' '  * — 

bunnosjaproof  tliU  &aul)Mitf  w 
tmUm.—Cotid. 

Ajlnt  Sim,  ta  ■  fieM  doee  b;  the  road  leadiiig  tewards  Woburn  SamU,  and 
abotit  h^  a  furlong  from  Wobuni,  waa  atiuck  by  the  electric  fluid  od 
Thuraiky  lait  (Ai^.  24^),  "  and  the  baik  atripped  from  the  top  of  the  higheat 
teaacb  down  to  the  root.  The  strip  appeared  rery  aan-ow  at  the  top,  and 
pvdually  increased  to  about  6  in.  ia  breadth  near  the  bottom,  wbcM  iha 
electric  fluid  entered  the  earth.  Another  elm,  near  the  residence  of  Capt. 
Hoarcin  the  parish  of  WaTcrden,  was  also  struck,  and  split  from  top  to 
bottOM,  the  rent  towards  the  bottom  penetrating  about  a  foot  into  tlte  solid 
part  of  the  tree."  (^Mim.  CArvu.,  Aug.  i%.)  [We  should  be  glad  to  know  from 
any  of  our  readers  tn  the  ndghbourhood  of  WiAum,  whether  there  wereanj 
pines  or  Ijrs  in  (he  immediate  ricinity  of  the  dma,  and  of  equal  height ;  aM 
whether  these  escaped  unhurt?  Our  object  is  to  confirm  or  disprove  the 
faypotheaia,  whidh  states  that  resinons  trees  (resin  being  a  non.conduct<»)  are 
less  liable  to  be  struck  with  li^tomg  tiian  broBdJeaved  tree*.  —  Cmui.] 
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July  18.  iB3T.~  ErUiUed.  Balsam*,  dahlias,  Gnaphilium  exlmium,  Ae- 
pJDthea  diatillatdria,  Ouddtum  papflio,  £rica  brunio^t;  Clerodindrum  frA- 
BrwiB,douUei  ABiar^lliiBp.,Pimdeahfapida,Alstr(Bm£riiipelegrinB,CBtas^tum 
tunduin,  Qardoqula  HiMikeh,  and  Alstroem^ria  psittaclne  j  from  Mr.  Dunsford, 
gardener  to  Bwon  Dinudale.  A  collection  of  hearlBease,  pinks,  and  two 
[Hcotees,  from  Mr.  Thomas    Hogg.      Peaches,  neclarines,  grapes,  a    new 

)en>fleshed  melon  (Wiwbor  pri2e),aad  two  dwaif  crimson  coxcombs,  from 

r.  P.  Flanagan,  F.H.S.  Peaches  and  nectarines,  from  Mr.  Errington,  gar- 
oener  to  Sir  P.  Q.  Egertoo,  Bart.  Apples  of  1835  and  1836,  from  Lord 
Wm.  Fitiroy. 

From  the  Garden  nftJit  Soaety.  Pbac^lia  Cripinnatifida,  QiiisquUis  Indies, 
Combretum  purpdreutn,  JLJchnis  Bungeona,  Lflium  j^itinicum,  Ollia  tenuU 
fldra,  Alstnemina  piilchiUa,  Cheldne  nemordsa,  j^irae^  nrisfolia,  i^iladti- 
|Aus  Gordonaniui,  P.  grandiflorus  (from  Mr.  Oowan),  Chinese,  Noisette, 
and  garden  roaee ;  dahliasi 

jlwerded.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  Mr,  Brrington,  for  nectarines.  A 
nlver  Bankaan  to  Mr.  Flanagan,  for  Grapes  |  and  to  Mr.  Dunsford,  for  Ca- 
tasetum  IQridum. 

Aag.  I.  —  Dr.  Henderson  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Lindley  read  a  copy  of  an 
address  which  had  been  delivered  to  Her  H^esty  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
retfuesting  her  rays)  patrouage,  which  was  accorded.  A  paper  wai  read  "  On 
a  simple  and  effective  Mode  of  killing  the  Hed  Spider,  Qreen  Fly,  Thrip,  and 
Bcale,  without  injury  to  Plants,"  h  merely  consisted  in  putting  the  pots 
or  plants  into  a  frame,  well  closed,  and  then  laurel  leaves,  well  bruised, 
between  them ;  when,  in  the  course  ^  one  hour,  the  whole  of  the  spider*  and 
lie*  would  be  destroyed  bv  theodour,which,of  course,  is  that  of  prussic  acid; 
while  the  thrip  and  scale  would  be  destroyed  In  about  eight  boars ;  the 
nigbt  time  being  moat  favouraUe  fm-  the  experiment.  Far  a  house  80  ft.  by 
12  ft.,  two  bushels  of  leaves  would  be  sufficient. 

It  is  known  to  entomologists  that  a  bruised  leaf  of  the  common  laurel,  [mt 
into  a  jiill-boi,  along  with  a  humUe  bee,  will  kill  it  in  a  few  second*.  A* 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  pnusic  acid  in  the  leavea  of  the  peach  and  nectarine, 
when  iheae  tseea  get  their  summer  prunings,  pcrhapa  soiDe  uae  mi^t  be  made 
of  the  bruised  leaves,  by  laying  tnem  in  melon-frames,  in  which  the  plapts 
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were  infested  wHh  the  red  spider;  or  the  «cid  might  be  procured,  and  the 
plants  watered  with  it  in  a  diluted  state  i  after  which  the  fiune  should  be  shut 
closely  up. 

EtMilei.  6tanh6pea  iuBtgnia,  Zygtmetalon  rostritum,  GongAcu  atropur- 
pHrtn,  aad  Acropin  LoddigcM,  from  Hr.  P.  N.  Dew,  ^udener  to  J.  Bate- 
man,  Esq.  Stanhdpea  insignia  var.,  and  Cattjijo  cri^M,  from  Hr.  Paitsn, 
gafdeuer  to  the  I>ulce  of  Devonshire.  Twelve  vuietiea  of  Kerb^DS,  Oocf* 
dium  ap.,  Camp^Dula  fiigilia  hirsOta,  Tacidiaa  pinnatiatfpula,  and  CUrkia 
ilegana  var.,  from  Hra.  Marryat.  Sianhdpea  insignia,  from  Mr.  Pratt,  gar> 
dener  to  W.  HarriMxi,  Esq.  Dahlias  from  J.  Salter  of  Shepherd's  Busb. 
Picotees  and  rosea,  trom  Hr.  F.  Hogg  of  Prntdington.  Rosea  from  8.  Hooker, 
Btrawberries  from  the  Rev.  W.  Cobbold,  Vintage  Hooae,  Selbom^  near 
Alton.  A  collection  of  heaths,  Campanula  CarotinJ,  Gedme  ip.,  A'jniphfe^ 
cserulea,  Clerod^ndrum  specioBiKBiiDua],  &c.,  ftom  Mrs.  Lawrence.  A  dian* 
thus,  a  seedling  petunia,  and  an  orcbideous  plant,  from  Mr.  J.  Hoore, 
gardener  to  the  Misses  Uarnier,  Wickham,  Farehani,  Hants. 

Frtm  Uk  Garden  of  the  Society.  Xupinus  omitus,  mudibilis,  and  litcidus ; 
Zllium  longifloruni,  Uodetia  rubicunda  and  vindaa,  Madia  floriblindB,  ^ilope 
grandifldre ;  Phl6x.  acurainita,  and  seedling ;  Bartdnin  alirea,  Clfiautia  Hen- 
dersonr,  Cuprifoliuiu  hispfdulum,  Matricaria  grandiflttfa,  Digitilia;  from  Mr. 
Sevan.  Roses,  dahlias,  royal  duke  cherries,  grapes ;  Windsor  scarlet-fleshed 
mebn,  31b.  14  oz.;  planted  out  Feb.  15.  cut  Jul;  89. 

Awarded.  A  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Paxton,  for  Cattl^y«  crfapa.  A 
silver  Knighlisn  to  Mr.  Kedding,  for  Oncidium  catthagin^nse  var.  j  end  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  for  heaths.  A  silver  Banksian  to  Mr.  Hookn,  for  roses ;  to 
Mr.  Pratt,  for  Stanbopea  insfgnls  i  and  to  Mr.  Hogg,  for  carnations  and 
picotees. 

Aug.  15.— Send.  A  paper  "On  the  Culture  of  the  Jianfinculus,  by  Mr.Wm. 
Dunuonl,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Buron  Dimsdale. 

E^hibiled.  £r!ca  renntholdes,  Eweroaa,  ampuUacea  rflbra,  Bowiemmt, 
&C.;  Cychndches  LoddigSsii,  and  Poinciona  pulchfrrima;  from  Mrs.  Law- 
rence. Oooseberry  pippins  of  1836,  from  Sir  Henry  Rveroft.  Vinda  mul- 
^flora,  Myanthus  deltoldes,  Astilma  exftnium,  Amar^Jlii  Sweats!,  dahlias, 
stocks,  and  China  asters,  from  Mr.  Duosford,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Baron 
Dimsdale.  Hybrid  melon,  from  Mr.  J.  Duncan,  gardener  to  J.  Martineau, 
Esq.  Balsams,  marigolds,  and  morello  cherries,  from  Mra.  Nichtrfs  of 
Hammersmith.  Seedlmg  and  other  dahlias,  from  Mr.  J.  Idalter  of  Sh^Nd's 
Bush.  Tiirnera  frionidora,  Peristeria  p^ndula,  Acropera  Loddigto,  Pan- 
cratium Am&vcaei,  Epidendnim  ciliire,  Lantana  Sellowi,  Valldto  purpura^ 
and  dahlias,  from  Mr.  Olenny.  Black  Hambui^  grapes,  balsams,  and 
three  vars.  of  heaths,  from  J.  Alnutt,  Esq.  Oncidium  Lancei7nHin  and  Eu- 
Idphia  guioe^nstB,  from  J.  Bateman,  Esq.  A  collection  of  dahlias,  frofo 
Messrs.  Chandler.  Otaheite,  or  Anson's  pine,  greenJeahed  melon  (Hamp- 
ton Court),  early  Cantaloup  meloa,  black  Hamburg  and  muscat  >x  Alex- 
andria grapes,  white  spine  and  black  spine  cucumber,  from  Hr.  P.  Flana- 
C  gardener  to  6ir  T.  Hoare,  Bart.  Varieties  of  Indian  corn,  from  P.  A. 
wne,  LL.D.  £rka  Ewerana,  exfmia,  ^asminiflora  var.  Lee's  tricolor^ 
ampull&cea,  &c.,  from  Mr.  J.  Fiurbum  of  Chtpham.  Roaes  and  dahlia^ 
from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  of  Cheahunt.  Dahlias,  from  Mr.  Mounljoy  oi 
Ealing.  Model  of  an  apparatus  for  preserving  fruit  from  the  attacks  of  wasp* 
and  other  insects,  from  Mr.  Masters,  gardener  to  Lady  Blaria  F^cb,  Bexlej 
Abbey,  near  Haidstone. 

From  the  Sodely'i  Garden.  Quisqualis  indica,fXnoth^DrumiiHhidt,Pefii- 
nia  tiol^ea  euperba,  Diplopippus  inc^us,  PhytiiBlhus  twdulktua,  ^shliaa, 
and  gooBBberries. 

Awarded.  A  silver  Knightian  madal  to  J.  Batcroan,  Esq.,  and  to  Messrs. 
Paul,  for  the  Oncidium  LanccAnuM.  A  silver  Banksian  to  Messra.  Paul, 
for  rosea ;  to  Mr.  Flanagan,  for  cucumbers ;  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  fot  £Hca  Ewer- 
ana ;  and  to  Mr.  Aluutt,  for  £rica  ampuUilcea. 
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in>  ohicb  han  ao  geaenliy  prenileil  in  the  eariv 
,  tbe  uMrket  bu  been  lupplied  libenlly  with  all 


In  comequence  of  the 
part  of  tbe  preMot  mon    . 

aorta  of  Tcgetables  uiually  prcTBlcnt  at  thii  BcaBOn  of  tbe  yea-  .  .^v.  i 

cuterly  witb  turnip*,  colewort*,  See.  French  beana  were,  for  a  time,  rather 
Bhort  in  supply,  but  have  become  more  plentiful.  Peaa  arc  oearly  out,  but 
•ome  few  are  occaaionallv  fiimiihed.  Potatoei  are  very  abundant,  and  gene- 
nlly  of  good  quality  :  the  croo,  throuebout  tt)e  country,  ii  repreaented  as 
betns  hesTy;  consequently,  if  Darrested  b  good  condition,  (or  which  tbe 
weather  i*  at  pretent  Tery  hvourable,  we  may  eipect  the  npply,  throughout 
the  «eMoa.  to  be  Kood  at  very  moderate  price*,  e^iedally  aa  all  odier  *^e- 
tablea 

bare  had  cooiiderable  quantities       , ,     , 

has  been  remarkable,  thtt  apples  have  been  actually  sold  at  leu  than  polatoea. 
Wall  fruit  has  been   more  plentiful  than  was  expected.     Grapes  from  t 
houaM  Tery  plentiful.     Walnuts,  as  yet,  but  In  moderate  supply,  except  fii 
Holland,  whence  leveral  raises  have  been  imported.     Filberts  are  scai 

-C.G.M.   sepi.il.  man. 


w,  to  be  good  at  very  moderate  prices,  eapedally  aa  aU  odier  *^e- 
e  expected  to  be  equally  abundant  and  cood.  Cm  fruits  generally  we 
I  considerable  quantities :  applet  and  i^uma  in  great  abundance.     It 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Sertei  of  Artidet  on  the  Imeett  mott  injurious  to  Ctdtiva- 
ton.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  tlie  Entomologicd 
Society  of  London. 

Mo.  9.  Thb  slimy  Orub  op  tkb  Pbir  and  othbr  Fruit  Tbebs. 
In  my  last  article,  I  frave  the  history  of  an  insect  which,  in  the 
larva  stale,  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  apple,  devouring  the 
entire  leaf.  On  the  present  occasion,  I  have  to  describe  the  pro- 
ceedings of  another  leaf-feeder;  but  in  this  "case  the  insect  ex- 
hibits the  singular  instinct  of  eating  only  the  upper  suriace  of 
the  leaf,  leaving  the  under  parenchyma  with  all  the  fibres  and 
veins  untouched.  Such  is  the  habit  of  the  larvse  of  severid 
sjtecies  of  saw-flies,  composing  Professor  Hartig's  subgenus 
Blennocampa,  and  which  has  obtained  this  name  in  reference  tp 
the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  larvee,  which  are  ordinarily 
covered  with  a  slimy  secretion,  giving  them  a  resemblance  to 
minute  black  slugs.  In  America,  indeed,  the  name  of  slag- 
worm  is  given  to  one  of  these  insects  inhabiting  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  became 
so  prevalent  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  cherry,  pear, 
quince,  and  plum;  sU  of  which  trees  were  infested  with  it:  the 
small  trees  being  covered  with  insects,  and  a  breeze  of  air  through 
those  on  which  they  abounded  becoming  charged  with  a  very 
disagreeable  and  sickening  odour.  Twenty  or  thirty  were  to  be 
seen  on  a  single  leaf;  and  many  trees,  being  quite  stripped,  were 
obliged  to  put  forth  fresh  foliage,  thus  anticipating  the  supply 
of  the  succeeding  year,  and  cutting  off  the  prospect  of  fruit. 
{W.  D.  Pecle,  Natural  History  <^  the  Slug-Worm.  Boston, 
1799.) 

The  peculiar  odour  mentioned  above  was  evidently  emitted 
by  the  slimy  secretion  with  which  the  insect  clothed  itself,  and 
which  might  be  supposed  to  hare  the  efl^ct  of  repelling  the 
attacks  of  parasites.  Professor  Peck,  however,  has  figured  a 
small  hyinenopterous  parasite,  apparently  belonging  to  the 
genus  Enc^rtus  (fam.  Chalctdidte],  peculiar  to  it. 

Vol.  XIII.— No.  ae.  i  : 
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In  our  own  country,  tot  several  ;ear$  past,  the  same  fruit 
trees,  bat  more  especially  the  pear,  have  been  attacked  by  a 
species  of  these  Blenaocamps.  In  my  father's  fpirden,  I  have 
observed  them  both  on  the  cherry  and  pear,  and  have,  therefore, 
had  opportunities  for  studjHag  their  habits,  Mr.  Loudon,  also, 
has  received  complaints  of  its  attacks  from  various  correspond- 
ents, from  whose  letters  the  following  paragraphs  are  selected. 

Mr.  K.  Glendinning,  under  the  date  of  the  20th  of  July  Last, 
forwarded  from  Bicton,  leaves  of  the  beurre  Capiaumont  pear, 
infested  by  these  slimy  grubs,  which,  "at  first  sight,  present  aa 
appearance  similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  destructive  to  the 
turnips  (described  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  193.];  but,  on  closer  inspection, 
differing  very  much.  It  first  attacks  the  epidermis  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves,  which  it  lacerates,  or  almost  wholly  clears ; 
although  not  always  entirely  so  (./&^23.a),assomeof  thepores, 
or  stomata,  appear  untouched.  The  only  antidote  I  have  ap- 
plied to  this  (to  me)  new  enemy,  is  hand-picking  them.  Their 
ravages  are  astonishingly  rapid,  and  leave  the  trees  as  if  scorched 
with  lightning." 

Mr.  John  Clavier  of  Compton  Gardens,  near  ^eriwme, 
Dorset,  on  the  5th  of  September,  forwarded  some  leaves  with  the 
larvK,  from  a  tree  in  that  neighbourhood,  on  which  were  some 
thousands  of  the  latter.  Such  had  been  the  case  for  the  last 
ten  years,  "  the  tree  having  a  very  bad  rusty  appearance ;  and 
the  leaves  every  season  prematurely  dropping  o£F.  Nothing 
similar  to  this  has  ever  come  under  my  notice  before." 

Mr.  John  Fox  also  forwarded  from  LJtlle  Dalby  Hall,  Leices- 
tershire, on  the  14th  of  September,  pear  leaves  with  the  larva^ 
"  which  latter,  when  they  become  numerous,  soon  render  the 
trees  leafless.  I  saw  several  pear  trees  in  a  garden  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, which,  on  the  1st  of  September,  were  completely  de. 
foliated.  The  insects  were  first  observed  here  about  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  their  numbers  have  nqiidly 
incroised.  I  could  not  ascertain  that  any  remedy  bad  been  ap- 
plied for  their  destruction ;  but,  if  no  means  is  obtained  to  gam 
that  end,  it  is  very  evident  that  it  will  soon  end  in  the  destruction 
of  the  trees.  I  gathered  three  leaves  with  insects  upon  them, 
and  dusted  them  liberally  with  quicklime,  which  had  no  other 
effect  than  causing  them  to  cast  off  their  outer  skin  and  assume 
a  yellow  appearance.  In  four  hours  from  the  operation,  they 
had  fixed  themselves  as  firmly  to  another  part  of  the  leaves  as 
if  nothing  had  been  done," 

When  full  grown,  these  larvse  (^.  123.  a)  are  nearly 
half  an  inch  lonj^  with  the  body  somewhat  cylindrical,  but 
dicker  towards  the  head;  the  anterior  or  thoracic  segments 
having  the  power  of  inflation  over  the  head.  Exc^t  at  the  time 
of  casting  the  skin,  the  body  is  covered  with  a  viscid  secretion. 
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of  a  dark  jEtreenish-black  colour,  with  the  belly  dirty  clay- 
coloured.  Whilst  feeding,  the  front  of  the  body  is  inflated 
{Jig.  12S.  b,  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  larva  whilst  inflated),  and 
Uie  hinder  segmenla  narrowed ;  so  that  the  insect  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  minute  tadpole,  or,  rather,  the  excrement  of  a  swallow 
or  sparrow  accidentally  dropped  upon  the  leaves,  which  is  in- 
creased both  by  its  colour  and  slimy  coat.  On  denuding  it  of 
thb  covering,  the  body  appears  of  a  fleshv  consistence  and 
wrinkled  sunace  (J^.  ISS.  c,  magflified).  It  is  furnished  on  the 
under  side  with  twenty  feet,  a  pair  being  attached  to  each  of  the 
thoracic  segments :  the  fourth  segment  is  footless ;  and  each  of 
the  seven  succeeding  segments  has  a  pair  of  fore  legs,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  being  destitute  of  these  appendages.  The 
head  (^.  12S.  <£,  seen  in  front)  is  somewhat  convex,  of  a  trian- 

§iilar  form,  with  the  angles  rounded.  Neck  narrower  than  the 
lorax,  of  a  pitchy-brown  colour,  with  the  mouth  dirty  buflf. 
The  upper  lip  gibbous  and  semilunar.  The  mandibles  (j%.I2S.c) 
with  three  teeth.  The  lower  jaws  (j^.  123. y)  furnished  witb 
very  short  S-jointed  palpi ;  and  the  lower  lip  (^.  123.  g)  small, 
flat,  bipartite,  and  furnished  likewise  with  very  short  palpi.  The 
antenne  minute,  inserted  near  the  sides  of  the  clypeus,  and  of 
a  conical  form.  The  eyes  lateral,  globose,  and  placed  above 
the  antennse.  The  breathing-pores  brown.  The  viscid  fluid 
with  which  the  body  is  covered  appears  to  exude  from  the 
articulations  of  the  joints  of  the  body,  since,  on  rubbing  it  off, 
the  insect  swells  itself  out  at  the  joints,  and  shortly  afterwards  a 
fresh  secretion  is  seen  to  take  place.  After  casting  its  penultimate 
larva  skin,  the  power  of  secreting  this  liquid  appears  to  be  lost ; 
the  body,  also,  becomes  of  a  conical-cylindric  form,  without  the 
inflation  of  the  thoracic  segments.  It  also  assumes  a  clay 
colour. 

Dahlbom  {Claois  Nov.  Hym.  %si.,  1835)  mentions  Pyrus, 
Prilnus,  Cratee^gus,  and  i^lix,  as  being  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
this  larva.     During  the  day,  it  remains  quiet  on  the  leaf,  with 
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the  head  retracted  within  the  prothorax ;  but,  during  the  night, 
it  crawls  slowly  about  from  branch  to  branch.  The  exuviae 
of  the   larvae   {Jig.  ,g^ 

123.  o)  remain  at- 
tached to  the  leaves, 
and  appear  like  a 
short  slender  black 
thread  with  a  shiny 

head.  Some  of  these       *  r:»tM^ 

larvae,  from  the  white     €i2i  "V 

thorn,  collected  pre- 
viously to  the  middle 

of  August,  underwent  their  penultimate  change  of  larva  skin 
on  the  16th  of  that  month,  and  enclosed  themselves  in  their 
cocoons  on  the  1 8th  of  the  same  month ;  the  perfect  insects  not 
being  produced  until  the  following  June  and  July.  The  cocoon 
(_^.  124.  h)  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  turnip  saw-fly  j  being 
brown,  and  externally  covered  with  particles  of  earth,  fastened 
together  with  silken  threads.  The  retraction  of  the  head  within 
the  prothorax  is  of  service  to  the  insect  whilst  feeding,  since  it 
is  thereby  enabled  to  move  its  head  in  various  directions,  without 
changing  its  situation ;  and  hence  it  remains  stationary  until  it 
has  eaten  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf  within  reach ;  when 
it  moves  a  little  further  on :  its  movements,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely sluggish.  The  lost  segment  of  the  body  is  generally 
elevated;  so  that  when  the  insect  discharges  its  excrement,  it  is 
compelled  to  employ  considerable  force,  whereby  it  is  shot 
upwards  to  some  height.  I  have  seen  them  occasionally  fkU 
upon  the  slimy  back  of  the  insect;  but  the  grub  has  immediately 
removed  them  by  twisting  its  bodv  in  various  directions,  listen- 
ing them  with  stime  upon  the  leaf.  When  about  to  change  their 
skin,  they  retire  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  where  they  remain 
until  they  have  acquired  their  new  coat  of  slime.  Immediately 
after  they  have  changed  Uieir  skin,  they  are  of  a  clay  colour, 
and  destitute  of  slime;  at  which  time  they  will  occasionally 
bend  thetr  bodies,  so  as  to  make  the  head  and  tail  meet.  The 
secretion  is  rather  glutinous,  and  has  a  strong  scent,  somewhat 
like  that  of  red  ink. 

De  Geer  states  that  some  of  these  larv^,  which  he  examined, 
enclosed  themselves  in  cocootis  at  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
perfect  insects  appearing  at  the  end  of  the  following  July; 
having  thus  passed  nearly  ten  months  in  the  inactive  state.  The 
female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  upper  surliice  of  the  leaves,  by 
die  assistance  of  her  curiously  formed  ovipositor ;  and,  in  a 
few  days,  the  younc  are  produced. 

This  insect  was  known  to  Linneeus,  by  whom  it  was  described 
as  the  saw-iiy  of  the  cherry,  T^ntbr^o  cerasi ;  which  nam^  as 
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giving  the  erroneous  idea  of  its  being  restricted  to  the  cherry, 
has  been  rejected.  It  is  now  systematically  known  under  the 
following  names  :  ■ — 

Order,  Hvniendptera.     I 

Section,  Serrifcra.  }-See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  195. 

Familj',  TenthreiilnidaJ 

Genua,  Selindria  Ltach.    (Synonjme  of  the  genu*  A114ntUB  BatuM.) 

Subgenus,  Blennocimpa  Haiiig. 

Species,  Selandria  (Blennocjinipa)  ^''thiops  Fatridui,  Ent.  Sytt^  ii.  p.  121.; 

^lag,  Mag.  BerHn  Nat.  Fr.,  viii.  p.  219. ;  Siepheru,  JUutt.  Brit.  Int.  Mmd., 

vol.  vii.  p.  51.     Fig.  124.:  i,  natural  size;  k,  magnMed. 
Syooayme  of  the  epeciea  Z^thr^do  c^rasi  Linntevt,  Syit.  Nat.,  iL  p.  9S3. ; 

Riaumur,  Memoiret,  toil),  v.  tab.  12.  f.  1 — B. ;  De  Qeer,  Mhttarei,  torn.  ii. 

part  2.  tab.  36.  f.  16—25. 

Smooth  shining  black.  Four  anterior  legs  with  the  femora 
black,  yellowish  at  the  tip.  The  tibiae  testaceous.  Posterior 
legs  dusky  black,  with  the  knees,  or  tips  of  the  femora,  and  base 
of  the  tibiee,  yellowish.  Wings  obscurely  hyaline,  with  the 
nervures,  costa,  and  stigma  black ;  and  a  dot  on  the  second 
submarffinal  areolet.  Length  of  the  body,  2j  to  2\  lines.  Ex- 
panse of  the  wings,  5  to  5\  tines.  {Stephens,  loc  cit.) 

There  are  many  species  of  this  group  very  closely  allied  to- 
gether ;  which,  in  all  probability,  are  similar  in  meir  habits 
during  the  larva  state :  indeed,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  improbable 
that  the  larvie  found  on  so  many  difierent  trees  as  are  mentioned 
above  may  belong  to  various  species,  hitherto  confounded  with 
the  Tenthr^do  c^rasi  of  Linnsus.  One  species,  indeed,  has 
been  separated  by  Schrank,  under  the  name  of  TenthrMo 
fiillginosa. 

The  genus  Sel&ndria,  here  illustrated,  is  very  closely  allied  to 
Athalia,  described  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  195.;  diSering  chiefly  in 
having  only  nine,  instead  often,  joints  in  the  antennte. 

For  the  destruction  of  these  insects,  Mr.  Glend inking  recom- 
mends hand-picking;  and  Bouch^,  in  his  work  on  garden  in- 
sects, gives  the  same  advice. 

Mr.  Major  recommends  dusting  the  trees,  when  dry,  with 
quick  lime ;  the  exuded  matter  produced  by  the  insect  retaining 
a  sufficiency  for  Its  destruction.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
Mr.  J.  Fox  mentions  the  inefficiency  of  this  mode  of  proceeding; 
it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  the  specimens  upon  which  he 
operated  were,  at  the  time,  ready  to  throw  off"  their  skin.  Had 
the  lime,  on  the  contrary,  been  applied  to  those  which  had  re- 
cently undergone  their  transformations,  a  different  result  might 
have  been  effected.  This  insect,  however,  affords  a  good  op- 
portunity for  a  few  chemical  experiments,  which  would  doubtless 
insure  a  certain  means  for  their  destrution.  The  secreted  viscid 
matter  b  so  powerful,  that  any  person  acquainted  with  the  priu- 
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ciples  of  ordinary  chemical  analysis  would  be  alile  to  ascertain 
its  real  nature  and  properties,  and,  consequently,  to  propose  a 
proper  remedy. 


Art.  II.  Notice  of  a  Mode  ^  deilroying  a  Speaet  of  Moth  iiyuri- 
ouilolhe  yineuardiofthe  South  ^  France,  embayed  by  M.Audouin, 
Prqfeuor  5/"  Entomology  in  the  Mutfum  d'Histoire  "Naturelle. 

(Ektncted  irom  L'E'dko  du  Monde  Smml,  Bept.  0.  1S37.) 

The  Societi  Royate  d' Agriculture,  having  been  consulted  by 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works,  as  to  the  best 
means  of  arresting  the  ravages  caused  by  a  well-known  species 
of  i^ralis  in  the  vineyards  of  Maconnais,  appointed  M.  Audouin 
to  proceed  thither,  in  order  to  gain  the  requisite  information  for 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  evil,  M.  Audouin  arrived  in  that 
country  on  the  5th  of  August.  He  soon  perceived  that  the 
reports  addressed  to  the  minister  had  not  been  exaggerated ; 
and  found  the  cultivators  so  much  discouraged,  that  no  steps 
whatever  had  been  taken  to  free  themselves  from  the  nest. 
"This,"  says  M.  Audoutn,  "was  the  first  difficulty  met  with,  which 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  surmount,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  few  enlightened  individuals,  who  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
forming  a  union  of  proprietors,  which  has  had  the  best  e&cL" 
Id  fact,  on  the  day  after  this  union,  the  greater  number  of  the 
assistants  set  themselves  to  work  in  earnest  to  adopt  the  measures 
recommended  by  M.  Audouin.  The  season  was  too  far  advanced 
to  allow  the  autnor  of  the  Mimoire  to  study  these  insects  in  all 
their  di£Ferent  stages  of  developement ;  but  he  had  already,  in 
1836,  observed  some  individuals  sent  to  Paris  from  Romaneche, 
a  territory  of  which  the  vineyards,  as  well  os  those  of  Thorins, 
occupied  almost  the  centre  of  the  ravaged  country.  At  these 
places  he  had  been  able  to  examine  at  leisure  the  chrysalides, 
to  watch  the  coming  forth  of  the  moths,  the  laying  of  the  eggs, 
and  their  developement,  until  the  appearance  en*  the  caterpillar, 
which  takes  place  in  August,  at  the  time  when  the  vines  are 
covered  with  new  leaves ;  but  the  insect  does  not  commence  its 
ravages  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 

The  learned  professor  described  two  methods  which  he  had 
used  with  success.  It  is  known  that  one  mode  of  destroying 
these  injurious  insects  is  the  lighting  of  fires,  to  which  they  are 
attracted,  and  burn  themselves.  He  has  taken  advantage  of  his 
former  experience  to  modify  this  process  in  a  very  ingenious  man- 
ner. Heplacesafiat  vessel  with  a  light  on  the  ground,  and  covers 
it  with  a  bell-glass,  besmeared  with  oil.  The  pyralis,  attracted 
by  the  light,  flies  towards  it ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  which 
it  describes  in  flying,  it  is  caught  and  retained  by  tlie  glutinotis 
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tides  of  the  bell-glass,  where  it  instantly  perishes  b^  asphyxia. 
Two  hundred  of  these  Fights  were  estabhshed  in  a  part  of  the 
vineyard  of  M.  Delahante,  about  four  acres  in  extent,  and  at  a 
distance  of  25  fl.  from  each  other.  These  fires  last  about  two 
hours ;  and  scarcely  had  they  been  lighted,  when  a  sreat  number 
of  moths  came  flying  around,  and  were  speedily  destroyed  by 
the  oil.  The  next  day  the  deaths  were  counted.  Each  of  the 
200  vessels  contuned,  on  an  average,  150  moths.  This  sum, 
multiplied  by  the  first  number,  gives  a  total  of  S0,000  moths 
destroyed.  Of  these  30,000  insects,  we  may  reckon  one  fifUi 
females,  having  the  abdomen  full  of  eggs,  which  would  speedily 
have  laid,  on  an  average,  150  eggs  each.  This  last  number, 
multiplied  by  the  fifth  of  30,000,  Uiat  is  to  say,  by  6000,  would 
givefor  the  final  result  of  this  first  destruction  the  sum  of  900,000. 
On  the  7th  of  August,  1 80  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  same  places 
each  of  which  on  an  average  destroyed  80  moths,  or  a  total  of 
14,100.  In  these  14,400  moths  there  was  reckoned  to  be, 
not  only  one  sixth,  but  three  fourths,  females:  but,  admitting 
that  there  was  only  one  half  females,  or  7200 ;  and,  multiplying 
this  by  150  (the  number  of  eggs  that  each  would  have  laid), 
gives  a  total  of  1,080,000  eggs  destroyed.  Two  other  experi- 
ments were  made  on  the  Sth  and  10th  of  August,  which 
caused  the  destruction  of  9260  moths. 

The  expense  attending  this  process  is  a  very  great  objection ; 
but  M.  Audouin  had  recourse  to  a  less  expensive  mode,  namely, 
that  of  hand  labour.  These  moths,  as  already  observed,  lay 
their  eggs  in  clusters  of  about  150  each,  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  vineieaves.  Each  cluster  contains  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  eggs ;  but  60  may  he  taken  as  the  average.  It  is  these  e^^ 
which  give  birth  to  the  devastating  insects.  If  the  eggs  were 
destroyed,  the  source  of  the  evil  would  be  totally  arrested.  On 
the  7tn  of  August,  20  vine-dressers,  women  and  children,  were 
set  to  work,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Audouin,  in  the  vineyard 
of  M.  Delahante;  and  this  o|>eration  was  continued  till  August 
1 1.  inclusive.  The  following  is  the  result  obtained :  —  186,900 
clusters  of  eggs  were  collected,  which  was  equal  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  11,214,000  eggs.  This  operation  was  continued  from 
the  12th  of  August  to  the  18th  of  August,  by  thirty  persons, 
during  which  time  482,000  clusters  of  eggs  were  gathered ; 
which,  multiplied  by  60  (the  average  number  in  each  cluster), 
gives  28,920,000.  Thus,  in  twelve  days,  from  20  to  30  workers 
destroyed  40,182,000,  which  would  have  been  hatched  in  the 
course  of  from  12  to  15  days. 

M.  Audouin  related  several  other  experiments  of  the  same 
kind  which  had  been  tried  in  various  places.  He  thinks  that 
collecting  the  eggs  is  superior  to  any  other  mode  that  has  been 
proposed  or  put  in  practice ;.  and,  if  used  conjointly  with  the 
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lamps,  it  would  be  the  certaiD  meant  of  anaihiUtiDS  thi§  injariom 
insect.  These  two  modes  are  far  superior  to  toe  tedious  and 
imperfect  operation  of  destroying  the  csterpillars*  It  would  not 
be  prudent,  lioweTer,  to  neglect  the  latter  (^ration,  which  must 
only  be  considered  as  the  resource  of  the  improvident  vine  cul- 
tivator, who,  in  the  preceding  year,  has  neglected  to  remove  the 
eggs  from  his  vine  leaves. 

M.  Audouin  believes  that  he  has  found  out  a  method  of  de- 
struction superior  to  those  just  described,  but  he  is  deurous  of 
making  more  experiments  before  laying  it  before  the  public. 

From  the  above  paper,  the  practical  gardener  may  derive  two 
very  valuable  hints.  In  the  first  place,  be  will  see  the  powerful 
results  that  attend  the  seemingly  minute  and  unimportant  practice 
of  hand-picking;  a  practice  so  ofleu  recommended  by  Kirby  and 
Spence,  and  by  Mr.  Westwood,  and  yet,  we  fear,  too  generally 
neglected  by  cultivators.  Much  might  be  done  in  g^dens  by 
the  employment  of  women  for  picking  off  the  ^gs  of  insects ; 
one  woman  would  be  sufficient  for  an  ordinary-sized  kitchen- 
garden,  from  March  to  November ;  and  a  little  experience  with 
the  net  would  soon  enable  her  to  catch  find  destroy  many  insects 
in  the  perfect  slate.  The  late  Mr.  Willmot  of  Lewisham  em- 
ployed one  woman  for  upwards  of  100  acres  of  nursery  ground, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  trees  clear  of  the  woolly 
aphb;  and  he  succeeded.  The  Hev.  Thomas  Williams  of  Hen- 
don  Rectory  (whose  garden,  though  less  than  an  acre  in  extent, 
is  yet,  in  point  of  culture  and  high  keeping,  equal  to  that  of 
Mrs.  Lawrence  at  Drayton  Green,  and,  in  the  gsirdenesque  dis- 
position of  a  collection  of  the  most  rare  and  valnable  trees  and 
shrubs,  superior  to  every  other  garden  that  we  have  seen)  keeps 
one  man  during  summer  for  the  sole  purpose  of  detecting  and 
removing  insects  on  his  collection  of  pines  and  firs. 

The  second  hint  which  gardeners  may  take  from  M.  Audouin's 
paper,  is  that  of  employing  during  the  whole  summer,  moth-traps 
of  the  kind  used  by  him.  Cocoa-nut  oil,  as  being  the  cheapest, 
may  be  used  for  the  lamps ;  and  any  cheap  sweet  oil  for  coating 
over  the  outside  of  the  bell-glasses ;  which  glasses  may  be  the 
same  as  those  used  for  striking  cuttings,  the  larger  green  kind 
used  for  covering  cauliflowers,  or  even  common  hand-glasses. 
Perhaps  coating  the  glass  with  gum  and  water  might,  in  England, 
be  cheaper  than  coating  it  with  oil.  The  traps  should  not  be 
set  till  it  is  nearly  dark,  and  no  more  oil  need  be  put  in  the 
lamp  than  what  will  keep  it  burning  till  daylight  returns. 

Traps  of  this  kind  can,  of  course,  only  be  effectual  with  winged 
insects  which  fly  about  during  the  nighttime,  such  as  moths, 
cockchafers,  &c ;  but,  perhaps,  some  kind  of  trap  might  be  de- 
vised for  creeping  insects,  such  as  the  wootUlouse,  the  ani,  the 
earwig,  &&,  as  effective  as  M.  Audouin's  moth-trap.     Tliere  is  a 
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trap  sold  id  die  shops  for  beetles  and  cockroaches,  which  Is  very 
e^ctive;  and  frogs,  toads,  and  hedgehogs,  are  exceedingly 
useful  in  gardens  for  devouring  insects.—  Cond. 


AsT.  Ill,     Remarii  on  the  Origin  and  Direction  of  the  voody  Fibre 
of  the  Stems  <if  Palms.    By  Jaubs  Maim,  A.L.S. 

I  AM  induced  to  ofifer  a  few  remarks  on  a  paper  read  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Ailrancement  of  Scnence,  at  Liver- 
pool, on  Tuesday,  Sept.  12.  I8S7.  The  pi^ier  Is  said  to  be, 
"  Some  Observations  on  the  Origin  and  Direction  of  the  Woody 
Fibre  of  the  Stems  of  Palms,"  Among  other  particulars  relative 
to  their  habitat  a»d  dimensions,  it  is  added,  that  "  In  longi- 
tudinal sections  of  the  stem  of  a  large  species,  the  bundles  of 
woody  fibre  were  distinctly  seen  passing  from-  the  scars  and 
bases  of  the  leaves  downwards  and  inwards,  gently  curving  at 
an  angle  of  18°,  till  they  nearly  reached  the  centre  of  the  stem ; 
then,  changing  their  direction  outwards,  they  continued  their 
downward  course  with  greater  obliquity  than  before,  till  they 
approached  the  external  surface  of  the  stem;  after  which  they 
still  descended  in  a  line  parallel  with  its  axis,  ultimately  be- 
coming so  much  ramified,  Uiat  it  was  impossible  to  trace  them. 

"  To  Dr.  Lindley's  supposition,  that  the  hardness  of  the 
exterior  cannot  be  owing  to  the  outward  pressure  of  new  matter 
from  within,  but  to  some  cause  analogous  to  the  formation  of 
heart  wood  in  exogens,  Mr,  Gardner  replies,  that  a  longitudinal 
section  of  a  palm  stem,  with  leaves  attached,  clearly  shows  that 
the  ligneous  substance  is  formed  by  the  leaves ;  and  this  affords 
collateral  evidence  of  an  anokigous  formation  of  the  wood  in 
exogens.  Tlie  only  difference  between  the  formation  of  these 
two  kinds  of  stems  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  exogenous  tribes 
the  woody  fibre  always  remains  between  the  bark  and  the  last* 
formed  layer;  while,  in  the  palms,  the  bundles  of  woody  tissue 
first  pass  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  interior  of  the  stem, 
then  curve  outwards,  and  finally  run' down  parallel  with  the 
axis,  through  the  previously  formed  tissues  which  constitute  the 
column." 

The  gravamen  of  the  above  quotation  certainly  appears  to  be 
this;  namely,  that  the  woody  fibres  of  both  exogens  and  indo- 
gens  are  formed  by  the  foliage  of  the  farmer,  and  the  fronds  fo 
the  latter,  I  know  well  that  this  hypothesis  has  been  embraced 
by  many  eminent  men ;  but  it  really  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
pounded without  reference  to  the  phenomena  it  was  employed 
to  explain.  That  leaves  can  acquire  existence  befin-e  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  so  intimately  attached,  from  which  they  sprang, 
and  which  nourish  and  support  them,  is  rather  illogical ;  and  why 
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should  the  observer,  in  seeking  to  find  out  the  connexions  of  the 
different  members  of  a  stem,  beein  his  tracing  at  the  wrong  end  ? 
Surely,  the  base  of  a  stem  had  existence  before  the  leaves,  or 
fronds,  on  the  top.  The  tracing  should  be  according  to  the 
natural  growth.  See,  first,  where  any  member  had  or  has  its 
origin,  and  trace  it  upward  as  far  as  it  extends;  but  do  not  pro- 
ceed the  contrary  way,  merely  because  it  is  stated  in  books  that 
the  accretion  of  a  monocotyledonous  stem  is  internal ;  which,  by 
the  by,  only  means  that  all  new  growth  proceeds  from  the 
centre  of  the  system.  Observe  the  annual  stem  of  asparagas: 
on  its  first  appearance  it  is  as  large  in  diameter  as  it  is  when 
the  seeds  are  ripe.  Its  growth  is  nothing  but  simple  elongation : 
each  of  its  attenuated  leaves,  and  each  ofits  capsules,  is  attached 
to  the  fibrous  tissue ;  but  who  can  assert,  with  reason,  that  each 
of  these  members  sends  down  special  fibres  to  compose  the  bulk 
of  the  stem  ?  It  is  the  same  with  the  perennial  trunks  of  palms : 
they  are  as  large  when  only  one  foot  high  as  when  they  are 
fitly.  The  fronds  are,  no  doubt,  all  attached  to,  and  proceed 
consecutively  from,  the  base ;  each  new,  or  youngest,  one  having 
a  longer  petiole  than  the  preceding,  and  each  oldest  one,  in  its 
tarn,  dying  off,  but  leaving  a  part  of  its  base  to  form,  collectively, 
the  fibrous  stem. 

That  fibrous  tissues  of  the  fronds  curve  inwards  towards  the 
centre,  is  perfectly  true.  It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  because  these, 
rising  erectly  in  the  middle,  fall  subsequently  sidewise.  A  knee 
is  formed  on  the  footstalk  at  the  point  of  flexure;  but,  though 
this  curvature  remains  in  the  grain  of  the  wood,  it  is  every  day 
becoming  more  straight  by  the  hiteral  pressure  of  the  centru 
growth. 

It  is  very  evident  that,  if  Mr.  Gardner  had  never  heard  that 
there  were  such  circumstances  as  sap  and  fibres  running  down 
the  stems  of  palms,  end  if  he  had  not  been  afraid  of  differing  from 
authorities  at  home,  he  would  have  given  a  far  more  rational  ac- 
count of  the  ligneous  structure  of  the  stems  of  those  majestic  trees. 
Thus,  however,  it  is  with  every  hypothesu  relating  to  natural 
phenomena,  which  is  adopted  without  due  reflection  and  careful 
examination.  Every  appearance  of  the  object  to  be  considered 
is  bent  and  twisted,  in  order  that  it  may  dovetail  with  the 
reveries  of  our  learned  leaders.  Hence,  we  see  Mr.  Gardner 
drifting  with  the  current,  and  fixing  the  capital  high  in  air, 
before  one  stone  of  the  pedestal  or  column  is  laid  I 

That  the  living  embryo  exists  in  a  seed  before  its  roots  are 
protruded,  is  a  fnct ;  and  that  a  living  cutting  is  destitute  of  roots 
until  it  is  placed  in  a  medium  favourable  to  their  developement, 
is  no  less  evident ;  but  both  these  are  very  difierent  from  the 
connexion  between  the  leaves  of  dicotyledons,  which  are  arti- 
culate with  the  fibrous  membranes,  and  Uiose  of  monocotyledons 
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which  are  not.  It  is,  moreover,  true,  that  some  leaves  of  exogens 
emit  fibres  from  the  costa,  when  placed  in  moist  heat ;  but  this 
cannot  be  done  with  any  dissevered  part  of  a  palm:  its  consti- 
tutional unity  forbids  all  subdivision,  except  by  seeds.  There 
are  no  articulations  among  the  members  of  a  pum,  except,  per- 
haps, among  those  of  the  inflorescence.  The  fronds,  from  their 
intimate  connexion  with  the  stem,  as  described  by  Mr.  Gardner, 
are  only  foliar  expansions  of  that  member;  and,  therefore,  it 
appears  much  more  reasonable  to  say,  as  well  as  believe,  that 
they  are  parcel  of  the  stem,  rather  than  the  contrary. 
Ch^ea,  September  20.  1837- 


Aax.  IV.     Nolet  on  the  Growth  of  Trees  at  Flaslu  Hall,  near  Gar- 
grave,  in  Craven,  Yorkshire.     By  Georob  Wintbrsgill. 

My  employer,  with  whom  I  have  now  beea  upwards  of  fifteen 
years  gardener,  and  who  has  long  been  observant  on  most  subjects 
relating  to  natural  history,  having  lent  me  his  notes  in  full  upon 
the  growth  of  trees  here,  I  am  induced  to  forward  a  copy  of 
part  of  them  to  you  with  his  permission,  trusting  to  your  dis- 
cretion in  their  use. 

The  Dimensions  of  some  particular  Trees  at  FUal»f  Hall,  in 
Craven,  Yorkshire,  ^st  taken  in  December,  1806;  mth  some 
Remarks  thereon.  —  Those  on  the  house  side  of  the  water  are 
chiefly  growing  on  limestone  diluvium ;  and  those  on  the  other 
side,  on  the  shale  beds  of  Flasby,  which  have  been  so  ably  eluci- 
dated by  Professor  Philips  of  York ;  and  are  the  beds  which 
contain  the  Ammonites  figured  by  him  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Geology  of  Yorkshire ;  the  debris  of  which  is  a  strong  yellow 
clay,  covered  with  hazel  loam  of  the  same  colour. 

A  wych  elm  ( ^mus  montfUia),  near  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  house,  planted  in  1789,  16in.  fi-om  ground,  measured, 
in  1806,  Dec  I.,  42iD.  circumference;  1816,  6lin.;  1823, 
70 in.;  1830,  80jin.;  1836,  Sept.  12.,  86  in.  This  tree  is 
upon  a  deep  soil,  advantageously  situated  for  growth,  one  side 
open  to  the  flower-garden.  In  1823,  one  large  branch  was 
obliged  to  be  cut  off,  comprising,  probably,  one  third  of  the 
branches;  and  it  is  even  now  not  above  half  covered  over. 

The  beech  near  the  approach  road,  planted  in  1788,  3  ft. 
fromground,  1806,  Sliin.;  1816,372in.;  l82S,46in.;  1830, 
55in.;  1836,  GS^in.  This  tree  is  in  the  midst  of  others.  The 
whole  of  the  trees  are  selected,  as  those  most  likely  to  be  left  as 
standards  eventually,  and  are  all  not  very  far  from  the  bouse, 
or  in  its  approach.  This  tree  is  just  upon  the  edge  of  the 
singular  sand  and  gravel  bed  upon  which  the  house  stands,  on 
the  angle  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  valley  chanf^ng  north  and 
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south  to  east  and  vesL  In  this  sand-bed  hav«  been  discovered 
great  quantities  of  human  skeletons.  The  only  bones  hitherto 
discovered  in  situ  are  those  of  the  water-rat,  which  prove  it  of 
alluvial  origin,  although  it  b  Upwards  of  nine  yards  thick,  and 
60  ft.  above  the  water. 

A  beech  near  the  lost  one  particularised,  21  in.  from  ground, 
planted  at  the  same  time,  in  1806,  21  in.;  1616,  S4in.;  1823, 
ii^ia.;  1830,  56^ in.;  1836,  68in.  Trees,  in  general,  on  the 
limestone  diluvium  of  Craven,  reach  water  within  the  yard.  They 
grow  well  whilst  young,  therefore,  but  are  not  healthy  when  once 
tney  have  touched  the  waters.  On  the  limestone  rocks  there  is 
seldom  much  soil ;  and,  although  dry,  it  is  too  solid  to  admit 
tlietr  roots.  The  ash,  however,  at  the  foot  of  these  hills,  where 
a  greater  depth  of  soil  prevails,  grows  luxuriantly,  and  has  been 
called  the  Craven  oak. 

The  oak  near  the  garden,  planted  in  1787,  at  Sfi  from 
ground,  in  1806,  16in.;  1816,  28^  in.;  1823,  33^  in.;  1826, 
SS^tn.;  1830,  41}in.;  1836,  52  in.  This  oak  is  situated  so 
near  the  level  of  the  water,  that  it  may  probably  partake,  in 
some  measure,  of  the  debris  of  the  shale  which  causes  it  to  grow 
well ;  for  I  have  observed  that  the  oak  never  thrives  well  on 
the  limestone,  unless  it  happens  to  be  near  the  shale  bands  which 
occnr  more  or  less  through  the  whole  great  limestone  forma- 
tion ;  and  a  singular  fact  I  should  wish  to  mention  here :  — ■  The 
common  laurel  (Cerasus  Lauroc^rasus]  could  never  be  got  to 
grow  on  the  house  side  of  the  water ;  and,  though  it  shot  well 
when  first  planted,  in  a  short  time  it  as  invariably  cankered 
away  and  died.  By  carting  a  few  loads  of  clay,  we  have  got 
it  to  grow  well,  and  nave  now  some  good  specimens. 

A  larch  near  the  last  oak,  at  4  ft,  now  cut  down  :  in  1806, 
34  in.;  1816,  39^  in.;  1823,  ITjin. ;  1826,  49jin.  The  last- 
named  oak,  situated  so  near  this  larch,  had  increased  6  in.,  whilst 
this  tree  made  only  2  in.  during  the  same  period. 

A  larch  in  the  drive  to  the  house,  planted  in  1789:  in  1830, 
66in.;   IS36,   Tl^in. 

The  following  are  all  situated  across  the  water ;  —  A  larch 
at  the  back  of  the  lodge,  planted  in  1785:  in  1830,  73  in.; 
1 836,  79^  io.  These  two  last-named  trees  grow  well :  both  are 
on  the  brook  edge,  upon  alluvial  gravel.  Soil  a  fertile,  light, 
sandy  loam. 

At  the  entrance  from  MeatherBeld  Foot,  in  the  Low  Wood, 
stand  two  wych  elms  on  each  side  of  the  path,  planted  in 
1787:  at  4ft.  from  ground,  upper  one,  1806,  26^in.;  1816, 
42  in,;  1830,  £5}  in. ;  1836,  61)  in.  Lower  one,  1806,  23^ in.; 
1816,  39iin.;  1830,  504  in. ;  1886,  57  in.  The  wych  elm, 
although  indigenous  to  the  soil  here,  does  not  appear,  in  genera], 
to  grow  so  well  as  on  the  limestone  side ;  and,  weie  it  on  the  lim^ 
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Gtone  debris  never  to  reach  water,  it  would  arriTe  at  a  Rreat  size. 
On  the  ollnvial  gravels  in  the  vicinity  it  grows  well.  The  elm, 
above  all  trees,  once  touching  water,  rots  at  the  heart.  All  plants, 
in  excessive  droughts,  shoot  downwards  after  moisture ;  the 
next  winter  rains,  raising  the  bottom  level  of  the  water,  rot  the 
lower  fibres;  and  a  great  length  of  time  is  necessary  for 
healing  them  again.  It  is  upon  this  principle  we  have  acted,  b; 
bruising,  not  cutting,  in  successfully  destroying  weeds  very  dif- 
ficult to  eradicate,  such  as  equisetums  and  the  two  tussilagos.  The 
larger  one,  with  its  enormous  leaves,  often  invades  our  low  mea- 
dows. A  roller,  applied  in  spring,  when  the  plant  is  in  vigorous 
sap,  destroys  it  This  was  discovered  from  observing  that  the 
plants  were  completely  destroyed  by  the  summer  tread  of  cattle. 

The  oak,  near  the  pond,  close  to  the  aged  oak,  planted  in  1783, 
at  one  yard  from  ground,  in  1806,  32}in.;  1816, 11  in.;  18S0, 
Sl^in. ;  I8S6,  57  in.  This  oak  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  af- 
fected by  the  superior  strength  of  the  old  one  in  depriving  it  of 
nourishment  Probably,  the  death  of  trees  under  others  is  more 
caused  from  the  greater  vigour  of  the  large  one  depriving  the 
weaker  of  food,  uian  shade.  Seedlmgs  soon  die  away  unless  of 
a  diETerent  genera. 

Another  oak,  which  stands  near  the  ditch  from  the  pond  to 
the  cascade,  planted  in  1787,  at  one  yard,  measured,  in  1806, 
17Jft.;    1816,  274ft.;   18S0,   S6ift.;   1836,  41  ft. 

The  larch  oak,  at  one  yard,  planted  in  1782  :  1806,  34^  ft. ; 
1816,444ft.;  1830,  53j  ft ;  1836,60ft.  This  oak,  so  named 
fi-om  its  spiral  growth,  by  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh, 
who  visited  it  on  the  day  of  the  jubilee,  1809.  Ilie  soil  here 
is  hazel  loam,  of  good  depth,  on  a  flat,  showing  the  shale  beds 
to  be  sod  above,  and  deep. 

The  comer  oak,  at  one  yard,  and  planted  in  1787:  1806, 
18  tt;  1816,  Sl^ft.;  1830,  44ift.i  1836,  54  ft.  The  average 
height  of  all  these  trees  above  ^e  level  of  iJie  sea  is  from  S80  ft. 
to  390  ft.  Most  of  the  trees  were  two  years  old  transplanted 
plants  when  first  planted  out. 

These  notes,  on  the  increase  in  size  of  trees,  perhaps  demand 
some  short  description  of  their  locality.  Craven  is  naturally  a 
cold  and  wet  country,  from  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  its  contiguity  to  mountains,  and,  above  all,  its  short  grass, 
being  wholly  a  grazing  land.  The  effect  of  all  this  is  a  greater 
radiation  into  space,  which  tends  to  cool  its  atmosphere  con- 
siderably. Flasby,  the  place  from  which  these  admeasurements 
are  derived,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Gargrave ;  and  the  ap- 
proach commences  immediately  on  crossing  a  bridge  leading  from 
that  place  over  the  Eshton  brook.  Bending  on  the  right,  is  the 
Flasby  brook,  there  flowing  in  a  close  wood  before  its  junction 
at  right  angles  with  the  other.     This  water  is  a  clear  trout  stream. 
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paming  over  a  rough  stony  bed.  On  leaving  the  thicket,  a  level 
plain  appears,  bounded  nearly  all  round  by  woods;  on  the  left 
the  flat  is  covered  with  single  trees  planted  in  groups.  Across  the 
brook  is  a  steep  wooded  t«nk,  covered  with  some  ancient  oaks, 
thorns,  hazels,  &c.  This  bank,  with  the  water  at  its  foot,  ex- 
tends along  the  side  of  the  road  till  it  begins  again  to  ascend, 
and  which  it  does  till  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  house,  during 
which  space  it  is  always  enclosed  in  wood.  On  nearing  the 
house,  the  road  turns  sharply  to  the  right;  when  all  at  once  the 
mountain  Sharpeh  bursts  upon  the  view,  2000  tU  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  with  its  expansive  cove,  from  which  the  mountain 
takes  its  name ;  its  broken  ground,  with  its  zones  of  different 
woods  completely  clothing  its  steep  sides ;  the  larch  alone  creeping 
in  places  toward^  the  top,  which  is  too  exposed  and  elevated  to 
allow  the  trees  to  attain  their  upright  growth,  they  being  there 
only  dense  shrubs,  though  quite  old.  The  whole  of  this  wood 
shows  no  fenced  outline,  and  on  that  account  encloses  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  open  heath,  which  has  become  old  and  strong 
firom  the  great  number  of  years  it  has  been  unused.  Amongst 
this,  various  exotics  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced  in 
experimental  patches,  the  particulars  of  which  I  could  give  you 
if  desirable.  A  lai^  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wood 
consists  of  indigenous  oak  and  aged  trees.  Ine  ground  on  the 
sides  is  very  much  broken  with  rock  and  deep  ravines,  down 
which  the  mountain  torrents  pour ;  and  there  are  several  most 
singular  slips  of  severs!  acres  in  extent,  producing  nearly  flats  on 
the  mountain  side.  Two  of  these,  which  lie  together,  have  been 
called  dead  eyes,  with  nose  between,  and  brows  above.  Tbe 
nsnal  heaths  of  the  north  are  common.  Of  rare  plants,  I  have 
found  Campanula  Aeder^ea  near  the  top ;  and  in  the  lower 
wood  (for  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  first  wood  is  half  a  mile 
or  more  from  the  commeocement  of  the  continuous  ascent  on  the 
hill,  a  second  valley  or  stream  intervening)  are  found  O'rchis 
bif^lia  and  CypripMium  Calculus,  though  now  become  excessively 
rare ;  and  in  the  meadows  near  the  house,  O^phrys  muscifera 
and  ^ffera.  Tbe  floral  arrangement  here  is  various,  by  reason 
of  three  distinct  formations;  viz.  mountain  limestone,  shale,  and 
millstone  grit,  in  addition  to  the  great  difference  in  elevation. 
From  what  I  have  written,  it  will  appear  that  there  must  be 
much  variety  within  a  small  compass ;  and  that  this  place  com- 
mands a  fine  outline  of  hill  and  rock,  and  that  that  hill  is  clothed 
with  a  strong  contrast  of  colours,  produced  from  the  brown  and 
purple  of  the  heath  when  in  flower.  Above  the  wood,  the  light 
green  of  the  larch,  the  blue  green  of  the  Scotch  pine,  and  the 
massive  round  tops  of  the  oak,  intermix  with  the  deep  green  of 
the  alder,  and  elegant  foliage  of  the  birch.  The  situation  of  tbe 
ball,  also,   is  good,  back^  as  it  is  by  plantations,  and  placed 
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upon  a  gentle  declivity  sloping  to  the  south  on  an  angle  Tormed 
from  the  bend  of  a  valley  running  east  and  west  in  front,  and 
turning  nearlv  north  on  the  left ;  though  on  that  side  the  valley  is 
completely  &lled  with  wood.  Such,  then,  is  the  picture  I  have  heen 
endeavouring  to  describe  to  you,  and  which,  I  trust,  you  will 
view  some  time  or  another;  for  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will 
find  several  fine  mansions  in  the  neighhourhood,  well  worthy  of 
your  notice. 


Art.  V.     Notice  of  the  fViUon  Shruh4ifter.     By  its  Inventor, 
Hakhx  Alcock. 

If  you  think  the  accompanying  sketches  (jfe*.  125.  to  127.) 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  pray  accept  them  as  a  trifling 


mite  from  one  who  has  been  gratified  for  many  and  many  an  hoar 
by  the  perusal  of  your  different  valuable  works  for  us  country 
gentlemen. 

I  have  called  it  the  Wilton  Shrub-lifter,  from  the  name  of 
this  house;  and  my  first  reasim  for  thinking  of  making  it  was, 
when  superintending  the  removal  of  evergreens,  &C.,  I  observed 


that  half  the  men's  time 
the  hoUt  after  it  was  loose. 


\  lost  in  trying  to  get  the  tree  out  of 
Now,  Sir,  with  the  UJiert  I  can  do  as 
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much  work  with  two  men,  and  do  it  better  tlian  I  could  do 
before  with  six  mea;  and  my  mode  of  operating  is  this:  — 

I  cut  a  trench  round  the  tree  or  shrub ;  then  take  the  round 
part  of  the  machine,^.  126.  (which  is  made  of  oak,  like  a  very 
flat  dinner  plate,  and  crossed  with  stronz  iron  on  the  under 
side,  as  represented  in  ^.  127'},  first  (Mtaching  the  handles 
from  their  swivel  hooks  (j^.  185.  c).  Then,  by  inclinins  the  tree  a 
little  on  one  side,  I  slip  the  machine  under  it,  and  let  the  tiee 
fall  into  its  own  place,  wnen,  taking  the  choice  of  two  opposite 
sides,  where  the  branches  are  least  in  the  way,  we  alfach  the  two 
handles  ;  and  two  men  can  lifi  the  tree  in  a  few  seconds,  withou' 
even  putting  n  hand  to  the  stem  or  branches. 

miim,  near  Enmxort%,  Ncm.  S.  I8»6. 


Art.  VI.     An  Account  of  a  Method  of  pruning  ornamental  Trees, 
cki^y  Beech.     By  J.  W.  B. 

Being  aware  of  your  desire  to  give  publicity  to  any  plan 
which  seems  to  promise  improvement,  I  have  here  forwarded  to 
you  an  account  of  a  method  of  pruning  ornamental  trees,  chiefly 
beech,  which  has  been  adopted  by  John  S.  Enys,  Esq.,  and 
executed,  under  his  immediate  superintendence,  at  Enys,  near 
Penryn.  Most  of  these  trees  were  planted  about  fony  years 
ago ;  and,  from  &vourable  circumstances  of  soil  and  shelter,  were 
in  a  flourishing  state  of  growth,  and  were  from  ]  6  in.  to  20  in.  in 
diameter,  and  perhaps  60  ft,  high ;  but,  in  consequence  of  neglect, 
they  had  run  up  with  several  competing  leaders.  The  best  of 
these  leaders  was  left ;  the  others  were  shortened  to  one  of  the 
side  branches  about  three  years  since.  The  tops  cut  off  varied 
from  4fin.  to  6  in.  in  diameter;  nnd  a  stem  was  left  from  10  fL  to 
25  fl.  long  to  its  junction  with  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree.  The 
outer  side  was  partly  cut  first,  and  the  remainder  was  sawn  from 
the  inner  side ;  so  that  the  weight  of  the  upper  branches,  aided 
by  the  leaves,  as  it  was  never  done  except  in  summer,  snapped 
off  the  top  without  splintering. 

The  intended  effect  has  been  produced;  viz.,  the  selected 
leader  has  begun  to  assume  the  decided  character  of  a  main 
trunk ;  while  the  condemned  leaders,  whose  growth  has  been 
checked  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  top  taken  off,  have 
become  large  subordinate  branches,  headed  by  the  side  shoots 
which  were  left.  It  should  be  observed  a  sufiicient  quantity  of 
branches  must  be  lefl  attached  to  the  remaining  stem  to  keep  it 
in  health,  otherwise  the  defect  of  snag-pruning  will  not  be 
avoided. 

Although  I  have  constantly  passed  under  these  trees  since 
December,  the  marks  of  the  pruning  are  so  little  visible,  that  I 
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hare  never  observed  them  until  pointed  out  to  ine  oy  Mr.  Enys ^ 
but  I  am  so  convinced  that  this  method  of  cutting  back  large 
neglected  trees  is  not  only  the  most  efFective,  but  the  least  ex- 
pensive, that  I  shall  always  practice  it  whenever  I  may  have  to 
direct  the  pruning  of  ornamental  forest  trees. 


Art.  VII.   Notice  of  Ike  Mode  (^treating  the  more  rare  Species  oflhe 
Pine  and  Fir  Tribe.     By  P.  Frost,  GardieDer,  Dropmore. 

I  NOW  send  you  an  account  of  the  system  we  adopt  in 
planting  the  different  species  of  Pinus;  particularly  such  as 
may  be  termed  pot  plants,  and  which  have  their  roots  coiled  up 
into  a  ball.  In  the  first  instance,  I  shall  describe  the  manner  in 
which  we  prepare  the  ground  for  planting  them ;  that  is,  by 
digging  a  hole  from  l^n.  to  15  ft  in  diameter,  by  S  A.  deep,  and 
carrying  ofiF  the  mwor  part  of  the  subsoil,  which  conaits  chiefly 
of  grovel.  To  replnce  this,  we  bring  a  sixth  part  of  bog  earth, 
with  a  full  half  of  scrapings  and  parings  from  the  road  sides, 
which  are  of  a  gritty  substance ;  taking,  at  the  same  time,  as  much 
turf  as  possible;  which  is  all  incorporated  together.  The  surface 
soil  here  is  very  light,  rather  peaty ;  and  the  whole,  when  mixed, 
is  very  light ;  and,  by  using  a  portion  of  the  gravelly  soil  na- 
tural here,  it  never  binds  closely  together,  but  remains  open  and 
kind.  When  the  hole  is  ready,  observing  to  keep  it  nearly  a 
foot  higher  than  the  natural  surface  to  allow  for  sinking,  I  ex- 
tricate the  plant  from  the  pot,  carefully  drawing  out  every  root, 
so  as  to  get  the  whole  ball  loose,  and  not  minding  if  every  par- 
ticle of  soil  drops.  I  then  extend  every  root  as  regularly  as 
possible ;  giving  them  a  good  watering  before  I  cover  them  with 
soil,  which  causes  the  soil  to  adhere  closely,  and,  I  find,  does 
much  more  good  than  watering  when  the  roots  are  covered.  I 
find  all  such  plants  as  have  been  previously  planted  with  the 
balls  entire  never  resist  wind,  but  are  oflen  destroyed  by  such 
careless  planting.  Those  planted  since  I  came  here  are,  in 
general,  growing  much  more  luxuriantly  than  such  as  were  pre- 
viouly  planted ;  and  do  not  require  the  same  care  when  exposed 
to  high  winds.  I  mostly  use  leaves  with  the  surface  mould,  as 
I  keep  the  better  soil  as  deep  as  possible ;  and  often  make  the 
soil  better  near  the  roots,  by  mixuig  up  a  wheelbarrow- full  of 
leaves  for  planting  in :  I  think  it  gives  them  a  better  start  at 
first.  The  plants  require  to  be  tied  up  for  a  short  time,  till  the 
ground  gets  settled ;  when  there  is  no  further  care  required,  ex- 
cept occasional  pruning,  &c. 

Dropmore,  Sept.  1837. 
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A«T.  Vnt  Litt  qfPlanU  tuitahU/or  a  Jetmoer-Gardem,tMck,  it  h 
Jound  by  Experience,  are  not  liable  to  ie  eaten  by  Haret.  By  P. 
Frost,  Gardener,  Dropmore. 

The  following  list  of  plants  contains  those  which,  when  bedded 
oat  at  Dropmore,  are  seldom  gnawed  or  bitten  by  hares  or  rab- 
bits, &c. ;  except  those  that  are  distinguished  in  the  list  by 
an  asterisk,  which  are  sometimes  gnawed  when  newly  planted. 
Newly  planted  things  are  more  liable  to  injury  than  such  as  have 
been  in  the  ground  some  ttma 

KieretDb^rgts  c&lvclna. 
S&lvia  chamsdrifolia. 
pulch£Ua.  futgens. 

*  vendta.  Orahami. 

*  fbamiedrifdlia.  Sm^cio  ^l^ana. 
(JTfe/fntJHi).  Kaulf6ssta  omelloldes. 

Bouvirdia  triphyilii.  Mahfmia  pinnuta. 

■  Jfeliolropium  en.  Petunia  nyctaginiflflra. 
Calceol^riB  nlviralia.  rbeea. 

thyniOora,  pne'nitenB. 

rugdaa.  phcenlcea. 

sneuaUBlia.  bl&nda. 

(Snothera  macrocirpa.  JWfmulus  rdseiw. 

Pelancdnium  opt&bile.  Is^toma  ajtilliris. 

DaveyanmN.  Alotuoa  line&ru. 

Btvdnicum.  acudfolia. 

lack  Prince.  Cinoaria  amellotdes. 

Fuiry  Queen.  Fuchsia  globdsa. 


Art.  IX.  On  some  of  the  Advanlaget  attending  the  Culture  <^  Hardy 
Annualt.  By  John  Caie,  Gardener  to  Hia  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  at  Bedford  Lodge,  Cambden  Hilt. 
The  regularity  and  neatness  which  constitute  good  keeping  in 
the  flower-garden,  however  desirable  they  maybe  in  other  re- 
spects, tend  to  do  away  with  many  of  those  invaluable  plants 
called  hardy  annuals;  because  their  reproduction  from  self- 
sowing  cannot  take  effect  when  high  keeping  is  adhered  to. 
The  suitableness  of  these  annuals  to  the  climate  of  this  country, 
when  sown  in  autumn,  or  permitted  to  sow  themselves,  is  such 
as  to  render  them  truly  useful;  and  their  value  was  fully  proved 
here  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  During  the  cold  weather 
which  prevailed  at  that  season,  not  a  few  of  the  plants,  the  seeds 
of  which  were  introduced  into  this  country  from  North  America 
by  the  late  Mr,  Douglas,  were  here  apparently  in  their  proper  ele- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  cold  weather  ceased,  they  came  into  blossom, 
and  made  a  brilliant  display ;  a  circumstance  which  stoes  far  to 
prove  not  only  their  importance  for  an  early  show  of  flowers,  but 
their  adaptation  for  ornamenting  borders  of  plantations ;  especially 
as  many  of  them  are  not  likely  to  be  eaten  by  hares  or  rabbits. 
As  we  do  not  consider  groups  of  such  plants,  when  io  a  state  of 
maturi^  and  in  seed,  in  character  with  the  good  keying  which 
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\s  necessary  at  an  early  period  of  the  season  in  the  flower- 
garden,  it  will  be  indispensably  requisite  to  have  a  piece  of 
ground  set  apart  for  the  growth  of  such,  where  they  will  remain 
permanently;  and  which  will  prove  a  store-garden,  to  which  the 
gardener  may  resort  when  plants  are  wanted  to  produce  certain 
effects ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  show  of  flowers,  previous  to  the 
summer-flowering  plants  coming  into  blossom.  But,  notwith- 
standing their  suitableness  for  a  spring  show,  many  of  them  will 
GonUnue  flowering  pretty  well  during  the  summer  months. 
The  following  list  contains  a  few  ofthe  plants  recommended  :— 

CSnothera  Lindleja'no,  purple.  Collomia  lineiris,  red. 

Albicans,  white.  Nemdphila  insfenu,  blue. 

decAmbena,  puqile.  Collinsia  grandifldni,  blue  and  whitt. 

Tinifnea,  purple.  yima,  blue  and  purple. 

C14rkta  pulcbella,  purple.  bicolor,  pinkiah. 

Oceans,  pinkish  puiple.  LepCcMlphoD  densifl6rua,  lUac. 
Oflia  tricolor,  whitish.  imdrog^ceus,  lilac. 

achille^dilia,  blue,  Chrya^  (Eschtch^ltita)  cr&cea, 
ifadia  ^legaiiB,  yellow.  orange. 

Colldmia  grandiflAra,  pink.  calif6rmca,  yellow. 


Aht.  X.     Notice  of  iome  nevi,  or  little  known,  Sortt  of  cidfnary  Ve- 
eetablet,  cultivated  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.    By  J.  B. 

WHITING. 

A  KIND  of  Celery  is  grown  here,  which  is  not  noticed  in  the 
EnofcU^adia  of  GardetUng,  and,  probably,  is  unknown  in  the 
south ;  but  its  merit  is  so  great,  that  it  deserves  general  cnlti- 
vaUon.     It  is  called,  here,  the  Flat-stalked ;  one  of  its  distin- 

f'uiahing  characters  being  the  great  breadth  and  flatness  of  its 
ea^talks,  which  are  white,  and  perfecdy  solid,  llie  leaves  are 
large  and  spreading,  pale  green,  widi  broader  leaflets,  and  more 
obtuse  serratures,  than  the  common  white. 

In  the  spring  of  18S6,  I  received  an  excellent  Lettuce,  called 
the  Asiatic  Cabbage,  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York.  It  is 
not  a  very  large  lettuce;  but  it  cabbages  particularly  well,  and 
stands  a  long  time  without  running  to  flower.  The  leaves  are 
pale  yellowish  green.  We  have  here  another  very  superior 
cabbage-lettuce,  seeds  of  which  were  received,  some  years  ago, 
from  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  under  a  French  name. 
It  is  larger  than  the  preceding  sort,  rather  darker  in  colour, 
and  the  leaves  are  slightly  speckled  with  brown. 

We  grow  liere  a  Broccoli,  which  firequently  attains  an  enor* 
mous  size.  In  18S5,  I  measured  two  heads,  one  of  which  was 
1  ft.  1  ]  in.  across,  and  3  ft.  1  in.  in  circumference;  the  other  was 
Itl.  6in.  across,  and  tft.  lOin.  round.  It  is  called  MetcalPs 
Gray ;  having,  as  I  understand,  been  originated  by  a  gardener 
named  Metcalf.    In  flavour,  it  is  inferior  to  many  other  sorts. 

KB  B 
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The  best  broccoli  I  am  acquainted  with,  for  a  gentleman's 
garden,  is  Knight's  Protecting;  the  heads  of  which  are  com- 
pact, dear  white  in  colour,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Beini; 
closely  enveloped  in  the  heart-leaves  of  the  plant,  the  young 
heads  are  protected  from  late  spring-frosts,  by  which  other 
white  varieties  are  often  discoloured :  it,  however,  is  tender,  the 
last  severe  winter  having  destroyed  nearly  all  my  plants.  Seeds 
may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Backhouse. 

At  the  North  Riding  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  (July 
28.))  some  Beans  were  exhibited,  which  were  greatly  superior 
to  any  I  ever  saw.  Tliey  were  of  a  new  sort,  called  New 
Long-pod,  originally  obtained  from  a  London  seed  shop  (Field 
and  Child,  I  believe,  is  the  name  of  the  firm).  The  pods  were 
straight,  and  well  formed,  each  containing  from  seven  to  tea 
seeds.  —  Kiplin,  Sept.  17. 


Art.  XI.  Critical  Remarkt  on  the  Pot  Culture  of  the  Grape  Fine. 
By  William  Gkiy,  Gardener  to  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Ban. 
In  my  correspondence,  in  last  November,  with  Mr.  Meams, 
who  was  then  gardener  at  Welbeck,  he  informed  me  that  the 
three-years-old  wood  of  the  vine  rooted  more  freely  than  wood 
of  any  other  age ;  communicating,  at  the  same  time,  several  othei; 
interesting  remarks  on  the  vine,  which  induced  me  to  give  the 
pot  culture  of  it  another  fair  impartial  trial,  notwithstanding  I 
had  written  against  end  condemned  the  system.  I  have  a  range 
of  flued  melon-pits  here  with  four  divisions:  one  of  the  divisions 
I  prepared  with  tan,  or  spent  bark,  for  the  reception  of  thirty 
pots  of  coiled  vines.  In  January  last,  I  selected  prunings ;  viz^ 
white  muscadine.  Miller's  Burgundy,  black  cluster,  and  black 
Hamburg;  and,  agreeably  to  tne  hmts  given  by  Mr.  Meams,  I 
was  careful  of  having  the  three-years-olu  wood  coiled  into  the 

?ots ;  the  latter  end  of  February  being  the  time  that  the  vines 
had  the  cuttings  taken  from  had  taken  their  rest,  and  were 
coming  into  action.  I  then  plunged  the  pots  into  the  pit  pre- 
viously prepared  for  them,  in  a  mild,  growing,  bottom  heat; 
taking  the  sashes  off  all  the  day,  to  keep  the  shoots  above  the 
soil  as  cool  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  eyes  from  pushing 
until  the  bottom  heat  had  put  the  wood  coiled  in  the  pots  in 
action  to  push  out  roots  and  support  the  young  shoots  and 
branches.  All  went  on  to  my  wish ;  as  I  found,  by  the  time  the 
eyes  broke  forth  into  leaves,  there  were  fine  vigorous  roots  in  the 
pots.  I  then  kept  the  sashes  on  in  the  daytime,  giving  air  the 
same  as  in  forcing-houses:  several  of  them  showed  fruit,  with  from 
four  to  eleven  bunches  upon  one  coiled  shoot.  The  plants  which 
were  not  fruitful,  I  took  out  of  the  pot,  to  give  more  room  and 
light  to  those  in  fruit,  and  to  satisfy  myself  in  the  argument 
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between    Mr.   Mearns   and    Philosopher,  regarding  the   roots 

Sushing  only  from  the  eye  joints.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr. 
[earns  contended  that  roots  issued  more  freely  between  the  eye 
joints.  I  turned  the  barren  plants  out  of  the  pots,  and  found  Mr. 
Meams  had  been  pertectty  correct,  as  there  were  plenty  of  vi- 

f>rous  roots  between  the  eye  joints,  more  so  than  from  the  eyes, 
brought  all  my  young  men  in  the  gardens  to  witness  it,  as  tney 
had  read  with  great  interest  (in  Paxton's  HorticuUvrtd  Register) 
the  debate  between  Mr.  Meams  and  Philosopher ;  but  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  which  was  right,  not  having  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  any  proof  of  it  before.  Philosopher  must  submit  to 
Mr.  Mearns  on  that  subject,  as  Mr.  Meams's  observations  must 
have  been  practical,  and  Philosopher's  only  imaginative. 

The  vines  tliat  had  bunches  on  them  I  kept  plunged  in  the 
tan-bed,  where  they  set  their  fruit  well.  The  berries  swelled 
to  a  good  size,  according  to  the  sorts ;  and  they  are  now  quite 
ripe ;  hut  I  am  certain  not  one  of  the  bunches  will  be  required 
at  my  master's  table,  as  1  have  abundant  crops,  on  established 
vines  in  borders,  of  the  muscat  of  Alexandria,  Frontignan, 
Hamburg,  Sec. ;  several  of  the  bunches  two  and  three  pounds 
weight,  and  the  berries  tlie  size  of  small  plums.  I  would  ad- 
vise those  who  have  not  given  the  coiling  system  a  trial,  never 
.  to  attempt  it;  as  I  am  certain  the  best  of  success  wilt  be  disap- 
pointment to  the  cultivator,  and  perhaps  insults  from  the 
employer. 

The  shriveling  of  grape  berries  is  very  important.  Several 
methods  have  been  pointed  out  for  its  prevention  ;  yet  I  never 
observed  the  malady  decrease.  Over-cropping  a.  vine,  n  damp 
bottom,  and  the  foliage  being  destroyed  by  red  spider,  certainly 
have  a  tendency  to  bringing  on  shriveling.  My  opinion,  from 
practical  observation,  is,  that  light  crops  su0er  most.  If  the 
flowers,  when  coming  into  blossom,  do  not  expand  over  all  tlie 
bunch  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  (be  the  crop  ever  so  light), 
that  bunch  will  shrivel.  When  vines  expand  their  blossoms  in  a 
lingering  state,  as  a  shoulder  one  day,  the  other  shoulders  tlie 
next  day,  and  the  extremity  of  die  bunch  the  third  day,  such 
bunches  are  sure  to  shrive),  as  the  berries  that  set  first  begin  to 
swell  immediately,  and  so  keep  the  lead.  They  form  the  seed 
stone  before  the  last-set  berries;  and,  when  swelling  off,  and 
colouring  Co  maturity,  the  first-set  berries  rob  the  last-set  ones, 
and  cause  them  to  shrivel  and  decay.  The  best  method  I  ever 
found  to  prevent  shriveling  is,  to  keep  a  high  moist  heat  when 
the  vines  are  coming  into  blossom,  so  as  it  may  all  expand  at 
once ;  and,  in  thinning,  to  cut  out  all  the  small  berries,  leaving 
those  on  the  bunch  as  near  a  size  as  possible.  1  will  comment 
at  greater  lengtli  on  shriveling  in  a  future  Number. 

Blagdon,  Nurlhumberland,  Sept.  13. 1837. 
KX  3  . 
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[We  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  this  promised  coiDmuni- 
catioD,  as  ne  consider  the  subject  a  very  important  one,  and 
oae  that  appears  at  present  (notwithstanding  the  attention  it  has 
excited)  to  be  very  little  understood.] 


Abt.  XII.     On  the  Spot,  or  Canter,  on  Cucumbers.    By  Johm 
WiQHTOti,  Gardener  at  Cossey  Hall. 

This  disease  in  cucumbers  is  occasioned  by  the  beds  bdog 
cold  and  damp,  as  the  following  observations  will  prove : — When 
the  weather  is  sunny,  and  the  beds  warm,  the  i»ants  will  never 
be  found  thus  diseased;  but  only  when  they  become  cold  and 
damp.  I  have  taken  diseased  plants  out  of  damp  beds,  and 
placed  them  in  a  pit  warmed  by  fire  ;  and  the  plants  soon 
returned  to  a  healthy  condition.  Many  gardeners  consider 
plants  diseased  in  this  manner  to  be  liable  to  infect  others: 
this,  however,  ts  not  the  case ;  it  is  the  bed,  and  not  the  plant, 
which  communicates  the  disease.  This  I  have  proved  by  ex- 
periments ;  having  put  healthy  plants  in  the  same  bed  witli 
those  which  were  diseased,  and  found  them  speedily  infected ; 
whereas,  when  I  had  taken  all  the  diseased  plants  out  of  a  bed, 
and  replaced  them  with  healthy  plants,  these  also  quickly  showed  , 
the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  1  have  placed  diseased  plants 
beside  healthy  ones  in  a  warm  bed,  and  the  latter  remained  unin- 
fected. The  soil  does  not  cause  the  disease ;  for  I  have  taken 
soil  in  which  diseased  plants  had  grown,  end  placed  in  it  other 
plants  :  some  of  these  I  have  put  into  a  warm  bed,  and  others 
into  a  bed  from  which  the  soil  came.  The  result  has  been, 
that  the  plants  in  the  cold'damp  bed  soon  showed  the  canker, 
but  not  the  others.  Many  suppose  light  soil  to  be  the  cause  of 
canker.  This  is  so  far  true,  as  plants  in  light  soil  require  more 
frequent  watering ;  and  this,  in  time,  chills  the  beds.  Canker 
follows,  not,  however,  as  a  consequence  of  the  soil,  but  of  the  cold. 

The  canker  has  never  appeared  in  my  pits  heated  by  fires, 
except  when  I  have  given  the  plants  much  water,  Ond  when 
this  has  been  followed'  by  dull  weather.  It  has  uniformly  dis- 
appeared after  applying  a  little  additional  fire-heat.  The  real 
cause  of  canker  is,  that  the  dampness  and  coldness  of  the  beds 
impede  the  growth  of  the  planLs,  and  cause  them  to  break  out 
in  spots.  If  the  beds  were  warmer  and  hod  less  moisture,  the 
tendency  to  ooze  -out  and  iKcome  diseased  would  go  off  with 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  disease  is  commonly  found  in 
low  and  damp  situations ;  and  I  have  seen  much  more  of  it  since 
I  have  resided  in  Norfolk  than  I  ever  did  before.  With  a  view 
to  ascertain  its  true  cause,  the  foregoing  experiments  were 
made ;  there  being  much  difference  of  opiaicm  on  the  subject 
among  gardeners.  —  Cossey,  Feb,  10.  1837. 
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Art.  XIII.  Fhrkullural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kindt  ofPlantr 
newly  introduced  into  our  Gardent,  and  thai  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kindt  of  Interest  previouilu  extant  in  them  ;  tupplemenlarjf 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Enct/dopadia  qf  Planlt,"  and  ^ 
tht  "  Horius  Brilannicus," 

Citrlis's  Botanical  Magazine  i  in  monthly  numb  ere,  each  containing 

eight  plates ;  Ss.  6d.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Edwards's  Botanical  Register  i  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates;   4«.  coloured,  St<  plain.      Edited  by  Dr.  Lindleyi 

Proreuor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Sweet's  British  Flower-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

four  plates;  8f.  coloured,  2s.  3d.  plain.     Edited  by  David  Don, 

Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  &c, 
Paxlon's  Magazine  qf  Botany,  and  Register  qf  Flowering  Pianist 

in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo;  Zt.  6d.  each, 
Bateman's  OrchidAcex  of  Mexico,  Sfc.  j  in  parts  ;  imp.  folio;  l/.lt.6d. 

each, 

Legumino'sje. 

flML  THERHO'PSIS  10^*65  fktiittt  Dec.  i  Ant.  Bel.  If«.,KlI. 

araammti:  T.  rhBrnbliaiii  Xek.:  Tbtrait  itiinabimiA  ?'i>W.;    CTtliiu  ihimMfbllui  PariKt 

"I  think,"  says,  Sir  W.J.  Hooker,  "there  can  belittle  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  the  above  synonymes.  Now,  that  I  have 
seen  the  living  plant,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  it  to  the 
Therin6psis  rIiombif61ia  of  Dr.  Richardson.  Thus  it  appears 
to  have  a  very  extended  range,  being  found  in  the  north-eastern 

Sarts  of  Asia ;  and  in  north  America,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky^ 
lounlftins;  but  no  where,  as  it  appears,  on  the  east  side  of  that 
vast  continent.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  through  the 
Horticultural  Society,  having  been  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas  from 
dry  channels  of  mountain  torrents,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, near  the  Columbia  River.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  green-* 
house  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  flowers  in 
May:  but  Dr.  Lindley  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  herbaceous  plant, 
readily  increased  by  the  division  of  its  creeping  roots ;  and  it 
will  probably  prove  quite  a  hardy  plant."  The  stem  is  herba- 
ceous, erect,  simple,  or  branched  only  upwards,  somewhat  an- 
gular, and  quite  glabrous  below.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate, 
petiolate;  leaflets  obovate,  approaching  to  rhomboi<l,  distinctly 
veined  ;  glabrous  above,  and  slightly  downy  beneath.  The  ra- 
ceme is  composed  of  several  yellow  flowers,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  the  laburnum.  (Boi.  Mag.,  Oct.) 
Rosacea  j  PofenlfUeis. 

3HB.  HORKE'L» 

■MKiUutt    diukj    C   &    cu   S  JD.1U    W,  Bi.    N,  Amer.    ...    D   co    Bot.rag.ugT. 

The  plsiits  of  this  genus  ore  all  erect  and  herbaceous,  re- 
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sembling  some  potentillaa  in  their  general  aspect;  but  wiUi 
flowers  collected  into  heads,  unguiculate  petals,  a  campanulats 
calyx,  and  10  stamens,  oflen  with  ovate  petaloid  filaments. 
They  form  a  transition  from  /^tentilla  to  the  genus  Sibbald/o, 
and  thus  assist  in  establishing  a  graduated  series  of  structure 
between  the  most  highly  developed  forms  of  Bo^ock,  and  such 
imperfect  forms  as  we  find  in  ^nguis6rbeK.  {^Bot.  B^g,,  Oct.) 
AsclepidAexc. 

'ftaUKEKriA  KuDth.      Tm  PBiLiniTii.      (In  hoooui  or  M.  P/UIOm,  auUa  of  u  elaaniUI 
■uttUH  D.  Dps*  droSx'  |.  &    ri   a   |d   T.W.  Bim- A71V   1B3B  C   il    avtBr-S.-au^.W 

A  perennial  herb,  clothed  with  soft  spreading  hairs.  Stems 
filiform,  twining.  Leaves  opposite,  stalked,  cordate,  acuminate, 
sofl;  green  on  both  sides;  1^  in.  long;  the  posterior  lobes  rounded 
and  spreading.  The  plant  was  raised  by  Dr.  Neill  of  Canon- 
mills  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Tweedie  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Tucuman.  The  plant  was  kept  all  winter  in  a 
vinery,  trained  to  a  rafter,  where  it  did  not  appear  to  suffer  rrom 
being  occasionally  exposed  to  a  little  frost,  very  little  fire  having 
been  employed.  (Swt.  Br.  F[.-Gard.,  Oct.) 

Scropfittlarina:. 

^Swt.  Bi.  fl.-|ud.  Ml 


A  scandent  perennial  herb,  clothed  with  soft,  spreading,  ar- 
ticulated, viscid  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  stalked,  cordate,  acu- 
minate, serrated,  with  broad  mucronulate  teeth,  palminerved  and 
jeticulately  veined;  from  Sin.  to  Sin.  long,  and  from  1}  in.  to 
2  in.  brood ;  dark  green  above,  paler  and  less  hairy  beneath. 
Corolla  funnel-shaped,  2  in.  or  more  in  length,  of  a  dull  purple, 
with  the  tube  white  on  the  under  side. 

« It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction,"  says  Professor  Don,  "  that 
we  present  to  our  readers  a  figure  of  the  original  species  of  this 
highly  ornamental  genus."  The  plant  was  first  introduced,  in 
1SS5,  to  the  Liverpool  Botanical  Garden.  In  habit,  it  comes 
near  to  L.  atrosanguineum ;  and  in  the  form  of  its  flowers  it  is 
exactly  intermediate  between  that  species  and  L.  erub^scens. 
(L.  scfindens  Bot.  Mag.,  S037.  and  3038.;  Snrf.  Br.  Fl.-Gard. 
68.)  {SxBt.  Br.  FL-Gard.^  Oct.) 
-  Verbendceee. 

]TMl  pettier  [It.  p,  m 

•SUpUisFut.   tUisA]t,fiewtTtd  L  CD  «  *>  ]■>    !•    'S.  AuR.    ...    C    r.n    Fu.iui.  ofboi 

A  twining  stove  shrub.  Leaves  oblong,  rather  acute;  veins 
on  the  under  surface,  especially  the  principal,  very  prominent, 
rough  on  both  sides,  and  of  a  yellowish^reen  colour.  "  When 
trained  to  the  back  wall  of  a  stove  trellis,  or  up  a  rafter,  it  is 
very  ornamental,  even  though  not  in  fiower;  but  in  a  state  of 
flowering,  although  the  corolla  is  rather  fugitive,  it  is,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lees  fugacious  nature  of  the  calyx,  and  the  pen- 
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dent  habits  of  the  racemes  Ironi  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
very  gracefbl   and   beautiful  fur  a  long  time.     It   delights  in 
free  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  Bandy  peat ;  and  cuttings  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  in  heat,  root  freely,"  {Paxt,  Mag.  of  BoU,  Oct.) 
Orchiddcete. 

tSt)  DEKDRCTBIUH  Sne  tn«I>  JJB^I.  AX.  Xrg.,  1S39. 

SJnuifllK  :   A'poruiD  taccfi  Uinll.  ID  WaU.,  No.  SSHO.  ;  Omt.  But.  Maf.,  360& 
MACROCHI'LUS  FWima  Knowl.  &  W»lc. ;  atm.  Mag.,  liil.  iffl.  'I 

Srmnirmt :  itlltania  qntibUii  Umili.  an.  Xcg.,  ISM. 

Named  Miltonia,  in  honour  of  Lord  Fitzwilliani,  by  Dr.  Lind- 
ley,  who  observes  :  "  I  had  promulgated  the  name  of  Mill6uta 
spectAbilis  previously  to  hearing  that  Messrs.  Knowles  and  West- 
cott  had  called  the  plant  Macrochilus  Frydtita ;  and,  as  the  former 
name  was  published  a  month  earlier,  the  latter  will  have  to  give 
way."  (Bot,  Reg.,  Oct.)  When  we  previously  recorded  this  plant, 
in  p.  457.,  we  inadvertently  referred  to  the  Flor.  Cab.  for  Sept., 
instead  of  the  Flor.  Cab.  for  Aug. 

•CTNO'RCH  IS  TkBHon.     The  Doa  Oichib.    (Fmm  imtM,  ■  dog,  and  arelui,  ■»  orchlj.) 

fnWiMIx  Lhidl.    bitigiiU    A  IZQ    cu    |    ip  O.R   IileorFnnca    7IgS5    R  lI   Bot. reg.  ISSS. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  representatives,  in  tropical  countries,  of  the 
terrestrial  orchises  of  Europe,  growing  in  similar  situations,  and 
having  knobby  roots  of  the  same  kind.  It  occurs  in  damp 
places  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  has  «  smell  very  like  that  of 
the  (/rchis  miscula."  {Bot.  Beg.,  OcU) 

BHO.  ONCI'CIUH  rISW    D  ar.H    Bitcm.  Orch.,  L  I. 

£9S77«  •Incachllum  AUM    wbll>.UF|>«d    ^1^    ««   ml)  WTuwia.  WMUd  vHli  R    Otutasita 

O.  leucochllum  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  in  Guatemala, 
where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Skinner,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Bateman 
in  18S5,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year.  {Batem.  Orch.,  Part  I.) 

_„  fISSe    D    ikf.w    BM«n.  OHhM.,  1. 3. 

WaUo.  •C>THi«4iUiHnt  BUoB.     TKi  DtJit  of  DttmMrfi    £<^    «4    ]*    Y.  mda     GuitauU 

"  This  is  a  very  handsome  and  distinct  species  of  Oncidium ; 
and  we  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  naming  it  after  a  noble- 
man whose  devotion  to  botany  and  horticulture  is  now  far  too 
well  known  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  enlarge  upon  it  here. 
In  a  few  years,  we  hope  to  see  the  beautiful  family  to  which  this 
plant  belongs  seated  in  all  tbeir  natural  majesty  on  those  trees 
of  which  tney  are  the  proper  'incumbents,'  and  under  the 
shelter  of  the  great  plant  stove  at  ChaLsworth.  When  this  grand 
structure  is  completed,  all  the  most  striking  vegetable  forms  of 
India,  Africa,  and  America  will  be  seen  in,  perhaps,  more  than 
their  native  luxuriance  within  its  ample  boundaries^  and  thus, 
amidst  the  wildest  scenery  of  Derbyshire,  there  will  be  found  an 
example  of  tropical  vegetation,  richer  and  more  varied  than 
could  be  met  with  in  any  of  those  baleful  latitudes  themselves. 

"  It  will  prove  a  very  easy  species  to  cultivate,  and  a  very 
free  flowerer ;  in  which  it  seems  to  follow  the  example  of  O.  l^ri- 
dum ;  but  it  will,  we  fear,  long  continue  a  scarce  plant,  as  it 
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grows  very  slowly,  and  seenu  indisposed  to  make  more  than  one 
■hoot  in  a  year,  or  than  one  shoot  at  a  time."  (Batem.  Ochid^ 
PartL) 

■OQ,  CATABETUX  TD   B.r.*    BuiB.OiAl^Lt 

.•■ucuUUH  XnM  •rUMdvlpwnri     ^  [SI     ac3     ...     G.  voHiif  wit&  P.     KtwOmadi    W 

Originally  discovered  by  Humboldt,  near  the  town  of  Turbaco, 
in  New  Grenada  (and  at  that  time  it  was  the  only  catasetum 
known) ;  but  Mr.  Skinner,  who  met  with  it  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Nicaragua,  has  the  merit  of  having  introduced  it  into  this 
country.  "  Nothing  can  be  easier  to  cultivate  than  the  different 
species  of  Catasetum  :  they  fiower  profusely  alike  under  damp 
or  dry,  under  hot  or  cold,  treatment;  perhaps,  however,  they 
attain  their  greatest  vigour  if  subjected  during  the  summer  to  a 
powerful  moist  heat,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water;  but  in  the 
winter  they  should  be  kept  tolerably  dry."  (Batem.  Orchid.f 
Part  I.) 

asaos.  CYCMO<CHES  rBila.  Orcbid.,  1. 1 

•natricAHiin  JWm.     wBtrieow  qpy.'J    £  CO     «*     -     0>W    Oumub    FIBU    D   y.i.m 

"The  genus  Cycnoches  was  founded  by  Professor  Lindley, 
upon  a  remarkable  plant  from  Surinam  (C.  Loddigesii),  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  which  bore  as  close  a  resemblance  to  the 
expanded  wings  of  a  swan,  as  did  the  column  to  the  long  archiiw 
neck  of  the  same  graceful  bird ;  and  these  peculiarities  are  well 
expressed  In  the  term  Cycnoches  (swan-ned().  For  upwards  of 
four  years,  the  genus  had  consisted  of  only  a  solitary  species ; 
when  a  second  made  its  appearance  in  the  person  of  C.  ven- 
tricosum,  which  was  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Istapai 
by  Mr.  Skinner."  {Batem.  Orchid.,  Part  L) 

REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Ladiei  Bolany  ;  or,  ajhmiliar  Introduction  to  the  Sludj/  of 
the  Natural  Syttem  of  Botany.  Vol.  II.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.,  &C-,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 
After  the  fevourable  reception  which  the  public  have  given 
to  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Lindley'a  Ladie^  Botany,  it  having 
already  gone  through  three  editions,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say 
more  respecting  the  second  volume,  than  that  it  is  execute  on 
the  some  plan  as  the  first.  The  number  of  letters  in  the  first 
volume  was  25 ;  and  the  volume  before  us  extends  the  number 
to  50.  The  plates  are  admirably  executed,  from  original  draw- 
ings; and  the  letterpress  is  so  clear  and  perspicuous,  that  no 
person,  from  seeing  it  and  referring  to  the  plates,  can  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  making  out  the  author's  meaning.  This 
work  will  do  more  towards  diffusing  a  general  taste  for  botany, 
and  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  of  plants  which  consists  in  know- 
ing something  more  of  them  than  merely  their  names,  than  any 
other  work  t&at  ever  was  published.    It  cannot  be  sufficiently 
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recommended  to  the  young  gardener ;  or  to  the  parent  who 
wishes  to  infuse  into  his  children  a  kind  of  taste  and  knowledge, 
calculated,  perhaps,  to  contribute  more  to  their  happiness  than 
any  other,  in  whatever  station  of  life,  or  part  of  the  world,  they 
may  be  placed. 


Art.  n.   Jcones  PlanlaTum  f 

raetert  and  Remarks,  of  netu  or  rare  Plants," selected  Jron 
Author's  Herbarium,  By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H-t 
LL.D.,  F.H.,  A.,  and  L.S.,  &c. ;  and  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Gla^ow.  Parts  I.  II.  and  III. ;  14v.  each.  The 
Work  to  be  completed  with  Part  IV. 

This  work  consists,  as  the  title  implies,  of  engravings  of 
plants,  with  short  technical  characters  and  descriptive  remarks. 
The  engravings  are  lithographic,  and  ihey  are  very  characteristic- 
ally executed.  Tlie  three  parts  published  contain  each  50  Svo 
plates,  and  50  corresponding  leaves  of  letterpress,  The  best 
idea  of  tlie  kind  of  plants  figured  will  be  obtained  from  the 
following  extracl^from  the  prospectus:.— 

"The  rich  collections,  made  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  con:f))ose  the 
author'a  herbarium,  will  inaure  sn  ainple  supply  of  Bubjecta;  among  which, 
preference  will,  of  course,  be  given  to  those  that  are  most  reotarkable  for  their 
novelty,  their  structure,  or  their  history;  panjcularly  from  [he  vart  treaaures 
that  have  been  aent  to  this  country  by  Dr.  Wallich  and  Dr.  Wight,  from  the 
East  Indies;  by  Colonel  and  Mra.  Walker,  from  Ceylon  ;  by  the  MeEsrs. 
Cunningham,  Baiter,  Gann,  end  Lawrence,  from  Australia  and  New  Zedand ; 
by  Messrs.  Gillies,  Tweedie,  Cuming,  Mathewa,  Bridges,  &e„  from  South 
'  America ;  and  by  Mcssra.  Drummond,  Douglas,  and  Tolmie,  trotn  the  northern 
part  of  the  Mew  World  ;  besides  many  collections  of  minor  extent,  but  not 
of  less  importance,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  species,  from  other  cele- 
brated botanists  and  travellers.  An  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  csuue  of 
his  favourite  sdence  has  alone  induced  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  to  undertake  this' 
work,  certainly  not  the  enpectation  of  any  pecuniary  advantage ;  for,  even 
should  the  publication  meet  with  the  success  that  his  fondest  wishes 
might  anticipate,  yet  the  price  set  upon  it  is  so  low  as  to  forbid  any  hope  of 

There  can  be  no  question  of  this  being  one  of  the  cheapest 
botanical  works  ever  published,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  most  original;  as  no  plant  is  figured  in  it  that  has  been 
figured  elsewhere. 


Abt.  III.  First  annual  RejMrt,  Laws,  and  Transactions  of  the  Bo- 
tanical Society  of  Edinburgh.  Instituted  March  17.  1836.  Pampfa. 
Svo,  5S  pages.     Edinburgh, 

Oke  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present  age  is  the  formation 
of  provincial  societies  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  persons  of  similar  pursuits.    The  good 
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that  will  be  effected  by  sach  associations,  both  to  science  and  to 
society,  is  br  greater  than  can  be  at  present  foreseen.  That 
Edinburgh  was  ripe  for  something  of  this  kind,  is  evident  from 
the  great  number  of  resident  membersi  of  the  greatest  respect- 
ability, who  have  all  enlisted  themselves  under  its  banners,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  society,  March  I?.  I8S6.  T^ieoriginal 
founders  are  Drs,  Graham,  Oreville,  Neill,  Balfour,  Barrj-,  and 
Parnell;  and  David  Falconer,  Esq^  of  Carlowrie.  Dr.  Graham 
is  President;  W.  H,  Campbell,  Esq.,  Secretary;  and  James 
M'Nab,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Experimental  Garden, 
Curator.  The  following  extract  will  show  the  general  views 
and  otjects  of  the  Society :  — 

"  It  is  inteoded  that  the  Societj  shall  turn  it>  Utention  to  the  whole  range 
of  botanical  odence,  and  aucli  parts  of  other  branches  of  Daiural  history  as 
■re  more  immediately  connected  with  it. 

\»  propoaed  to  cultiTate  the  knowledge  of  these, — 


ation ;   for  the  reading  of  origin^  papen,  or  tranBlHtioni,  abBtracta,  or 

reriewa  of  botanical  worki,  regarding  any  branch  of  botanical  knowledge, 

sctical,  phyiiological,  or  geographical ;   and  the  application  of  tuch  know- 


"2.  By  the  formation  in  Edinbur^  of  an  herbarium  of  foreign  and 
British  plants,  and  of  a  library  and  museum  for  geneial  conaultanon  and 
reference. 

"  3.  By  distributing  annually  amongst  the  membera  the  duplicates  received, 
and  thus  contributing  to  the  formation  of  authenticated  herinria  wherever 
the  Societjr's  correspondence  extends,  and  affbrdmg  to  botanists  at  a  distance 
opportunities  of  comparison  and  reference  as  accurate  as  are  enjoyed  by 
those  having  access  to  the  herbarium  in  Edinburgh. 

"4.  By  printing  and  distributing  along  with  their  collect  ions  of  dupiicatca 
short  annual  reports,  and  inviting  enquines  to  doubtful  questions. 

"5.  By  printing,  from  time  to  time,  cataloniei  of  plants,  with  the  view  of 
hcilitating  the  study  of  thnr  gec^r^hical  distiibutioa,  and  furthering  the 
principle  of  exchange. 

"6.  By  making  botanical  excursions  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
and  to  distant  parts  of  Britain. 

"  7.  By  uppointing  local  secretaries,  from  whom,  in  their  respective  districts, 
nil  information  r^arding  the  Society's  objects  and  proceedings  may  be 
obtained." 


Art.  IV.  The  Orchidacea  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  By  James 
Bateman,  Esq.  Part  I.  Imp.  folio.  Ridgway  and  Sons,  London, 
1837. 

We  have  already  (p.  2H.)  announced  this  work,  and  given 
some  account  of  what  it  is  intended  to  contain ;  and  to  this  an- 
nouncement, in  the  first  place,  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers.  We 
have  been  favoured  by  the  publisher  with  a  view  of  Part  I., 
which  may  be  described  as  by  far  the  most  splendid  work  of  the 
kind  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  ex- 
ecution of  tne  plates  is  not  superior  to  some  which  have  appeared 
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in  the  Moral  Cabinet :  for  example,  the  CattJ^ya  Loddigesi't,  la 
that  work ;  but  in  Mr.  Batenian's  publication  the  plates  are 
more  than  three  times  the  size  of  those  in  the  jFtoral  Cabinet, 
being  2  ft.  6  in.  long,  by  1  ft.  10  in.  broaiL  They  are  drawn  on 
stone,  and  each  is  coloured  with  the  same  care  and  high  finish 
as  if  it  were  an  origioal  drawing.  . 

The  titlepage  has  a  border  composed  of  Mexican  omamentSt 
chiefly  taken  from  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  and  from 
the  splendid  work  of  Lord  Kingsborougli,  got  up  for  His  Lord- 
ship by  our  friend  M.  Aiglio,  and  of  which  only  a  very  few  copies 
were  printed,  and  sold  at  one  hundred  gumeas  each.  One 
thousand  guineas  a  copy  would  not  have  repaid  His  Lordship, 
who  ruinecl  himself  by  this  work,  and  died  some  time  ago  in 
pristm.  At  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Bateman's  titlepage,  are  five 
mountains  io  perspective  rising  from  the  sea,  whicn  are  the  arms 
of  Guatemala  ;  and  at  the  top  is  an  opuntia  growing  oat  of  a 
rock,  also  rising  from  the  sea,  and  surmounlea  by  an  eagle  with 
expanded  wings,  holding  a  serpent  with  its  beak  and  claws ; 
which,  our  author  informs  us,  are  the  arms  of  Mexico. 

The  introduction  commences  with  the  words  "  A  few  general 
remarks ;"  and  respecting  the  initial  letter  A,  the  author  has 
the  following  note : — "  The  initial  letter  is  formed  by  the  arms  cS 
Guatemala.  The  five  mountains  denote  the  fire  mountain- 
ous states  into  which  that  kingdom  is  divided:  they  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  rainbow,  under  which  is  seen  the  *  cap  of  liberty.' 
We  had  intended  the  device  to  have  served  for  an  'O;'  bu^ 
when  we  came  to  collect  our  ideas,  we  could  find  none  which 
began  with  that  letter,  so  we  were  constrained  to  make  it  stand 
for  an  'A,'  for  which,  fortunately  enough,  it  does  equally 
well.  The  same  arms  (but  without  the  '  cap  of  liberty ')  appear 
at  the  base  of  our  frontispiece,  at  the  top  of  which  are  placed  an 
eagle  and  cactus,  the  arras  of  Mexico.  The  ornaments  which 
mute  up  the  rest  of  the  device  are  taken  from  Mexican  monu- 
ments in  the  British  Museum,  or  from  the  splendid  work  of 
Ixrd  Kingsbury.  We  must  except,  however,  the  flower,  which 
is  seen  in  the  centre  of  a  square  compartment  on  either  side : 
this  is  the  celebrated  '  Fior  de  Lince'  of  Hernandez,  from  whose 
work  it  is  borrowed.  That  Mr.  Brandard,  who  has  the  merit 
of  having  drawn  the  design,  has  accomplished  his  task  with 
admirable  skill,  no  one,  we  trust,  will  be  disposed  to  deny." 

In  his  introduction,  the  author  notices  the  great  extent  of  the 
species  of  this  order,  which  was  not  even  suspected  till  within 
the  last  few  years ,-  though  orchideous  epiphytes  are  mentioned 
in  the  following  terms  by  Rumphius,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
the  Angreecums  in  the  Herbarium  Ai^Minense.  His  chapter 
opens  with  the  following  passage ;  —  "  Now  come  we  to  describe 
a  noble,  family  of  plants,  which  is  remarkable  for  having  always 
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its  dwelling  aloft  apon  the  branches  of  other  trees,  and  which 
scorns  the lonlv  ground  ;  like  the  seats  and  castles  of  the  great, 
which  are  nsually  built  in  elevated  situations And,  as  no- 
bility is  distinguished  by  its  appropriate  and  dignified  attire,  so 
this  tribe  of  plants  has  a  towering  mode  of  growth,  quite  pe> 
culiar  to  itself."  Hernandez,  "  the  Pliny  of  New  Spain,"  who 
flourbhed  ip  1 650,  dedicated  one  of  the  Chxfaid&cese,  as  the  love- 
liest plant  of  the  Mexican  flora,  to  the  Lyncean  Academicians  of 
Rome;  by  whom  it  was  immediately  adopted  as  the  peculiar 
emblem  of  their  learned  body.  This  Fior  de  Lioce  of  Hernan- 
dez, Mr.  Bateman  thinks,  was  probably  an  angulon;  a  genus 
which  has  been  only  recently  introduced  into  Britain.  Plumier 
paid  great  attention  to  the  Orchidacese,  and  published  good 
figures  of  many  of  the  species.  Llnnsua  was  acquainted  with 
100  species;  a  fourth  part  of  which,  as  they  grew  upon  trees,  he 
included  in  his  genus  Kpidendruni.  "  What  would  be  the 
astonishment  of  that  father  of  botany,"  exclaims  Mr.  Bateman, 
''could  he  now  but  behold  his  lovely  epidendrum  multiplied  into 
200  genera  1  and  his  100  Orchidacew  increased  to  2000  I  Nay, 
what  if  he  were  assured  that  even  our  knowledge  of  the  tribe 
was  only  in  its  infancy ;  and  that,  in  all  probability,  not  one  half 
had  been  hitherto  discovered  !  Dr.  Lindley  has  already  described 
upwards  of  1000  in  his  Malaxidese,  Epiaendreee,  and  Vandese, 
to  which  a  supplement  of  500  might  now  be  added;  and, 
besides  these,  there  are  the  Ophrydeee,  which  will  comprehend  at 
Jeast  500  more." 

**  Asia,  Afi^ca,  and  America  will,  perb^iB,  be  found  to  divide  the  species  of 
the  order  smongat  them  into  three  nearly  equal  proportions  (for  the  Tew 
which  Europe  produces  need  scarcely  be  takcp  into  the  account) ;  and  the 
cloKC  we  approach  the  tropics,  the  more  numerous  and  beautiful  they  be- 
come. Arrived,  at  length,  within  the  predncti  of  the  torrid  zone,  we  find 
them  no  longer  '  prone  on  the  cround,'  as  heretofore,  but  conspicuoua  on 
the  branches  of  the  most  rugged  trees  of  the  dampest  and  wildest  forests, 
Attracting  the  eye  of  the  naturalist  from  afar,  by  die  dazzling  brilliancy  of  their 
colours,  or  arresting  his  attention  by  their  delicious  fragrance.  And  here  we 
must  take  occuion  to  observe,  that,  although  plants  of  this  description  are 
not  unfrequently  termed  '  parasitic,'  the  epiuet  is  altogether  misapplied ;  for, 
.while  tlie  pareeites  prey  upon  the  vital  juices  of  thdr  victims,  and  perish  with 
ihem,  the  '  epiphytes '  derive  nothins  but  their  stay,  or  local  habitation.  Iron) 
the  plants  on  which  they  have  established  themselves ;  and  continue  to  flou- 
rish and  flower,  indiflerent  whether  their  supporters  live  or  die.  The  gr^ 
m^ority  of  the  Orchidacese  of  the  tropics  belong  to  the  latter,  or  epiphytic, 
claiR )  there  are,  however,  a  few  that  do  not,  as  was  long  ago  observed  by 
the  same  ingenious  Rumphtus  to  whom  we  have  eiresdy  had  occasion  to  ad- 
vert. After  noticing,  in  terms  of  due  commendation,  the  dignified  habits  of 
most  of  the  tribe,  ne  proceeds,  with  a  sigh,  to  remark  that,  *  among  these 
vegetable  nobles,  just  as  among  the  nobles  of  mankind,  some  degenerate  indi- 
viduals are  ever  to  be  found,  who  are  on  the  ground  always,  and  seem  to 
constitute  a  class  of  their  own.'  But  it  is  not  merely  in  their  habits  that  the 
terrestrial  speciei  are  placed  below  the  ^iphytes,  they  ore  also  greatly  inferior 
to  them  in  smgularity  and  beauty. 
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**  The  OnAASaeta  of  each  of  the  three  greet  divuions  of  tbe  globe  have 
features  of  their  own,  bo  marked  and  peculiar,  that,  in  most  casee,  a  practised 
eye  would  have  little  diiEculty  in  referring  even  a  totally  new  form  to  its  pro- 
per habitation.  Thus,  for  example,  the  pendent  ateras  and  greceitil  flowers 
of  many  of  the  dendrobiuma,  eridea,  and  their  alliea,  dve  a  character  of 
beauty  and  lightuees  to  the  orchidaceous  flora  of  tropical  India,  which  cod- 
trasts  most  strongly  with  the  clumsy  pseudobulbs  of  the  bollwphyllumB,  or  the 
long  tails  of  the  angr^ciims  of  Alrica.  Again,  in  America,  the  cboracteristic 
features  are,  the  upright  vegetadon  (as  distingubhed  from  the  pendent)  of  the 
epidendruoiB,  tbe  long  Btra^liog  nower-spikes  of  many  of  tbe  onddinmi, 
wtd  a  much  greater  variety  cn^noteBque  and  marvelloua  fbrms  than  is  to  ba 
met  with  in  any  part  of  the  Old  World. 

"  The  uses  to  which  the  plants  of  this  &mily  are  applied  are  few;  but,  in 
Beverel  instances,  hiehly  romantic.  In  Demerara,  that  most  dreadful  of  all 
[>oiaona,  the  '  Wourali,'  is  thickened  b^  the  juice  of  the  catasetums ;  and,  in  . 
Ambojaa,  the  true  *  Elixir  of  Love,'  >■  prepared  from  the  minute  farina-Uke 
seedB  of  the  Gram  matophy Hum  speciosum,  which  plant  has  just  been  received 
in  England,  in  a  living  state,  from  Mr.  Cumming.   We  tremble  for  tbe  conse- 

Suences,  if  what  Rumphius  says  of  its  properties  be  true;  asBertine,  as  he 
oes,  *  Hiilierem  prosef|ui  amore  talem,  a  quo  hone  larinam  cum  cibo,  vel 
potu,  accepiti '  In,  Mexico,  where  the  'language  of  flowers '  is  understood  by 
all,  the  Orcbidaceie  seem  to  compose  nearly  the  entire  alphabet.  Not  an  infant 
IB  baptised,  not  a  marriage  is  celebrated,  nor  a  funeral  obsequy  performed,  at 
which  the  aid  of  these  BowerB  is  not  called  in  by  the  sentimental  natives,  to 
assist  the  expression  of  their  feelings.  They  are  oflfbred  by  the  devotee  at  the 
•brine  of  his  favourite  saint ;  by  the  lover,  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress ;  and  by 
the  sorrowing  survivor,  at  the  grave  of  his  friend  ;  whether,  in  short,  on  fast 
days  or  feast  days,  on  occasions  of  rejoicing,  or  in  moments  of  distress,  these 
flowers  are  sought  for  with  an  avidity  which  would  seem  to  sav  that  there  was 
no  sympathy  like  theirs ; — thus'Flordelos  Santos,' '  Florde  Corpus,'  'Plorde 
los  Muertos,' '  Flor  de  Haio,' '  No  me  Elvides  '  (or  forget  me  not),  are  but  a 
fmr  names  Out  of  the  many  that  might  be  cited  to  prove  the  high  considcr- 
which  our  favourites  are  held  in  the  New  World.    Nor  are  these  the 


only  honours  that  are  paid  to  them;  for  Hernandez  assures  us  thsi,  in  Mexico, 
the  Indian  chieft  set  the  very  highest  nlue  on  their  blossomB,lbr  the  sake  of 
their  great  beauty,  strange  figure,  and  oeligbtiul  perfume ;  while)  in  the  East 
Indies,  if  Rumnhins  is  to  be  credited,  the  flowers  themselves  positively  refuse 
>r  ladies  of  hi^  rank.    In  Honduras,  again. 


the  large,  hollow,  c, 
into  trumpets  by  the  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  ;  and  tbe  pseudo> 
bulbs  of  several  of  the  more  succulent  species  are  used  instead  of  resin  for 
the  strings  of  their  suitars.  Tbe  following  are,  however,  almost  the  only 
known  instances  in  which  the  tribe  do  any  direct  service  to  mankind.  The 
bulbs  of  Maxillaria  bicolor  contain  a  large  quantity  of  an  insipid  watery  fluid, 
which  is  greedily  sucked  by  the  poor  natives  of  Peru  in  the  dry  season. 
A  fluid  of  a  similar  nature  isobtainedfrom  what  is  probably  alslia  m  Mexico, 
and  is  administered  as  a  cooling  draught  in  fevers.  From  the  roots  of  some  of 
the  orchises,  even  in  Europe,  tbe  nutritive  substance  called  '  salep '  is  ob- 
tained ;  in  New  Zealand,  certain  species  are  of  considerable  importance  as 
esculents ;  and,  in  Ouiana,  the  soles  of  the  shoemaker  are  much  indebted  to 
the  viscid  matter  obtained  from  the  catasetiuns  and  cyrtopodiums,  as  are 
the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indian.  In  this  list  the  vanilla  is  not  included, 
as  that  plant  has  recently  been  separated  (no  doubt,  most  judiciously)  by  Dr. 
Lindley  from  tbe  natural  order  Orchidacese,  and  constituted  tbe  type  of  a 
new  order  of  its  own."  (pageS.) 

"  If  the  Orchidacese  have  few  uses,"  continues  Mr.  Bateman, 
"they  yield  us  pleasure  of  an  intellectual  kind,  and  so  intense 
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thsf  it  might  attract  the  man  of  pleasure  by  its  splendour;  the 
virtuoso,  bj  its  rarity ;  and  the  man  of  science,  by  its  novelty  and 
extraordinary  character."  Hiis,  Mr.  Bateman  considers,  will 
account  for  Uie  Orchido-mania  which  now,  he  says,  *<  perrades 
all,  and  especially  the  upper  classes,  to  such  a  marrellous  ex- 
tent. It  has  extended,"  he  continues,  *'  to  the  Continent,  and 
promises  to  rival  in  intensity  the  Haarlem  mania  for  tulips." 

The  Orchido-mania  is  based,  however,  he  adds,  on  a  mucb 
better  foundation  than  that  for  tulips ;  "  for,  while  mere  abstract 
beauty  is  all  that  could  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  one,  full  fifty 
good  reasons  may  be  brought  forward  to  excuse,  and  even  justify, 
the  other."  Of  these  reasons,  the  most  attractive  is  the  beauty 
of  Orchidflcese ;  their  superiority  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Bateman 
says,  the  most  sceptical  will  allow,  though  our  collections  are 
still  in  their  in&ncy ;  "  but,  when  come  to  see  in  all  their 
glory,  and  arranged  in  our  stoves,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  mutual  contrast  and  luxuriant  foliage,  such  plants  as  the 
Grammalophyllums  and  Saccolobiums  of  the  Spice  Islands  !  or 
the  Dendrobiums  of  India! !  or  the  Catleyas,  Sobraleas,  Stan- 
bopeas,  and  Oncidiums  of  America  ! ! !  then,  at  least,  all  will 
admit  that  the  eye  never  before  rested  on  a  mass  of  such  sur- 
passing loveliness ;  composed  as  it  will  be  of  an  assemblage  of 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  considered  the  choicest  ornament  of 
the  country  where  it  spontaneously  grows."  In  a  note,  Mr. 
Bateman  adds :  "  Should  there  be  any,  especially  among  the 
Eofler  sex,  who  may  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  hard  names- 
which  botanists  have  given  to  these  plants,  the  fair  objectors 
may  adopt  (if  they  prefer  them],  those  by  which  they  are  known 
in  their  respective  localities ;  such  as  the  following,  for  example, 
which  are  the  simple  appellations  of  some  of  the  6ne5t  of  the 
Mexican  species  ;  viz.: — '  Tzauhxilotl,'  *Amazauhtli,''Coatzonte 
coxochitl,'  '  Chichiltic  tepetlnuhxochitl.'" 

As  to  the  fragrance  of  the  Orchidaceee,  our  author  adds, — 

"  Wc  queation  whether  'Araby  the  bleat'  can  bout  of  anj' perfumes  that 
can  at  all  compete  in  sweetness  with  thoK  eiheled  by  luch  plants  as 
AnBrKcmn  odoratiBsimutn  Lmdl.  MS.,  Tetrapeltia  trHgrans,  Aeridei  adoratum, 
and  EpideiHf •'-  -      '^'- ~"  -" '■■-'• '-'  '*- 


and  Epidendrum  aromaticum.  Other  species  emit  odoura  which  remind  the 
recipient  of  the  imell  of  a  druggist's  shop  (Stanhopea  grandiflora),  of  the 
milk  of  the  cocoa  out  (Bolbop^Llum  cocdneuin),  of  freih  hay  (Oncidium 
onitthorhjncbuaOfOf  wallBowera  f  Acropcra  Loddigesii),  ofvioleta(MaxiUaria 
Btropurpurea),  of  pomatum  (Aendcs  odoretum),  of  aniteed  (Epidendntm 
aniMtuin),  and  angelica  (B.  umbellatum);  of  noyeau  (Maiillaria  crassifolia), 
<^  cinnamon  (M.  aromauca),  of  allapice  (Gongora  atropurpuree),  of  dtron 
(fiurlingtonia  Candida),  of  muak  (Dendrobium  moschatum),  and  of  honey 
(CycDoches  Loddigesii).  Some  of  these  ;ield  no  fragrance,  eicept  in  the 
daytime  ;  but  there  are  others  which,  like  Epidendrum  nocturnum  and 
Brasavola  nodosa,  are  aromatic  only  by  night;  and  there  are  aone,  we 
believe,  which  are  positively  offensive  at  any  hour  either  of  tbe  night  or 
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The  third  of  the  "fifty  good  reasonE"  in  favour  oF  the  Otr 
chido-mania  is,  the  generally  long  duration  of  the  blossoms  of 
this  tribe ;  for,  though  the  flowers  of  Sianhfipeo,  Catasetum,  and 
such  genera,  are  of  a  fleeting  nstute,  yet  many  of  the  Epid^n- 
dre€G  retain  their  flower-spikeit  in  perrection  for  weeks,  and 
even  for  months,  together.  The  remainder  of  tlie  Introduction 
Is  to  be  continued  in  future  parts. 

The  plants  figured  in  Fart  I.  are,  J.  Oncidium  leucochilum, 
fi.  CataatStum  maculfktum,  3.  Oncidium  CavendishianHm,  4,  O. 
ornithorh^nchum  {Hort.  Brit.,  No.  22683.),  and,  5.  Cycniches 
ventricoiium,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  oar  Floricullurat 
Notices,  p.  R06.,  appended  to  the  letterpress.  Of  Oncidium  leU" 
cocbllum  is  a  vignette,  representing  the  mountains  of  Istapa, 
exquisitely  engraved  by  Mr.  Branston,  from  a  spirited  sketch 
by  J.  U.  Skinner,  Esq.,  made  while  out  at  sea,  in  1834.  At 
the  end  of  Cataa^tum  maculatum  is  a  Tull-length  portrait  of  the 
back  of  ^ktta  gigant^a  (the  cockroach),  taken  from  a  specimen 
in  the  extensive  cabinet  of  natural  history  belonging  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Wilbraham  of  Rode  Hall.  The  insect  arrived  in  this 
country  in  a  box  of  Orchid^esa ;  upon  which,  judging  from  the 
condition  of  the  plants,  he  must  have  made  many  a  hearty  meal. 
At  the  end  of  Oncidium  Cavendishianunt  is  a  front  view  of  the 
same  insect.  Appended  to  the  description  on  Oncidium  orni- 
thorh^nchum  is  the  the  front  of  a  ruinous  old  ecclesiastical 
building,  existing  in  a  village  about  thirty  leagues  from  tha 
capital  of  Mexico,  in  which  mass  is  occasionally  performed. 

It  is  a  gratifying  prot^of  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  wealthy 
amateurs  of  plan.ts  inthis  country,  that  nearly  80  copies  of  this 
work  are  already  subscribed  for :  the  total  number  printed  is 
only  120.  Of  course,  this  number  can  never  repay  the  author; 
but,  happily  for  him,  repayment  is  but  a  minor  consideration. 
He  deserves,  and  will  obtain,  the  higher  meed  of  fame.  The 
drawings  are  chiefly  by  Miss  Drake,  and  they  have  been 
lithographed  by  Gauci. 


Art.  V.  Neti)  Worii  on  Gardening,  Agricjdlure,  Sfc,  published  in 
Jtalg,  during  Ike  Years  1835  and  18S6.  Commuaicated  by  Sienor 
G.Mai 


BehbjIXIUU  PedemoHlnHum,  4rc.  The  Native  Plants  of  Piedmont,  arranged 
according  to  the  Natural  Svatem ;  with  aome  Exotic  Plants,  introduced  under 
their  reapective  Ordera.    Edited  bv  A.  Colla.     Turin,  June,  1B36. 

De  plantarum  AmotHiu,  ^c.  The  Lovcb  of  the  Plants;  an  inaugural  Dis- 
eoiase,  proaounced  by  Dr.  Joseph  Pellegrino,  &c,,  on  his  receiving  the  title 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine.     Padua,  1836 ;  pp.  SO. 

Flora  Medico,  ^c.  A  Description,  with  coloured  ^urea,  of  all  the  Plants 
comprised  in  the  Neapolitaa  Pbarniacopaeia ;  and  of  all  the  Plants  used  In 
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SH  Works  on  Gardening  and  jigriculiure, 

Hedidne,  Surgery,  and  PhariDBcy,  and  for  Drugs  and  Herbt,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Sicily.     CompUed  by  Dr.  Sterano  dellc  Chiagc     Naples,  1^^. 

Dhionario  del  BigatHare,  i^c.  Dictionary  of  the  Silk  house;  or,  Obserr- 
stions  on  alt  the  Modes  adopted  for  cultivating  the  Mulberry  Tree,  aiid  rearing 
the  Silkworm;  with  pnutical  Rulea  for  the  bett  and  mott  economical  Method, 
ke.    Milan,  1836;  Bvo,  pp.  160. 

Del  Mai  del  Sepro,  CalimiKio,  o  Matcardhio,  fc.  On  tbe  Diseases  which 
aSe<±  SUkworma,  and  tbe  Mode  of  curing  them.  By  Dr.  A.  Baaii  de  Lodi, 
&£,    Lodi,  IS3e;8vo,  pp.G2. 

Breva  Gaida  pel  Govemo  dci  Baccki  de  SelBf^c,  A  short  Guide  for  raana^ 
ing  Silkworms,  compiled  by  Lorenio  Molossi,  and  addressed  to  tbe  Ladies  of 
the  State  of  Panna.     Parma,  lb36 ;  l2mo,  pp.  78. 

Antanmi  BertolomH,  M.l}.,  ^c.,  IHuerlalio  de  qtdbiadam  no™  Phntlarum 
Sprcibvt,  itc.  A  Dissertation  on  some  new  Species  of  Plants,  and  on  certain 
old  Species.     By  Dr.  Bertolomi.     Bologna. 

Ij'Agente  in  Campagna,  ^r.  The  Country  Steward ;  or.  Rules  drawn  from 
actual  Experiments,  for  improving  every  kind  of  Agriculturul  Produce,  ad^ted 
to  the  Soil  of  Italy.  By  O.  A.  Ferrario.  3d  edit.  Milan,  1836;  18mo, 
PP.3S8. 

neUa  addimUle  DuT^ilili  del/a  Vila  neUe  Beitie,  Sfc.  Of  the  undeGnable 
Durability  of  the  Lives  of  Cattle,  Sec;  with  an  Appendix  of  the  Longevity  of 
Plants.     Bv  C.  A.  Bellani  of  Monzu.     Milan,  1B36 ;  (Jvo,  pp.  104'. 

Cenid  nrfla  Nalurazione  delie  Ptanle  Antiche,  i^c.  Ilints  on  the  Naturalisation 
of  the  useful  Plants,  and  the  Advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  in  Domestic 
Economy  and  Medicine.     By  Antonio  Vistarini.     Pavia,  1B36. 

Elnumti  di  ConcAolagia  Linncana,  S^c.  Elements  of  the  Linnsan  System 
of  CoDchology,  illustrated  by  28  plates.  Translated  from  the  English,  with 
copious  and  erudite  Notes  by  Professor  C.  0.  Malacome.    Milan,  1836;  8vo. 

Plaida  quiedam  ^gyjili  ac  Nvbia,  Stc.  Enumeration  of  ^e  Plants  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  with  llluatrations.  By  Dr.  Roborts  di  Vissiani,  Director 
ot  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  Universny  of  Padua.  Padua,  1S36  ;  6vo, 
pp.  M. 

AntolroSa,  ij-c.  AntotroGa;  or,  the  Cultivotion  of  Flowers.  By  Antonio 
Piccioli,  Botanic  Gardener  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Floreoce. 
Florence,  1835. 

Dixionarki  porlaMe  nd  mmi  Pice  eficaci,  ^c.,  ajugare  principaii  Itttecli  ed 
Atumaii  die  avreia  Damno  aW Agnco/luni,^c.  Portable  Dictionary  of  the  best, 
most  efficacious,  and  least  expensive  Modes  of  destroying  or  driving  away 
the  principal  Insects  and  Animals  which  are  found  injurious  in  Aenculture 
and  Domestic  Economy.  Compiled  by  A.  Palmierj,  Professor  of  Ginical 
Medico- Surgery  at  Foligno.     Foligno,  1B35. 

Iilnaione  nelia  Cultivauone  del  Gelti  e  dei  BaccAi  da  Seta,  ^c.  Instructiona 
as  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  Mulberry,  and  the  rearing  of  Silkworms,  ad- 
dressed to  a  Peasant  ofDalmatia,     Zara,  1832. 

flora  JHetUca,  ^i^.  An  alphabetical  and  explanatory  Catalt^e  of  Medical 
Plants,  described  in  the  Italian  Language.  By  Dr.  A.  Alberti.  2d  ediL 
MiUn.  1836. 

aSeta,^c.  The  proper  Modeofmanagingailk- 
al  kept  in  a  Silkhouse.     By  Count  Dandolo. 
Sd  edit.,  with  copper-plates.     Milan,  1836;  8vo. 

Economia  nulica  per  to  Regno  di  Napoli,  ^c.  Rural  Economy  of  the  Kinc> 
docn  of  Naples,  SU.  By  Luigi  Oranacc,  R^o  Professor  of  Chetnistry, 
A^culture,  &f.,  at  Kaples.     Naples ;   large  8vo,  pp.  386. 

Catendario  Georgico,  4rr,  Ocorgical  (^lendsj-  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Turb  for  the  year  1836. 

Delia  CoUieaaone  della  Barbabietola,  ^e.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Beet- 
root, the  Instructions  of  Mattco  Bonafous,  Director  of  the  Agrarian  School  of 
Turin.     Turin,  1836;  8vo. 

Filotofia  dei  FM,  ^c.    The  Philosophy  of  Flowers.    By  Professor  G.  A. 
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TratitveUei^s  Saliceium.  SIS 

Scaizols  Alessandriao.    Alexandria,  1836;  8vo,pp.lS4.    There  are  in  this 
work  lOS  canzonets  on  the  qualities  and  allegorical  tdgnificatdoni  of  Tsrioui 

I-^ora  Comenie,  ^c.  The  Flora  of  Como,  disposed  according  to  the  Byttem 
of  Linnteus,  b;  Profeasor  O.  Comolli,  Imperial  Royal  Director  of  Licco,  Sec. 
Como,  1836.  16ino, 

Gtada  dei  Proprielani  cAe  dhnormo  tn  CampagTia,  ^c.  Guide  for  Proprietors, 
who  reside  in  the  Country,  for  the  best  Mode  of  managing  thrir  Estates  ; 
indicating  what  things  it  will  moat  interesting  for  them  to  watch  orer  in  the 
course  of  the  year;  with  meteorological  Observations  for  r^ulating  the  farm- 
ing operations  to  be  performed  in  each  month,     Volterni,  1836 ;  pp.  108. 

Deli  Ingrauo  delie  Vaccme,  S^c  On  the  Fattening  of  Cattle,  practical 
Instructions  bv  Pietro  Onesti,  experimental  Farmer  to  the  Agnculture! 
Society  at  Roville.     Florence,  1836;  8vo,  pp.24. 

Sal^  Coltiaaione  del  Cobca,  ^c.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Colia,  or  "Bx^ 
Seed,  Memorial  of  Padre  Angdo  H.  Vita.  Cattamsetta,  lS36j  ISmo, 
pp.  10. 

Scdte  di  MeToorie  Agratd,  ^e.  Selection  of  ori^nal  Agricultural  Essays.and 
Extracts  from  those  Works,  which  are  of  most  Value  to  Italian  and  othtx 
Agriculturists.     Bologna. 

T^atUtto  lepra  la  ColtiBaaont  d^  Gtlri,  ^.  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Mulberry.  By  Bnrtolomeo  Lorenzi ;  to  which  is  added  an  Eclogue  on  Silk- 
— ._j  ..  ^  runi  PastoraL    By  the  Abate  Lorenio  Cuio.     Milan, 

_  _  .,  del  Luppolo,  jr.  Treatise  on  the  Cul- 
tivation of  the  Hop ;  with  a  Method  of  preserving  it,  and  Ktaining  its 
Properties.  By  Signor  Payen,  Chevalier  and  ChappeTirt,  Verona;  wiUi  Ad- 
ditions and  Notes  by  Signor  Alberto  Linneo  TagUabue.  Milan,  1836;  8*o, 
pp.  182. 

Periodicab,  vihich  are  in  part  devoted  to  AgriaiUvre,  Emporvt  di  uAlfi  Co- 
gtaaoiu.     Emporium  of  useful  Knowlc^.     Turin. 

Sepelorio  a' AgricitUura,  e  di  Itcieiai  economicAe  ed  tminitriati.    R^MTtory 
of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Sciences  connected  with  Domestic  Economy  and 
Industry.     Turin. 
JrcAiai  del  Proprielono,  e  delT  AgricoUore,     Annals  of  territorial  Economy 
and  Agriculture.     Piacenza. 

Ji  Progretto  deUe  Scienie,  delle  Leltere  e  deUe  At&.  Progress  of  the 
Sciences,  Literature,  and  the  Arts.     Naples. 

Conimairaone  deg&  Alii  delT/I.  R.  Acadetm  dei  GeorgopAi,  e  Giamale 
Jgrario  Toicano.  Continuation  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Imperial-Royal 
Academy  of  Agriculturists,  and  Journal  of  Tuiican  Agriculture,     Florence. 

Giomale  di  Commerdo,  AtH{  Agricoltura,  e  laduilria.  Journal  of  Commerce 
Arts,  Agriculture,  and  Industry.    Rome. 

Indicatore  Fiiano,    Pisan  Indicator,   Pisa. 

Giornak  Agrario  Lombardo-Venelo.  Agricultural  Journal  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice.    Milan. 


Art.  VI.  Saliceium,  tiw  Salicum  Forma  qaa  hodie  innotuere,  de- 
tcriptiB  et  lysiematke  ditpoiUm.  Auct.  M.Traulvetter.  Petersburg, 
1857- 

The  first  number  of  this  work  has  just  been  published  in 
Russia.  The  author  divides  the  genus  Salix  into  three  principal 
groups:  Pleiindrae,  MonfindrBe,  and  Diandrse.  The  Plei&ndrre 
nave  S  or  more  stamens  in  each  male  flower ;  and  occasionally, 
but  rarely,  fewer  in  the  upper  and  lower  flowers  of  a  catkin.    The 
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MonJndra  have  only  one  stamen  in  each  mate  flower,  which  eoa- 
sists  of  two  vessels  closely  united.  The  anthers  are  many-celled : 
the  two  are  seldom  distinct,  and  have  their  filaments  constantly 
united  for  the  whole  length.  The  Di&ndrse  have  two  itamena, 
and  never  more,  in  each  male  flower ;  the  two  filaments  are  joined 
together,  but  not  90  closely  aa  to  serve  as  a  single  pollen  tube. 
In  this  first  number,  the  autlior  describes  SO  sorla  of  willows,  17 
of  which  belong  to  the  Pleiiinclrse;  namely,  S&lix  Bonplandnutu 
H.  B.  et  K.,  pentbndra  /«,  Mevera'na  W.,  S6fsaf  Forsk.,  bl. 
cilta  H.  B.  et  K.,  Humboltiana  W.,  nigra  Martk.,  Houstoninna 
Pursh,  oxyph^lla  H.  B.  et  K^  undulata  E/trk.,  lanceol&ta  Pm., 
tri&ndra  L.,  amygdMina  />.,  Villarsiana  FliiggC)  andr^gyna 
Hoppe,  tetrasperma  Roxb.,  coluteiiides  Miri.  The  five  follow- 
ing are  doulitful :  —  S.  cord^tA  Mtihl^  rigida  MiUil^  Idcida 
JailhL,  Purshtijna  Spren^-,  dubia  Trautv.  To  the  Monindrse  be- 
long, &  Wilhelmsiaita  M.  B.,  microstachya  ZWcx,  Lambert/ana 
Sm.)  pnrpi^rea  Sm.,  Ledebounana  Trautv.,  H^VtxSm.,  Kochidna 
Trautv.,  and  cdspica  Pall.  {L'lS'cho  du  Monde  Savant,  Sept.  9. 
18S7.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Noticen 

Dry  Rot. — We  give  the  fbUowiog  paper,  which  hu  been  drcuhted  aloi^ 
with  a  litbograpbic  engraving,  for  the  lake  of  directing  attention  to  the  autdect, 
and  not  a*  participating  in  the  opiniuns  of  the  writer.  The  liiht^^vphi  re- 
praaent  two  aections  ofthe  trunks  of  trees ;  the  one  of  a  tree  which  hai  bem 
raised  from  seed  on  the  ipot  without  transplantinK,  and  in  which  the  annual 
rings  ore  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  more  than  hBlf  an  inch  in  diameter;  and 
the  other  the  section  of  a  tnuuplanted  tree  100  yeera  of  age,  in  which  the 
annual  rings  are  from  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  three  sixteenthB  ofaii  inch  in 
diameter.  The  author  of  the  pap^  called  upon  us  some  months  i^o,  and 
showed  us  the  onginals  whence  these  sections  were  drawn,  and  several  others, 
confirmatory,  ai  he  tbinki,  of  the  bad  effecta  of  tran^anting  and  destroyii^ 


e  taproot. — Coitd. 
"WbatUtI 


What  ia  the  cause  of  the  dry  rot  ?  The  dry  rot  in  trees  is  frequently  a 
consequence  of  trantplanting  {  because  in  removing  them  the  taproot  ia  de- 
stroyed, in  whicli  root  b  contained  the  honey  or  milk  that  is  as  indispensable 
to  the  growth  of  the  tree  as  marrow  is  to  that  of  the  aninwl  bone,  —  Is  a 
seedling  tree  that  has  not  been  transplanted  sutyect  to  dry  rot  1  No. — Is  a 
tree  that  has  been  tapped  liable  to  dry  rot  F  It  is ;  for  b;  tapping,  you  extract 
from  the  tree  juices  that  are  essential  to  its  well-being. — How  dees  a  tree 
derive  nourishment  ?  Chiefly  by  means  of  the  taproot,  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  whiuh  there  is  a  cup  or  bladder  that  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  bowl 
into  which  the  mercury  descends  at  the  foot  of  the  barometer.  Duritig  the 
winter  months,  the  honey  or  milky  substance  is  secured  in  this  cup  or  bladder; 
but  in  the  spring  it  ascends  into  the  body  of  (he  tree,  and  insinuates  itself 
throueh  the  different  circles  of  which  the  trunk  is  composed.  These  are 
<«lled  grou4A  dreUi:  the  circles  formed  by  the  aap  are,  by  way  of  diatinction, 
called  tap  crdei.     The  age  of  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  Dumber  of 

Cwth  ctreles ;  and  by  them  also  mapr  be  ascertained  the  four  cardinal  poiataj 
in  every  tree  the  width  of  the  circles  in  that  part  of  the  trunk  which  is 
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•spowd  to  the  noKb,  is  much  less  than  in  that  part  which  is  exposed  to  th* 
south :  it  will  also  be  found  that  the  heart  or  pith  ii  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
trunk,  but  oiuch  nearer  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  side.  B^  attending  to 
this,  Indians,  who  in  extensive  forests  had  lost  their  way,  have  in  the  abseacfl 
of  the  lun  been  enabled  to  travel,  as  by  conipa-ss :  this,  of  course,  was  ascer* 
tained  by  cutting  a  jioung  tree  horizontally.' — Do  you  conaider  the  seed  of  ■ 
trsusplanted  tree  to  be  good?  No;  bM^use  it  does  not  receive  prop^ 
nounshment.  —  You  said  that  a  tree  cannot  be  transplanted  without  injury  to 
the  taproot ;  is  there  a  probability  of  injurine  the  tree  in  any  other  respect  f 
Yes;  great  care  should  be  taken  place  to  the  tree  in  the  same  feUtire  po. 
Cftioa  to  north  and  south  aa  that  in  which  it  originally  stood :  of  this,  Virgil 

'  Bedde,  to  plant  it  as  it  was,  they  mark 

The  heaT*!)'*  four  quarters  on  the  tender  baric, 

And  to  the  north  or  south  restore  the  nde 

Which  at  their  birth  did  heat  or  cold  abide : 

So  strong  is  custom :  such  effects  can  ufie 

Id  tender  souls  ofpliant  pUnts  produce.'        Gaorgie$,  n.  S6S. 
In  what  way  do  ^ou  ascertain  whether  timb^,  dther  standing  or  felled,  hat 
dr^  rot  ?   By  bnnng  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  into  thebeort  of  the  tree: 
this,  however,  to  prevent  injury,  should  be  done  ncnr  the  but  end.  — ffiA!^ 
Hape,  GunmaJter.     0^/brd,  1837," 

Um  of  GarUc.  —  According  to  the  Chinese  physicians,  this  root  pbsseasea 
thelaculty  of  renovating  exhausted  constitutions;  giving  (reah  vigour;  raising 
the  drooping  moral  and  physical  faculties ;  and  restoring  to  health  and  en- 
brmpomt  the  victim  of  debauchery.  It  is  also  said  that  a  bit  of  the  root, 
chewed  by  a  man  running  a  race,  will  prevent  his  competitor  from  getting  the 
start  of  hiin.  It  is  eomewhat  singular  that  the  seme  property  is  attributed  to 
garlic  when  given  to  horses ;  and  the  Hungarian  jockeys  frequently  tic  a  clove 
of  it  to  their  racers'  bits,  when  the  horses  that  run  against  them  fall  back  the 
moment  they  breathe  the  offensive  odour.  It  has  been  proved  that  no  horse 
will  eat  in  a  manger  if  the  mouth  of  any  other  steed  in  the  stable  baa  been 
rubbed  with  the  juice  of  this  plant.  I  had  occasion  to  ascertain  this  bet, 
A  \tone  of  mine  was  in  the  same  stall  with  one  belonging  to  a  brother  officer  t 
mine  fell  away,  and  refused  his  food ;  while  his  companion  throve  uncommonlj 
well.  I  at  last  discovered  that  a  German  groom,  who  had  charge  of  the  pros- 
perous animal,  had  recourse  to  ibia  vile  stratRsem.  It  is  also  supposed  that 
men  who  eat  garlic  knock  up,  upon  a  march,  the  soldiers  who  have  not  made 
use  of  it.  Hence,  in  the  old  regulations  of  the  French  armies,  there  existed 
an  order  to  prohibit  the  use  of  garlic  when  trocms  were  on  a  march."  {^l^U 
Uagen't  Ctmoiitiei  of  Medical  Erperhnce.    Lit.  Gaz.,  Jan.  8S.  ]63T.} 

ifevi  eicuienl  Sea-Weed.  —  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medico-Botanical 
Society,  a  paper  ww  read  h^  Dr.  Bigmond,  respecting  a  new  esculent  sea- 
weed, whi  en  possesses  nutritious  pri^erties  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
Iceluid  moss,  without  any  of  the  bitter  principle  which  renders  that  plant  so 
disagreeable  to  many.  This  fucus,  of  whicn  specimens  have  lately  been 
brought  from  Calcutta,  is  said  to  contain  54  parts  of  starch  in  100,  and  to  ba 
employed  in  large  quantities  by  the  Chinese,  who  form  with  it  an  agreeable 
•nd  refreshing  jelly.  It  is  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ceylon,  and  bai 
been  much  employed  by  the  medical  profusion  in  Calcutta.  The  jelly  is  said 
to  be  quite  equal  to  blanc  manger,  (Hdinb.  ./num.  of  Nat.  Hill.,  Aug.,  1837.) 
Relnining  and  abtorlniig  Heal  in  the  open  Groutid,  —  Gardeners  may  find  it 
desirable  to  bring  forward  a  favourite  plant  in  the  open  border  by  extra  heat  in 
the  soil,  and  by  Mquid  manure;  and  for  this  purpose  the  following  extract  from 
an  excellent  work  (Malliew  on  Kavat  Thnher)  affords  a  useful  hint:  — "  In 
cases  where,  from  die  moistness  and  coldness  of  the  ground  in  early  summer, 
there  was  a  torpor  in  the  action  of  the  roots,  and,  in  coneequence,  the  de» 
relopiiig  leaves  have  withered  up  under  an  arid  atmosphere,  we  have  at- 
temptea  to  stimulate  the  root  to  action  by  the  application  of  warm  water, 
Li  3 
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coTcring  up  the  aurface  or  the  ground  vith  dry  litter,  to  confine  the  heat ;  wtt 
hue  also  endeavoured  to  encouram  the  root  action  by  increasing  the  tem- 
perature of  cold  light-coloured  suila,  by  strewing  snot  on  the  Bur&ce  for  a 
yard  or  two  around  the  plant,  and  by  nearly  coTering  a  like  diatancr  by  pieces 
of  black  trap  rock,  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  in  diamett-r.    The  success  from  the  piecea 


of  trap  appeared  greatest :  they  diminished  ihe  evaporation  frDin  the  ground, 
and  thence  there  is  leaa  lots  of  heat,  and  of  necessary  moisture  i  and,  being  at 
once  very  receptive  of  radiant  caloric,  and  a  good  conductor,  they  quicklj 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  soil  in  the  first  halfoflhe  summer,  when  bodies, 
fi-om  the  increaaing  power  of  the  sun,  are  receiving  much  more  heat  from 
it  than  they  are  giving  out  by  radiation."  {Mailheu/  on  Naval  Timber, 
p,  39.)  Those  who  cannot  command  soot  or  tre|)  rock  may  use  coal  dross, 
or  pieces  of  coal,  laying  them  dose  together  all  round  the  planL  Roses  may 
be  brou^t  earlier  bto  bloom  in  this  way ;  and  we  have  produced  an  eitr»- 
ordioary  rapidity  and  vigour  of  growth  by  the  some  means,  with  the  ad- 
ditioit  of  liquid  manure,  m  the  Siberian  cow  parsnep  (/feracleum  gigant^uro). 
—  CbniJ. 

Pojeeiful  AnUtepHc.  —  ProfesiioT  Hare  of  Philadelphia  has  obtained,  br 
distilling  oil  of  turpentine  with  two  parts  of  alcohol,  and  four  pans  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  liquor  which,  when  saturated  with  ammonia  and  puriRed  by 
a  second  diBtiUation,po««e«e«  annntisepticpowersuperior  to  thut  of  creosote. 
Thus,  one  part  of  m^k,  mixed  with  four  parts  of  a  solution  of  sulphuretted 
oil  of  turpentine  in  water,  was  Bweet  and  pure  alter  the  lapse  of  five  days, 
whilst  another  portiun  of  the  name  milk  turned  sour  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Two  drops  of  tlie  oil  itself,  when  dropped  into  a  quart  of  milk,  prevented 
ita  co^ulHlbn  for  nine  days ;  and,  although  it  did  linslly  curdle,  it  yet  remained 
aweet  at  (he  end  of  a  month.  Two  pieces  of  meat  were  preserved  in  the 
same  manner  for  several  months.  Many  othersubstances  have  been  preaerred 
in  the  same  manner.  {L'E'tAo  du  Motide  Savant,  Aug,  30.  183T.) 


Aht,  II.    foreign  Notice*. 
FRANCE. 


lunorBUXirr  of  Agnculture.  —  A  sum  of  500,000  francs  is  about  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  for  the  advance 
ment  of  agriculture,  in  1838.  This  amount,  which  is  the  largest  that  has  ever 
been  allowed,  is  another  proof  of  the  interest  which  is  every  day  attached  to 
the  progress  of  this  art.  {L'Echo  du  Monde  Savant,  Aug.  IS.  1837.) 

Semarkabte  Oak  and  Brech, — At  Cambaniere,  in  the  Forest  of  Hautanibout, 
Black  Mountain,  there  is  a  tree  presenting  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon. 
An  oak  and  a  brach  have  grown  so  clo«e  together,  that  thdr  trunks  appear  as 
one;  and  the  head  is  composed  of  branches,  some  having  the  foliage  of  the 
oak,  and  others  that  of  the  beech.  (Ibid) 

Bo&tB^Uer,  DSparlemenl  du  Haut  Rim,  Sept.  30.  1837.  —  1  send  you  our 
priced  Catalogue  of  hardy  Treei  and  Skruht  for  inst-rtion  in  your  Arboretum 
Sritanmcam,  on  the  terms  proposed  on  the  wrapper  of  the  Number  of  that 
work,  and  of  the  Gardeneri'  Magaane  for  November,  1836 ;  but  I  wish  you 
state  to  your  readers  that  this  catalogue  does  not  contain  the  whole  of  our 
collection,  but  onksuch  plants  as  we  have  prop^ated  in  quantities.  We  have 
a  great  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  which  we  have  only  a  few  plants, 
and  some  of  which  we  iiave  only  one  plant;  but  of  al'  ■■----         -'--''■--- 


plants  for  sale  in  a  year  or  two.     You  ask  the  extent  ot  our  nurserv,  i 
contains  135  acres  (50  hectares);  and  we  employ,  on  an  average  tnrougnout 
the  year,  150  men.  We  have  above  100  laahes  of  green-house,  besides  several 


d  feet  of  pits  in  frames,  all  used  in  propagation.  Among  our  n 
articles,  is  a  seedling  Jlhodod^ndron  arboreum,  a  hybrid  between  that  plaot 
and  Azilea  fndica  ilba.  It  has  not  yet  dowered,  but  we  have  great  exoect- 
Btions  from  it.  Its  leares  are  very  remarkable,  and  I  hope  its  flowera  wilt  oof 
be  less  so. —  Napoierm  Bamtann. 
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GERMANY. 

Botanic  Garden,  Berlin.  Sept.  27.  \S37.  —  Among  the  hardy  trees  and 
shnibs  received  here  witliin  the  last  Tew  years  are,  A'iniis  subcorddta,  bor- 
tAta;  P6piiluilaun(iMa;  Qu^rcus  Th<5masi,  brucia ;  Pinas  briitia;  j^'cerneopo- 
litiinum,  Lonfcera  Ledebouriaiui,  Prilnus  JUaraitino,  C6ryluB  mongdlicn, 
Pterocirpa  caucfisica,  A'ccr  ibericum,  and  others. 

The  dimensions  of  the  paliti-house  in  the  Island  of  Peacocks  are,  length, 
llOft.;  height,  42ft.;  and  width  4-0  ft. 

M.  Lenne  has  purchased  part  of  M.  Pannenticr'a  collection  of  palms  at 
En^ein  for  2*,000  Irancs.  The  Theophrdsta  Jussiei'ii  flowered  at  the  Islaod 
of  Peacocks,  I  believe  for  the  Grst  time  in  Ocrmiuiv.  The  plant  was  alio 
bought  of  M.  Pumentier.  —  E.  Olio. 

FrankfoTi,  Aug.  81,  1837.  —  Our  flower  show,  in  May  last,  was  »plendid. 
There  were  enonnoi:s  plants  of  ifhodod^nilron  arbdrcutn  h^bridum,  and 
AziLlea  tndica,  in  great  varieties.  We  had  there,  also,  an  extremely  fine 
Telopea  specioslssiina  in  flower,  which  has  now  set  three  beautiful  end  perfect 
fruits,  the  first  in  Europe  I  have  heard  of.  The  plant  is  in  a  most  vigorous 
state,  the  leading  branch  having  shot  u^  more  than  9  ft.  since  June,  and  beins 
tiearly  half  an  inch  thick.  It  promises  to  flower  again  next  year.  —  J. 
Rinx,jun. 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notice/. 
ENGLAND. 

A  ZoOLoaiCAL  and  Botanical  Garden  is  about  to  be  established  at  Leeds, 
SO  acres  of  ground  being  already  purchased  for  that  purpose.  We  are  happy  to 
see  such  a  spirited  example,  which  we  hope  will  be  followed  by  degrees  till 
every  town,  and  even  village,  in  the  kingdom  has  a  public  garden  or  promenade 
of  some  sort.  —  Cond. 

A  propoied  Botanic  Garden  at  Neuicaitle  on  Tt/ae.  —  My  object  in  writing 
to  you  at  present  is,  to  say  that  a  course  of  lectures,  recently  delivered  at  the 
Philosophical  Institution  of  this  town  by  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker  of 
Glasgow,  bus  given  rise  to,  or  rather  has  rcTiewed,  a  strong  feeling  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  Botanic  Garden.  It  is  thought  that  7,  B,  or  9  acres  might 
be  had  within  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  half  from  the  town,  on  moderate  terms,  pro- 
bably for  1000/.  or  1500'.  The  circumstance  of  the  cost  of  some  botanic 
gardens  which  have  been  established  having  amounted  to  10,000'.  or  18,000/. 
almost  deters  us  from  the  project,  as  beyond  our  reach,  as  we  have  many  other 
public  institutions  already  in  the  field.  Now,  I  would  take  it  as  a  very  par- 
ticular favour  if  ^ou  could  form  a  toi^  idea  of  what  sum  you  think  would  be 
a  reasonable  minimum,  in  order  to  invite  public  attention  ;  that  is  to  say,  over 
and  above  the  purchase  of  the  ground,  what  extent  in  acres,  and  what  pro- 
bable cost  of  erections,  planting,  Kc,  would  be  likely  to  afford  suf&deDt  ioterest 
for  a  Botanic  Garden  (zoology,  at  present,  I  fear  we  dare  not  attempt).  Of 
course,  much  depends  on  soil,  situation,  and  formation  ;  but,  if  a  spot  which 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  saw  and  npproved  of  is  adopted,  nature  has  done  so  much, 
that  art  can  easily  be  superaidded.  It  is  a  dean,  or  glen,  one  mite  and  a  half 
distant  from  Newcastle ;  a  line  kaugh,  or  flat  alluvial  soil,  with  a  rocky  stream, 
a  mill,  and  hanging  banks  of  magnificent  foliage  with  a  table-land  above.  If  the 
design  ^es  on,  I  hope  to  hare  the  pleasure  of  sendi.ig  you  a  plan  and  sectioD 
of  the  site.  In  the  mean  time,  the  favourof  a  few  lines  from  you  may  probably 
be  of  great  use  in  promoting  the  scheme,  though  1  know  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  trespass  on  your  time.  —  T.  S.     NcuicoMtle  on  Tyne,  September  25.  1337. 

To  the  above  letter  the  following  answer  was  returned ;  —  "  I  am  delighted 
to  find,  by  your  letter  of  the  26th  inst.,  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  Botanic  Garden  at  Newcastle;  and  I  most  sincerely 
b<^  that  this  feeling  may  be  speedily  realised.    With  respect  to  the  coat,  a 
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great  part  o(  the  aum  eipeDcIed  in  tbe  cue  of  lucb  nrdeiu  M  Lir«r|mol  and 
Manchetter  wm  ecnployed  in  building  boundary  walia  and  conUrucdag  bot- 
houies.  Where  economy  ia  an  object,  1  would  recommend  a  douMe  nedn 
iuBtead  of  a  wall ;  en  outer  hedge  at  thom,  and  an  inner  one  of  hoUv,  the 
ground  being  thoroughly  trenched  and  uianured  to  the  depth  of  6  ft.     U  tbi* 


e  done,  and  thorn  plants  employed  with  atema  as  (hick  as  a  man'a  thumlv 
down  to  the  ground  the  second  year  (not  the  fimt,  b«  i«  uvually  done),  « 
:e  would  be  produced  in  4'  or  5  years,  and  which  in  7  ^ ears  would  be  alto- 


T  impenetrable  to  man,  or  to  any  deacription  of  anunaL 
^e,  while  the  hedge  was  advancing,  the  interitn'ofthesarden  could  be  drained, 
laid  out,  thoroughly  trenched,  and  manured,  and  all  the  treea  and  shruba  ra- 
quired,  planted.  If  thit  were  properly  done,  you  would  have  a  mott  intereatii^ 
oniamtntal,  and  useful  garden,  even  without  hot-houaea ;  but  it  should  be  Iwa 
out  in  Buch  a  manner  aa  to  provide  a  place  for  hothouses,  which  might  ba 
erected  at  any  time  that  the  state  of  the  funds  may  render  it  convenienL  A* 
both  coal  andgUasare  cheap  at  Newcastle,  you  might,  at  some  future  time,  coT<r 
■a  acre  of  ground  with  a  glass  roof,  niiaed  on  pillarj  of  such  a  height  as  to 
admit  of  growing  under  it  the  trees  of  tropical  climates,  to  such  aaiie  aa  would 
give  some  idea  of  the  dunensions  and  appearance  they  attain  in  tiieir  native 
countries.  This,  I  [hink,would  be  much  better  than  growing  tbouaandii  of  planU 
in  small  pots,  which  you  could  have  nurserymen  to  do.  It  woold,  betidea,  give 
your  hot-hou»ea  a  character  of  originality.  I  would  not  recominend  uniting  ■ 
Zoological  with  a  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Qerden ;  and  I  would  rather  con- 
fine the  latter,  in  the  first  instance,  to  such  plants  and  trees,  useful  and  orni^ 
mental,  as  are  quite  hardy,  leaving  the  curious  and  the  tender  plants  for  future 
introduction.  You  should  have  a  complete  collection  of  hardy  fruit  treea ; 
another  of  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  one  of  hardy  herbaceoua 
plants;  besides  which,  you  should  grow  tpecimens  of  ell  the  planta  need  in 
jBritish  agriculture,  and  the  hardy  plants  used  in  the  arts  anti  manulKturM, 
niedicine,&c.  All  this  you  might  do,  to  a  very  greet  extent,  without  anyhot- 
houses  whatever ;  and  at  an  expense  which,  I  should  think,  would  not  amount 
to  lOOO/.aycar.  Thefirst coetofdraininf,layingout,trenching,encloMng,&Cq 
you  could  ascertain  to  a  certainty  from  any  local  gardener  or  nuraeiyman. 

"  If  you  can  lay  your  hands  on  the  Gardmcr'i  Atagaane,  Vol.  Vlll.,  for 
1638,  and  turn  to  p.  410.,  you  will  there  find  a  plan  for  the  Binnm^am 
Botanic  Garden  ;  and,  if  you  have  leisure  to  peruse  the  article,  it  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  what  may  be  accomplished  both  with  and  without  bot-houaes. 

"  I  am  sorry  that,  at  the  distance  I  live,  I  can  be  of  no  manner  of  uae  in 
auggesting  ideas  for  laj^ing  out  the  garden,  except  in  a  general  way ;  becaua^ 
wherevet  the  surliice  ia  uneven,  it  is  tdnolutely  necesaary  that  tb«  pcraon 
who  ii  to  make  the  design  should  see  the  ground.  —  L." 

Pinan  ip.  (Seep.  379.)  —  Referring  to  the  paragraph,  p.  379.  of  yourcorr^ 
spondent  Thomaa  Brown,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that,  in  the  spring  of  1633^  aonw 
faorsdieane  were  purchased  in  the  aifjoining  market  town,  and  amoiwat  tbwa 
were  a  few  peas,  of  which  notice  was  not  t^en  i  but,  somehow  or  otner,  tb^ 
got  planted  with  the  beans.  In  the  following  summer,  the  peas  atmctnl  roj 
notice,  and,  upon  examining  them  end  tasting  them,  I  thought  they  wereenen> 
tially  different  from  the  ordinary  field  pea.  They  were  much  larger,  differently 
ahaped,  and  much  sweeter;  and  I  therefore  myself  gsthered  a  few  of  them 
with  the  intention  of  sowing  them  with  the  next  crop  of  beans  to  liimish 
binders  for  die  sheaves  ;  a  prnctice  in  general  use  in  Yorltshire.  The  atolk,  or 
haulm,  of  the  pea  is  from  6  ft.  to  8  it.  long,  very  strong,  and  ttierefora  weU 
calculated  for  a  binder. 

Last  February,  the  boans  were  dibbled  in  the  usual  manner;  and,  just  aa  they 
showed  themselvea  above  ground,  some  peas  were  dibbled  between  the  rows  for 
the  purpose  above  stated.  When  the  beana  were  in  cuttine,  a  woman  wai 
employed  to  draw  out  the  pca-atalks,  atrip  the  pods  olF,  and  lay  tbe  haulna  in 
order  for  binders.  The  peas  were  very  bie,  excdlent  to  eat  as  scalded  pcaa, 
which  you  probably  hare  tatted  and  reluhed ;  thou^  tite  labouren.hcra  would 
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not  touch  them.  The  haulm  was  rery  long  and  strong,  and  all  the  Bheaves 
were  bound  with  it.  Thepncticehef«  is  ^her  to  bnnTwithsoaWfOr  to  take 
three  stalks  of  beans.  In  the  latter  cue,  the  beans  growing  on  diose  stalks 
are  lost  and  waited. 

Now,  Bir,  I  am  readj'  to  futnish  jon  or  Hr.  Brown  widi  a  ipedmen  of  die 
peas  i  and  if,  on  inspection,  they  mpear  to  be  what  he  enquires  after,  I  should 
with  pleasure  send  you  all  I  have ;  keeping  only  a  sufficient  quantity  for  sowing 
next  year. 

I  am  no  farmer  now,  but  I  think  the  pea  would  not  answer  to  cultivate  as  a 
crop;  aa,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  haulm,  I  should  think  it  would  rot, 
and  the  peas  also,  if  it  had  not  some  support  to  raise  it  above  the  ground, 
which,  when  planted  with  the  beans,  my  peas  had|  for  they  laid  hold  of  the 
bean'Stalks,  and  passed  from  one  stalk  to  another,  and  thereby  were  kept  from 
the  eronnd.  —  A  Gentlemaii  reivimg  m  Berkihire.     Aagtitt  21.  1837. 

[We  have  «nce  received  about  a  quart  of  the  peas  referred  to  by  our  corre- 

rident,  and  those  who  wish  to  try  them  may  apply  by  letter,  post  paid,  to 
Charlwood, seedsman, London;  Mr. Lawson,  Edinbur^i  or  M.  Vtlmorin, 
Paris !  to  whom  we  have  sent  equal  portions  of  the  seeds.  —  Cotid.] 

0>wdma  plicala.  —  This  beautJRil  new  shrub,  mentioned  p.  4>5)!.  it,  we  un- 
derstand from  Mr.  Blwr,  extremely  difficult  to  propagate,  and  by  no  means 
likely  to  become  common  for  many  years. 

Agave  maaicantt,  ^^We  understand  that  the  fine  specimen  of  this  msgniGcent 
exotic  in  the  ladies'  flower-garden  at  Clowance,  the  teat  of  Sir  John  Bt.Aubyn, 
Bart.,  is  now  in  a  state  of  blossoming,  and  upwards  of  SOO  of  the  flowera  are 
expanded;  and  eorichlyare  these  blossoms  supplied  with  honey,  that  it  actually 
drops  from  them.  From  the  vast  number  of  flower  buds,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
this  most  curious  and  interesting  flower  will  continue  in  bloom  for  the  space  of 
Ave  or  sis  weeks.  No  fewer  than  1360  pCTsons  have  already  seen  and  admired 
this  most  beautiful  plant,  and  we  have  eveir  reason  to  believe  muiv  hundreds 
more  will  be  added  to  the  number.  (Wetl  Sriion,  October  6.  1837.) 

SCOTLAND. 

A  Gardener'*  Lodge,  in  a  first-rate  place,  in  Scotland,  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  was  more  like  a  school  than  a  lodge.  In  the  evening,  the  young  giu^lenerB 
would  study  (principally  from  books),  by  their  own  exertions,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  trigonometry,  land-surveying,  mapping,  mensuration,  horti- 
culture, botany,  garden  architecture,  and  geography.  ■  It  was  customary  for 
the  head  or  principal  gardener  to  attend  in  the  lodge  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  evening,  to  teach  the  apprentices  and  junior  men.  Thus,  their  time  in  the 
evenings  waa  spent  in  study,  until  they  obtamed  good  situations.  (Shepherfft 
Lcdurei  on  Landtcape -Gardening  m  Atatralia  ;  8vo.    Sydney,  IBSeji 

Heating  by  Hot  Water  at  Altt/re,  near  Forrei,  in  Elginthire.  —  The  Shots 
Iron  Company  are  at  present  fitting  up  four  hot-houses,  each  between  40  ft. 
and  90ft.  Jong,  with  hot-water  apparatus,  for  me;  and  all  my  neighbours  are 
following  my  example.  The  steady  hret,  and  the  cleanliness  and  comfort,  of 
the  hot-water  apparatus  will  induce  many  here  to  erect  hot-houses  who  never 
thought  of  doing  so  before ;  and  wilt  thus  give  a  great  stimulus  to  the  forcing 
and  exotic  departments  of  gardening  in  diis  part  of  the  island.  —  C.  L.  C,  B 
Forrei,  Nov.  12.  1836. 

yem  Seedling  Potalo.  —  Owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop  for 
several  years  past,  it  became  an  object  of  importance  to  try  experiments  with 
the  view  of  restoring  the  constitutional  vigour  of  that  valuable  esculent.  Last 
year,  Mr.  Arthur,  gardener  at  North  Berwick  Lodge,  noticing  a  field  of  thriving 
potatoes,  of  sorts,  in  his  neighbourhood,  bestowed  considerable  pains  in 
crossing  the  strongest  and  most  approved  varieties  in  the  field,  and  afterwards 
carefully  collected  the  seed.  The  seed  thus  collected  was  sown  early  this 
season ;  and  the  plants  produced  were  in  due  season  transferred  to  new  ground, 
on  which  potatoes  had  never  before  been  grown.  The  crop,  which  covers  more 
tluui  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  has  the  most  promising  appearance,  the  stems  being 
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neulj  M  strong  as  the  beet  fields  in  the  neighbourhood,  grown  fhtin  fM«. 
From  the  pretiy  eitcnaiTc  icale  on  which  the  experiment  has  been  made,  uhI 
the  scientific  manner  in  which  it  hu  been  conducted,  it  leenia  well  deaening 
the  aitention  or  the  ^riculturist,  as  a  great  number  of  new  and  impar1«ot 
vsHcties  may  be  obtained,  no  two  Btema  exhibicini;  the  same  chaiacteristica. 
{EdinbttTgh  EBeBitm  Conrmit,  \a%,  17.  iaj7.)  [We  trust  our  correspondent, 
Mr.  Arthur,  will  not  forget  the  rutders  of  the  GardeTier'i  Magaane,  when  be 
has  matured  his  experiments,  and  fised  on  some  varieties  that  he  thinks  d^ 
■ernog  of  general  cultivation.  —  Cand.] 


Art.  IV.    Retrotpeclive  CrilicitM. 

SifESl's  Britidt  Flouxr-Garden,  —  You  have  recorded,  at  p.  431.,  ^u- 
plnui  versicolor  UtuU.,  Bot.  Reg.,  1979.,  from  CBlir6mia,  '1 1831,  a.1  a  new 
apenes.  There  was  a  J^uplnua  versicolor  Suit,  figured  in  the  Briliih  Flouer- 
Garden  for  August,  ISiiB,  n.  s.,  1^.,  said  to  be  introduced  from  Mexico  in 
lH:iB ;  which  is  also  in  your  Horlui  Britannicvi,  p.  446.,  and  also  recorded  in 
the  Gardener'*  Magatine,  Vol.  V,  p.  584.  and  614.  tiweet's  phuit,  I  pr^ 
sume,  has  proved  to  be  identical  with  some  previously  described  spedes,  and 
his  name,  consequently,  abandoned.  What  species  is  it?  If  not  so,  it  mu*t 
have  been  an  oversight  to  apptv  the  same  twice  to  two  ditTerent  species. 
Although  not,  perhaps,  admissible,  1  may  mention  having  seen,  in  another 
work  lately,  under  the  head  of  Floricullural  Notices,  Desmodium  canadenae 
Dec,  stated  to  be  a  newly  introduced  shrub.  Upon  referring  to  your  Horliu 
Britannicvi,  I  find  it  is  perennial,  and  was  introduced  in  IC40.  The  plant  has 
lone  been  cultivated  in  gardens  as  J/ed^sarum  canad^nse  L,  In  another  work 
of  this  month,  I  see  that  Messrs,  Rollison  of  Tooting  have  CephalKnthus 
occidentile  flowering  in  the  stove.  In  your  Ilorhu  Brilannicui,  it  ia  marked 
as  a  hardy  shrub,  and  I  believe  you  are  correct;  at  least,  I  have  never  seen  it 
treated  otherwise.  In  the  work  first  alluded  to,  there  is  a  notice  of  a  new 
orchideous  plant  having  flowered,  which  is  called  Milt6nia  specciibiiis ;  but  it 
does  not  stale  that  the  same  plant  had  been  previously  figured  and  described 
for  Macrochilus  Fry^nui.  These  are  errors  which  do  not  affect  you,  not 
being  in  any  of  your  works;  but  they  certainly  lead  to  confusion,  and  ought 
to  be  corrected.  —  E.  B.     Sept.  5.  1 837. 

T/iuJa  articuliila,  —  The  following  has  been  sent  us  bv  a  correspondent :  — 
"  Amongst  the  extracts  we  have  made  at  various  tunes  from  the  work  of 
Captaiu  Cook  in  Spain,  we  have  omitted  to  mention  the  intereiiting  facts 
brought  to  light  by  aim  respecting  the  woodwork  of  the  celebrated  mosque, 
now  tlie  cathedral  of  Cordova.  This  edifice,  the  most  considerable  ever 
erected  by  the  Mahommcdans,  was  built  in  the  ninth  century ;  and,  being 
intended  to  represent  Mecca  in  the  western  portion  of  their  dominions,  no 
pains  or  expense  were  spared  to  render  it  worthy  the  rank  it  was  designed 
to  hold.  On  examining  the  roof,  it  was  found  that  the  parts  of  the  original 
woodwork  to  which  the  water  had  not  penetrated  (a  casualty  t3  which  the 
mode  of  construction  made  it  too  liable)  were  perfectly  preserved,  the 
carving  with  which  they  had  been  ornamented  remaining  uninjured.  It  was 
naturiilly  an  object  of  interest  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  species  of  tree 
which  produced  timber  with  such  remariiablc  properties  of  durabihty.  The 
only  information  to  be  obtained  on  the  spot  was  the  common  report,  which 
has  been  copied  from  book  to  book,  that  it  was  the  produce  of  the  tarcb, 
and  that  forests  of  this  tree  formerly  existed  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
only  foundation  ibr  this  idle  story  is  the  resemblance  of  the  Spanish  word 
alerce  to  the  Latin  larix,  from  which  we  derive  the  English  larch.  Not  a 
fihadow  of  proof,  or  even  a  rational  ground  for  conjecture,  can  be  adduced, 
that  this  tree  ever  existed  in  any  part  of  Spain,  mucli  lens  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cordova,  the  locality  of  which  is  in  every  respect  singularly  unsuited  to  it. 
After  carefully  examining  the  wood  in  question,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of 
the  dhambra,  the  alcazo,  or  royal  palace  of  Seville,  and  other  remains  of  the 
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Moors  in  Aniialti«Ui,the  roofs  of  which  Breof  thaPinuBPinee,  or  stone  pme, 
jOdcc  exteniivelj  grown  in  Andalusia,  the  author  caine  to  the  concliwion  thu 
the  origin  of  the  timber  of  the  mosqiie  must  be  sou^t  elsewhere,  and  [hat  it 
was  not  of  any  Spanish,  or  even  European,  tree. 

"  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  subject  had  been  undergoing  investigation 
about  the  aBine  time  in  Atrica  itself.  Mi.  Drummond  Hay,  the  British 
Consul  at  Tangiers,  had,  by  tracing  the  Arabic  etymology  of  the  word  alerce, 
by  availing  himaelf,  we  helieve,  of  the  extensive  botanical  researches  of  the 
late  M.  Scbawboe,  the  Danish  consul  in  Morocco,  and  by  collating  the 
accounts  of  the  resident  Moors,  made  out  that  the  alerce,  was  the  Tliiija 
articulitta,  a  tree  which  grows  on  the  Atlas  in  the  vicinity  Tangiers.  In 
corroboration  of  his  views,  a  plant  of  the  timber  in  question  was  transmitted  to 
London.  This  plant,  which  is  still  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Societv 
in  Regent  Street,  is  20  in.  in  diameter  ;  and  we  are  authorised  by  Captain  Cook 
to  say,  that  it  not  only  agrees  with  the  parts  of  the  timber  of  the  mosque  at 
Cordova,  which  he  examined,  but  tnat  he  is  perfectly  Hadshed  of  the 
identity.  It  is  highly  balsamic  and  odoriferous ;  the  resin,  no  doubt,  pre- 
venting the  ravages  of  insects,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  air.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  sandarac  of  the  Orientals,  and  that  this 
species  was  employed,  where  it  could  be  procured,  in  the  construction  of  their 
religious  edifices. 

"  Our  chief  reason  for  giving  a  notice  of  this  interesting  and  remarkable 
tree  is  the  hope  that,  by  the  assistance  of  our  friends  or  correspondents, 
we  may  be  enabled,  by  seeds  or  by  plants,  to  sec  ils  addition  to  the  British 
arboretum.  We  know  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  species,  which 
bdongs  to  the  Conifers,  and  is  nearly  altied  to  the  Italian  cypress,  and  the 
juniper  of  the  south  of  Europe,  should  not  be  as  hardy  as  its  congeners, 
which  are  natives  of  similar  latitudes,  end  which  grow  as  well  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  England  as  in  the  south  of  Europe.  We  are  ardently 
desirous  of  its  introduction,  not  only  from  its  historical  interest,  but  from  its 
value  in  an  economical  point  of  view." 

Jatmrmm  odoratitnBUim  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1253.  —  I^e  gelsomlno  di  Ooa, 
called  in  your  Arborelvm  Brilanmntm  by  the  scientific  name  of  Jasminum 
odoratlssimum,  is  the  J.  SiirAac  var.  trifoh^tum  of  your  Encyctopadia  of 
PlanU.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo  HI.,  in  1G89,  sent  For  ten  or 
twelve  boxes  of  this  plant  from  Ooa;  and  amongst  them  were  found  the  two 
varieties  of  mugherino,  one  of  which  bas  a  senii~double  (lower,  and  ihe  other 
a  double  flower.  The  mugberino  with  a  simple  flower,  called  the  gelsomioa 
del  Gim£,  and,  by  the  Oenoese,  gemetta,  was  the  first  known.  Both  the  first 
and  the  second  varieties  are  described  by  Tilli  in  the  Orto  Piiano  ;  the  first  (in 
p.  67.  t.  31.),  "  Jas minium  aive  Sambac  Arabum,  folio  accuminsto,  flore 
Btellato,  majore,  albo,  odoratissimo,  vulgo  mugherino;"  the  second  (p.  87. 
t.  30.),  "Jasminium  Indicum  Mali  aurantis  foTiis,  flore  albo  pleno,  amplis- 
simo."  The  second  variety  is  called,  by  Zuccagni,  Mogorium  goa^nse,  end 
vulgarly  mugherino  di  Gob,  mugherino  di  Castello,  mugherino  doppio.  The 
latter  is  the  variety  of  Sambac,  which  Cosmo  III.  wished  to  retain  solely  in 
the  garden  of  the  royal  villa  Castello ;  and,  in  fact,  this  plant  of  royal  privacy 
was  Kept  in  custody  with  great  care  for  more  than  a  century;  but  the  great 
Duke  Leopold,  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  predecessor,  not  only  ordered 
that  it  should  be  propagated  in  all  the  royal  villas,  but  that  it  should  be 
distributed  amongst  amateurs  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  countries;  and, 
thanks  to  such  provident  liberality,  the  species  is  preserved  in  Europe.  Had 
not  this  been  the  case,  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  a  shrub  which  is  the 
ornament  of  the  green-house,  and  which,  during  the  time  of  its  flowering,  is 
celebrated  for  its  exquisite  fragrance;  as,  in  17S1,  from  some  unfortunate 
effect  of  malaria,  all  the  plants  of  it  in  Tuscany  died,  and  that  which  was 
brought  from  Haarlem  also;  and  the  former  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Nyc&ithea  pulch^rrima,  or  the  fameux  jasmin  du  Grand  Due  de  Toscane. 
(Vide  Zncc.  Cent.,  i.) 
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From  thu  jou  will  lee,  tbnt  the  Bnecdote  700  bwe  taken  from  the  Airtt 
Mfltt  cf  FlmetTt  u  bo  ingenioua  iDvention  to  Kccount  Tor  the  cnttoni  of  om^ 
Bienting  the  head  of  the  bride  on  the  daj  of  her  mwriage.  But  mirfa  cwlter 
than  1689  (the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  mugherino  di  Qoa),  the 
people  in  the  aouth  of  Italj  had  a  custom  of  ornamenting  ttic  head  of  the 
affianced  bride,  when  ahe  af^rocched  the  altar  to  hare  the  mwrii^  cwcwony 
PM^briDed,  with  the  jainrin,  to  show  her  fauaband  that  ihe  wat  a*  pure  and 
fragrant  u  thii  flower.  I  tuspect  that  this  nutom  hat  been  tranamitted  from 
the  Eait ;  and  Moore,  whom  you  quote,  I  see  ii  of  my  opmicm. 

Catilpa  aynagKfdHa.  —  Bpoldpg  of  this  tree,  you  have  not  mentioned. 


among  its  tiset,  that  the  Japanese,  according  to  Knmpfer  and  llinBberg,  give 
a  decoction  of  the  pods  to  aathmatic  pertont,  and  apply  the  learea  to  3itj 
'  n  the  limbs.     With  ue,  particularlj  among  female  doctors,  a  decoctkm 


of  the  podt  ia  ordered  ai  the  onlj  remedy  for  curing  the  humid  aathma  (a« 
umida),  and  also  for  catarrhal  coughs. 

As  I  wish  to  tiv  the  cultiTation  of  C%nium  Arraeaeka,  I  shall  feel  iimdi 
obliged  if  ;ou  wQI  twre  the  goodoeu  (if  it  is  not  rery  inconvenient  to  jou) 
to  try  to  get  me  ten  or  twebe  of  the  seeds.  —  O.Mmalti.  Moiaa,  Sept.,  1987. 

[We  are  not  aware  of  there  being  any  seeds  of  this  plant  b  Britain ;  thoo^ 
we  understand  there  are  IiTing  plants  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  If  we 
bad  either  seed*  or  plants,  there  is  no  correspondent  that  we  would  be  mora 
bl^ipy  to  send  stwie  to  than  our  friend  Kgnor  Manetti.  —  CmuL] 


Aax.  V.     Queritt  and  Anmert. 

IifsscTS  hipaioiu  to  Pear  Treei.  —  Many  of  the  pear  and  apple  tree*  here 
yearly  sustain  great  iiyury  from  a  cause  which,  until  lately,  I  wat  unable  to 
penetrate ;  but,  on  looking  orer  a  lately  published  part  of  the  Hartictdhaul 
Jhnuactioiu  ([wt  it.  toI  n.),  I  found  the  ir^ury  and  tta  cause  accurately  do- 
tcHbed  by  Mr.  Knight,  who  also  states  what  he  found  to  be  sn  efffectual  remedy. 
I  refer  you  to  that  work  for  an  account  of  the  intect,  and  the  manner  in  which 
h  damages  the  leaves ;  and,  in  case  it  is  not  known  in  your  Ticinity,  I  have  en* 
dosed  in  the  box  a  few  of  the  damaged  leaves  for  your  mtpection ;  but  1  be- 
lieve all  the  lanre  have  etcaped, 

I  found  the  nrath  upon  the  trees  exactly  aa  described  by  Mr.  Knieht ;  and, 
by  way  of  experiment,  I  procured  an  enginefiil  of  soapsuds  fVom  the  waah- 
house,  with  which  I  well  sprinkled  one  peer  tree  (a  York  ber^amot);  and  I 
now  6nd  that  tree  very  nearly  free  from  the  disease,  while  its  neighbours  on 
>both  aides  f  of  different  aortal  have  more  than  half  tiie  surface  of  many  of  thrir 
leaves  totally  destroyed.  Whether  my  application  drove  away  the  insects,  or 
whether  they  prefer  other  sorts  of  peart  to  the  York  bergamot,  I  am  unable 
to  determine ;  hut  I  believe  the  former  to  be  the  case,  soapauds  bang  de- 
structive to  some  other  kinds  of  insects.  I  have  cleared  bxlly  tnfetted  plun 
trees  from  aphides  by  two  washings  with  that  liquid. — J.  B.  Wfdtmg.  KipRn, 
Cailericft,  Aug.  13.  1837. 

It  does  not  appear  quite  clear,  from  the  above  c 


period  the  application  or  the  soapandawaa  made.     I  should  think,  as  thelarvte 
■'■  ■  I  the  leaf,  no  application  whilst  in  that  state  could  effbct  "■" —      """ " 
ay,  pertisps,  be  deterred  from  laving  their  eggs 

„ an  apphcation;  but  1  should  thinlt  tobacco-water,  or  eat-tai 

watN  would  be  more  diaa«reeable  to  the  moth  than  aoapauds. — J.  0.  tV. 


"The  moth,  which  is  the  "tinea  Clerckclla  of  Linnsns,  appears  in  the  end 
of  May  and  the  be^nning  of  June ;  and  it  is  resdily  distinguished  by  the  aiU 
yery  whiteneaa  of  its  wings,  which  are  tipt  lightly  with  brown,  and  by  its  small 
aize,  its  length  scarcely  exceeding  a  aingle  line.  It  is  an  extremely  pretty 
little  inaect,  and  possesses  ao  much  activity,  that  it  is  difUcult  to  obtain  a  living 
spentuen  of  it.  It  probably  deposits  its  eggs,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  its 
spawn,  upon  the  under  suHkcea  of  the  leaves;  and  the  larvae,  having  thero 
penetrated  through  the  epidermtt,  feed  upon  the  intenisl  parendiyiiiatoaa 
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BBtter  of  tbe  le^.  Browo  aDd  lileleu  dreular  spots  in  conuoucnca  appnr 
upon  the  leaves,  such  m  an  exceu  of  beat  would  occasion ;  end  1  have  known 
seceral  gardcnen  who  lure  auppoBcd  it  to  be  caused  bj  ooltir  action.  These 
lifeleat  spots  enclose  tbe  Isttk  of  the  moth  above  mentioned,  which  do  not 
exceed  a  line  in  length.  Whenever  the  leaves  of  a  pear  tree  coDtaln  many  of 
tbeae,  the  fruit  does  not  acquire  nearly  its  oatural  siie,  and  it  ripens  without 
Mquiiing  uthef  sweetness  or  flavour.  This  insect  is  an  old  inhobitent  of  our 
OBraens :  I  Bnt  observed  it  half  a  century  ago,  but  it  appears  latterly  to  have 
become  much  more  abundant.  It  greatly  prefers  some  varieties  of  pews  to 
others ;  tbe  ChaumiKitelle  appears,  amon^  the  varieties  in  my  garden,  its 
ftfourite,  and  the  ^out  moreeau  diat  which  it  likes  least.  The  moth  is,  I 
believe^  but  little  known  i  for  Mr.  Curtis,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me  ibt 
■araa  of  it,  did  not  possess  a  specimen  till  be  received  one  from  me.  My  pear 
trees  bad  sustained,  during  manv  successive  years,  so  much  injur;  from  the 
d^redation  of  this  insect,  and  tneir  fruit  had  in  consequence  become  so  6e- 
lecdve  in  treshness  and  Savour,  that  I  resolved  to  uproot  the  whole  of  them, 
if  I  failed  to  succeed  in  destroying  or  driving  away  the  insects ;  but  in  the  last 
sunvner  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  perfect  success  in  driving  them  ewsj 
by  the  means  which  I  proceed  to  describe. 

"  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  blossom  buds  of  my  pear  trees 
were  about  the  size  of  large  peas,  water,  which  held  in  suspension  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  flower  of  sulpDur  and  soot,  in  about  equal  portions,  was  thrown 
by  an  engine  over  the  pears  trees  and  the  surface  of  the  wall  to  which  they 
were  trained.  I  a|^liea  this  mixture  because  1  had  observed,  as  I  have  stated 
in  a  fbrmw  conmunica^n,  that  it  had  apparently  prevented  the  appearance 
of  blistered  leave*  upon  my  peach  and  Dectarine  trees,  though  by  what  mode 
of  operadoD  I  was  then,  as  I  still  am,  wholly  at  a  loss  to  coqjecture;  but 
•ince  the  first  application  of  it,  I  have  not  seen  a  single  blistered  leaf  upon 
any  tree  to  whicn  it  was  applied.  I,  of  course,  distinguish  blistered  leaves 
from  such  as  have  been  made  to  contract  by  die  bite  of  the  aphis. 

"  The  moths  af^iearcd  as  ^undant  as  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  I  then 
caused  my  trees  to  be  washed  once  in  ev^  week  during  a  month,  oiler  I 
witnessed  the  first  appearance  of  the  moth,  with  a  weak  inlusion  of  tobacco  in 
water :  this  mode  of  treatment  proved  successful,  and  the  foliage  of  my  pear 
trees,  and  some  plum  trees  contiguous,  escaped  all  injury.  The  moths  were, 
however,  only  dnven  away;  for  the  leaves  of  two  pear  trees  which  grew  at 
some  distance  were  almost  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  foliage  of  the  medlar  and 
cherry  trees  in  the  vicinity  sustained  a  good  deal  of  injury  from  them.  Nearly 
all  the  leaves  which  contuned  any  of  the  larve  were  collected  and  burned, 
and  comparativdy  very  few  of  the  larvie  escaped;  and  I  do  not  at  all  doubt 
but  that,  by  adopting  the  same  measures  next  year,  I  shall  succeed  in  securing 
my  pears  m>m  future  it\jur^. 

"  There  ia  anothtt  qtecieB  of  insect  which  frequently  injures  the  pear  tre^ 
whose  depredations  are  less  visible,  and  consequently  less  known  to  gardeners. 
It  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  an  aphis,  and  is  found  dispersed  over  the 
under  sur&ce  of  the  leaves  whilst  young,  and  is  always  immersed  in  a  globule 
of  honey.  In  their  more  mature  state,  these  insects  are  found  congregated 
round  the  base  of  the  buds,  particularly  those  which  are  calculated  to  form 
blossom  buds.  In  this,  as  in  their  first  situation,  they  emit  much  honey,  and 
the  transmutation  of  the  leaf  bud  into  a  blossom  bud  is  prevented.  A  large 
number  of  humble  bees  and  wasps  are  always  attracted  by  the  honey  ejecCod 
by  this  insect,  which  will  never  tail  to  indicate  its  presence  to  the  gardener. 
It  is  in  siie  a  little  less  than  the  black  aphis  usually  seen  uoon  the  cherry  tree ; 
and  its  colour,  when  it  is  young,  is  a  dull  green,  with  dotted  lines  of  pale 
brown;  and  in  its  mature  state  its  colour  la  dark  t^own,  with  transverse 
Stripes  of  green  across  its  back.  The  colour  of  the  male,  which  is  winged,  is 
neariy  black,  ext^t  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  a  dull  flame~ 
colour.  It  is  (as  Mr.  Curtis  informs  me),  the  Psylla  Pyri  of  LinnKus.  I 
noticed  it  in  the  garden  here  about  forty  years  ago,  iriien  it  rendered  alt  the 
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crop  of  pears  p^feclly  warthlcsa.  I  have  nibsetfuently  pointed  it  out  to 
gsnleneri  in  other  situations ;  and  I  suspect  that  it  often  exists  unnoticed, 
and  peatly  injure)  the  quaJity  of  the  pear.  1  washed  my  pear  trees  with  an 
inrusion  of  tobacco  in  the  sprtng,  which  appeared  to  have  destroyed  the  Tn< 
Kcis,  but  tliey  appeared  again  in  great  numbers,  and  the  fivqueat  use  of  the  • 
engine  did  not  prevent  their  doing  considerable  injury.  Not  impropably  an 
infusion  of  the  green  leaves  of  eilher  the  Nicotiana  tahacum,  or  N.  rustic*, 
which  might  ba*e  been  obtained  at  a  very  small  expense,  would  have  d»- 
Mroyed  or  driven  them  off;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  try  it."  {Horl. 
Traiu.,  8d  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  107.) 

TVx-n  at  Fawteu  Hall.  —  Have  you  hod  any  account  of  the  trees  at  Fawley 
Hall,  wllicb,  I  understand,  are  almost  equal  to  those  at  Btudtey,  of  which  you 
have  given  such  beautiful  portraits  in  the  ArhoTetum  f  —  T.  B.  S.  Liixrpool, 
Sept.  I.  1S3T.  [We  have  not,  and  should  feel  extremely  obliged  to  any  reada 
who  will  procure  it  for  us.  —  Cond.] 

Wateritig  Vegelablei  taUA  a  Solution  of  Soda.  —  A  solution  of  (oda  has  beeu 
■ppUed  with  great  success  to  the  watering  of  v^etablea.  The  diSbrence  be- 
tween vegetables  so  treated,  and  those  watered  in  the  uskuJ  way,  is  vety  coa- 
apicuous.  Vegetable  marrow  in  common  mould,  when  this  process  has  been 
applied,  has  been  found  to  surpass  plants  grown  in  a  bed  of  dung.  The 
proportion  of  soda  used  is  1  lb.  to  14  gallons  of  water.  (Mom.  Chron., 
S^t  SO  )  [We  should  be  glad  to  have  some  authenticated  particulars  on 
thu  sut^ect.  —  Cond.^ 

tiiigi  on  Vine  Lieaoei.  —  A  correspondent  having  brought  us  some  vine 
leaves  from  a  vinery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ctuuberwell,  the  under  sides  of 
which  were  covered,  more  or  less,  with  a  yellow  fungus,  we  sent  some  of  them 
to  Hr.  8owerby,wha,  in  answer  to  our  request  that  De  would  let  us  know  the 
name,  says,  "  The  production  upon  the  leaves  of  the  vine  (which  is  by  far 
too  comaxm)  belongs  to  the  genus  of  J''ungi  Brin^um  of  Oreville ;  but  I  do 
not  know  what  specific  name  it  has,  unless  it  be  the  E.  eltia,  which  is  verjr 
probable.  It  hax  been  by  some  thought  to  be  cauaed  by  wounds  inflicted  by 
■ome  minute  insect  or  mile;  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  has  been  omitted 
by  Berlfeley,  in  Hooker's  EngHih  Flora.  It  is  most  probably  a  diseased  state 
ti  the  cellular  tissue,  producing  hair  similar  to  that  in  the  Plica  poldnica,"  — 
J.  n.  C.  Somrrbg.    Camden  Town,  Aug.  1837. 
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Septembeb  5.  1A3T. —  Paperi  read.  On  the  ChimonSnthus  frdfrrans,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  BielHeld.  On  the  Vegetation  of  Seeds  after  boiling,  by  W.  Wells,  Esq. 

ExIubUed.  Bolmcr  Washington  plum,  from  Mr.  William  Blake,  gardener 
to  George  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Hammersmith ;  imported  by  Mr.  Bt^e.  Two 
melons  grown  in  the  open  tar,  from  John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston. 
Maltese  melon,  weighing  lOlb.  lOoz.,  from  Mrs.  Nichols  of  Chancellors,  Ham- 
mersmith. BlackHambuT^  and  muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes,  and  twelve  varieties 
of  dahlias,  from  Mr.  Patrick  Planagan,  F  H.8.  Peaches  from  T.  A.  Kni^t, 
Esq.,  President.  Two  plants  of  a  new  barley,  from  Mr.  John  A.  Henderson, 
F.H.8.  Onctdium  Baueri,  ^m  Mr.  Dunsford,  gardener  to  Baron  Dinudale. 
lUcheti  falcata,  heartsease,  and  dahlias,  from  Mr.  Lane  of  Berkhampstead.  A 
collection  ofpassifloras,  dianthus,  SolAnum  campanul^tum,  Ij^chnis  Bunge^nu, 
Lophosp^rmum  sc^ndena,  and  Veronica  corymbosa,  from  Mrs.  Marryat^ 
F.H.8.  Seedling  dahlia  (Croydon  rival),  from  Mr.  Hendrey  of  Croydon. 
Dianthus  Flacheri,  .Ifglva  chrcsia,  Luptnus  sp.,  and  Trttoma  m^a,  from 
Mrs.  Marryatt,  F.H.S.  Figs,  grown  on  an  eastern  wall  in  the  open  air,  frotn 
Messrs.  CoUy  and  Hill  of  rfunmeramitb.  Three  drawings  of  orchideous 
plants,  from  Mrs.  Withers  of  16.  Urove  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood  Road. 
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Seedling  dahlias  (AnseU's  unique),  from  Hr.  Thomas  Anaell,  Camden 
Nursery,  Camden  Town.  Seedling  and  Cannon  Hall  muscat  grapes,  from 
Mr.  Robert  Buck,  F.H.S.,  of  Blackbeaih.  Newly  invented  ariificial  stone 
flower-pota,  by  Mr.  J.  Stiff  of  46.  Begent  Street,  Lambeth  Walk.  Dabllaa, 
.  bota  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  of  Paddinglon.  Seedling  dahlias,  from  R.  W.  Eyles, 
Esq.,  ot'Brickwood  House,  Croydon.  Fuchaia  fulgens,  from  Mr.  John  Lee, 
F.H.S.  A  collection  of  dahliai,  and  a  collection  of  plants,  from  the  Honi 
W.  F.  Strangways. 

Pnm  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Epid^ndrum  cili^re,  Combrctum  purpu- 
reum.  Lobelia  glegans, /"hldx  Drunim6ndi,  C'canothusazilreuB,  dahlias.  — Fruit, 
Apples:  Mason's  white,  Calville  rouge  d'£t^,  O^lin,  summer  rose,  red 
Quarrenden,  and  early  white  Calville.  Pears :  Summer  St.  Qermaia  (an  ex- 
cellent bearer  as  a  standard),  and  poire  de  cygne,  wbioh  is  very  di9i;rent  Iroin 
the  swan's  egg  pear,  already  so  well  known  in  this  country,  which  seems  not 
to  be  a  French  pear,  Madeleine  de  Courson  peach.  Many  kinds  of  fruits, 
which  ought  to  have  been  ripe  a  fortnight  ago,  according  to  their  period  of 
maturity  in  the  generality  of  saasons,  have  made  little  or  no  progress,  as  fai  as 
ripening  and  flavour  are  concerned,  for  the  last  ten  days. 

Awarded.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  Mrs.  Marryatt;  and  silver  Bank- 
sian  medals  to  Mr.  Ansell,  and  to  Mrs.  Nichols. 

September  19.  —  Read.  A  paper  on  the  Growth  of  Melons  m  open-sided 
Frames,  by  John  Williams. 

Kthiinled.  Crossed  Housdnee  melons,  grown  in  open-sided  frames  at  PiC- 
maston,  from  John  Williams  Esq.,  C.M.H.  S.  Emperor  Alexander  apple,  from 
Mr.  Gibson  of  Turnham  Green.  Bi(pidnia  f'ssmiudides,  Frankenia  pauciflora 
and  a  collection  of  dahlias,  trom  Messrs,  Cnandler  and  Sons.  Cannon  Hall 
muscat  grape  and  two  seedling  grapes,  a  collection  of  seedling  dahlias,  and 
various  cut  flowers,  from  Mr.  Robert  Buck,  F.H.S.  £rica  verticJllata,  E. 
mammosa,  Gesnera  speciosa,  Q.  rutila,  Myinthus  barb^tus,  Gassomeria  longi- 
S6ra,  Lidra  cocclnea,  t^ssia  sp.,  Cr6wea  lailgna,  and  /Tihiscus  sp.,  from  Mra. 
Lawrence,  F.H.S.  Genera  splendida,  //ed^chium  GardnertanHi),  and  G<^n- 
gdra  sp.,  from  Mr.  Redding  gardener  to  Mrs.  Marryatt,  F.H.S.  Fuchsia  ful- 
gens,  from  Mr.  John  Lee,  F.H.S. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Dahlias,  AlBtnemena  hirt^la.  Lobelia  Tupa, 
n-_i__.  jjg  incanus,  Lin^ria  dalm&tica,  Calandrinia  discolor,  Ceanothus  azii- 
ikesia  cyanea,  and  two  hybrid  petunias,  —  Fruit,  Peaches:  Grosse 
nignonne,  George  IV.,  noblesse,  Royal  George,  Royal  Charlotte,  and  Barring' 
ton.  It  may  be  remarked  of  this  season,  that  the  grosse  mignonne  usually  ripens 
ID  the  last  week  of  August ;  so  that  peaches  may  be  said  to  be  more  tlian  a 
fortnight  later  than  they  generally  are.  E I  ruge  Nectarine.  Pears;  Waterloo, 
Hessel,  Yutle,  franc  real  d'6t£,  deux  tetes.  These  are  all  good  bearers  as 
standards.  The  Yutte  pear  is  the  most  melting;  but  for  some  it  is  too  much 
perfumed.  The  franc  r^al  d'^te  is  a  good  pear.  Jeschil  Armudi,  a  Turkish 
pear  of  fine  colour,  sweet,  but  not  rich  in  this  climate.  Apples  :  Dutch  cod- 
lin,  k.j  no  core,  k.}  transparent  de  Christ,  k. ;  Monk's  codhn,  k.  i  ftack  apple, 
k. ;  summer  golden  pippin  (a  valuable  summer  apple),  clove  pippin,  summer 
Thorle,  Levden  pippin,  Kerrv  pippin,  summer  Crotton,  summer  July  flowers. 
Duchess  oi  Oldenburg.  Pond's  seedliuj;  plum,  from  a  standard ;  a  great  bearer, 
and,  no  doubt,  a  good  ciiUnary  plum.  St.  James's  quetsche  plum,  from  Fischer, 
Gtittingen. 

Awarded.  A  large  silver  meda!  to  Mr.  J.  Lee,  for  the  FiJchsia  fulgens.  A 
silver  Knightian  to  Mrs.  Marryatt,  and  to  Messrs.  Chandler,  for  Hedychium 
Oardnehanum  and  Bignonio  jiasminiildes.  A  silver  Banksian  to  Messrs. 
Chandler,  for  dahlias ;  to  Mr.  Robert  Buck,  for  Crodod  Hall  grapes ;  and  to 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  the  Geanern  rutila. 

October  3.  —  Exhibited.  Cxalis  Bowi^,  from  Mr.  Frost,  gardener  to  Lady 
Orenville,  Dropmore.  Corys4nthes  maciantha,  from  Mr.  Don,  gardener  to 
James  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.H.S.  Gesnera  spl^ndens,  from  Mr,  Henry  Groom, 
F.H.S.    Fuchsia  sp.,  _from Brickwood,  Esq.,  of  Grove  Lane,  Gam- 
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r  Simon  H.  Clwke  of  Odt  HiU, 
But  BanieL  Two  qiieeo  pine-apples,  weight  31b.  lOoi.  end  Sib.  Sot,,  from 
Mr.  Oundrjt  gvdener  to  8.  PayDter,  Eiq.,  of  Richmond,  Eric^  colAraiu, 
Cj^Mot  i\t^D»,  Amar^Uii  puq>ure%  CWtnati*  8ieb61dti,  Gladiolus  ntemimu, 
Oduom^u  longiRdn,  frica  verticilUta,  Ftnca  rAsea,  PoinciaM  pukb^riina, 
JusdcMi  bfcolor,  Clerod^dnun  ■pedoiIuiiDiiiii,  £rica  mammdM.  Ofracra  t/b- 
locuita  and  tptoAmt,  Coari\wwu  peatiDtfaua,  IxdM  oocdoea,  Pol^wora 
«zilU(ia,  Sidum  Stebdldtii,  Unddium  ciliatuni,  Eikomis  niecidou,  CHiwM 
mUmm,  Citeia  ki.,  Treririna  cocclnea,  JutdcM  oblonrita,  Brugniiiiaia  liitea, 
XioMd  *p.,  apd  Choriieaia  ip,,  from  Hn.  Lawrence,  P.H.8.  Unctdium  papflio, 
CattUya  MMpa,  Cycodchei  LoddigM,  Cattleja  Lo<)dicis>^  Epid£ndnim  ctu> 
mAIuiii,  ZygoiM^lum  Maziliiria,  Z.  MaduyaaiiM  p41lidun,  Oncidium  Bn^eri^ 
Zygopttalam  MackajrdiMM,  ENdfndrum  pulcbflliuD,  E.  eloogiium,  from  Mr. 
Ihuuford,  prdener  to  Baron  Dinudale,  F.ILfi.  Delias.  Apples :  Reinctt« 
de  Laak  (a  handsome  table  apple),  yellow  Ingeslrie,  OraTenatein,  traoaparent 
da  Zurich  (partiallv  trantparcDt  in  Inia  climate,  a  dder  apple).  Monk's  codlin, 
Homcs'i  large,  k. ;  crimson  queening,  k. ;  HoUandbury,  k. ;  Kuwick  codlin,  L  j 
Uawtbornden,  k. ;  De  Laode,  k. ;  \acgt  white  Calville,  k. ;  summer  July  flower, 
k, ;  De  Romaine,  1. 1  autumn  peanuain,  t.;  Americaii  summer  pcannam,  t, ; 
Wonnsley  pippiD,k.aod  L  (this  apple  still  maintains  itabi|rfi  character);  How's 
nappln,  t;  doTe  pippin,  t.  Pean :  Forme  de  beurre  Duquesae,  Drapier  A'iti 
(a very  melting aortjibeurrj  Bomaine  (a handsome  fruit,  deaenring&rtber  trial; 
perhaps  on  a  wall,  as  it  is  not  Quite  melting  from  a  standard],  poire  figuc^ 
Douvelle  dor£e,  Flemish  beauty,  Boughton  bergamots,  I>ui)uesDe  aM,  Mange 
bergamot  (an  old  sort,  now  getting  superseded  by  more  deserring  kinds),  Hep- 
wortb  (a  vny  sugary,  though  scarcely  melting,  kind),  early  admirable  peaco. 
This  generally  grows  Tcrj'  large ;  larger,  indeed,  than  tne  heat  of  the  paat  sum- 
mer  could  ren^  perfectly  mdting. 

Awarded,    A  silrer  Kniriitian,  to  Mrs,  Lawrence,  for  Qerodindnim  sped- 

osfssimum;  toJ.Bateaian.  Esq.,  for  CorysAntbes  niacrantha;  and  to Hr.  Davis, 

for  the  muscat  of  Aleundria  grapes.     A  silver  Banksian  to  Mr,  Gundry,  for 

and  to  Blr.  Duns^M^l,  Ibr  Zygopetalum  Hackaydnan. 


D  Additional  Suppkmenl  to  lie  Hortut  Mnlamacia  is  now  in  prepa* 
will  be  published,  we  trust,  by  diristmas  next.     We  take  nits 
opportunity  of  invitir^  the  curators  of  public  and  private  botanic  garden 


send  us  lists,  with  the  requisite  information  to  each  species  or  variety,  of  such 
new  plants  as  they  may  have  received  since  IB3S,  which  may  not  bare  been 
hitherto  introduced  in  our  Floricultursl  Notices  in  this  Magazine,  or  have 
not  been  published  in  any  other  work.  We  trust  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Cameron, 
Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Bi^,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Shepherd,  Mr.  Mar- 
nock,  Mr.  M'Nab,  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  Mr.  M'Nab  of  Dollar,  Mr.  Mackay 
and  Mr.  Niven  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  Belfast,  together  with  such 
cultivators,  nurserymen,  or  private  ^deners,  as  possess,  or  have  the  charge 
of,  collections,  will  accept  of  this  intimation  instead  of  a  private  letter.  Every 
contribution  will  be  duly  noticed  in  the  preface  to  the  work,  of  wtach  a  pre- 
n  copy  will  be  sent  to  every  contributor. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  tummary  View  of  the  Progrest  o/"  Gardening,  and  of 
Rural  Improvement  generaHy,  in  Britain,  during  lie  Year  18S7i 
vaiih  some  Notice*  reiative  to  the  State  of  both  in  Foreign  Omntrifi. 
By  the  CoNDtx;TOH. 

Im  order  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  this  summary  with  th«t 
given  last  year  (see  Vol.  XII.  p.  613.},  we  shall^-oceed  nearly  in 
the  same  order  we  have  there  adopted  ;  viz.  1.  The  generd  Sub- 
ject; 2.  The  Science  of  Gardening ;  3.  Practice;  4.  Statistics! 
5.  Rural  and  Domestic  Improvement  generally ;  6.  Gardening 
and  Rural  Improvement  in  Foreign  Countries ;  and,  lastly, 
7.  Obituary. 

THE   GENERAL   SUBJECT. 

Every  year  appears  to  add  to  the  interest  which  is  taken  in 
gardening  pursuits  in  this  country ;  and  for  some  departments* 
particularly  that  of  floriculture,  ^e  public  at  present  may  be 
said  to  have  a  decided  passion.  The  culture  of  the  dahlia, 
though  it  has  not  attained  so  extravagant  a  pitch  in  £lneland  ag 
that  to  which  Ae  tulip  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  Holland,  is  yet 
now  engaged  in,  in  Britain,  by  a  much  greater  number  of 
persons  than  ever  were  possessed  by  tlie  tulipomania.  The 
excitement  produed  by  the  premiums  offered  by  societies  for 
excellence  in  Uits  flower  has  been  one  of  the  <jiief  sources  of 
income  to  nurserymen  and  florists  throughout  the  country  for 
some  years  past;  and  is  rather  on  the  increase  than  otherwise. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  And  that  it  has  not  altogether  absorbed  the 
attention  and  the  energies  of  country  gentlemen  ;  and  that  the 
planting  of  the  more  choice  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the 
forming  of  pinetums  and  arboretums,  though  not  vet  so  general 
fis  the  culture  of  dahlias,  and  the  laying  out  of  flower-gardens, 
is  making  considerable  progress.  We  should  not  wish  to  see 
the  ardour  for  the  dahlia  ana  other  flowers  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree diminished ;  and,  with  respect  to  flower-gardens,  they  cannot 
be  too  numerous,  though  we  wish  wc  could  see  them  laid  out 
and  planted  in  better  taste:  but,  combined  with  this  ardour  for 
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floricolture,  we  certainly  do  wish  to  see  country  gentlemen  and 
their  gardeners  more  olive  to  the  beauty  and  interest  created  by 
trees  and  shruba.  To  the  comparative  permanence  of  that 
beauty  and  interest,  we  have  to  add  the  fact  of  the  trees  and 
ahrubs  requiring  less  annual  care,  in  every  future  stage  of  their 
growth,  than  any  description  of  herbaceous  plants.  We  must 
refer  our  readers  to  what  Du  Hamel  says  on  the  subject  (See 
Vol,  XI.  p.  614.}*  A  single  year's  neglect  in  a  collection  of  dah- 
lias, or  01  a  flower-garden,  will  be  attended  with  the  certain  loss 
of  the  finer  varieties  in  the  one  case,  and  with  confusion  and 
dnorder  in  the  other ;  but  trees  and  shrubs,  if  not  planted  too 
closely  together,  will  maintain  their  beauty  and  interest  for  several 
years,  with  no  other  attention  than  that  of  excluding  cattle,  or 
other  animals  that  are  injurious  to  them.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered as  proved  by  the  collection  (^  trees  and  shrubs  at  White 
Knights,  on  which  no  expense  has  been  bestowed  in  procur* 
ing  new  kinds  for  the  last  twelve  years,  while  those  remaining 
are  still  the  admiration  of  every  one.  Again,  therefore,  we  re- 
commend the  formation  <^  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs,  of 
pinetums,  of  quercetums,  salicetums,  ulmetums,  thorneries, 
and  hardy  heatlteries,  to  the  possessors  of  country  residences ; 
and  the  giving  honorary  prizes  for  such  collections  to  horticul- 
tural societies. 

As  ^e  influence  of  societies  and  of  publications  is  as  great  in 
gardening  as  it  is  in  other  human  pursuits,  the  estabhshment  of 
the  Gardener's  Gazette^  in  January  last,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  Central  School  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture  more 
recently,  may  be  recorded  as  the  most  conspicuous  features  of 
the  gardening  history  of  the  year  1837.  For  lx>lh  the  public 
appear  to  be  indebted  to  the  activity  and  zeal  of  Mr.  George 
Glenny.  The  West  London  Gardeners'  Association  for  mutual 
Instruction  was  commenced  in  Nov.  18S6  (see  p.  88.}.  Its  meet- 
ings have  been  held  regularly  during  the  present  year ;  and, 
though  it  is  not  calculated  for  display,  yet  we  question  if  any 
horticultural  society  in  existence  is  equally  well  adapted  for  the 
improvement  of  young  gardeners.  This  society,  which  consists 
stJely  of  working  gardeners,  owes  its  origin  and  its  activity 
mainly,  we  believe,  to  our  correspondent  Mr.  Fish. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  suburban  gardens,  that  such  asso- 
dationg  as  the  last  can  be  formed ;  but,  as  every  gardener,  before 
he  can  be  considered  as  deserving  a  good  situation,  must  have 
worked  one  y^r,  at  least,  in  one  or  other  of  the  public  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  or  Edinburgh,  there  are  ample 
materials  for  two  institutions  of  the  kind  ;  and  smaller  ones 
might  be  formed  in  all  country  towns,  wherever  there  were  three 
or  four  gardeners  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.    The  advan- 
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tages  of  matual  verbs!  discussion,  among  persons  engaged  in  die 
same  pursuit,  are  so  great,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
The  very  circumstance  of  acquiring  facility  in  expressing  our 
opinions  in  an  off-hand  manner  is,  next  to  writing  a  good  letter, 
a  great  persona)  recommendation  to  any  man.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  to  the  mind  what  cleanliness  and  propriety  of  dress  are  to 
the  body ;  and  it  never  can  fail  to  insure  respect.  We  have  often 
taken  occasion,  in  this  Magazine,  to  recommend  the  study  of 
English  grammar,  composition,  and  letter-writing  to  young  gar- 
deners ;  because,  it  is  by  the  appearance  and  manners,  or  by  the 
correspondence,  of  an  applicant  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
employers  of  gardeners  Judge  of  their  general  merits.  To  have 
a  gix)d  address,  and  to  be  able  to  write  a  good  letter,  will  not 
enable  a  gardener  to  keep  a  place  after  he  has  got  it;  but  it  will 
m>  farther  towards  securing  him  the  preference  in  a  competition 
for  one,  than  any  other  kind  of  knowledge  that  we  are  aware  of; 
unless,  indeed,  the  proposed  employer  has  some  knowledge  of 
gardening  himself,  or  relies  solely  on  the  judgment  of  another  to 
choose  his  gardener.  We  say  nothing  here  of  the  professional 
advantages  which  the  members  of  such  an  institution  as  the  West 
London  Gardeners'  Association  will  derive  from  Lt,  since  they 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  Associations  of  this  kind,  in 
connexion  with  a  system  of  examination  similar  to  that  now  prac- 
tised by  the  Horticultural  Society  (seo  Vol.  XII.  p.  610.),  would 
probably  go  farther  towards  raising  the  scientific  character  of 
gardeners  than  any  other  cause  whatever. 

THE   SCIENCE    OF   GARDENING. 

Vegetable  Physiology  and  Systematic  Botany.  ~—  The  subject  of 
hybridising,  or  cross-breeding,  in  plants  has  been  philosophically 
treated  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  (see  p.  270.),  and  the 
doctrine  confirmed,  that  it  is  by  art  thus  employed,  and  by  s^ec- 
tion,  that  the  most  ornamental  and  the  most  useful  varieties  of  ve- 
getables are  to  be  procured  by  man  from  Uie  species  supplied  by 
nature ;  which  species,  with  reference  to  human  enjoyment,  may  tie 
considered  as  the  raw  material  for  man's  manufacture  or  adaptation 
to  his  use.  It  may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  cross-breeding 
is  of  equal  importance  in  culinary  vegetables  and  forest  trees  as 
it  is  in  flowers  and  fruits ;  but  this  is  merely  because  selection  has 
been  more  employed  in  the  case  of  these  productions  than 
hybridising.  Cultivators,  however,  of  the  garden,  the  farm,  and 
the  forest,  are  every  year  paying  more  and  more  attention  to  the 
subject  of  procuring  improved  varieties;  and  what  Mr.  Herbert 
has  done  in  flowers,  and  Mr.  Knight  in  fruits,  will  be,  in  time, 
effected  in  the  common  vegetables  and  corns,  and  even  in  forest 
trees.  Sonic  very  interesting  phytiiologicul  remarks  by  Mr. 
Beaton  (p.  203.),  having  immediate  application  to  the  a 
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meat  of  fruit  trees,  with  regard  to  improving  the  produce  and 
procurmg  new  varieties,  deKrve  the  particular  attentioo  of  the 
pnctical  gardener.  Among  the  many  scattered  fitcts  relating 
to  vegetable  physiology  which  will  be  found  recorded  under 
the  tmid  of  Gmeral  Noticet  in  the  present  volume,  we  may  refer 
to  a  nmark  by  Signer  Manetti  respecting  impregnating  plants 
with  strong  or  peculiar  odours,  (p.  624.) 

C7n>a^f.  —  liie  subjects  of  temperature,  the  weather.and  water, 
relatively  to  the  oulture  of  plants,  will  be  found  treated  on  in  va- 
rious articles,  but  more  particularly  in  one  in  p.  H.,  and  in  the 
introduction  to  Mr.  Thompson's  Fruit  Report,  (p.  544.) 

PRACTTICE  OF  OAROENIHO. 

Nev  Agents  (^  Culture.  —  A  very  important  point  which  we 
have  to  notice  under  this  head,  is  the  process  of  Kyanising,  or 
tanning,  every  kind  of  wood  to  be  used  for  garden  purposes,  by 
immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  not  easy 
to  convince  practical  men  of  the  value  of  this  preparation ;  never- 
Uieless  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  both  by  theory  and  experi- 
ment. We  refer  to  what  is  stated  on  the  subject  in  p.  S65. ;  and 
we  may  also  direct  attention  to  several  papers  in  the  Architectural 
Magazine  for  the  present  year,  and  one  by  Charles  Watertoui 
Esq.,  in  bis  Earns  on  Natural  History,  just  published.  One 
caution  we  think  tt  necessary  to  give  to  those  who  intend  making 
use  of  this  process,  which  is  to  shape  and  fit  the  wood  to  be 
Kyaniaed  exactly  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  before 
submitting  it  to  the  process.  This  will  appear  the  more  neces- 
sary, when  it  is  considered  that  the  Kyanising,  or  tanning,  process 
penetrates  only  a  very  few  lines  into  the  surface  of  the  wood :  in 
close-grained  wood,  for  example,  such  as  the  beech)  not  more  than 
8  quarter  of  an  inch ;  and  in  looser'^rained  woods,  such  as  com- 
mon deal,  very  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch.  If,  therefore,  a 
gardener  were  to  Kyanise  tallies  for  naming  plants,  or  sticks  for 
tying  them  up,  before  sharpening  the  ends  to  be  inserted  \a  the 
ground,  and  were  to  sharpen  these  ends  afterwards,  the  rot  would 
commence  below,  just  as  soon  as  if  the  process  of  Kyanising  had 
not  been  employed.  We  are  particularly  anxious  to  impress 
this  on  the  minds  of  gardeners;  because,  in  consequence  of  some 
persons  having  an  idea  that  the  corrosive  sublimate  penetrates  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  wood  immersed  in  it,  they  have  it  Kyanised 
first,  and  sawn  up  into  the  forms  in  which  they  mean  to  use  it 
afterwards.  Assuredly,  the  wood  so  treated,  if  in  pieces  thicker 
than  an  inch,  will  not  be  rendered  one  whit  more  durable  by  the 
process  than  if  it  bad  never  been  submitted  to  it.  On  the  other 
band,  by  preparing  the  wood  first,  and  Kyanising  it  aflerwards, 
not  only  a  prolonged  durability  is  obtained,  but  the  expense  of 
painting  is  rendered  unnecessary,  unless  for  ornament.  The 
process  of  Kyanising  is  calculated  to  give  much  greater  duru- 
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btlitjr  to  espaliers  Tor  fruit  trees;  to  hot-bed  frames  and  sashes  of 
every  description ;  to  all  kinds  of  trellis-work ;  to  rods  and  slakes 
of  every  kind  for  tying  up  plants ;  to  tallies,  large  and  small,  for 
naming  plants ;  to  mats  and  canvass  for  covering  tbem ;  to  pack- 
thread and  strands  of  bast  mat  for  tying  them ;  to  baskets  for 
carrying  them ;  and  to  hurdles  of  reaJs  or  straw  for  protection ; 
and,  in  short,  to  every  thin?  made  of  wood,  or  vegetable  fibre^ 
used  in  the  formation  or  culture  of  a  earden.  It  would  thus  be 
a  great  benefit  to  ^e  proprietors  of  gardens  and  pleasuro-grounds^ 
if  they  could  overcome  their  prejudices  so  l^r  as  to  give  it  a  trial. 
As  objects  deserving  of  recommendation,  we  may  mention  zinc 
labels  and  prepared  ink,  as  the  very  cheapest  and  easiest  method 
of  naming  plants,  and  as  one  that  will  last  from  seven  to  ten  years, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  duration  of  wooden  labels,  that 
are  not  Kyanised.  An  improved  method  of  painting,  lettering, 
and  varnishing  wooden  tallies  (p.  58.)  deserves  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  not  faith  in  the  Kyanising  process.  Green's 
chests  of  tools  for  amateur  gardeners,  and  especially  for  ladies, 
may  be  safely  recommended  to  amateurs. 

Garden  Operations.  —  Several  modes  of  grafting  the  vine  hate 
been  suggested  at  different  times  in  this  Magazine,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  is  described  at  p.  11 7.  Tne  subject  of  herba- 
ceous grafting  has  never  been  taken  up  as  it  ought  to  be  by  British 
gardeners,  though  it  might  be  employed  as  one  of  the  most 
expeditious  and  successful  methods  of  multiplying  the  more  rare 
species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  Almost  the  only  gardener  in 
this  country  who  has  adopted  it  successfully  is  Mr.  Smith  of 
Hopetoun  House.  The  mistletoe  has  been,  for  some  years  pas^ 
sucessfully  budded  and  grafted  on  difTerent  kinds  of  trees  by  a 
nurseryman  at  Malvern  (see  p.  206.) ;  so  that  the  curious,  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  may  now  possess  plants  bearing  this  iater- 
esting  parasite. 

Insects,  Diseases,  ^c.  —  The  injuries  caused  by  insects  m 
former  times,  were  considered  by  cultivators  as  blights  sent  by 
Providence,  which  could  not  be  prevented,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  submitted  to ;  but  modern  science,  by  tracing  these  evils,  in 
common  with  others,  to  their  origin,  has  given  us,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  control  of  what  was  once  considered  as  fate.  Garden- 
ers are  now  beginning  to  discover  insects  where  they  never  before 
thought  of  looking  for  them ;  and  hence  we  have  considered  it 
for  their  advantage  to  devote  more  attention  and  space  to  entomo> 
logy  in  this  Magttzine  than  we  have  hitherto  done.  The  articles 
in  the  present  volume  by  Mr.  Westwood,  are  not  only  calculated 
to  instruct  the  gardener  as  to  how  he  may  prevent  or  destroy  in- 
sects, but  to  sharpen  his  habits  of  observation  generally,  ^d  to 
render  the  study  of  insects  not  only  a  beneficial,  bat  a  pleasure- 
able,  pursuit.     Other  articles  respecting  insects,  contribnted  by 
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Tarioiu  correspoDdents,  and  the  publication  of  the  very  original 
work  of  Kbllar,  mentioned  under  our  Lileranf  Notices,  as  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  gardeners,  will  contribute  to  the  same  result. 
LandKope-Gardemrtg  and  Garden  Arciitectme. —~  Wc  have 
been  grati6ed  bj  having  observed,  in  the  course  of  the  year  a 
garden  in  which,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  had  been 
written  in  this  Magazine  on  the  subject  of  the  Gardenesque,  a 
very  perfect  example  is  exhibited  of  this  style  of  planting  and 
DtanagemenL  We  allude  to  the  grounds  of  the  Rev.  T.  Wil- 
liams of  Hendon  Rectory,  in  which  there  is  a  portion  of  shrub- 
bery which  forms  a  perfect  example  of  this  manner.  While  the 
whole  of  this  shrubbery  resembles,  at  a  distance,  other  continuous 
masses  of  shrubs ;  yet,  as  we  approach  it,  we  discover  that  every 
individual  sbrub  is  isolated,  and  is  at  several  inches'  distance* 
according  to  its  height,  from  those  which  surround  iL  Regarding 
these  shrubs  more  closely,  we  find  that  each  has,  by  pruning  and 
tying  in,  or  stretching  out,  its  branches  formed  into  a  regular 
symmetrical  head;  still  maintaining  the  natural  shape  of  the 
snrub  or  tree,  whether  conical,  globular,  fastigiate,  or  spreading. 
In  conseauence  of  the  light  and  air  admitted  all  round  the  plants 
so  treateu,  their  sides  ere  covered  with  fine  foliage,  and,  in  the 
proper  seasons,  with  blossoms  and  fruit.  The  taller-growing 
shrubs  are  placed  in  the  middle  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the 
lower  growing  kinds  at  the  margin ;  and,  whUe  there  is  a  judicious 
composition  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  kinds,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce effect  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  not  a  single  herbaceous 
plant  is  introduced.  A  nearer  approach  to  our  beau  ideal  of  a 
gardenesque  shrubbery  we  never  expect  to  meet  with  ;  and  what 
enhances  the  interest  is,  that  only  the  more  rare  and  valuable 
species  are  admitted.  It  is  true  that  this  mode  of  culture  is  much 
more  expensive  than  the  picturesque  manner  in  which  shrubs 
are  planted  at  irregular  distances,  and  allowed  to  grow  up 
touching  each  other  in  groups  or  tufts,  without  much  pruning ; 
but,  while  the  picturesque  manner  has  its  own  beauties,  and  is  best 
ad^ted  for  shrubberies  on  an  extensive  scale,  where  not  many 
species  are  employed,  the  gardenesque  manner  is  better  adapted 
for  small  gardens,  where  there  is  only  room  for  one  plant  of  a 
species  or  variety,  or  where  the  species  and  varieties  employed 
are  rare  and  valuable.  The  gardenesque  manner  (without  much 
pruning  or  tying)  is  obviously  the  only  mode  adapted  for  public 
institutions ;  in  which  every  tree  and  shrub  ought  to  have  suf- 
ficient room  to  show  its  natural  shape,  and  ought  on  no  account 
to  have  that  shape  and  its  general  effi^ct  neutralised  by  being 
surrounded  by  a  common  monotonising  mixture,  such  as  we  find 
in  almost  all  public  gardens,  even  where  rare  plants  are  intro- 
duced. It  is  graufying  to  find  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  im- 
provements going  forward  in  the  landscape  department  through- 
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out  the  country.  Among  the  garden  buildings  newly  completed, 
or  in  progress,  may  be  mentioned  the  range  of  hot-houses  in  the 
Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Garden,  those  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  a  splendid  conservatory  preparing 
for  Trenlham  Hall  by  Clark  of  Birmingham,  a  range  for  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  a  gigantic  house  at  Chatsworth.  Among  the 
minor  structures  figured  and  described  in  the  present  Volume,  is 
a  span-roofed  pit  for  green-house  plants,  by  Mr.  John  Bevis  (see 
p.  247.),  in  which  ventilation  is  effected  in  a  manner  which  pre- 
vents the  plants  from  damping  off  during  winter.  The  use  of 
garden  ornaments  of  artificial  stone,  or  of  earthenware,  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  throughout  the  countrj'.  In  many  places,  they 
are  not  introduced  with  propriety,  and  in  others  they  are  far  too 
numerous ;  but  their  frequency  will  lead  reflecting  persons 
to  enquire  why  they  please  in  some  instances,  and  displease 
in  others ;  and,  in  the  end,  a  better  taste  will  prevml.  Who- 
ever understands  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  unity  of  ex- 
pression," and  can  examine  any  scene  presented  to  him  by  the 
test  of  its  being  or  not  being  "  a  harmonious  whole,"  will  be  able 
to  determine  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  the  disposition 
of  sculptural  ornaments  in  gardens. '  All  architectural  ot^ects 
and  statuary,  being  ponderous  and  intended  for  great  duradpn, 
should  be  placed  on  bases  obviously  secure  and  durable.  A 
vase  or  a  statue  should  never  be  set  down  on  grass  or  oil  dug 
ground,  without  a  decided  pedestal,  resting,  or  appearing  to  rest, 
on  a  secure  foundation;  and  it  should  never  be  set  on  any- 
thing less  obviously  durable  than  masonry.  Where  such  objects 
form  the  predominating  features  in  a  scene,  they  should  always 
be  connected  with  some  kind  of  building,  such  as  a  parapet 
or  terrace  wall,  or  even  a  stone  border  to  a  walk,  a  bed,  or  a 
pond;  and,  in  default  of  these,  even  a  paved  walk  between  a  row 
of  statues,  the  pedestals  standing  on  a  flag-stone,  projected  from 
the  pavement  into  the  adjoin! ng^turf  or  dug  ground,  will  tend 
to  preserve  unity  of  expression.  Even  an  area  of  gravel  projected 
from  a  gravel  walk,  and  extending  an  inch  or  two  all  round  the 
pedestal  will  have  a  tendency  to  maintain  the  secure  architectural- 
character  which  ought  always  to  accompany  architectural  and 
sculptural  objects.  Root-works,  rustic  baskets,  and  other  tem- 
porary objects  or  structures  of  this  kind,  should  seldom  or  never 
be  introduced  in  the  same  scene  with  vases,  statues,  or  other 
articles  of  stone.  A  very  common  error  in  composing  what  is 
called  rockwork  is,  to  intermix  temporary  materials,  such  as  old 
roots,  stumps  of  trees,  &c.,  with  durable  and  permanent  ones, 
such  as  fragments  of  rock,  pieces  of  scoriEe,  vitrified  bricks,  8ic. ; 
with  artistical  fragments,  such  as  pieces  of  hewn  stone,  sculp- 
ture, vases,  &c.;  or  with  natural  ofcgects,  such  as  shells,  corals, 
&c.;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  heterogeneous,  or  at  variancr: 
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with  the  principle  of  unity  of  ezpressitm.  Each  of  these  classes 
of  materials  might  make  so  many  different  kinds  of  rockwork,  ot 
rather  of  habitats  for  the  display  of  pluita.  To  mix  all  of  them, 
or  even  any  two  of  themi  tt^tber  ia,  however,  in  our  eyes,  at 
variance  with  erery  principle  of  good  taste.  We  think  it  useful 
to  throw  out  remarks  of  this  kind  in  this  general  summary ; 
becauset  as  we  have  stated  in  former  volumes,  the  point  in  which 
modem  gardeners  most  require  advancement  is,  the  perceptitm 
of  coDsisleocy  and  inconsistency  in  matters  of  taste.  Temporary 
gloss  structures,  flued  borders,  and  conservative  walls  have  been 
mentimied  or  treated  of  in  di^rent  parts  of  the  present  Volume ; 
and,  thongh  the  subject  of  growing  exotics  in  the  open  air  by 
means  of  such  aids  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  it  promises  to  be  an 
inotbaustible  source  of  beauty  and  interest,  as  superior  to  that 
produced  by  plants  grown  in  smalt  pots,  as  s  conservatory  is  to 
a  shed-roofed  green-house. 

ArboHcuUure.  —  Some  years  ago,  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Lawson,  the  eminent  seedsman  of  Edinburgh,  many  thou- 
sands of  Pious  C^mbrot  raised  from  seeds  imported  from  Swit- 
zerland, were  planted  in  different  parts  of  Scotland ;  and,  what 
is  remarkable,  though  this  tree,  in  the  climate  of  London,  seldom 
makes  shoots  above  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  a  year,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh  it  bos  made  slioots  frcnn  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  annually.  A 
great  many  larches,  raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  Tyrol 
(see  Highland  Soc.  TVans.,  vol.  xL  p.  S91.)  by  Mr.  Lawson, 
bave  also  been  planted  in  Scotland;  and  the  plants,  we  are 
mformed,  show  a  deeper  ereen  in  the  foliage  than  that  of  plants 
fused  from  British  seeds.  The  black  pine  of  Austria,  also 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lawson,  has  been  planted  to  a  considerable 
extent;  more  especially  by  Sir  John  Nasmyth,  at  New  Posso,  in 
Ped>les6hire.  Among  the  most  useful  exertions  that  have 
been  mode  in  arboriculture  for  the  last  year,  and  during  some 
years  previously,  are  those  of  Messrs.  Grigor,  nurserymen  at 
£lgin  and  Forres ;  who,  stimulated  by  the  rewards  oftered  by 
the  Highland  Society,  have  been  the  means  of  disseminating 
many  ^ousand  plants  of  the  true  Highland  pine,  by  far  the 
most  valuable  timber  tree  indigenous  or  in  cultivation  in 
Europe,  next  to  the  larch  and  the  oak.  It  may  be  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  of  all  the  ultra-European  trees  which  have  been 
cultivated,  in  Britain,  for  such  a  time  as  to  admit_of  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  their  timber,  there  is  not  one  the  limber 
of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  trees  indigenous  to  Europe. 
The  only  shodow  of  an  exception  is  the  P6pulus  monilifero, 
which  is  a  very  doubtful  native  of  America,  and  much  more 
likely,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  an  improved  European  tree.  The 
oaks  of  America,  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  worth  little  as  timber, 
either  in  America  or  Europe,  when  compared  with  the  British 
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oak  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  live  oak)  which  will  not  attain  a 
timber  size  in  Britain.  No  American  pine  or  Hr,  that  will  attain 
the  size  of  a  forest  tree  in  this  country,  has  wood  equalling  that 
of  the  Scotch  pine,  the  larch,  or  the  spruce.  We  might,  in  like 
manner,  go  through  all  the  genera  of  American  trees;  but  we 
have  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  impress  the  reader  with  an  idea 
of  the  importance  of  cultivating  for  timber,  and  on  a  large  scale, 
the  improved  varieties  of  European  species.  Not  that  we  wish 
to  discoarage  the  planting  of  ultra- European  trees  on  a  hirge 
scale  also ;  because  there  may  be  some  of  these  that  will  prove 
far  more  valuable  in  this  country  than  we  have  any  idea  of;  and, 
also,  because  tiiey  add  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  our  general 
scenery,  and  may,  at  some  future  time,  give  rise  to  improved 
kinds  by  cross-breeding. 

Some  valuable  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  beech  in  ex- 
posed situations,  and  on  raising  the  oak  in  the  government 
plantations,  will  be  found  in  the  present  Volume. 

TAe  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum  (we  do  not  refer  to 
our  book  of  that  name,  but  to  living  collections),  in  general, 
receives  some  little  addition  every  year.  Among  trees,  the  most 
remarkable  that  has  been  brought  into  notice  during  1837, 
is  a  species  of  fir  from  Cephalonia.  It  was  rabed  from  seeds 
received  from  the  island  of  that  name,  by  Charles  Hoare,  Esq., 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago;  but  no  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken 
of  it  by  any  one,  till  the  recent  increasing  taste  for  planting 
pinetums  stimulated  the  nurserymen  to  search  in  every  direction 
for  new  species  of  pines  and  firs.  One  of  the  finest  shrubs 
brought  forward  during  the  year  is  Cow&n/a  plicata  (see 
p.  452.).  It  is  evergreen,  with  the  leaves  and  habit  of  a 
shrubby  potentilla ;  and  flowers  like  those  of  the  rose  in  form 
and  structure,  and  of  a  pink  colour.  A  double-flowered  rho- 
dodendron has  been  originated  in  Paris,  and  the  whole  stock  of 
plants  of  it  already  imported  into  this  country,  by  Mr.  Lawson 
of  Edinburgh.  A  few  new  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
raised,  during  the  past  summer,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  which  will  form  subjects  of  notice  on  some  future 
occasion.  A  valuable  article  on  the  propagation  of  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe  by  cuttings,  by  Mr.  Lindsay;  and  another  by  Mr. 
Frost,  on  his  mode  of  treating  the  rarer  species  in  the  Drop- 
more  pinetum,  well  deserve  the  attention  of  nurserymen  and 
gardeners  who  have  the  care  of  collections. 

Moricultwe.  —  Dahlias  and  roses  in  the  open  garden,  and 
orchideous  plants  in  the  stoves,  continue  to  be  the  fashionable 
objects  of  culture.  Some  new  Californian  annuals  or  perennials, 
raised  from  seeds  sent  home  by  Douglas,  or  some  other  col- 
lectors, are  annually  coming  into  flower,  and  finding  their  way 
into  botanical  periodicals  and  catalt^es.  Some  interesting 
additions  to  our  knowledge  respecting  such  ornamental  flower- 
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ing  plants  as  will  not  be  eaten  by  hares  or  rabbits  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Frost  of  Dropmore  (see  p.  498.};  and  Mr.  Caie 
has  directed  attention  to  the  very  important  subject  of  the  culture 
of  certain  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  hardy  annuals ;  which, 
when  town  in  autumn,  will  endure  our  most  severe  winters,  and 
come  into  flcmer  earlier  in  spring  that  they  would  by  any  other 
mode  of  treatment.  This,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  will 
afford  to  those  who  cannot  go  to  much  expense,  a  very  cheap 
mode  of  making  a  fine  display  in  a  (lower-garden ;  and,  as  many 
of  these  annuals  thrive  under  the  shade  of  deciduous  trees,  they 
will  admit  of  producing  a  fine  show  of  flowers  in  situations  in 
woods  and  among  groups  of  trees,  where  no  art  of  the  gardener 
can  make  flowers  in  general  thrive. 

Horticulture.  —  We  refer  to  Mr.  Thompson's  interesting 
report,  by  which  it  will  appear  that  the  present  year  has  been 
singularly  unfavourable  for  judging  of  the  character  and  merits 
of  aiflerent  kinds  of  fruiL  A  fair  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the 
coiling  system  of  vine  culture  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Grey 
(p.  500,},  who  diinks  that  it  reuuires  too  much  expense  and 
attention  for  general  use;  which  nas  been  our  opinion  from  the 
first  introduction  of  this  mode  of  training  by  Mr.  Mearns.  (See 
Vol.  X.  p.  141.)  Mr.  Paxton  informs  us  that  the  Afusa  Caven- 
dish// still  continues  to  answer  his  expectations ;  and  he  is  of 
c^inion  with  us,  that  it  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most 
valuable  hot-house  fruits  for  small  suburban  gardens;  because 
it  may  be  grown  in  a  pit,  heated  either  by  dung  or  fire  heat; 
because,  like  other  scitamineous  plants,  it  does  not  require  an 
intense  light;  and  because  a  single  plant  will  produce  at  least 
ten  limes  more  fruit  than  a  pine-apple  plant,  which  would  occupy 
the  same  space,  and  require  the  same,  or  a  longer,  period  to  bring 
it  into  a  fruiting  state. 

The  advantage  of  using  a  sloping  trelHs  for  training  pear  trees 
has  been  pointed  out  (p.  259.);  of  disbudding,  insteau  of  cutting 
(p.  203.).  Various  facts  have  been  brought  forward  respecting 
the  shriveling  and  the  rust  of  grapes;  and  improved  methods 
have  been  cJetailed  of  bringing  forward  early  melons,  forcing 
strawberries,  and  raising  salads  of  chicory,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Cuthill.  Several  culinary  vegetables,  which  are 
either  new,  or  worthy  of  being  better  known,  will  be  found  in 
our  Olitorial  Notices  (p.  33.),  nnd  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Whiting 
(p.  499.).  To  these  might  be  added,  a  new  pea,  of  the  tall  mar- 
rowfat kind,  of  which  there  is  3'et  only  a  small  stock  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery  ;  and  a  new  field  turnip,  sold  by  Mr. 
Forrest,  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  A  new  oil  plant,  said 
to  produce  oil  equal  to  that  of  the  olive,  and  in  immense  quan- 
tities, has  been  brought  into  notice  by  M.  Bosch,  tlie  curator  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Stuttgard ;  for  which  he  received  the 
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of  thirty  ducats  from  the  king.  It  is  an  annual  of  the  order 
Compositse,  but  we  have  not  been  informed  of  its  name ;  and, 
though  a  naUve  of  South  America,  it  is  so  hardy,  that,  even  in 
Wirtemburg,  it  may  be  sown  in  the  autumn. 

The  last  subject  which  we  shall  mention  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  truffle  ;  an  object,  in  our  opinion,  very  much  to  be  desired, 
and  to  encourage  attempts  at  which,  it  would  be  worth  while  for 
Horticultural  Societies  to  offer  large  premiums.  An  elaborate 
article  on  the  subject,  translated  from  the  German,  will  be  found 
p.  408. 

STATISTICS  OF  GAUDENIHQ. 

Botanical  Collectors.  —  A  gardener,  sent  to  India  by  that 
munificent  patron  of  gardening,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, returned  in  August  last,  bringing  with  him  a  living  plant 
of  Amh^rstia  nobilis,  a  number  of  new  Orchidece,  and  various 
seeds.  A  subscription  society  have  sent  Dr.  Lippold  to  Ma- 
deira, whence  he  will  proceed  to  the  Canaries;  and  M.  Hartweg, 
sent  to  Mexico  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  has  already  for- 
warded to  them  various  seeds,  including  acorns  of  some  of  the 
curious  Mexican  oaks,  so  remarkable  for  the  form  of  their  acorns 
and  cups,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  figures  of  the  American  species 
of  Qu^rcus  in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

Gardening  Tours.  —  Mr,  Forbes,  head  gardener  teethe  Duke 
of  Bedford,  has,  at  His  Grace's  expense,  made  a  tour  on  the 
Continent,  the  particulars  of  which  he  has  laid  before  the  public 
in  a  work  which  we  have  noticed  iu  p.  316.;  and  we  direct  aU 
tenUon  to  the  subject,  partly  because  we  consider  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  as  a  model  for  an  English  nobleman,  in  all  that  respects 
gardening  and  rural  matters;  and,  partly,  because  we  think  It 
would  be  much  for  the  benefit  of  gardeners  and  the  gardens 
under  their  care,  if  other  wealthy  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
to  follow  His  Grace's  example.  It  may  not  be  practicable  for  all 
head  gardeners  to  be  spared  so  long  from  their  charge  as  to  allow 
of  their  travelling  on  the  Continent ;  but  there  is  not  one  who 
should  not  be  allowed  time  and  money  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  tour  to  the  principal  gardens  in  our  own  country- 
Seeing  the  gardens  of  bis  neighbours,  and  reading  books  on 
gardening,  are  the  only  modes  by  which  a  master  gardener  can 
be  instructed  as  to  what  is  going  on  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
own  garden;  and  the  employer  who  does  not  encourage  these 
two  modes  of  acquiring  information.  Is  not  duly  alive  to  his 
own  interest.  He  does  not  even  know  the  best  mode  of 
keeping  down  his  nurseryman's  bills;  because  a  gordener  who 
does  not  visit  his  neighbours,  cannot  make  any  exchanges  of 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  plants  with  them;  and,  without  frequent  ex- 
changes, every  garden,  from  the  worst  to  the  best,  is  liable  to 
deficiencies,  only  to  bemade  up  by  purchases  from  the  nursery- 
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man  or  Uie  market-gardener.  Foreign  employers  are  more  fully 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  seuding  their  gardeners  to  travel 
tlian  we  are ;  for,  while  we  can  point  to  Mr.  Forbes  alone,  as 
the  only  English  gardener  ofa  private  nobleman  who  has  visited 
the  Continent  during  )8S6  and  18S7,  there  are  the  gardeners  of 
Prince  Mettemich  and  Baron  Hiigel  of  Austria,  and  of  Baron 
Rothschild  of  Frankfort,  who  have  visited  this  country  within 
that  period  ;  independently  of  various  curators  of  public  botanic 
gardens,  and  of  commercial  gardeners. 

Botanical  and  Horticultural  Societies  and  Exhibitions  still 
continue  to  multiply  and  prosper,  of  which  ample  proof  will  be 
found  in  our  article  in  a  subsequent  page.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  commencement  of  a  new  society  for  holding  exhibi- 
tions and  other  purposes  in  the  metropolis. 

Public  Gardens.  —  Some  improvements  are  going  forward  in 
most  of  these.     A  new  architectural  palm-house  is  nearly  com- 

Sleted  at  Kew,  as  is  the  extensive  range  of  hot-houses  in  the 
fanchester  Botanic  Garden.  (See  p.  S76.]  The  Botanical  and 
Zoological  Garden  at  Cheltenham,  one  at  Manchester,  and 
another  at  Bath,  all  laid  out  by  Mr.  Forrest,  are  in  progress. 
Ground  for  a  garden  of  this  kind  has  been  obtained  at  Leeds, 
and  endeavours  are  making  to  establish  one  in  the  prosperous 
U)wn  of  Newcastle.  We  regret  that  wa  cannot  notice  anything 
of  this  kind  as  in  contemplation  for  the  metropolis ;  nevertheless, 
there  is  a  proposal  for  establishing  a  botanic  garden  for  the 
county  of  Kent,  on  the  banks  of  the  lliames,  near  Gravesend  ; 
which,  if  carried  into  execution,  will  be  within  a  convenient 
distance  of  the  botanists  of  the  metropolis. 

r  Private  Gardens.  —  We  have  little  to  add  to  the  information 
given  last  year  respecting  the  improvements  going  forward  at 
Chatsworth,  Woburn  Abbey,  and  Trentham,  except  that  they 
ere  all  carried  on  with  vigour.  As  we  could  only  notice  a  few  of 
the  other  private  gardens  which  are  undergoing  improvement,  we 
think  it  better  to  be  silenl,  lest  we  should  appear  partial  or  unjust. 

Commercial  Gardening.  —  Tlie  number  of  foreign  nursery- 
men who  come  to  this  country  on  business  is  on  the  increase, 
as  is  the  commerce  in  Dutch  bulbs,  and  in  dahlia  tubers, 
camellias,  and  pelargoniums. 

Garden  Literature.  —  On  turning  to  our  article  Revieins,  the 
only  work  of  importance  to  gardeniiut  generally,  which  has 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year,  is  Herbert's  Amaryflidacea, 
extremely  valuable  for  the  experiments  in  cross-breeding  which 
it  details.  Two  of  the  most  remarkRble  works,  which  belong  to 
the  division  of  systematic  botany,  that  have  been  published  in 
the  course  of  tlie  year,  are,  Hooker's  Icones  Plantarum,  and 
Bateman's  Orchidacex  (see  p.  507,  508.) ;  but  the  most  useful 
work  is,  unquestionably,  vol.  it.  of  Ladie^  Botam/,  by  Dr. 
Lindley.     The  British  botanist,  or  the  tyro  desirous  of  wcom- 
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tag  acquainted  with  the  plants  of  bis  native  country,  will  be 
sl^e  gratified  and  instructed  hj  the  second  volume  of  WatstHi's 
Sotanisi's  Guide,aad  Francis's  British  Ferns.  The  first  volume 
of  the  Flora  (^Jamaica,  by  Dr.  Mac&dyeu,  supplies  a  botanical 
desideratum,  and  aJKiunds  in  information  both  for  the  botanist 
and  the  gardener.    (See  p.  590.) 

The  most  valuable  foreign  work  for  gardeners  and  fiirmers 
which  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  Kollar's  Histonf 
of  Inaecti,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  Zdterary  Notices,  will 
very  shortly  afi^war  In  an  English  dress.  The  First  Part  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Sort.  Soc.  of  Frankfort  has  been  published 
in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  the  Annales  de  la  SociSti  d" Hor- 
ticulture de  Paris  continues  to  be  enriched  with  the  very  valu- 
able papers  of  M.  Poiteau,  M.  Loiseleur  Desloogchamps,  M. 
O.  I<e  Clerc,  and  others.  The  Annales  de  More  et  de  Pomone, 
now  in  its  fifth  year,  continues  to  appear  monthly,  and  to 
exhibit  fignres  and  descriptions  of  the  plants  considered  the 
most  rare  or  beautiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The 
number  for  November  contains  a  description  of  the  double 
rhododendron,  already  referred  to.  The  establishment  of  a 
gardening  newspaper  has  been  already  noticed.  The  most 
valuable  agricultural  periodical  in  Britain  is  the  Quart.  Jour, 
of  Agr.,  published  along  with  the  Pri^e  Essays  and  Transactions 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  In  the 
number  of  that  work  for  March,  1837,  there  is  an  article, 
"  Studies  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture,  as  connected 
with  Physics,"  of  which  we  had  intended  to  give  some  account  in 
the  present  Volume ;  but  want  of  room  obliges  us  to  defer  it.  In 
meantime,  we  strongly  recommend  this  publication,  which  b  now 
reduced  from  6s.  to  5s.  a  number,  to  all  our  agricultural  readers. 

RURAL    AND    DOMESTIC    IMPROVEMENT   GENERALLY. 

In  Agriculture,  the  principal  circumstance  suitable  for  being 
noticed  in  this  work,  is  another  trial  of  Heathcoat's  steam 
plough,  at  the  exhibition  held  by  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland  at  Dumfries.  An  account  of  a  previous  trial  will  be 
found  in  the  Highl.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xli.  p.  72.;  and  in  our 
Vol.  XII.  From  the  newspaper  reports,  the  general  opinion 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  in  its  favour;  as  there  seems 
to  be  an  immense  waste  of  capital  and  of  power  attendant  on 
the  stationary  engines.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  it 
would  have  been  much  better  to  endeavour  to  invent  a  machine 
suitable  for  ploughing  ordinary  soil,  than  for  turning  over  the 
surfece  of  peat  bogs.  But  the  time  does  not  seem  to  have 
arrived  for  estimating  the  value  of  an  efficient  substitute  for  the 
plough,  to  be  impelled  by  steam;  when  it  does,  the  offer  of  a 
reward  of  from  1000/.  to  5000/.  will  soon  call  it  fordi.  Tlie 
number  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  grain,  grasses,  roots. 
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and  plants,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  great  BgricaUnral 
meetine  at  Dumfries,  was  more  numerous  than  that  held  at 
Perth  last  year;  thus  proving  that  there  is  ao  iacreased  desire 
for  the  cultivation  of  new  varieties  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of 
the  northern  counties.  A  great  desire  for  the  introduction  of 
better  varieties  of  wheat,  we  are  informed,  exists  in  East 
Lothian  and  Berwickshire;  and  the  farmers  there  must  have 
derived  great  satisfaction,  and  most  valuable  instruction,  from 
die  perusal  of  Col.  Le  Couteur's  TYeatise  on  Wheats,  reviewed 
in  a  fiiture  page.  Agricultural  museums  are  now  established 
at  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Dundee;  and  all  persons 
interested  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  whether  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  museums  or  elsewhere,  are  invited  to  contribute 
to  them  specimens  of  vegetable  productions  of  every  kind,  as 
well  as  of  manufactured  produce.  The  inspection  of  the 
different  samples  of  grain  in  these  museums  by  &rmers  is, 
without  doubt,  the  principal  cause  of  the  eagerness  for  improved 
varieties  of  wheots,  noticed  above  as  a  decided  mark  of  progress. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  farmers  of  East  Lothian  and  Berwick- 
shire, Uien,  as  now,  the  best  cultivators  in  the  world,  regarded 
the  improvement  of  their  art,  by  attention  to  such  minutiae  as 
the  shades  of  difference  tKtween  varieties  of  wheat,  as  beneath 
their  notice ;  but  they  have  now  learned  to  calculate  with  Col. 
Le  Couteur,  the  number  of  grains  to  an  ounce  in  different 
varieties,  and  the  consequent  difference  of  produce  of  an  acre 
or  a  field,  according  to  the  variety  used. 

Rural  Architecture^  we  have  the  evidence  of  an  eminent 
architect  for  stating,  is  undergoing  rapid  improvement  in 
many  parts  of  England ;  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  leam, 
on  the  same  authority  (see  George  Godwin,  Esq.,  jun.,  in 
Arch,  Mag.,  vol.  iv.  p.  484.),  that  much  of  this  improvement 
may  be  traced  to  the  extensive  circulation  of  our  Etuydopeedia 
of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  among  country  gentle- 
men and  provincial  builders. 

In  Domestic  Economy,  we  may  notice  the  mode  of  burning 
the  steam  produced  by  the  boilers,  and  by  the  operation  of 
washing,  in  wash-houses,  and  which  is  found  greatly  to  Increase 
the  effect  of  the  fuel.  (See  p.  370.)  In  the  proper  place,  we 
have  directed  attention  to  (he  Magazine  qf  Domestic  Ecottomyf 
as  a  periodical  calculated  to  do  much  good. 

llailroads.  —  That  between  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  is 
now  completed,  and  the  line  between  Birmingham  and  London 
is  far  advanced.  When  the  whole  is  complete,  gardeners  will 
have  an  easy  opportunity  of  visiting  the  four  best  provincial 
botanical  and  horticultural  gardens  in  England,  at  a  moderate 
CDst«  and  in  a  very  short  time ;  viz.,  those  of  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool.  The  Bristol  radroad 
will  be  completed  in  a  year,  on  the  line  of  which  are:  Drop- 
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more,  with  its  pinetom  and  Sower-garden,  both  unrivalled  in 
England ;  White  Knights,  long  celebrated  for  its  trees  and 
shrubs  i  High  Clere,  For  its  splendid  scenery,  its  general 
collecUon,  and  especially  its  hybrid  rhododendrons  and  azaleas ; 
the  public  gardens  commenced  at  Bath  and  Bristol ;  and  the 
Bristol  Nursery.  The  Southampton  railway,  which  it  is  said 
will  be  finished  in  two  years,  will  enable  the  London  gardener 
to  visit  the  Goldworth  Arboretum,  and  the  splendid  collection 
of  American  plants  in  the  Knaphilt  Nursery,  and  return  in  the 
same  day.  When  the  railroad  is  extended  from  Liverpool  to 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  the  principal  public  gardens  of  Bri- 
tain may  be  visited  in  as  many  days  as  it  now  requires  weeks. 


All  accounts  agree,  that  gardening  is  at  present  in  a  very  low 
state  in  France.  (Seep.  4-61.)  In  Belgium,  the  cultivation  of 
plants  to  be  exhibited  for  prizes  continues  to  be  pursued  with 
vigour  (see  p.  82.);  but  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Vienna 
are  now,  as  they  have  been  for  several  years  past,  the  places 
where  the  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from  gardening  are  most 
highly  valued.  The  prizes  offered,  both  in  France  and  in 
Holland,  for  the  improvement  of  the  science  of  gardening  and 
of  agriculture,  are  well  deserving  notice  (see  p.  462— 465.);  and 
also  the  comparative  view  of  the  past  and  present  state  of 
horticulture  in  Denmark  (see  p.  466.).  In  the  United  States, 
gardening  has  received  a  temporary  check  from  the  general 
commercial  difficulties  of  the  country,  which,  however,  a  year 
or  two  will  be  sufficient  to  overcome.  In  British  America, 
we  have  noticed  (p.  467.)  a  splendid  example  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quebec.  In  Australia,  at  Sydney,  lectures  have  been 
delivered,  and  a  book  published  on  landscape-gardening,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Shepherd;  and  the  most  beautiful  residence  in  the 
colony  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  of  the  late  Secretary  to  the 
Linnsean  Society,  our  early  and  much  esteemed  friend,  Alex- 
ander M'Leay.  (See  p.  587.) 

OBITUARY. 

Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c  (who,  though  not  the 
originator  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  was  undoubtedly  the 
founder  of  its  celebrity  and  usefulness),  died  in  the  course  of  the 
year;  and  we  have  done  justice  to  his  memory  in  the  proper 
place ;  as  we  have  to  that  of  the  eminent  botanist  Persoon ;  of 
our  friend  M.  Fischer,  the  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Gottingen,  generally  esteemed  both  as  a  gardener  and  a  man ; 
and  Mr.  Hay,  an  eminent  garden  architect,  who  has  contributed 
much  to  the  improvement  of  walled  gardens  and  hot-houses  in 
Scotland. 
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Art.  IL    lUport  on  the  hardy  FrviUjor  the  Year  1837;  mth  tome 

frdiminary   Obtervatiottt   on    Climate.     Br   Robbkt  Thoupboit, 
ruit-Garaener  to  the  HorticultunJ  Sooety  io  ibeJr  Garden  at 
Chiavick. 

A  TEBY  remarkable  season  has  been  experienced  since  I  for- 
merly communicated  some  notices  respecting  rmits,  published 
in  yoor  Magazine  for  December,  1S36  ;  and  a  fev  remarks 
on  the  same,  and  on  resulthie  consequences  as  r^ards  fruity 
may  not  be  inappropriately  adduced  in  now  attemptmg  a  similar 
account  of  sucb  kinds  as  have  come  under  my  farther  observ- 
ation, as  deserving  of  particular  attention :  such  being  made 
agreeably  to  the  permission  previously  granted  by  a  council  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  for  furnishing  those  accounts. 

The  spring  of  1836  was  late;  but  it  was  succeeded  by  three 
fine  months  up  to  September,  when  weather  more  like  that  of 
the  end  than  the  beginning  of  autnmn  set  in :  cold,  cloudy,  fre- 
quently boisterous,  and  very  wet.  Nor  were  the  hopes  realised 
that  bad  weather  coming  on  thus  early  would  soon  clear  up,  and 
be  followed  bv  a  good  autumn ;  for  October  was  most  remark- 
ably cold,  witn  much  ratn,  and  even  frostand  snow.  The  flowers 
of  the  dahlias  were  cut  ofTby  about  4°  Fohr.  of  frost,  as  early  as 
the  4th  of  October;  and,  on  the  morningof  the  29th,  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  3  in.  This  arrested 
vegetation  as  far  as  regarded  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs ;  and,  to 
many  s|iecies,  such  as  the  vine  and  flg,  the  action  was  more 
especially  premature:  the  former,  where  growing  in  the  open 
ground,  nad  its  leaves  green ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  shoota 
were  so  immature,  awing  to  the  previously  moist  and  clouded 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  pith,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  became  mare  or  less  blackened  down  to  the  old  wood; 
and  nurserymen  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficiently  sound 
eyes  for  the  purposes  of  propagation. 

January  and  February  last  were  not  unusually  severe.  March 
forwarded  vegetation  but  little ;  it  was  even  4°  colder  than 
February ;  and,  with  the  month  last  mentioned,  April,  notwith- 
standing the  great  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days,  was  only 
of  equol  temperature ;  the  mean  of  the  external  air  being  as  low 
as  41^"  Fahr. ;  consequently,  the  sap  of  plants,  water  beii^  in  it 
the  principal  constituent,  could  not  have  much  elasticity.  T^e  sun 
was  almost  constantly  obscured,  and  the  foliage  of  many  exotics 
acquired  a  yellow  tinge;  for,  although  plants  under  glass  could 
be  protected  from  the  cold,  yet  the  want  of  solar  light  was  not 
to  be  supplied,  or  artificially  substituted ;  this  being  one  of  the 
desiderata  in  the  science  of  horiiculturc,  which  most  probably, 
will  ever  remain  so.  Owing  lo  the  wnnt  of  solar  lipat,  the  range 
of  temperature  hud  not  its  usuid  extent;  nor  were  its  oscillations 
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sufficient  to  efl«ct  the  usual  diumal  transition  or  expansion  of 
the  cold  vapour  in  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  which, 
consequently,  remained  almost  stationary,  night  and  day,  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  (Influenza,  at  the  same  time,  became 
exceedincly  prevalent;  but,  whether  originating  in,  or  being 
connected  with,  this  unusual  state  of  the  atmosphere,  although 
a  seeming  consequence,  is  not  pretended  to  be  affirmed.)  The 
progress  of  vegetation  was,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  month, 
more  effectually  arrested  than  it  was,  perhaps,  ever  known  to  be 
in  April.  From  the  steady  cold,  it  was  much  in  the  same  state 
as  a  clock,  of  which  the  pendulum  had  ceased  to  oscillate;  or 
it  was  in  a  similar  state  to  that  in  which  exotics  sometimes  are 
made  to  linger,  or  may  be  positively  destroyed,  by  ill-directed 
care;  that  is,  their  bemg  kept  in  a  state  closely  approaching  to 
uniform  temperature :  for  it  would  probably  not  be  too  much 
to  affirm,  that,  if  any  species  of  vegetation,  except,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  cryptogamous  plants,  were  kept  at  an  undeviating 
temperature,  whether  high  or  low,  or  even  corresponding  wi^ 
the  mean  of  tlie  natural  climate  of  the  individual,  such  would 
eventually  die  prematurely.  Differently  constituted  species,  of 
course,  admit  not  only  of  greater  or  less  mean  temperature,  but 
also  of  a  greater  or  less  range.  Thus,  an  inhabitant  of  a  shel- 
tered situation,  in  the  bosom  of  a  wood,  where  it  never  suffered 
the  full  etfects  of  the  noon-day  heat,  nor  the  midnight  cold, 
would  not  thrive  if  removed  to  a  situation  where  it  would  be 
subjected  to  both  these  vicissitudes,  alongside  of  the  thriving 
productions  of  the  open  fields. 

It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  desirable,  if  the  range  of 
temperature  in  shady  woods,  compared  with  that  of  the  open 
country  in  the  same  latitudes,  were  better  known.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  questionable,  whether  a  single  instance  is  on  record 
of  such  being  any  where  known  at  the  present  time ;  not  even 
within  those  tropical  forests  on  the  tops  of  which  the  sun  darts 
perpendicularly  hts  fiercest  rays,  yet  cannot  penetrate  directly 
through  the  dense  foliage  to  the  thus  sheltered  vegetation  below, 
amongst  which  the  interesting  tribes  of  Orchid  it  cece  flourish. 

The  digression  into  which  I  have  been  led  from  some  remarks 
connected  with  the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  April  is, 
I  fear,  already  of  inexcusable  length ;  and  I  can  only  hope  to 
be  excused  for  not  direcdy  returning  to  my  subject  by  endeavour- 
ing to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader  some  farther 
observations,  which  may  be  improved  on,  so  as  to  tend,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  obviating  of  existing  difficulties  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain points  in  horticulture. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  ranges  of  temperature  of  summer  and 
winter.  And  of  day  and  night,  were  more  accurately  known  as  re- 
lates to  plants  brought  under  cultivation ;  for  then  the  limits  of 
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danger  in  this  important  respect  would  no  longer  be  matters  of 
doubt;  they  would  become  dearly  defined,  leaving  interme- 
diately the  path  of  safety,  in  which  the  most  inexperienced  could 
scarcely  err.  It  is  true  that  many  productions,  fostered  by  the 
hand  of  Experience,  are  at  the  present  time  brought,  apparently* 
to  the  btmost  perfection ;  but,  in  other  instances,  the  same  culti- 
vator will  meet  with  repeated  failures,  without  being  able  to  ac- 
count for  such.  The  time  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  the 
question,  "  How  is  this  ?  "  will  admit  of  an  easy  stduUon ;  for^ 
when  the  above  limits,  as  wdl  as  those  of  moisture  and  dryness, 
light  and  shade,  are  clearly  undersUxx),  bilures  will  be  of  rare 
occuri-ence ;  or,  when  they  do  occur,  will  be  referrible  to  some 
unavoidable  accident. 

If  a  wild  plant,  indigenous  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Londoa, 
were  to  be  artificially  treated,  or  committed  to  horticultural  care, 
it  would  be  found  to  live  longest  in  a  temperature  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  average  of  the  respective  seasons  of  the  climate 
of  London ;  and  that  temperature,  or  gradations  of  tern  per  aturei, 
in  which  a  plant  will  live  longest  must,  certainly,  be  the  most 
congenial.  It  might  be  made  to  grow  excessively  luxuriant  for  a 
season  or  seasons ;  but  this  would  be  at  the  expense  of  its  vital 
powers.  For  instance,  excessive  heat  and  moisture  might  be 
applied  (I  do  not  mean  anything  like  a  tropical  heat,  but  equal 
to,  or  greater  than,  that  of  our  Hottest  summers) :  an  excessive 
growth  would  be  the  consequence ;  and,  if  continued,  the  plant 
would  ultimately  outgrow  itself;  or  if,  previously  to  its  termination, 
the  over-exciting  causes  were  reduced  to  a  medium,  or  perfectly 
natural  degree  of  stimulus,  the  exhaustion  would  appear  after- 
wards by  a  lest  than  medium  developement,  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  of  former  luxuriance.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  above  statement  is  to  be  understood  chiefly  as  regards 
the  climate,  and  not  other  points  of  culture ;  nor  to  imply  that  a 
plant  will  not  thrive  better,  and  live  longer,  when  freed  from  the 
troublesome  neighbours  of  its  own  or  other  species  in  its  wild 
state.  Farther,  I  will  venture  to  sny,  that,  in  four  seasons  of 
equal  temperature,  and  that  temperature  agreeing  with  the  ge- 
neral mean  of  the  climate,  the  growth  of  indigenous  forest  trees 
will  be  greater  (other  circumstances  being  the  same]  than  in  four 
years  alternately  hot  and  cold;  although  tkey  mav  average  the 
same  as  the  four  of  equable  mean  temperature.  If  this  be  not 
the  case,  then  the  inference  would  be,  uiat  plants  have  not  been 
originally  well  adapted  for  their  respective  localities. 

The  average  heat  of  day  and  night  being  now  pretty  well 
known  in  the  climate  nf  London,  throughout  every  month  in  the 
year,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  it  follows,  if  the  above 
statements  be  correct,  that  we  also  know  the  exaci  limits  of  the 
extremes  which  all  indigenous  plants  will  safely  bear ;  and  oim 
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or  the  greatest  desiderata  in  horticultural  knowledge  now  is,  a 
fiimilsr  knowledge  of  all  other  climates  whence  vegetable  pro- 
ductions are  imported  fur  cultivation,  in  order  that  their  range 
of  temperature  may,  in  like  manner,  be  precisely  ascertained. 
Bat,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  advances  of  science,  and  the 
accelerations  of  intercourse  by  steam  or  railroad  communication, 
this  must  require  a  lapse  of  years.  In  the  mean  time,  some 
approximation  might  be  attainable,  and  rendered  useful,  by 
improving  on  the  tbllowing  considerations. 

The  astonishing  power  which  causes  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  a  general  movement,  more  or  less,  of  the  sap  of  vegeta- 
tion, in  that  expanding  in  the  tropics,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
humble  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions,  is  well  known  to  be 
derived  from  the  solar  rays.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is  more  or 
less  energetic,  according  to  the  quantity  received  by  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  and  this  is  regulated  by  the  greater  or  less  obliquity 
of  the  latter  to  their. direct  or  perpendicular  influence ;  or,  in 
other  words,  is  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the 
latitude.  A  calculation  thus  deduced  would  not  be  absolutely 
correct  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation;  but,  it  would  certainly 
form  the  surest  basis  relatively  to  which  corrections  could  be 
made;  such  as  the  diminution  due  to  elevation,  &c.  The  ratio 
which  the  calculation  would  bear  to  the  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  should  then  be  ascertained ;  and,  if  it  could  be 
corroborated  by  actual  observations  made  by  this  instrument, 
at  every  10°  of  latitude,  so  much  the  better.  For  ultra-tropical 
regions  more  especially,  the  table  miglit  usefully  exhibit  four 
divisions:  first,  the  temperature  at  the  vernal  equinox,  which 
would  be  found  lower  than  the  mean  of  the  season,  from  the 
earth  still  retaining  in  part  the  low  temperature  of  winter; 
secondly,  the  temperature  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  would 
be,  for  the  contrary  reason,  as  much  warmer  than  the  mean  as 
the  vernal  was  colder  ;  thirdly  and  fourthly,  the  temperatures  at 
the  summer  and  winter  solstices.  These  tables  might,  also,  be 
exhibited  on  the  margins  of  isothermal  maps ;  which,  for  greater 
accuracy,  might  contain  sections  of  the  earth's  surface  included 
by  every  1 5°  of  longitude ;  and,  if  fifteen  pages  of  tlie  Gardenei's 
Magazine  were  so  occupied,  it  would,  I  am  convinced,  form  a 
useful  reference  for  the  range  of  annual  temperature :  and,  to 
make  it  still  more  complete,  a  table  might  be  subjoined  for  that 
of  the  diurnal  temperature,  nearly  which  the  plants  of  every 
latitude  naturally  undergo, 

lliat,  in  regard  to  cultivation,  we  ought  to  "  imitate  nature," 
is  an  expression  imiversally  assented  to;  and,  that  we  canuot 
do  so  without  some  knowledge  of  her  workings,  cannot  be 
denied  ;  and  the  more  correct  that  knowledge  is,  the  more  definite 
will  be  the  aim,  end  the  greater  the  degree  of  perfection,  of  our 
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imitatioii,  and  proportionatly  our  success.  Now,  we  know  that 
plants  naturally  eicperkDce  a  range  of  temperature :  but  this,  in 
regard  to  them,  we  cannot  perfectly  imitate ;  because  it  is  only 
imperfectly  known.  That  we  hence  labour  under  a  disadvantage, 
follows  as  a  truism ;  but,  whether  the  above  suggestions  are 
calculated  to  obviate  such,  or  to  lead  to  others  of  higher  merit, 
I  submit  to  better  judges  c^the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  eSect  of  the  coldness  of  last  spring  in  re- 
larding  the  expannion  of  buds  into  leaves  and  blossoniii,  it  may  be 
stated  to  have  occasioned  a  difference  of  three  or  four  weeks 
beyond  the  usual  period  in  ttte  generality  of  deciduous  species. 
For  example,  — 

1B34.  lasA.  IBSa.  )B37. 

The  commoD  hswthora  ma» 

in  leaf  -         -  -    March  28.     April  I.      March  30.    April  8S. 

Ilie  horvwhesiout  *,  ditto   -    Aprils.        A[>ri]  18.    April  S4.      may  3. 
The  green  gage  plum  wm  in 

UtMMMD         ...    March  26.    ApriLe.      April  16.      Ma;  3. 
The  May  duke  ch«Tf.  ditto      April  16.      April  17.     May  1.  May  16. 

The  common  beech,  m  leaT  -     H»j  i.  May  10.      May  10.        May  13. 

It  appears,  from  the  above  periodic  differences,  that,  although 
vegetation  may  exhibit,  in  some  measure,  by  its  earlier  or  later 
developement,  the  general  state  of  the  temperature,  yet  it  will 
not  do  BO  in  a  just  ratio  for  any  particular  month.  Some  species 
will  burst  forth  into  leaf  or  flower  in  consequence  of  a  few  days  of 
powerful  sun  heat;  whilst  others,  such  as  the  beech,  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  such  susceptibility ;  a  property  which,  as  regards  many 
varieties  of  fruits,  is  in  this  climate,  with  regret,  too  well  known. 
Many  other  causes  tend  to  interfere  with  the  iaBueoce  of  atmo- 
spheric heat  in  the  developement  of  vegeUtion,  although  it 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  principal  agent  Among  others,  the 
greater  or  less  prevalence  of  rain,  in  a  warm  or  cold  state,  and, 
accordingly,  more  or  less  congeoisrl  to  the  action  of  v^etatlou, 
nuty  be  mentioned. 

It  is  DOW  time  to  leave  the  month  of  April,  and  this  with  one 
remark,  that  it  was  the  coldest  of  any  corresponding  month  for 
at  least  the  last  40  years,  according  to  the  registers  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Societtf,  and  in  Howard's 
Climate  qfLondoiu  The  prcKess  from  which  it  derived  its  name 
(aperio,  to  open]  was  chiefly  transferred  to  May ;  and  even  then 
sharp  frosts  injured  many  of  the  blossoms.  Apricots,  peaches, 
and  even  \Kars  on  walls,  suffered  considerably,  as  did  also  those 
of  the  latter  oa  standards.  Cherries  were  an  abundant  crop,  as 
were  hkewise  plums  and  apples.  The  summer  weather  was,  of 
course,  rendered  short  by  the  prolongation  of  the  cold  in  the 

■  The  bud*  of  thia  tree  burst  forth  ao  rapidly  and  aimultaoeoiuly,  that  it  ia, 
ID  consequence,  particularly  eligible  for  the  purpose  of  being  quoted,  in  regard 
to  the  period  of  foliation. 
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early  part ;  and,  though  tolerably  fine,  yet  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  of  sun  beat  in  July ;  consequently,  many  kinds  of 
fruits  did  not  acquire  (heir  perfect  flavour.  This  appears  to 
have  been  more  especially  the  case  with  all  the  summer  and 
autumn  apples.  The  long-keeping  sorts  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
to  have  benefited,  by  their  hanging  longer  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  subsequent  brighter  weather  in  October. 

Among  the  productions  of  last  season  that  have  come  under 
my  observation,  one  of  the  most  deserving  is  a  grape,  received 
into  the  collection  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  under  the  desig- 
nation of  "  seedling  from  bloom  raisin :  "  it  was  grafted,  if 
not  exactly  afler  the  mode,  yet  according  to  the  principle,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Gowans  (see  p.  1 1 7.),  alongside  of  a  black  Ham- 
burg; and  it  ripened  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  the  latter 
sort.  The  bunch  is  as  large,,  but  more  loose,  and  the  berries 
acquire  n  blacker  colour,  and  higher  flavour.  Its  value  as  an 
early  forcing  grape  will  hence  be  readily  appreciated. 

Several  of  trie  pears  lately  raised  by  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 
Esq.,  have  fruited  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
the  present  season,  and  have  proved  excellent..  As  they  ore 
hardy,  they  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  for  trial  in  the 
northern  counties,  where  even  the  Betgic  varieties  fail.  The 
Althorp  crassane  was  exceedingly  buttery,  melting,  and  highly 
flavoured.  The  Brougham  pear  is  a  great  bearer,  and  very 
good.  The  Belmont  and  Eyewood,  excellent.  The  winter  . 
crassane  has  also  produced  abundantly,  and  will,  doubtless, 
prove  deserving  of  the  high  opinion  formed  of  it  last  season  by 
all  who  tasted  it:  the  flavour,  even  from  a  standard  (for  it  does 
not  seem  to  require  a  wall),  was  pronounced  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  old  crassane,  and  with  much  less  grtttiness.  These  are 
only  a  few  t  others  remain  to  be  tried  farther  in  the  winter,  and 
in  spring ;  and  many  more  of  similar  origin,  bav.e  yet  to  be 
fruite<l.  This  early  notice  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  satisfactory 
to  the  numerous  enquirers  after  these  fi'uits  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

Most  of  the  principal  Belgic  pears  are  now  pretty  generally 
known  ;  perhaps  the  Fondante  d'Automne  is  not  so  extensively 
distributed  as  it  ought  to  be ;  like  most  autumn  fruits,  its  per- 
fections are  not  of  long  duration,  yet  it  is  so  exceedingly  rich 
and  delicious  that  it  ought  to  be  in  every  private  collection.  It 
bears  very  well  as  a  standard.  The  Fondante  Van  Mons  is  also 
well  deserving  of  notice;  although  scarcely  equal  to  the  pre- 
ceding, yet  it  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  Styrian  is  beautiful, 
and  seems  worthy  of  trial  on  a  wall.  The  Nelis  d'Hiver  is  gain- 
ing favour;  it  is  rare  to  find  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  fruits,  but  all  seem  to  agree  in  regard  to  the  superior 
excellence  of  this  pear.     The  Beurr^  Bosc  maintains  its  cha- 
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racter  of  bdng  higher  flnvoured  than  the  Marie  Louise.  And 
the  latter  has  also  another  rival  in  the  Louise  Bonne  (of  Jersey), 
particularly  in  the  north  of  Enj^land,  as  I  am  very  credibly 
informed. 

Of  Plums,  none  appear  to  exceed  in  flavour  the  Reine  Claude 
Violette.  Pond's  Seedling  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  red 
fruit)  deserving  cultivation.  The  Ickwortn  Imp^ratrice,  raised 
by  Mr.  Knight,  has  fruitefi  for  the  first  time  in  this  garden,  and 
is  very  excellent;  it  is  rather  earlier  than  the  old  Impiratrice, 
much  larger,  and  richer.  Coe's  Rne  late  red  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  the  same  as  the  St.  Martin  Rouge  of  the  French. 

A  very  handsome  pluni)  grown  by  Mr.  Denyer,  and  called  by 
the  popular  name  of  Queen  Victoria,  has  been  seen.  A  notice 
of  this,  on  the  cover  of  the  Gardeiirr's  Magazine  for  November, 
requires  some  correction.  I  must  be  understood  to  have  said 
that  it  resembled  the  red  Magnum  Bonum  only  in  sizej  for,  in 
other  res|>ects,  it  is  very  different.  It  has  most  ^psemblance  to 
Sharp's  Emperor ;  and  holh  have  the  peculiarity  of  a  remarkably 
tender  stone.  It  is  very  large,  roundish  oval,  red,  with  a  fine 
bloom.  It  may  be  a  distinct  sort,  or  it  may  not ;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  Mr.  Denyer  acknowledges,  very  honourably,  that 
he  did  not  raise  it,  but  obtained  it  without  a  name,  and,  as  it 
deserves,  has  brought  it  inlo  notice. 

In  the  general  season  of  Cherries,  none  exceed  in  flavour  the 
Elton  and  Downton.  Among  a  collection  of  German  sorta^ 
received  from  Dr.  Diel  of  Nassau,  there  is  one  which  deserves 
to  be  made  known  on  account  of  its  lateness  ;  for  it  was  bang- 
ing on  the  tree,  without  lieing  in  the  least  shrivelled,  when  the 
frost  became  severe  at  the  end  of  October.  It  was  received 
under  the  nnme  of  "  B'litlner's  Octolwr  Sucker  Weichsel ; "  it 
is  not,  however,  n  sweet  cherry,  and  might  be  called  Biiltner's 
October  Morello.  It  is,  externally  and  internally,  of  the  colour 
of  a  Morello,  hut  of  a  rounder  form  ;  the  flavour  is  much  the 
same,  and  it  wilt,  doubtless,  be  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  the  Morello,  whilst  it  may  be  gathered  fresh  from  a  standard 
two  months  later. 


Art.  III.     An  Account  of  some  Trials  made  viith  the  Leavet  of  the 


r  destroying  Insects.     By  J.  H.  A. 

Having  read,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  an  account  of  a 
method  of  destroying  the  different  insects  that  infest  plants, 
taken  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Horticultural  Society,  I 
was  induced  to  give  it  a  trial,  as  the  means  stated  were  so 
simple.  I  accordingly  procured  a  quantity  of  laurel  leaves ; 
and,  having  well  bruised  them,  spread  them  in  the  evening  on 
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the  floor  of  a  smnll  stove.  On  the  following  day,  at  noon,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  all  the  yoang  leaves  of  some  vines  under 
the  rafters  appear  as  tboueli  scorched ;  and,  upon  further  ex> 
amination,  I  found  many  of  the  stove  plants  affected  in  the  same 
manner :  the  euphorbias,  tn  a  few  days,  lost  nearly  all  their 
leaves  i  and  the  gesnerJas,  gloxinias,  &c,  though  they  did  not 
lose  their  leaves,  yet  presented  a  very  unsightly  appearance.  I 
immediately  concluded  that  this  was  caused  by  the  odour  of  the 
laurel  leaves,  and  instantly  swept  them  all  out  of  the  house ; 
but,  to  be  sure  of  the  matter,  I  took  a  plant  of  pelargonium 
and  placed  it  under  a  hand-glass  with  a  quantity  of  the  bruised 
laurel  leaves,  and  on  the  fallowing  morning  it  presented  precisely 
the  same  appearance  ns  the  plants  in  the  stove;  which  satisfied 
me  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  laurel  leaves  upon  vegetation, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  incapable  of  destroying  the 
mealy  bug,  which  was  the  insect  I  was  chiefly  annoyed  with.  I 
send  you  this  account,  that  you  may,  if  you  think  fit,  publish  it 
as  a  contradiction  to  the  assertion,  that  the  odour  of  laurel 
leaves  will  not  injure  plants;  and  thus  prevent  other  gardeners 
from  falling  into  the  same  error  that  I  have  done, 
Bromky,  Kent,  Oct.  25.  1837. 


Art.  IV.     Provincial  Horticultural  Soeietiet, 

Bedfokdshirb.  —  Sedfordihire  Open  HortkuUural  Sociely.  —  May  9. 
Notwithstanding  the  hitherto  unfovourable  season  for  vegetation,  the  speci- 
mens shown  were  extreme]}'  fine.  One  of  the  Brugmdnsia  sanguines  vaa 
much  admired  ;  some  sticks  of  rhubarb  shown  bv  Mr.  Webster,  about  S  fi. 
lone,  also  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  best  auriculas  were  How- 
land's  Nelson,  Surpass,  and  Ringleader,  shown  by  Mr.  H.PuUen.  The  best 
hycocinth  was   the   Groot  Voorst  shown  by  Mr.  Barringer.      (Huntingdon 


Gaxetle,  May  13.  1837.) 

BedfijTd  fforliculiural  Society.  -        ^  ... 

from  the  conservatory  of  W.  H,  Whitbread,  Esq.,  attracted  great  admiration. 


Bedjvrd  fforliculiural  Society.  —Aug.  4.     The  rich  collection  of  plants.  See., 


The  dahlias  in  some  instances  were  particularly  fine ;  as  were  the  carnations. 
Mr  GiddinfTs'ii  seedling  yellow  picotee  was  named  by  the  chairman,  CI.  Livius, 
Esq.,  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock  ;  and  the  best  seedling  ditto  of  Mr.  True- 
love,  was  named  the  Queen.  The  gooseberries  were  very  fine.  Among  the 
prizes,  were  for  fruit,  for  the  best  pound  of  red  currants,  containing  the  least 
number  of  bunches,  Mr.  Giddbgs  (  21  bunches) ;  the  best  pound  of  white 
ditto,  Mr.  Giddings  (37  ditto)  ;  Uie  beat  half-poiuid  of  black  ditto,  containing 
the  least  number  of  berries.  Miss  Goulburn  (141)  ;  the  best  half^ound  M 
raspberries,  fewest  in  number,  stems  cut  close  to  the  calyx,  Mr.  Pullen  (57). 
(7'Ae  Beacon,  Aug.  12.  1837.) 

Biggleiaiade  JJorHcuitural  Sodely.  —  May  8.  This  was  the  annual  show 
for  Qunculas  and  potvanthuses.  The  best  auncula,  Howard's  Nelson,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Pullen  ;  and  the  best  polyanthus,  Alexander,  by  Mr.  Oarratt.  {Hurt- 
Imgdon  Graellc,  May  13.  1837.) 

Berkbbirb.  —  Beadiag  HmtiaiUvral Society. — MayXB.  Amoiw  the  plants 
exhibited  were  a  very  superb  seedling  scarlet  rhododendron  ;  a  fine  plant  of 
the  Clianthus  punlceus,  and  one  of  Tropse'olum  tricoldrum,  from  the  collection  of 
W.  Stephens,  Esq. ;  and  calceolarias  from  Purley  Hall.&c.     The  grapes  fifora 
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the  gardena  of  J.  P.  Anderdoa,  Esq.,  and  Jamei  Wheble,  Em^.,  were  exceed- 
fly  fme.  The  numeroua  Mllection*  of  flowers,  greciyJiouM  plants,  &c., 
ihibited  by  the  varioui  Boriiti  and  nuraerynien  of  the  Iowa  and  Dcif^bour- 
hood  were  of  the  beat  and  chotceat  dewriptiou,  and  wcte  highly  MnamcDtal. 
(Sa^fmry  Huraid,  May  27.) 

XmgtbMy  Melon  SAow.  —  Aug.  IS.  Mr.  Whale.  Kardener  at  Elcot  Park, 
won  a  priie  for  the  beat-flavoured  green-fleah  melon,  making  hia  lAOth  priie 
(ormefoTO. 

CAMBRIDaBaHIRB.  —  Caniitvlgetkirf  HortiaiUural  Societj).  —  May  17.  The 
pelargoniama  were  excellent,  but  there  were  no  tulipa  on  account  of  the  back- 
wardneaa  of  the  acason.  The  vegetables  were  also  very  fine.  There  were 
numerou*  prizes,  among  which  were  uxteen  to  cottagers. 

Cambndge  Dahlia  Show.^  Sept.  9.      Above  1000  Sower*  were  exhibited. 

—  June.  The  articlea 
exhibited  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual. 

Chbshibb.  —  Chfiler  FtoncvUumi  Society.  — Aug,  i.  The  carnations  were 
remarkably  fine.     The  first  prize  for  dahlias  was  won  by  Meaara.  Dickson. 

CoRHWAU..  —  Biyal  HorlicuHural  Sodely  of  Corntea/i.  —  May  2i.  The 
aasortment  of  a^les  of  last  year's  erowth  was  of  a  superior  deacriptiou,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  preserved  with  great  care,  many  of  the  kinds  seeming 
as  plump  and  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  recently  taken  fi*om  the  tree.  The 
show  of  flowers  was  exceedingly  |!ood,  and  comprised  some  beautifiil  varietica 
of  pdargoniuma,  calceolarias,  ixias,  ruiunculuses,  heartsease,  &c.  Among 
the  rare  productions  we  pBTticuUrly  remarked  a  splendid  specimen,  in  flower, 
of  Crlnum  amabile,  from  the  collection  of  L.  C  Daubuz,  Esq.  ;  and  Oncfdium 
altissimum,  &om  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  who  also  forwarded  to  the 
meeting  fourteen  different  sorts  of  cactuses,  which  were  stated  to  be  part 
of  a  collection  lately  sent  to  this  country  from  Real  del  Monte,  by  Mr.  John 
Rule.  Several  of  the  kinds  are  believed  to  be  new,  and  their  singular 
^ipearance  attracted  general  notice.  We  think  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the 
members  of  the  society  to  learn  that,  in  the  course  of  another  acason,  there 
is  every  probability  of  Mr.  Ride  adding  to  our  collection  some  of  the  ever- 
green oaks,  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the 
mountain  scenery  of  South  America.  The  elevated  and  cold  tituatioaa  in 
which  theae  oaka  are  found,  inducea  ua  to  believe  that  they  may  be  success- 
fiilly  cultivated  in  this  county.  The  vegetables  comprised  some  excell«it 
aamples  of  potatoes,  kidneybeans,  asparagus,  spinach,  and  mushrooms.  In 
this  class  the  baskets  ewhibited  by  market-gardeners,  u  well  as  by  cottagers, 
were  very  superior,  and  deserving  of  great  praise.  In  ind^nous  botany,  we 
hod  the  pleasiure  of  seeing  a  plant  of  Primula  farindsa,  which  has  been  added 
to  the  Cornish  flora  by  Mrs.  T.  Grjlls  of  C'ardynham,  who  discovered  it 
lately  growing  near  Bodmin.  The  nuraerymen'a  show  in  the  card-room 
attracted  particular  attention.  We  were  much  gratiRed  in  beholdioc  the 
splendid  bloom  of  pehu^onimna,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rcndle,  Union  Road, 
Plymouth.  Among  hia  collection  we  particularly  noticed  Rendle'a  Alarm, 
one  of  his  seedlings  of  1B36  ;  we  think  uiis  flower  is  very  much  superior  to 
Perfection,  owing  to  its  beautiful  form,  the  fine  dark  spot,  and  the  ^lendid 
white  centre.  Rendle's  Mountmn  Sylph  we  also  noticed  ;  this  flower  is 
beyond  doubt  the  Gnest-fbrmed  white  pelareonimn  now  in  cultivation.  Among 
otner  specimens  of  flowers,  we  were  much  struck  with  the      "      " 


Nursery,  had  a  fine  display  of  pelargoniums,  and  also  a  very  choice  c 

of  ericas  and  New  Holland  plants.  Among  hia  general  collection  we  nobced 
a  splendid  show  of  tulips,  ranunculuses,  anemones ;  a  most  select  collection  of 
heartsease  ;  also  ixias,  and  a  ailendid  amaryllts  of  the  hybrid  kind,  raised  by 
himself.  We  also  observed  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  James  PauU,  of  Gram- 
pound,  some  fine  kalmias,  azaleas,  ledums,  and  rhododendrons,  which  sold 
well.    {The  Wetl  Briton,  May  26.  1837.) 
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Juig  19.  Sir  Charles  Lemon  in  his  speech  first  noticed  some  of  the 
finest  pUnts  exhibited  ;  he  next  called  the  attentioa  of  the  meeting  to  the 
produce  of  the  cottage  gardens.  In  ^Is  moat  interesting  depHrtment,  great 
ezerticma  had  evidently  been  made  ;  and  the  result  might  fairly  be  placed 
in  competition  with  the  productioas  of  those  who  had  greater  t^portunitiea. 
Sir  Chftrlet  also  announced  to  the  meeting  that  two  cases  of  plants  had  been 
received  from  Dr.  Wallich,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  their  having  elected 
him  an  honorary  member  of  the  society.  He  regretted  to  say  that  only  a 
few  of  the  plants  had  surriTed  the  voyage,  but  among  them  were  some 
Epiphytes  of  great  rarity.  They  are  now  being  taken  care  of  at  Cardew, 
until  the  committee  determine  how  they  are  to  be  disposed  of  among  the 
members.  Sir  C.  L,  then  read  the  form  of  an  address  to  Her  Majesty, 
requesting  that  she  would  condescend  to  become  the  Patroness  of  the  Society, 
which  was  carried  unanimously.  The  secretary  then  read  the  list  of  prices 
awarded,  which  were  very  numerous.     {The  Weil  Briton,  July  SI.  1837.) 

October  4.  This  was  the  last  exhibition  for  the  season,  llie  flowers  were 
Tery  fine,  particularly  the  dahlias,,  fuchsias,  calceolarias,  marigolds,  and 
German  asters.  The  su[^ly  of  stove  plants  was  small.  The  fhut  exhibited 
included  many  excdlent  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  pines,  melons,  and  grapes  ; 
and  there  were  a  (ew  fine  nupberries  and  strawberries.  The  productions  of 
igers,  especially  their  cabbages,  onions,  potatoes,  and  carrots,  as  well 
S  Ur^e  and  well  assorted  nosc^ys,  were  superior  to  those  of  any 
former  exhibition,  and  excited  great  ^probation.  A  number  of  rare  and 
beauutiil  plants  were  exhibited ;  and  the  collection  of  dried  plants  shown  by 
Miss  Warren,  consisting  of  ninety-one  species,  many  of  which  were  peculiar  to 
this  county,  called  forth  general  admiration.  At  two  o'clock  E.  W.  W. 
Pendarves,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  addressed  the  company 
in  an  appropriate  speech.  Af^  pointing  out  such  otgects  as  ^)peared  niost 
worthy  of  attention,  Mr.  Pendarves  mentioned  that,  about  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
T.  A.  Knight,  who  was  president  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  England, 
on  making  enquiry  in  the  London  markets,  found  the  greater  supply  of  early 

EDtatoes  was  furnished  from  Penzance  and  its  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Knight 
ad  made  some  experiments  in  early  potatoes,  which  he  found  extremely 
successful,  and  had  given  him  some  sorts,  which  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  cultivated. 
Bir  Charles  Lemon  had  some  last  year,  which  he  had  also  cultivated,  and  he 
had  in  his  hand  some  notes  on  potatoes  received  from  Mr.  Kni^t,  drawn  up 
hy  Mr.  £ooth,  the  gardener  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  that  he  would  rend  to 
them.  The  honourable  gentleman  then  read  tiie  following  account  of  the 
produce  of  Mr.  Knight's  potatoes  :  —  "  No.  8.  A  very  early  and  productive 
sort,of  dwarf  growth;  weight  when  planted,  101b.,wdght  of  produce  ISTlb. 
The  sets  were  placed  whole  at  6  in.  from  centre  to  centre.  9  in.  deep,  with 
spaces  of  21  in.  between  the  rows.  The  rate  of  increase  is  12}  to  1,  or  4«8i 
bushels,  (each  of  741b.  per  acre.)  No.  4.  This  b  also  an  earlv  variety,  but 
not  BO  productive  as  the  above  sort ;  weight  when  planted  6  lb.,  weioit  of 
produce  67  lb. ;  whole  seta  placed  as  those  above,  with  spaces  of  2  ft. 
between  the  rows.  Rate  of  increase  H  to  1,  or  I8S  bushels  per  acre. 
No.  5.  This  is  also  an  early  sort  ;  weight  when  planted  7  lb.,  weiriit  of 
produce  60  lb.,  or  163|  bushels  per  acre.  No.  6.  Equally  early  wiA'  the 
preceding;  sets  placed  as  those  of  the  above  sort,  with  spaces  of  IS  id. 
between  the  rows ;  weight  when  planted  6  lb.,  weight  of  produce  53  lb. 
nearly  9  to  1  increase,  or  J  44  bushels  per  acre.  No.  S.  Mr.  tuiiriit  said  that 
this  variety  aflbrded  (in  the  year  I63A)  a  produce  annually,  and  equivalent 
to  SB  tons  per  statute  acre;  wei^t  when  planted  this  season  10 ib.,  weight 
of  produce  1431b.  Increase  14  to  1;  or  425  bushels  per  acre.  No.  16. 
Downton  Yam.  This  is  a  very  strong-growing  sort,  lit  for  field  culture. 
Mr.  Knight  says  it  is  excellent  in  ^ring,  and  the  early  part  of  summer ;  weight 
when  punted  5  lb.,  weight  of  produce  53  lb.  Whole  tubers  placed  at  6in. 
from  craitre  to  centre,  9  in,  deep,  with  spaces  of  3  ft.  between  the  rows. 
Increase  10  to  1,  or  850  bushels  per  acre.     Yellow  Kidney.    Weight  when 
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plMiUd,  lOlb.,  weight  of  poduce,  119lb.;  pUced  the  nine  distaoce,  and 
d^th  u  those  above,  witn  spncei  of  ^T  in.  uetween  the  rows.  Produce  at 
the  rate  of  506  bushels  per  acre.      The  above  Tarieties  of  potatoes  v«re 


C'    lied  upon  a  newly  trenched  bonier,  where  a  large  quaDtitv  of  the  subsoil 
been  turned  up  and  mixed  with  the  surbce  soil  i  had  tike  gn 
richer,  1  have  no  aoubt  the  crop  would  have  been  much  Ui^er. 


were  planted  with  whole  sets,  wbich  I  linil  produces  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  snuil  tubers  than  when  cut  potatoes  are  planted.  Numerous  prises  were 
given  for  cultivated  flowers,  fiiiit,  and  vt^tables  ;  and  also  for  every  plant 
belongiiu  to  the  British  Flora,  but  not  hitherto  Juown  to  grow  in  Cornwall, 
of  which  satis&ctorv  evidence  can  be  given,  that  it  has  been  found  in  ■ 
Cornish  locality  (£rica  cinerea  var.  monstrdsa)  found  in  the  woods  at 
Carclew  bv  Mr.  Lewis  Fox,  Perranwbarf.  For  the  beat  coUectiou  of  dried 
Comtsh  plants,  to  supply  those  wanted  for  the  Hortus  Siccus,  to  Hr.  C.  A, 
Johns,  Iielston,  of  which  eieht  have  been  now  first  ibund  in  Cornish  locahties. 
For  the  best  collection  of  dried  plants,  not  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  for  the 
getieral  Herbariuni,  to  Miss  Warren.  For  the  beet  collection  of  Cryptoga- 
DuniB  plants,  to  Mr.  William  Lobb,  Feock  ;  these  are  beautifully  dried,  and 
apparently  very  perfect  specimens.  A  very  beautifiil  collection  of  dried 
plants,  presented  by  Mr.  Rogers,  containing  many  excellent  specimens  of  the 
most  rare  plants  of  Great  Britain,  and  more  than  fifty  that  were  wanted  for 
their  Herbarium.  In  the  card-room  there  was,  as  usual,  a  laige  and  beautiful 
display  of  flowers,  chiefly  dahlias,  by  Mr.  Fox  of  Pcniancc,  Mr.  Pontey  of 
Plymouth,  and  Mr.  Veitch  of  Exeter,  nurserymoi.  Mr.  William  Reodle, 
of  the  Union  Road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  as  usual,  exhibited  a  grand  display  of 
dahlias,  and  other  flowers  j  the  H^hHaa  were  really  splendid,  compriamg  all 
the  newest  and  best  sorts  at  present  in  cultivation.  One  named  Phidias,  waa 
veiy  peculiar,  b«ng  striped  and  mottled  with  de^  red  and  ydlow,  in  the 
way  of  a  carnation  ;  and  a  splendid  seedling  named  "  Rendle's  Q'hry  of 
Plymouth  i"  it  is  the  exact  form  of  Springfield's  Rival,  but  much  lai^er, 
having  a  clear  white  ground,  with  a  dc^  edging  of  purple.  Mr.  Rendle  also 
exhibited  some  good  specimens  of  set'eral  new  flowering  plants,  among  which 
was  ferbena  Arranidna  (which,  we  believe,  is  the  first  specimen  exhibited 
in  England),  a  very  desirable  plant  to  the  flower  garden  j  it  is  a  shn^by 
variety,  like  T.  Twcediana,  but  the  colour  is  of  a  deep  purple,  and  it  baa 
«  beautiful  downy  foliage.     (The  fVetl  BHton,  Oct.  6.  ie>37.) 

SI.  Columb  Collage  Gardemag  Society.  — Sept.  26.  The  ro<«n  for  the 
exhU)ition  of  the  vegetables,  by  the  cottagers,  was  neatly  and  tastcAilly 
decorated  with  arches  of  laurel  covered,  with  flowers,  the  gift  of  Captain 
lU^rs,  R.  N.,  who  has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  societv  ; 
and  in  an  adjoining  room  were  laid  out  some  very  fine  fruits  and  vegetablee 
from  the  gardens  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  amoiut 
which  were  some  choice  cherries,  currants,  and  apples,  from  the  Rev.  J. 
Treftiais  i  some  fine  grapes,  from  Mr.  E.  George,  of  Trewan  ;  some  very  large 
turnips  from  Mr.  Gcake  ;  and  some  good  specimens  of  the  white  stone 
turnips  from  Mr.  S.  Tabb.  This  room  was  filled  with  beautifiil  and  mag- 
nificent bouquets  of  flowers  and  plants,  kindly  sent  from  Camanton,  Trekeik- 
ning,  and  the  Parsonage.  The  doors  were  thrown  open  at  tuclve,  when  the 
room  was  Immediately  filled  ;  and  at  one  o'clock  Captain  Rogers  was  unani- 
mously called  to  the  chsir  :  who,  in  a  short,  but  able  speech  addressed  the 
meeting.     The  suggestions  and  advice  which  he  gave  the  cottagers  were  tnJy 

rd,  as  well  as  the  wish  expressed  by  him  and  the  committee  in  their  r^rt, 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  farmers  and  landowners,  not  merely  by  giving 
their  subscriptions,  but  also  by  allotting  land  to  the  cottagers  for  cultivation. 
The  Rev.  H.  Stoiieman,  and  Humphry  Williams,  Esq.,  then  addressed  the 
meeting,  expressing  similar  sentiments  ;  after  which  J.  B.  Collins,  Esq.,  the 
secretary,  read  the  report  (whii'h  expressed  the  wish  of  the  committee,  that 
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CuNBEBLAND, — Wlal^iaBai  HoTlicultwal  Skmo.  —  May  11.  The  auriculaa 
were  good,  being  not  much  inferior  to  any  of  the  Society's  previous  ex- 
hibitious  ;  in  greeitjiouse  plants  there  was  a  visible  fiilling  ofiTi  but  in  the 
more  useful,  or  vef;etable  department,  embracing  cucuinbers,  cabbages,  broccoli, 
rhubarb,  &c.,  the  display  far  exceeded  expectation.  The  dessert  and  kitchea 
apples  were  as  good  as  when  taken  trom  the  trees,  and  the  former  still  retained 
their  wonted  &vaur.  Mr,  R.  Elliot  won  both  the  prizes  for  the  best  pan  of 
auriculas,  to  consist  of  one  flower  of  each  class.  Among  the  vegetables  were 
some  new  potatoes  by  T.  Falco,  Esq.  {CiaiAerland  Pacqaet,  Hay  16.  1637.) 

Jume  8.  The  tulips  were  by  far  the  best  ever  exhibited  at  Whiteharen. 
The  bouquet  of  Mra.  Salomon,  of  Roseneath;  that  of  Mr.  Gaitskedl,  of  Hall 
Santon  ;  the  plants  of  Mr.  Thomthwaite,  of  Keswick  ;  and  the  pelargonimna 
of  Mr.  Miller  ;  were  very  fine.  Pansies  were  in  great  variety  and  in  as  great 
perfection.  The  kitchen  apples  of  John  Harrison,  Esq.,  and  the  potatoes  of 
Mr.  R.  Elliot  were  greatly  admired.   {Ifnd.,  June  13.) 

Augtut  17.  It  was  somewhat  too  late  for  carnations,  still  the  show  of  these 
itowere  was  very  good.  The  exhibition  of  dahlias  was  unprecedented  ly  large, 
and  &r  exceeded  any  previous  show  in  splendour  and  variety.  In  green- 
house  and  stove  plants  there  was  a  foiling  olf  as  compared  with  some  previous 
exhibitions.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  was  particularly  line.  Among  the  prizes  were 
the  following  :  —  Carnations  :  Scarlet  bizarre,  (Jird's  Grand  Monarch,  Mr.  W. 
Gird  ;  purple  bizarre,  William  Sawyers,  Mr.  H.  Gird  ;  purple  flake,  Gird's 
Mary  iiird,  Mr.  H.  Gird.  Picotees  :  Purple,  Hufton's  Miss  Emma,  and 
Boothman's  Princess  Victoria,  Mr.  W.  Gird.  Among  the  fmit  were  cur- 
rants, half  a  pound  in  the  fewest  bunches  :  Red,  Mr.  Elliot,  60  bunches  ; 
white,  41  bunches.  Gooseberries,  heaviest  :  White,  Mr.  Ellwood,  18  dwts. ; 
green,  Mr.  Ellwood,  10  dwts..  Apples  of  1835  and  1836  Miss  Crosthwaite 
(Fisher's  Green)  ;  ^plea,  Mr.  R.  Elliot  (Carlisle  codlin).  Calceolarias,  eight 
varieties,  Mr.  Randleson  ;  Fuchsia  Thdrnpsoni,  Mr.  A.  Spittall.  (Ibid.,  Aug.) 

DBRBVgHiHR.  —  Derba  ajid  Derbt/tlare  Floricutlural  and  HoHicultarat  So- 
mly,  —  Aagutt  15.     This  show  was  for  carnations  and  picotees. 

Cketlerfield  Horticuilural  Socieig.  —  May  16.  This  show  was  tor  auriculas, 
and  hyacinths ;  but  there  were  also  numerous  specimens  of  fhiit  and 
vegetables. 

Dbvonskibe.  —  The  Royal  Devonvrtd  Comviail  Bolamcal  and  HorlicultunU 
Sociely. — May  18.  The  plants,  &c.,  were  tastefully  arranged  on  benches 
erected  in  the  centre  and  by  the  side  of  the  spacious  room,  and  the  upper  end 
waa  decorated  with  evei^eens,  flowers,  &c.,  in  a  style  and  splendour  which 
displayed  much  taste  and  ingenuity.  Among  the  prizes  were  one  to  Mr.  J, 
Walter,  Plympton,  for  ^plea  of  1835  ;  and  others,  to  Mr.  Noah  Barry,  Port 
Eliot,  for  lemons  and  citrons  ;  to  Mr.  Surge,  Cofflect,  for  ginger. 

The  display  from  the  nurserieB  of  Mr.  llendle,  Mr.  Pontey,  and  Mr.  Wood, 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition.  Among  the  pelargoniums  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Rendle  were  his  seedlings,  Alann,  and  Mountain  Sylph.  Alarm 
resembles  Perfection,  it  being  equally  as  good  in  form,  deeper  colour,  a  finer 

rt,  and  firee  bloomer.  Mountain  Sylph  is  as  round  as  a  crown,  and  nearly 
same  size  with  a  fine  dark  spot.  We  could  only  recognise  among  the 
group  four  old  acquaintances  ;  viz.  Periection,  Gem,  Bellissima,  and  (Jueen 
Bess.  The  ericas  were  in  profusion,  upwards  of  a  hundred  varieties  in 
full  bloom.  Among  the  annuals  was  Schizdnthus  Rendliaiia,  the  colour  of 
which  is  of  a  deep  purple  with  a  fine  white  anil  yellow  centre,  with  large  dark 
brown  spots.  The  various  gold  and  silver  Society's  medals,  which  h^  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Rendle,  were  suspended  near  the  various  plants.  Mr.  Pontey 
sent  five  collections  of  stove  and  green-house  plants  ;  a  superb  collection  of 
Cape  ericas,  upwards  of  fifly  species  in  fall  bloom  ;  and  twenty-four  pelar- 
goniums of  great  beauty.    (rU/moulh  Weekly  Jourmtl,  May  25.) 

Devm  and  Exeter  Botanical  and  Horticuilural  Sociely.  —  May  18.  Of  fruits 
there  were  but  very  few  specimens,  consisting  of  strawberries,  citrons,  and 
apples,  the  long  continuance  of  cold  having  delayed  the  ripening  process. 
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nte  regetables  were  highly  creditable  to  the  cottagen,  who  have  wonderfully 
improTed  in  the  practice  of  horticulture  since  the  establiahment  of  this  veiy 
useful  aocietji.  The  following  choice  plants  from  Mr.  Veitch'i  nursery  r^ 
caved  the  particular  approval  of  the  judges: — Kerbena  Tweedisna,  CUanthua 
punfceua.  Clematis  azureus  grandiflorus,  and  Oncldium  InfoUum  -,  and,  from 
Mr.  Hewitt's  gardenii,  Brugminais  sanguine*,  a  seedling  heartsease,  a  stipeTb 
Xhodod^dron  caucisicum,  and  a  collection  of  ericas  and  cactuses.  (Tke 
Weilern  Luminary,  May  15.  1837.) 

Sept.  14.  The  show  of  fruit,  plants,  and  v^etables  was  reiv  fine.  At  two 
o'clock  y.  Down,  Esq.,  took  the  chair;  and  in  the  coutm  of  his  aildrcss  ob- 
served, that  "  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  humble  cottager  has  been 
conudered  by  the  committee  a  subject  of  ao  much  importance,  that  a  consider- 
able share  of  their  time  and  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this  interesting 
branch  of  our  exhibitions ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  persons  of 
this  class  have  been  reclaimed  from  habits  of  profligacy  and  intemperance,  by 
the  variouB  rewards  and  encouragements  whacn  have  Deen  offered  by  lu  for 
the  promotion  of  industry,  and  by  the  useful  and  practical  treatises  on  nrden- 
ing  which  we  have  dispersed  among  them."  In  accordance  with  this  feeling 
among  the  prizes,  were  the  following  swarded  to  cottagers  for  personal  merit : 
—  To  the  cottager  or  labourer  with  small  weekly  wages,  who  has  reared  the 
largest  family  in  habits  of  industnr,  without  parochial  assistance :  1/.  I0#.  to 
David  Pain,  of  SaJtash,  76  years  otage,  reared  ten  children.  To  the  cottager 
or  labourer  with  small  weekly  wages,  who  cultivates  hii  garden  in  a  superior 
manner,  the  interior  of  whose  cottage  displays  the  peatest  neatness  and 

y,  and  whose  children  are  edL-"'-""  ■-  '--'-=' — r.-.i 1  — t..-. — 

lohn  Davis.  Elbarton.     To  tl 
d  the  largest  number  of  yeai 
mistress,  and  whose  conduct  has  been  exemplary: 
St.  Ht^hens  by  Saltash,  40  years'  service,  (riyimniM  titraia,  o^.  id,  itai.) 

Jievoruliire  Floral  Society. —  Afay  4.  Amone  the  contributors,  Mrs.  Wells, 
of  Cowley  House,  sent  some  magnificent  specimens,  of  which  were  the  Trtv 
pas'olum  tricol()nmi,  Clianthus  cocclneus,  and  Kennedyn  coccCnea  :  also  a  very 
fine  collection  of  roses.  J.  B.  Sanders,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Acid^  armiitB  and  a  fine  collection  of  green-house  plants.  Luke  Ponsford, 
Esq.,  a  magnificent  collection  of  auriculas.  S.  T.  Kekewich,  Esq.,  a  splendid 
seedling  cactus,  a  collection  of  pansies,  and  a  fine  seedling  mimulus.  J.  J. 
Tanner,  Esq.,  a  most  beautiful  collection  of  single  anemones.  R.  Walker, 
Esq.,  a  rich  self-coloured  auricula,  and  a  very  singular  white  polyanthus. 
Some  fine  specimens  of  pelargoniiuns  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  M^igs,  Rowi 

,  »T....i M_   Ti   iij_L, —    — J,! 1 1...    -,{  gfg^  beauty.     M 

s,  had  a  most  splendid 
collection  of  plants,  amongst  which  were  a  very  beautifid  new  Chinese  axalea, 
with  variegated  flowers  of  the  purest  white  and  pink  ;  this  plant  has  never 
before  bloomed  in  this  county,  and  wb«  quite  a  centre  of  attraction.  In  the 
«ame  collection  we  noticed  some  superb  ericas,  and  some  very  fine  auricu- 
las, and  a  white  Tropa'olum  tricoldrum,  with  from  500  to  (iOO  flowers,  which 
had  the  first  and  second  prizes  awarded  them. 

In  Mr.  C.  Sclater's  choice  collection  we  observed  Camellia  ^iq>6nica  var. 

exfmia,  a  fine  red  and  v"-  ' — '  •'"■■'•i~ 'i- — "■-   ' — 

striped  and  vdned  with  r 

^ly  creditable  collection  of  Cape  ericas.    (Freman't  Kieier  Flying  Pott, 
^11.) 

fpl.  81.  The  show  of  plants  and  flowers  were  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
on  former  occasions ;  but  the  dahlias,  the  principal  object  of  attraction,  were  of 
a  very  superior  description.  Among  the  prizes  was  one  for  an  ornamental 
design'  A  pheasant  mode  of  flowers,  to  Mr.  Webber.  (^Ibiil.,   Sept.  88.) 

Taunton  and  IVcit  Samertet  HortieaUural  Society. —  May  19.  This  wai 
the  fi'^t  meeting  of  this  society.  The  company  was  respectable,  but  not 
fiunterous.     There  was  a  very  fine  show  of  plants.     Amongst  the  gentlemen's 
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gardener*,  Mr.  Duncan,  the  excellent  and  Bcientific  gardener  to  "R.  F.  Beau- 
champ,  Es({.,  gained,  and  deBcrvedly,  the  greatest  number  of  prizes.  AmongGt 
the  nurserymen,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  prizes  were  avarded  to  Messrs. 
Hammond  and  Stephens.  The  most  striking  specimen  in  the  room  whs  their 
Calceolaria  aplendida,  raised  by  them  last  vear.  This  remarkable  plant  had 
on  it  nearly  SOO  flowetB,  and  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  that 
has  been  shown  in  Taunton,  It  was  sent  off  to  London  immediately  after 
the  show,  to  be  exhibited  in  Messrs.  Flannagan  and  Nutting's  shop,  Mansion- 
House  Street.  Messrs.  Hammond  and  Stephens  also  exhibited  two  very 
large  plants  oif  Tropffi'olum  tricolflrum,  one  of  which  measured  10ft,  in  hei^t 
and  4  ft.  in  width.  Mr.  Veitch  had  also  a  beautiful  small  plant  of  the  same, 
blit  more  fullv  in  flower,  which  was  truly  splendid.  The  show  was  also  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Veitch  for  many  other  new  and  beeutifiil  creeping  plants. 
Mr.  Young  obtained  a  prize  for  a  fine  collection  of  heaths,  which  were  much 
admired  and  formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  room.  (&>nifr- 
let  aunty  GmeUe,  May  20.) 

Sept.  22.  Among  the  prizes  were  for  nursenmen,  Hammond  and  Stevena, 
dahlias,  bouquet  of ;  collection  of ;  seedling  dahlias  ;  hardy  annuals  ;  each  the 
first  prize.  John  Young,  ericas,  extra  prize  ;  greenhouse  plants,  roses,  orna- 
mental basket  of  cut  flowers  ;  ditto  of  hardy  plants  ;  bouquet  of  dahlias  ;  star 
of  dahlias  ;  each  the  first  prize.  Webber  and  Pierce,  dahlias,  awarded  the 
first  prize  j  but  afterwards  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  tbeir  being  brought 
after  time.    {Wtitem  Flying  Poit,  Oct.  2.  1B37.) 

DoRsBTsHiBB.  —  SkerboTTK  and  Ytoal  HorticaUsriU  Society.  —  April  86, 
Among  the  plants,  we  noticed  a  Gne  and  venerable  Cyclamen  p^rsicum,  die 
property  of  Mr.  Wellington,  of  Yeovil  ;  its  size  and  beauty  attracted  great 
attention,  which  was  not  abated  from  the  &ct  that  it  had  been  in  its  ownei'a 
possession  for  the  last  forty  years.  The  plants  from  Leweston  and  from 
Compton  House  were  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  exceedingly  rare 
and  beautiful.  They  were  admirably  arranged  in  tiers  above  the  floor  on  og- 
posite  sides  of  the  room,  and  certainly  struck  the  spectator  with  admiratioD, 
Doth  on  entering,  and  after  he  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  centre  of  the 
room,  where  both  collections  could  be  viewed  to  very  great  advantage. 
Among  the  prizes  were  the  following,  for  articles  of  superior  merit,  not  speci- 
fied : —  To  Mr.  Spong,  for  mimuti  in  variety,  CoUinsia  bfcolor,  Nemdphila 
insignis,  and  Cli&nthus  nunfceus ;  and  to  Mr.  Wayman,  for  Brugmfinsia.  {Tha 
Weitem  Flying  Pott,  May  ].  1837.) 

Jaly  19.  Chi  no  former  occasion  was  the  display  excelled.  The  company 
were  highly  pleased  with  the  arrangements  of  the  committee  of  management, 
who  very  properly  divided  the  exhibition  into  three  classes  j  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers,  appropriating  a  room  to  each  class.  Among  the  prizes  awarded 
were  some  to  Mr.  Clarke,  gardener  to  Wyndham  Ooodden,  £i^.,  for  the  brat 
pine-apple,  the  best  melon,  the  best  raspberries,  the  best  gooseberries,  heaviest, 
and  best  flavoured,  for  extra  peas,  and  for  extra  cockscombs;  and  others  to 
Mr.  Spong,  gardener  to  Robert  Gordon,  Esq.,  for  Che  best  black  grapes,  for 
the  best  nectarines,  for  the  best  lettuces,  for  the  best  roses,  for  the  best  stove 
plants,  and  for  the  best  cockscombs.  Among  the  nurserymen  Mr.  J.  I^ 
visoD,  of  Sherborne,  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  green-house  and  stOTe  plants, 
&c.  From  Harris's  nursery  gardens  of  Upway  there  was  a  splendid  col- 
lection ;  among  which  were  some  mottied  balsams.  Fuchsia  mut&bilis,  grandi- 
fltea  (new),  IW  different  sorts  of  roses,  and  100  splendid  varieties  of  pansies. 
Mr.  John  Young,  of  Taunton,  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  Cape  heaths, 
which  appeared  one  mass  of  bloom.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  nurserymen, 
Exeter,  exhibited  a  very  splendid  collection  of  plants.  Sec,  and  amongst  which 
we  particularly  noticed  the  followins :  —  Oncldium  papf lio  and  several  other 
of  the  Orchidacez,  .A'ep^nthes  distiliatdrie,  many  very  fine  specimens  of 
ericas,  three  very  splendid  new  pelargoniums,  with  many  other  choice  plants  j 
in  one  of  their  stoves  they  have  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Miua  Caven- 
disho,  fruiting  in  the  rery  highest  state  of  perfection.  {Ibid,,  July  84.) 
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Sept.  tl.  The  HTugeinenbi  b  the  floricultnni  depwtment  were  bouitiful, 
nnd  the  collection  comprised  (he  choiccM  spedinena  in  dihliM,  Oertnan  aaten, 

orcbideouB  plmnU,  pvtn-houac  olanu,  coicombs,  t  " '  '      '  ' 

The  display  of  fruits  wni  of  the  first  detcriptioi 
competiton  under  thin  head.  The  ihow  of  vegetable*  waa  alto  veiy  fine,  *a& 
conferred  great  merit  on  the  producers.  AmongK  the  fitih  produced  wai  « 
beautiful  netted  cantaloupe  melon,  front  the  g^en  of  E.  Murly,  Eaq.,  of 
Crewkeme,  wei|!hing  1 1  lb.  9  oi.  From  the  ^rden  of  Mann.  Wriiber  and 
Pierce,  of  Merrkit,  were  exhitnted  some  fine  specimau  of  planti  and  cut 
flowen;  among  which  we  noticed  the  ParaifldrB  Loudoaiam,  TWfaepai  in 
great  variety,  and  a  Rjilendid  collection  of  dahlias,  including  every  new  variety, 
with  some  hn«  ipecimens  of  their  own  raiaiifg.  Ht.  George  Pareoni,  nursery- 
man at  Stalhridge,  exhibited  a  box  of  dahlias,  which  was  genenUly  admired. 
{Weilrm  Fti/iag  Poll,  Oct.  :i.) 

DuRBAK.  —  Souli  ZJNnbin  HortimiUnral  Socieli/.  —  Aug.  3.  Among  the 
prizes  awarded  were  the  following:  —  Best  bunch  white  grapes  to  Jaa.Cummincs, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Hofig,  of  Norton ;  best  green-flesh  melon  to  Thomas  Bank*, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Hustler,  of  Acklam ;  best  red-ftesh  melon  to  Hr.  Stepheoaon, 
prdener  to  Mr.  Pease,  M.P.  {Duriam  Chronicle,  Aug.  18.) 

Essex.  —  South  Eiiex  HartiaiUunil  and  FlorictUtunU  Society.  —  J»iy  SO. 
This  exhibition  was  held  in  Wanbtcad  Park.  A  fine  specimen  of  (^' hams' rupa 
hDmilis,  froro  the  garden  of  J.  J.  Lyster,  Esq.,  and  a  collection  of  orchideous 
plants  from  that  of  J.  Alcard,  Esq.,  were  very  much  admired.  (Gardatet't 
Gazette,  Aug.  86.) 

CoJcheiler  FloricuUand  and  Horticaltural  Society.  —  Aug.  Mr.  W.  Cant 
guned  the  first  prize  for  pelargoniums.   (Ibid.) 

Hadieigh  Uorticvltarai  and  Floricallural  Society.  —  July.  This  waa  the 
fint  meeting  of  the  society.  The  exhibition  of  &uit  and  flower*  was  ex- 
cellent,  and  numerous  prizes  were  awarded.  ((Ibid.,  July  H.) 

Wingham  Horticulttiral  and  Florictdtaral  Sonely.  —  JiUy  87.  W«*  Tery  nu- 
merously attended.    (Ibid.,  Aug.) 

Gloucestehshirb.  —  Briitol  Horticultural  Society.     Aug.  3.  —  Here  was  a 

^lendid  display  of  fruit,  and  also  of  carnations,  picotees,  and  dahlias.   (Iliid.') 

Chcitenham  IlorticvUmal  and  Floncultural  Society.  —  Sept.  A.     The  dalilias 

wcfe  very  fine,  as  were  the  grapes.      Mrs.  Ohiham  won  the  first  prize  for 

flowers.   (Ibid.,   Sept.) 

CvencetUr  Horticidlural  Aaociatian.  — June  30.  From  the  beckwardne**  of 
the  season  there  was  not  so  large  a  supply  of  roses  and  pinks  as  usual ;  of  other 
flowers  there  was  a  good  show.  The  visiters  were  indd)ted  to  Mr.  William 
Gregory  and  Mr.  A.  tiniith  for  a  supply  of  various  plants  and  flowers,  and  alio 
to  Miss  Smith  for  three  baskets  of  flowers,  very  tastefully  arranged.  Among 
the  prizes  was  one  for  roses,  first  prize,  Charles  Lawrence,  Esq.  (GhtieetUr 
Journal,  July  8.  18:17.) 

Kingicole  HoriicuUural  Society.  —  July  4.  The  production!  (including 
those  of  the  cotta^rs)  were  excellent,  considering  the  dearth  whicn  has  ex- 
isted for  the  last  three  weeks.  Among  the  prizes  were  ranunculuses  and  pinks, 
Mr.  Hllans;  rotes,  best  of  any  colour,  Mr.  Smart;  pelargoniums,  Mr,  Pillans. 
(IM.) 

Hampsdirb. —  Hampthire  Horticultural  Society.  Marck.  The  exhibition 
comprised  a  handsome  stand  of  fiuwcrs,  with  apples  and  vegetables,  from  Sir 
Thomas  Baring,  Bart. ;  a  capital  collection  of  green-house  plants,  from  the 
Bev,  G.  C.  Rushleigh ;  Neapolitan  violets  from  J.  Fleming,  Esq, ;  a  large 
collection  of  stove  and  green-houie  plants,  with  a  large  assortment  of  apples 
and  pears,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beadon  ;  a  variety  of  applet,  asparagus,  and  mush- 
rooms, from  Lead  Ashhiirton;  apples  and  rhubarb,  from  Capt.  Nevill;  Bf^lea, 
cucumbers,  sea-kale,  asparagus,  and  potatoes,  from  J.  Guitton,  Esq. ;  citrons, 
limes,  lemons,  oranges,  pears,  apples,  and  vegetables,  from  the  Duke  of  Bndi- 
ingham ;  green-house  plants,  hyacinths,  and  asparagus,  from  Mr.  W.  N.  Wick- 
ham.    Numerous  prices  were  adjudged.    (Haw^Mre  (^rmucU,  March  80.} 
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Sept.  14.  The  regetftblea  were  good,  particularly  potatoes  from  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.aDd  broccoli  from  Mr.  Foster.  The  cut  flowers  were  remarkably 
handBome:  and  a  very  superior  collection  of  dahlias  from  Mr.  iDgram  of 
Southampton,  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Millbrook,  were  sent,  though  not  tor  com- 
petition. '  The  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  were  from  the  gardens  of  the 
resident  nolnlity  and  gentry.  Mr.  ShenCon  sent  some  new  plants  from  the 
Swan  River.    Numerous  prizes  were  awarded.     (_SaJubunf  HemM,  Sqit.  16.) 

Andover  CamaHon  Feait.  —  At^mt.  The  flowers  were  numerous  and  very 
good ;  but  Mr.  Smith  of  Elraram  was  the  only  competitor  for  the  fruits. 

The  annual  Awicula  Siow  was  held  at  the  Blue  Boar  Ion,  Winchester, 
on  Thursday  last.  The  flowers  exhibited  were  allowed  to  be  the  best  ever 
shown,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  cultivators.  The  maiden  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Tibbs,  and  the  seedling  to  Mr.  Sheppard.  (HampMre  Inde- 
pendent,  April  SO.J 

Wmcheiter  Poluanlkiu  Show  —  April  i9.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Weaver,  gardener  to  the  Reverend  the  Warden  of  the  College.  There 
were  two  competitors  for  the  maiden  prize,  Mr.  Colson  and  Mr.  A.  Forster, 
both  of  Winchester  j  their  pots  were  nearly  matched,  but  that  of  Mr.  Colson 
was  considered  superior.  The  other  pots  exhibited  were  excellent,  particularly 
those  shown  by  Mr.  Weaver.    (Ibid!) 

Hebtcohdsbirb.  —  Ilertt  HorHmUlurai  Socieii/. — April.  Among  the  pinec 
at  this  CKbibition,  there  was  one  (to  which  the  first  prize  was  adjudged),  which 
deserved  especial  notice.  It  seems  to  differ  from  any  pine  hitherto  known  or 
cultivated  in  this  country;  it  is  of  the  black  kind,  and  was,  we  believe,  im- 
ported fi*om  the  West  Indies  by  Nathaniel  Chauncy,  Bsq. ;  the  plant  is  a  free, 
but  sinallgrower;  the  fruit  runs  to  5lbs-  weight,  is  of  a  handsome  globular 
shape,  swelling  out  well,  of  light  colour  externally,  with  broad,  flat,  well- 
developed  pips;  it  is  very  juicy,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  is  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  the  black  Antigua,  or  the  Jamaica  pine.  Collections  ofjjreeti-house 
Shuts,  and  fine  specimens  of  heartseases,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Francis,  and 
lessrs.  Paul,  Nurserymen.  Among  the  articles  exhibited  were  a  collectjon 
of  terra  cotta  flower  vases,  from  the  pottery  of  Sir  F.  Fowke,  at  Lowesby,  in 
L^cestershire,  made  in  a  great  variety  of  classical  designs,  and  sold  for  a  tnfling 
price.     {The  Rejbrmer,  May  8,  1837.) 

Jam  22.  Amongst  the  exhibitions  we  particularl;^  noticed  some  fine 
specunens  of  OrchfdeK,  from  the  garden  of  William  Harrison,  Esq. ;  one  very 
fine  Amaryilit  J6hnsoni,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Elphinstone ; 
the  boxes  of  cut  flowers  were  extremely  rich.  The  AlstrtEmeria  Dur&nta,  from 
the  garden  of  C.  S.  Chauncy,  Esq.,  was  well  worthj^  of  notices  Mr.  Francis,  of 
Hertford,  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of  pelargoniums  and  heartseases;  there 
was  also  an  excellent  collection  from  Mr.  Paul,  of  Cbeshunt.  The  following 
prizes  were  awarded: —  Pines,  1.,  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  Lady  Clark,  Oak 
Hill,  Herts ;  2.,  Mr.  James  Dawson,  gardener  to  Viscount  Melbourne ;  3., 
Mr.  Pratt,  gardener  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Cheshunt.  A  case  of  pruning 
knives,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Nunu,  was  (agreeably  to  an  arrangement  made 
at  the  last  meeting)  added  to  the  first  prize  of  the  day,  for  the  collection  of 
24  miscellaneous  plants.  This  handsome  present  comprised  a  set  of  four 
knives  in  a  mahogany  case,  and  was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Williams.  (Ibid., 
June  27.) 

jTily  27.  The  miscellaneous  collections  were  good,  particularly  that  from 
the  conservatory  of  Mr.  Warner  of  HoddesdoD.  Amongst  the  fruits  were 
two  very  fine  pines,  one  an  Enville  from  the  gardens  of  Earl  Cowper,  the 
other  a  New  Providence  from  the  gardens  of  Lord  Melbourne.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  a  finer  show  of  the  old  pme  and  new  Elton  strawberry  ; 
this  latter  is  well  worth  the  notice  of  cultivators,  it  bein^  of  a  good  flavour, 
Isu'ge  growth,  and  succeeds  when  most  other  strawbemcs  are  over.  Mr. 
Chauncy's  collection  of  roses  was  very  fine,  and  the  cut  flowers  were  as  rich 
&s  usual.  A  large  collection  of  fine  heartseases,  pelargoniums,  and  some  fine 
specimeDs  of  new  varieties  of  fuchsia  vere  exhibited  by  Mr.  Francis,  nurseiy- 
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man,  or  thia  town,  and  t  verjr  6ne  collection  of  roiea  from  Mr.  1^1,  of  Cliei- 
hunt.  (1-  IB37.) 

Sept,  7.  The  show  of  dahlia*  wai  the  principal  attraction  of  the  ilay ; 
they  were  unusually  fine  and  numerous,  and  in  our  opinion  hare  obtainod  a 
decided  itnprovenient  in  tlieir  sarta  and  culliration  since  last  fear.  A  fine  , 
collection  of  Noisette  and  perpetual  rosea  were  exhibited  from  C.  8.  Chaunc}', 
Esq.,  of  Munden.  A  fine  Enville  pine  from  the  gardens  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
Brodcet  Hall,  with  two  very  fine  queen  pines  ft^m  William  HarriaoD,  Eaq^ 
Cheshunt,  iume  fine  black  Tenerine  and  white  srapei,  Irom  the  gankais  at 
Yonngsbury,  drew  great  admiration.  A  fine  and  entenuve  collection  of  dah- 
lias, heartsenses,  apples.  Sec.  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Prancii,  of  HMtford ; 
also  a  fine  collection  of  dahlias  and  roae*  from  Mr.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt.  Nu- 
merous prizes  were  awarded.  (liid ,  Sept.) 

HuNTiKGDOKSHinE.  —  Huntiagdun  HorHadtvTai  Society.  —  April.  Amoiv 
the  priiea  were  the  following :  Table  apples,  1st  prize,  old  nonpareil,  Mr.  J. 
Newman ;  2d  prize,  golden  Harvey,  Ckil.  Pemberton ;  lauce  apples,  Isl  priie, 
Normin(!ton  wonder,  Mr.  J.  Newman  ;  Sd  priie,  lemon  pippin,  W.  S.  Stone- 
hewer,  Eaq. ;  table  pears,  beurre  ranee,  R.  Eaton,  £«q. ;  broccoli  (extra  prize). 
Imperial  white,  Mr.  Hudiion.  Among  the  cottagers'  priiea  wa«  one  to  Tb^ 
mas  Shelford,  for  rhubarb,  crown  in  a  chimney  comer  in  a  box  of  earth. 
Above  IV.  were  diilributed  in  prizes  io  cottager*.  {HuiUingt^  Ga%etle, 
April  8.) 

Kent.  —  SyderAam  Ansaal  Pink  Skate.  —  July  10.  Hie  flowers,  notwith- 
standing the  tnulnesB  oflhc  season,  were  of  first  rate  quality, 

Tunbridge  Welit  liorlicullitral  Society.  —  June  2.  Notwithstanding  the 
backwardness  of  the  season,  the  display  of  flowers  and  plants  was  very  splen- 
did.    Numerous  prizes  were  awarded.  (See  Gerdmet't  Gazette,  June  17.) 

Grove  Ferry  Visk  Feati.  —  i/a/gr  18.     The  company  was  not  so  aumerout 

Mmdttone  HoTticvitaral  Society.  —  July  86-     This  was  an  excellent  ezhibl- 

Tie  RawHgate  Annual  Carnation  Show  was  held  August  II. 

Banugate  Pini  Fetal.  —  July.  The  flowers  were  not  quite  so  good  a* 
usual,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather. 

Lancaskirb.  —  Lancvler  Floral  and  HortieuUural  Sociefy, — Jaite.  Con- 
aidering  the  weather,  the  exhibition  was  a  good  one,  and  the  attendance,  as 
usual,  nighly  respectable.  A  flower  stand,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Saul,  was 
ahown  on  this  occasion  and  was  much  admired.  The  stand  ia  cast  iron,  and 
represents  a  male  fi^re  attired  in  the  exact  costume  of  the  Swiss  guards,  as 
worn  io  the  16th  century,  all  painted  in  proper  colours,  and  bearing  in  eech 
hand  a  basin  for  the  reception  of  flower  pots  or  bouquets.  Among  the  prizes 
were  the  following  tulips:  The  best  pan,  Witliam  IV.  Captain  Wilkinson; 
feathered  bizarres,  auroaase  catafalaue,  Mr.  Connelly;  feathered  bybloemeos, 
Maitre  partout,  Mr.  Marshall,  BentAam ;  feathered  roses.  Due  de  Bronte,  Mr. 
Connelly  I  flamed  bizarres,  Albion,  Mr.  HargreBves,  High^treet;  flamed 
byblo^mens.  Princess  Wirteniburg,  Mr.  Richardson;  flamed  roses.  Lord  Hill, 
Mr.  Richardson.  (^Lancatler  Gaxetle,  June  10.) 

Blackburn  Floral  and  Horticulhtral  Society.  —  The  show  was  not  above  an 
average  one,  except  u  regards  the  cottagers,  in  whose  productions  there  was 
a  great  improvement. 

Bolton  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  Aug.  8.  This  show  was  for  c«f- 
nations  and  dahlias ;  and  numerous  prizes  were  awarded. 

ManckeOer  Floral  and  Harticufhiral  Society.  —  JiUy  3.  The  most  remark- 
able objects  were  some  rhubarij,  six  stalks  of  which  wdshed  15|  lb.,  shown 
by  J.  C.  F.  Walker,  Esq.,  and  an  orchideoua  plant,  StsnhOpea  ocuUta,  exhi- 
bited by  the  Rev.  J.  Clowes. 

Leicetterilare  Floral  and  HorHcuUural  Soaety,  —  Aug.  Thia  show  waa  prin- 
D^iaUy  for  pinks ;  but  some  rhubarb  was  shown,  twdve  stalks  of  which 
weighed  24  IDs. 
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HoKkkg  Floral  and  HarHeuliaral  Society.  —  Juli/  1 1 .  There  vras  an  exceU 
leat  show  of  the  various  productions  of  the  seaaon.  The  flowers  were 
numeroui,  and  in  good  perfection  ;  whilst  the  fruita  and  vegetables  exceeded 
ia  quality  and  abundance  any  foimer  display  of  the  kind.  The  followina 
were  anionr  the  priies  awarded ;  —  Pinka  :  first  pan,  Messrs,  Taylor  and 
Peiuson,  with  Barratt's  conqueror,  Lord  John  Russell,  Norman's  Benjamin, 
Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Ibett's  triumphant,  Westlake's  hero,  ^niinculuses : 
firK,  temeraire,  Mr.  J.  M'Bwan,  Roses :  an  extra  prize  to  E.  K.  Jarvis, 
Esq.,  for  a  taatefull;  formed  pyramid  of  those  beautiful  flowers.  Pansies : 
pan  of  12  different  torts,  Mr.  G.  May.  The  singularly  wild  and  beautiful 
names  which  this  gentleman  hod  attached  to  his  pansies,  excited  considerable 
amusement.  An  extra  prize  was  aUo  given  to  a  pan  of  6  seedlings,  of  this 
year's  sowing,  ruaed  by  Mrs.  Ward,  Hinckley  Wharf,  and  remarkahle  for  their 
size  and  beauty.  Hardy  fruits :  strawberries  (Wilmot's  superb),  Mr.  Cooper, 
gardener  to  Lady  De  Clifford ;  apples,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
Mr.  George  May.  An  extt«  prize  was  also  awnrded  to  Mr.  W.  Outteridge, 
for  a  fine  specimen  of  "double  double"  parsley.  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to 
Earl  Howe,  sent  a  dish  of  extremely  lar^e  and  fine-flavoured  grapes ;  a  taste- 
fiiUy  formed  bouquet  of  calceolarias,  of  numerous  colours  and  varieties;  a 
bouquet  of  dahlias,  greatly  admired  for  their  forwardness  and  perfection ;  and 
B  beautifiil  collection  of  roses,  consisting  of  nearly  100  varieties,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  place  in  one  charming  coup-iTaU  their  every  gradation  of  form 
and  hue.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  potatoes  was  shown,  grown  by  Mr,  Wright. 
(^Leicafer  CAronide,  July  15,) 

Lin  COLDS  HIRE. —  Graniham  Floral  and  Horticultural  Soaeti/.  —  AuguitS. 
The  room  waa  splendidly  decorated  with  plants  from  the  conservatories  of  Sir 
John  Harold,  Bart.,  and  W.  J.  Holt,  Esq.  Mr.  Sharinan  ulso  sent  numerous 
plants  and  flowers. 

Norfolk.  —  tfor/olk  and  NorvAck  Norlicullurai  Society.  —  July  19.  The 
first  wu  particularly  fine. 

Ea4t  Itereham  Hortirndtaral  Socieft/.  —  July  1 1 ,  The  roses  were  veir  beau* 
tiful:  Mr.  D.  Hill  gained  the  first  prize.  Eleven  prizes  were  given  to 
cottagers. 

Noll  HorlicuUurai  Society-  —  July  6.  Many  of  the  green-house  plants  were 
particularly  fine.  The  collection  for  which  the  medal  was  given  contained  ^ 
pots ;  and  among  the  pots  were  four  varieties  of  large-flowering  cactuses,  in 
full  bloom.  Many  of  the  pelargoniums  were  in  excellent  condition,  consider- 
ing the  lateness  of  the  season ;  and  the  collection  of  flowers  sent  by  W. 
Norris,  Esq.,  was  large,  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  roses  were  few  (the 
outdoor  plants  generally  being  only  nartially  in  bloom) ;  but  there  were  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  double  yellowi  Among  the  mimuluses  was  a  beau> 
tiful  specimen  of  M,  cardinitlis,  sent  by  W.  Norris,  Esq. ;  and,  besides,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  calceolarias,  in  pots.  A  collection  of  new  varieties 
of  flowers,  some  of  them  very  beautiful,  from  Lady  A.  Coke's.  Fuchsina 
were  plentifijl,  with  several  new  annuals ,'  among  them,  a  beautiful  Clfirkia 
^legans  rdsea,  and  three  very  fine  coxcombn.  Designs  and  bouquets  were,  as 
usual,  plentiful.  Mr.  Shalders's  and  Mr.  Cozcns's  were  both  royal  crowns; 
the  latter  having  the  words  "  Victoria  Regina"  round  it.  The  third  priie  was 
in  a  pyreinidal  form,  and  the  fourth  subject  was  Gothic.  Several  of  the  others 
were  ofconuderable  size.  Melons  were  numerous  fen-  the  season,  and  Keen's 
seedling  strawberries  very  fine  and  plentiful ;  there  was  only  one  dish  of  any 
other  kind.  A  cucumber  stalk,  with  three  brace  of  fine  cucumbers  upon  it, 
and  a  gooseberry  shoot,  7fl,  long,  and  very  full  of  large  fruit,  both  brought  by 
Mr.  John  Brereton,  were  well  worth  notice.  The  vegetables,  though  gene- 
rally fine,  do  not  deserve  particular  notice  here,  except  the  prize  cauliflower  i 
which,  for  colour  and  shape,  was  matchless.  The  cottagers'  fruita  and  vege- 
tables were  exceedingly  good;  many  of  them  equal  to  those  exhibited  by  the 
members.  (Gard.  Gax.,  July.) 
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r«MMtf  Bortieulttral  SoeiHy. —  July  13.  Among  the  flowers  were  col- 
lectioiHofroaei,  exhibited  by  Menra.Penn  and  Lawsorfiecdea.  Mr.  Oeorge 
Tliurtdl'a  acedling  puini 

NOKT  a  AM  PTON  Sn  1  KB . 

dueiy  for  nnanculuKa  and  otber  llowt 

NoBTBUMBnLAi'D.  —  yevcatde   Botanical  and  HortiaJUtal  Soeittf.- 
Mank  S.    airer  inedBU  to  Mr.  Jowph  C9aric,  gvdcticr  to  Mrt.  Bewickc, 


CloM  HouM,  far  the  best  i&fa  o(  deuert  sppla,  and  for  the  beat  dbh  of 
<(M*ert  pewa;  toMr.  Wm.  LuiWi  nantener  to  Jo«e|^.Lamb,Eaq^  for  the  bat 
diili  of  asparagui ;  to  Mr.  Wm.  Kelly,  gardener  to  A.  Donkin,  &q.,  JeamoDd, 


for  the  beat  double  hyacinth ;  to  J.  G.  Clarke,  Etq.,  Benwell  Lodge,  for  the 
beat  Camilla  JBp6Dica ;  to  Mr.  Jolm  Moderill,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Anderson, 
E«q.,  Uttle  Benton,  for  the  beat  amarj'llig  in  flower,  and  for  the  beat  exotic 
plaDt  in  flower  (Justfctn  roccfnea) ;    to   Mr.  Jamea   Scott,  gardener  ti 


Charlton,  Esq.,  Saniloe,  for  the  beat  erica ;  and  to  Mr.  Anthony  Hedley,  gar- 
dener to  J.  H.  Hinde,  Exq.,  M.P^  for  tbe  beat  bouijuet  of  flowers.  Bronie 
medal*  to  Mr.  Anthony  Hedley,  for  the  three  beat  polyanthus  narcianiaes,  o( 
■ortai  to  Mr.  William  Kelley,  for  the  beat  dish  of  kidneybeana;  to  Mr. 
George  Foreman,  for  the  beat  diah  of  ae«>kale.  (^Nnocatlle  Cmmiwt, 
Mar(£31.) 

Jtme  10.  For  the  beat^avoured  pine-apple,  the  gold  medal,  to  Mr.  John 
Moderill,  gardener  to  Mra,  Anderson,  Little  Benton ;  the  beat  diah  or  grapes, 
of  lortB,  Um  gold  medal,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bewicke, 
Close  House  t  the  best  half  peck  of  potatoes,  certiRed  in  writing  to  be  grown 
in  the  c^ien  ^roaod,  the  ailver  medal,  to  ditto;  the  best  half  peck  of  peas, 
certified  W  wnting  to  be  grown  in  the  open  ground,  the  aiUrr  medal,  to  Mr. 
Thootaa  Wallis,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Blackett,  Eso  ,  Oakwood.  Priies  were 
also  siren  for  tulips  and  other  flowers,  and  vegetables.  {Ibid.,  June  S3.) 

j3jf  K.  The  grapea  were  especiaUy  fine,  and  those  from  the  garden  of 
Nalb.  Grace,  Esq.,  of  Scoiswood,  attracted  general  admiration.  For  the  best 
iavoured  pine-arale,  the  gold  medal,  to  Mr.  John  Moderill,  nrdener  to  Mn. 
Anderson,  Little  Benton ;  the  beat  dish  of  grapes,  of  sorta,  uie  aiUo-  medal, 
to  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  H,  Lamb,  Esq.,  Hyton ;  the  best  dish  of 
strawberries,  of  sorts,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to 
Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandhoe ;  the  beat  dish  of  cherries,  of  sorts,  the 
ail*er  medal,  to  Mr,  Watson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kirsopp,  ^ittal,  near  Hex- 
ham i  the  beat  three  pots  of  calceolariaa,  oF  sorts,  the  silrer  medal,  to  Mr, 
Jtriin  Moderill ;  the  bent  bouquet  of  six  double  finks,  of  sorts,  the  ulver 
medal,  to  Mr.  Robert  Slater ;  the  best  bouquet  of  bix  double  ranunculuaea,  of 
aorta,  the  ulvo"  medal,  to  Mr,  Tt.omaa  Buckham,  Kenton ;  the  best  variented 
babsm,  the  bronze  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wallace,  gardener  (o  C  Bladcett, 
Esq.,  Wylain ;  the  best  bouquet  of  18  double  roses,  of  sorts,  the  hroiue 
meoal,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  eardener  to  Mra.  Bewicke,  Close  House ;  the 
beat  bouquet  or  Bromptonatocka,  of  sorta,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Buckham,  Kenton; 
the  best  bouquet  of  miinulus,  of  sorts,  the  bronze  medal,  to  Mr.  J.  Stamp, 
Mrdener,  Whitburn  j  the  beat  exotic  plant,  in  flower,  the  silrer  medal  to  Jas. 
G.  Claike,  Esq.,  Benwell  Lodge;  the  bmt  bouquet  of  flowers,  the  ailTcr 
medal,  to  Mr.  Aaron  Gaskin,  gardener  to  Misa  Tulip  Brunton ;  the  best 
bouquet  of  China  and  h^rid  China  roses,  of  sorts,  the  silver  raedal,  to  Jamea 
O.  Clwke,  Eaq.  {Ibid.,  July  2\.) 

Aug.  SS.  The  di^Uy  of  fruita  and  flowers  was  deddedl^  sunefior  to  anj 
before  witnessed.  The  rooma  were  crowded  bv  gay  and  fiuhionBC>le  company. 
Where  all  was  of  first-rate  excellence,  it  is  almost  invidious  to  particubrise. 
Ve  may,  however,  without  impropriety,  make  special  mention  of  the  show  of 
dahlias  sent  to  the  hall  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Palla,  and  intrusted 
for  eihJIntion  to  Mr.  Rnncy :  these  flowers  were  most  superb,  and  drew  forth 
universal  encomiums.  Numerous  prizes  were  awarded ;  eKjieciaily  for  the  fruit, 
which  was  of  the  finest  quality.  (Ibid.,  Sept.  1.) 
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7%e  Cmppea  Flarittf  Soeiety  held  thdr  show  of  renunculiues  July  6.  1st 
clus,  Mr.  Williani  HarahHll,  Cowp«n,  first,  with  supreiuc ;  2d  dius,  Mr.  R. 
Oiirer,  Cowpen  Colliery,  Grst  and  second,  with  Quaker  and  Br«bancon,  (^Ntur- 
eaOle  Couranl,  July  81.) 

2%  FeUea  Flotitt  SodHg  held  their  Bnnuai  show  of  nmunculuses  and  pan< 
ues  on  July  17.,  when  the  prizes  were  Kwarded  as  follows :  —  Mr.  Dawson, 
first  and  second,  with  Lady  Fitxherbert  and  supreme.  Pansies;  the  Sev. 
James  Allgood,  first.     Mr.  Dawaon  first,  with  the  Queen  stock.  (^Ibid.) 

Tie  FeltOH  Florut  Society  held  their  annual  show  of  carnations  and  )»- 
cotees  August  £1.  Carnations:  Mr.  Bum,  first,  with  Simpson's  superb. 
Picotees :  Mr.  Henderson,  first,  with  Lord  Wellington  j  Mr.  Dawson,  second, 
with  Telford's  Miss  Fanny  Kenihle.  Mr.£iini,  extra,  with  the  ae«<lling  fd- 
cotee.  Queen  Victoria.  {Ibid.,  Sept.  1.) 

The  FioritU  of  North  Shieldt  and  itt  I^icini/y  held  their  annual  show  of  tulips, 
wallflowers,  and  pansies,  July  10.  Tulips :  Mr.  Moses  Dormond,  Percy  Maui, 
first,  with  rose  tulip.  Princess  Victoria.  Bizarre  tulips:  Mr.  Robert  Gardner, 
first,  with  grand  du  monde.  Wallflowers;  Mr.  Noble  Young,  first,  with 
Orange  Boven;  second,  with  Blackwall.  Mr.  Robert  Walker  e^diibited  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  oansiea.  Mr.  Walker  of  North  Shields  exhibited  some 
gooseberries,  one  of  wnich  was  1)  in.  in  diameter.  (iWrf.,  July  81.) 

Tie  Flaritlt  of  SegUH  held  thdr  annual  show  of  tulips  June  17.  Whites: 
Mr.  John  Lvnn,  first,  with  rose  triumph.  Yellows ;  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell, 
first,  with  Prince  of  Orange.  Mr.  Davidson,  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers. 
(Ibid.,  June  83.] 

7^  Floritlt  ofSeghill  and  dramSnglon  held  their  annual  show  of  carnations 
and  picotees  August  19.  Carnations  :  Mr.  Jonathan  Campbell,  first,  with 
Paul  Pry.  Picotees :  Mr.  Jonathan  Campliell  first,  with  Miss  Fanny  KemUe. 
(Ibid..  Sept.  1.) 

MoTTlNOHAHSHlRll.  —  NollingAam  Floral  and  Horticttitural  Society.  — 
June  6.  Althoi^h  the  weather  had  been  very  unfavourable,  many  of  the 
Sowers  were  of  first-rate  order,  and  great  praise  is  due  to  the  growers  for 
bringiiu  up  their  pans  of  tulips  in  such  condition.  We  noticed  several  plants 
from  the  sardens  of  Colonel  Bollestone,  P.  Wright,  Esq.,  O.  Walker,  Esq., 
and  Neednam  and  Green,  which  were  very  fine;  and  some  of  them  took 

prizes.     The  grapes,  from  Towie,  Esq,  of  Burrowash,  were  ven  fine, 

added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  exhibition.  We  congratulate  the  Society  on 
their  first  show,  and  hope  to  see  them  go  on  prosperously.  The  first  pan  of 
tulips  was  won  by  Mr.  Gascoigne.  with  the  following  flowers,  vii. : — I.  Earl 
Grey;  2.  Captam  White;  3.  Black  Bagotj  i.  Sable  rex;  B.  Triompha 
ro)«l  i  e.  Unique.  (NaltingAam  Benieui,  June  9.) 

Sou/try  and  Srlford  HorHndlural  Society.  —  Sept.  S6.  The  principal  objects 
of  attraction  were  two  fine  specimens :  Cactus  senilis,  and  MammilWia  gemi- 
nispina,  from  the  garden  of  Thomas  Short,  Esq. ;  as  well  as  two  new  species 
of  terrestrial  Orchidea,  from  the  same.  A  fine  collection  of  fuchsias  (from 
Earl  Spencer's)  and  dahlias  were  much  admired  ;  as  were  the  store  and 
sreen-house  plants,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  R.  P.  Milnes, 
Esq.,  and  O.  S.  and  F.  T.  Foljambe,  Esqrs. ;  but  the  best  exl^ition  was 
of  fruits:  the  apples  and  currants  were  particularly  fine.  Three  bunchea 
of  white  currants,  grown  by  Thomas  Short,  Esq.,  wdgfaed  1}  oz.,  and  con- 
tained 44  berries.  J.  B.  Simpson,  Esq.,  exhibited  some  very  fine  pears,  apples, 
peaches,  and  cherries.  A  gourd,  from  Earl  Spencer's,  wei^ied  601b.  The 
vegetables  -wtse  \ety  fine  :  ^e  turnips,  carrots,  and  onions  were  well  worthy 
of  notice.  (Doncatter  Chronicle,  Oct.  7.) 

Sbropsbike. —  Salop  HoTtimUurai  Sanely, — Aug.  5.  This  show  was  for 
carnations  and  picotees. 

BoHBassTsHiBB.  —  £ali  Horticultural  Sociely. — May  S,  Notwithstanding 
the  uogenial  spring  we  have  experienced,  the  show  of  flowers  and  fruits  was 
most  brilliant.    Among  the  successful  competitors  for  prizes,  were  Ai  C. 
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Boode,  E*qi.  of  Luctcnamt  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Wmrminiter,  Mr.  Seury  of 
Hiliwtton,  mnd  Mr.  H.  Luckatoneof  MaliDEsbur;.   ISalubury  Herald,  KUy  6.) 

Jume.  The  show  of  fruit  wm  Dot  Urge,  but  what  there  vai  wai  good. 
A  DMch  tree,  in  a  pot,  trained  on  a  fraine,  not  more  than  8  ft.  in  diameter, 
wiUi  24  fruit  on  it,  the  property  of  Mr.  Young  Sturge,  was  »ery  much  ad- 
mired. There  were  exhibited  q>edmen«  of  Kuan's  patent  and  dry  rot  proceM, 
aj^lied  to  canrau,  contmCed  with  other  canvBia  to  which  the  proceai  had 
not  been  applied  j  and,  while  the  latter  was  more  or  leas  decayed,  tlie  former 
wai  Mill  sound  and  good,  although  some  of  it  had  been  buried  in  the  ground 
Am'  six  months  or  mure. 

SrAFFORDiHiaE.  —  Kotik  StaffhrdMre  HortitvJturat  Sociely. —  July  12. 
Hie  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetable*  were  good;  and  numerous  priiea  were 
awarded ;  but  the  principal  object  of  attraction  was  a  Hi^laod  piper,  who 
>ad  been  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  (See  Gardenrr't  GaselU,  Jul;  89.) 

Barbm  tauter  Keedimod  Botaiacal,  HorticuUurat,  and  FlaricuUmi  SecKly. 
—  ^ug.  16.     This  show  was  carnations,  picotees,  and  dahlias. 

BuHoH  upon  Trent  Floral  and   HorticuUural  &?ciely.  —  Aug.  8.      The  lat»< 

neat  of  the  season  operated  against  the  display  of  stove  and  green-houM 
plants;  but  the  fruits  and  vegetables  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  Numerous 
piiiea  were  awarded.  (/Md,  SepL  9.) 

StiMtrd  FloricuUural  and  Horticvltvral  Societt/. — June,  The  room  was 
tMtenilly  decorated,  and  even  the  confectioner's  stand  was  seen  peeping 
through  a  bower  of  evergreens.     The  tulips  were  very  Ene. 

TamwoTlli  HorticuUnral  Society.  —  July  86.  The  carnation*  were  good, 
but  not  so  numerous  as  usual. 

DrentAam  Florittt'  Society.  —  Aug.  19.     For  carnations  and  picoteea. 

UUoreter  HorttcuUvral  and  Floricul/tiral  Society .  —  Aug.  1 1.  This  eihitn- 
tion  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  carnations,  picoteea, 
and  other  flowers  exhibited. 

WoiverhttMpton  FtoricuituraJ  and  Horttcallural  Society,  —  Jme,  This  show 
was  principally  for  tulips ;  but  there  were  also  many  fine  greenhouse  plants^ 
fruit,  and  vegetables,     hbny  prizes  wet«  awarded.   (Ibid.,  June  2\.) 

SvrFOLK.  —  BecclcM  Horticultural  Society.  July  7.  The  cottagen'  table 
was  by  far  better  than  that  of  the  subscribers,  as  far  as  regarded  fruit  and 
VBseUbiea.  There  were,  however,  some  Itne  green-hotise  plants,  tent  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry ;  and  the  company  was  numerous. 

Sajmumdiam  Horticullarat  Society.  —  July.  The  president's  annual  donation 
of  two  guineas  was  again  distributed  among  the  cottagers  for  honey  obtained 
on  the  depriviiu  system. 

Stewmariel  Horticulturai  Sodely. — July  IS.  The  roses  and  pelargoniums 
were  very  fine  j  but  the  plant  which  excited  the  most  admiration  was  a  very  fine 
apecimen  of  JIflmulus  H6daon>,  a  seedling  raiiied  by  Mr.  Turner  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Bury.     (See  p.  333.) 

Bury  Harticullural  Society.  —  Jane  9.  There  were  two  plants  of  the  5eni- 
pervivum  (irhicum  one  of  which,  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  was  ven  finely 
flowered.  Aflmulus  Hddsoni,  from  the  seme  garden,  excited  much  interest, 
it  was  raised  by  fecundating  .Aflnmlus  raseus  with  the  pollen  of  the  ^f- 
mulus  cardinalis.  The  plant  assumed  the  general  character  of  the  latter,  with 
Sne  rosfrcoloured  flowers,  larger  and  b^ter  shaped  than  the  former,  and 
having  the  orange  centre  and  prominent  anthers  of  cardinUis.  But  the  most 
curious  fact  attached  to  it,  and  one  which  seems  to  present  a  new  feature  in 
the  phydology  of  plants,  is,  that  although  a  large  number  of  seedlings  were 
raised  from  Uiis  operation  of  hybridising,  they  are  all  as  true  in  their  habits, 
—  as  identicdly  the  ttune  variety  —  as  if  cultivated  from  a  distinct  species,  or 
propagated  from  the  same  root.  Mrs.  Powell's  collection  of  heartsease  was 
excellent.  Hrs,  Miller  showed  two  beautifully  grown  plants  of  Thunbergin 
alita  (white  and  buff),  and  several  other  choice  flowers  Mr.  Kneeshaw  had  a 
fine  collection  of  petargoniumEi,  imported  from  Belgium,  and  a  great  variety  of 
calceolarias.  Mr.  Lor<^  Mr.  Girling,  and  Mr.  Felg^  shone  in  pinks  and  rosea. 
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Mr.  Bevan  coatriburcd  some  mliiuble  exotics.  The  ahow  of  fruits  and  vege^ 
tables  wuB  very  small.  Mr.  Trevethan  had  b  dish  of  very  fine  pinea,  grown 
within  two  years  from  the  setting;  but  there  waa  only  one  dinb  of  grapes,  and 
two  strawbnries.     (Bury  Pott,  July  \2.') 

StJsgRX.  —  Bngkton  and  Saitex  Horticultural  Society.— Sept.  1 .  The  collec- 
tion of  dahlias  was  beautiful;  and  the  grapes,  Orleans  plums,  and  cherriea 
attracted  great  attention, 

'  Chiciciler  HorbcultitriU  Society.  —  Aug.  1.  The  best  fruit  was  ahowa  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  gardener  to  the  Earl  o(  Egremont. 

Ilarttperpoint  Horiiculturat  Socielu.  -~-  Aug.  18.  The  amateurs  displayed  an 
-excellent  assortment  of  flowers,  fruil,  and  vc^tables ;  and  the  productions  of 
the  cottagers,  in  fruit  and  T^etables,  were  highly  gratiPfing. 

Wabwjckshibb,  —  Binninghina  Tvlip  Show.  Jane  13. — Above  1500  flowers 
were  shown;  also  many  green-house  plants,  one  of  which  was  a  superb  dryaiw 
dra,  nearly  6  ft.  high,  sent  by  Mr.  Mellor  of  AstoiL  The  prizes  were  nume- 
rous.    (Gardenet't  Gazette,  June  Si.) 

Coventry  and  Waruickthve  HorticuUitral  and  Floricultiavl  Society.  —  Aug.  H. 
TiUB  was  a  very  splendid  exhibition. 

Bttgby  Horticmlurai  Society.  —  June  29.  The  vt^tablea  were  the  best 
articles  exhibited. 

WeilBiaTeland  Goaieheny  Shaw.  —  Aug.  5.  The  largest  yellow  goosebory 
was  Rook  wood,  19dwt.  ISgra.  ;  red,  roaring  lion,  I3dwt.  23gr.;  green,  pe«> 
cock,  15dwt.  82  gr. ;  white,  eagle,  Hdwt.  15  gr.  The  prizes  were  all  given  in 
useful  articles,  such  as  copper  kettles,  knives  and  furks,  &c. 

Wiltshire. —  T^e  Mrjf  Meeting  of  the  WUU  and  General  fforticuUttral 
Society.  —  Aprii  4.  The  forced  shrubs  presented  a  gay  and  interesting  appear- 
ance ;  end  amongst  them  two  specimens  of  that  beautiful,  new,  hardy  plant,  the 
Cliiuthus  punfceus,  three  feet  in  height,  and  laden  with  flowers,  were  particu- 
larly conspicuous ;  but  the  most  attractive  object  was  a  superb  collection  of 
seedling  Amar^lli^iX,  comprising  12  varieties,  exhibited  by  Mr.  DoJd,  gardener 
to  Col.  Baker.  A  remarkably  healthy  and  well-blown  specimen  of  the  Camellia 
reticulata,  sent  by  Thomas  King,  Esq,,  was  the  subject  of  much  admiration ; 
as  was  also  a  plant  of  £rlca  Lianeeina  sup^rba,  from  the  extensive  collection 
of  C.  B.  Wall,  Esq.,  M.  P.  Amoiust  the  plants  not  for  competition,  was  a 
splendid  new  seedling  variety  of  sialea  (A.  phoentcea  grandidora),  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Siiuibb,  who  also  sent  a  numerous  and  well  selected  collection  of  plaota, 
among  which  were  specimens  of  the  new  camellia  (C.  j.  Ekink  taerii),  of  Abodo- 
d6ndron  Cunningh&mi ;  and  of  E'pacris  eampanuUta  rubra.  (Sa&^ury  Herald, 
Aprii,  8.  1837.> 

May  S3.  The  collection  of  plants  was  most  abundant,  acd  many  <rf'  th« 
specimens  were  of  auruassinp  excellence.  We  were  particularly  attracted  by 
a  specimen  of  Tropffi^olum  tricolArum,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Christie,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Radnor,  which  had  flowered  so  abundantly  that  the  flowers  almost 
concealed  the  trellising  on  which  the  plant  was  trained.  We  also  noticed  a 
new  and  curious  stove  plant  (Polhoi  sp.),  exhibited  by  the  president,  A.  B. 
Lambert,  Esq.,  and  lately  introduced  by  him  from  Peru.  A  new  yellow- 
flowering  swcetbriar  of  singular  beauty  was  exhibited  by  Thomas  King,  Esq.; 
and  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.,  sent  a  fine  ega- 
cimen  of  the  new  liardy  herbaceous  plant  Pentstemon  CotNe^a.  The  show  of 
fruits  was  ;>8rticularly  eorxl  ;  for,  in  addition  to  a  gigantic  Providence  pine-appla 
trom  the  pinery  of  Colonel  Baker,  we  noticed  a  profusion  of  gtapea  and  straw- 
berries from  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Normanton  ;  J.  H.  Penruddocke,  Esq,, 
M.I',  i  and  J.  PuTteney,  Esq. ;  and  from  the  forcing-houses  of  Mr.  King  there 
were  cherries  and  red  currants.  The  vegetables,  alio,  were  neither  deficient  in 
quality  nor  abundance.  Amongst  the  plants  not  for  competition,  the  pelargo- 
niums exhibited  by  Mr.  Squibb  of  the  Fishercon  Nursery  were  preeminently 

■..,.  gjjj  g  ^^^  variety  of  Cactus,  (EpiphyUum  spKndidum)  the  flower 

surpasses,  in  size  and  splendour,  that  of  C.  Ackarminoi  m^or.  {jad.. 
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Jhly  IS.  Oa  this  occauon  the  coUectioii  of  plmots  wu  ao  abtntdant  that 
it  wM  found  necessary  to  exhibit  the  vegetables  and  cottagers'  productions  in 
another  room.  The  Move  plants  alooe  were  of  iuch  rare  merit,  ibat  Buch  • 
choice  collection  of  specimeni  had  not  been  exhiUted  at  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Oardeni  at  Chiawick  during  the  pretent  year.  Among  the  more  re- 
markable ipccimens  were  a  beautiful  and  varied  collecttOD  of  calcudariaa, 
exhibited  bv  Mr.  Evans,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Batt ;  lome  elegant  ericM,  eihifailMl 
by  Mr.  tlugfaeSigardenerioC.  B.  Wall,  Esq.;andaBplenduco])ect)ODof  ^anta, 
principally  stove,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dodd,  gardener  to  Coloael  Baker.  In  aik 
dition  to  the  above,  were  many  choice  and  valuable  contributimH  from  the 
carden*  of  the  Earl  of  RaJnor,  the  Hon.  Sidnev  Herbett,  Dr.  Finch,  and 
ThomaB  King,  Eitj.  The  fruits  were  abundant  and  excellent,  and  the  <KsDlaj 
of  pine-apples,  10  in  number,  from  the  unrivalled  pinery  of  Colonel  Becer, 
elicited  unupual  admiration.  The  plants  not  for  competition  were  principally 
supplied  by  Mr.  Squibb  of  the  Fisherton  Nursery ;  but  there  was  also  a  beautifiu 
collection  of  roses,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wheelar  of  Warminster  ;  and  many  ot 
these  were  new  and  excellent  vaneties.  (SaUtbury  HertUd,  July  22.) 

SepUvAer  i.  The  collection  of  plants  was  not  so  extensive  as  at  aume  of 
the  previous  exhibitions  of  the  present  year;  but,  neverthdess,  the  show-room 
was  well  filled  with  on  abundance  of  excellent  specimens.  There  was  a  doU 
lection  of  curious  O&cti,  lately  received  from  Mexico  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq., 
the  president  of  the  Sodety  ;  and  these  were  rendered  the  more  interesting  b* 
the  addition  of  a  new  species  of  EpiphVllum  (E.  litifrons),  theftowcnof  whicn 
are  white.and  highly  scented.  A  fine  specimen  of  Clerod^ndrum  specioslsaimum 
was  exhibited  from  the  slove  of  Colonel  Baker,  M.P.  ;  by  whom,  ilso,  wm  ex- 
hibited a  plant  of  Oongdrn  atropurpurea  in  6ne  bloom.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  a  specimen  of  Pentstemon  Murrydniu  from  the  gardens  of  Hrt, 
Batt ;  which,  from  being  of  s  hardy  habit,  and  producing  long  terming  raceme* 
of  brilliant  red  flowers,  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  heriwceous  plants.  A, 
collection  of  fuchias  of  sevnal  varieties  was  exhibited  Iw  H.  Coatea,  Esq.,  and 
there  were  abundant  contributions  of  excellent  plants  from  the  extensive  col- 
lectionsof  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.,  C.  B.  Wall,  Eb<}.,  M.P. ;  Dr.  Fmch, 
and  T.  King,  Esq.  There  was  a  profusion  of  dahlias,  which  added  not  a  little 
to  the  gay  appearance  of  the  show-room.  The  display  of  fruits  was  most 
abuodant.&nd  the  specimens  exhibited  were  of  a  first-rate  quality ;  and  amongst 
these  we  especially  noticed  on  immense  Providence  pine,  lOlb.  m  weight,  from 
the  pinery  of  the  Earl  of  Normanton.  The  plants  not  for  competitioii  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  Squibb  of  the  Fisherton  Nursery ;  and,  in  adtUtion  to  fine 
specimens  of  grccn-tiousc  plants,  including  Clematis  Siclxildli,  he  exhibited  an 
extensive  assortment  of  fine  dahlias.  There  were  also  excellent  stands  of 
dahlias  from  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Tumbull  of  Milford,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  of 
Warminster.  At  this  exhibition,  the  silver  Banksian  medal,  received  Irom  the 
Parent  Horticultural  Society,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dodds,  gardener  to  Colond 
Baker,  M.P.,  he  being  the  competitor  to  whom  the  greatest  number  of  first 
prizes  has  b^n  awarded  during  the  present  year.  (I6td.,  September  9.  1837.) 

Tie  Third  Annual  Horticttllurid,  Floral,  and  Grand  liahUa  £riUM>on  vras  held 
at  Chippenham,  Sqitember  8.  The  clt^ant  manner  in  which  the  room  waa 
decorated  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  those  gentlemen  who  undertook  the 
arrangements,  and  very  justly  excited  the  admiration  of  the  beauty,  rank,  add 
numbers  that  attended  to  witness  this  superlatively  splendid  exhibition.  To  the 
right,  on  entering  the  room,  the  attention  was  attracted  by  a  parcel  of  evergreena, 
bordered  by  rows  of  dahlias,  embracing  almost  every  hue,  I7fl.  by  6  ft.,  which 
formed  the  ground  for  the  name  of  our  illustrious  Queen  Victoria,  composed 
of  the  most  beautiful  white  blooms,  to  the  number  of  400,  in  letters  of  3  ft. 
Above  this  there  was  a  trian^e  of  cvcrgreeni  and  dahlias  alternately,  with  a 
very  supwb  crown  in  the  centre.  On  the  right  was  an  elqant  Grecian  arch, 
composed  of  blooms  embracing  nearly  every  variety  of  colour,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  the  representation  of  a  star  and  other  devices ;  the  base  corre- 
sponding with  the  one  on  die  opposite  side,  and  the  ground  bdng  composed  of 
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evergreens,  on  which  won  ptacetl  the  name  of  the  fair  goddess  of  Sowers,  Oa 
tables  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room  vae  a  crown  formed  of  dahlias  of  large 
dimensions,  with  a  beautirul  vase  on  one  side  and  a  fountain  on  the  other; 
each  havioe  a  smaller  crown  by  its  side,  formed  of  the  choicest  description  of 
SoweiB,  and  many  other  devices  of  an  equaltj'  etmant  character,  in  the  arranee- 
ment  of  which  taste  of  a  superior  order  was  evinced.  The  exotics,  ^c,  fur- 
nished by  Joseph  Neeld,  Eso.,  M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen,  were  of  the  first 
quality,  as  were  likewise  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  {SaHibtiry  Serald,  S^t  9,) 

The  Fkit  Shoa  of  the  Calne  FloncvJtural  Sodefy,  Ji/r  Dailitu.  —  Auguit  31, 
The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated  with  laurels,  dahlias,  and  green-house  plants, 
Aimished  for  the  occasion  from  the  garden  at  Bowood,  and  from  Messrs.  Heele 
of  Calne.  It  is  anticipated  that  another  year  the  funds  of  the  society  will 
enable  them  to  give  prizes  for  truits,  &c.,  and  for  the  best-cultivated  cottage 
gardens.  {Ibid.) 

The  Annual  Wincheiter  Cucumber  Show.  —  April  1 7.  The  priies  were 
awarded  as  follows:  —  1st,  to  Mr.  Dodd,  gardener  to  Edward  Baker,  Esq.; 
Sd,  to  Mr.  Trollope,  gardener  to  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  White  Hart  Hotel;  3d,  to 
Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Jacob,  Esq.  (/W.,  April  16.) 

me  Wilton  Annual  Pink  Feiuf.—July.  The  show  of  flowers  was  re- 
markably fine,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  —  The  1st,  to  Mr. 
John  Keynes  of  Salisbury ;  the  2d,  to  Mr.  Turner  of  Wilton ;  and  the  3d,  to 
Mr.  Squibb  of  Fisherton.  (IM.,  July  32.) 

WoRCBSTBBSBIBB. —  WorceileT  HorticuUurol  Socielff.  —  Jufy  26,  The  CaT- 
BBtiona  and  picotees,  and  the  dahlias  excited  great  admiiation,  as  did  also  a 
Fuchsui  globosa  sent  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Vale  of  Eveiham  HorticuUurat  and  FloncuUural  Society.  —  Jidy  27,  A  botH 
quet,  with  the  word  "  Victoria,"  exhibited  by  Mr.  Clarke  of  Croom^  excited 
great  admiraCion. 

Ilagley  and  Stourbridge  Ftoricultvrtd  and  Horticjillural  Society.  —  Aitg.  Car- 
nations and  picotees  were  the  principal  objects ;  but  there  were  also  some  ex- 
cellent  fruit  and  v^etsblea. 

YoBBSHlRB. — Beverly  and  Eiut  Hiding  Floral  and  Horliadlural  Society,— - 
June  7.  The  principal  room  contained  three  tables  placed  longitudinally. 
The  end  of  the  centre  table  nearest  to  the  marquee  was  covered  with  fruit; 
namely,  apples,  melons,  grapes,  filberts,  gooseberries  and  strawberries,  &c.; 
while  the  other  end  displayed  samples  of  ihe  best  cucumbers,  kidneybcaos, 
asparagus,  potatoes,  &c.  The  potatoes  were  remarkably  forward  for  the 
season.  The  table  on  the  west  side  of  the  room  contained  specimens  of  the 
finest  salads  we  ever  saw ;  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  was  graced  by  some 
fine  cauliflowers,  and  other  early  productions  of  the  kitchen-garden.  One 
division,  which  did  credit  to  the  growers,  was  conspicuously  marked  out  as  the 
"  cottagers' "  oiferiiig.  A  semicircular  stand  at  the  end  of  the  centre  table 
nearest  the  door  supported  two  arches  of  fiowers,  from  which  were  suspended 
W,  R.,  in  bold  letters  of  crimson  daisies.  The  marquee  was  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  plants  and  flowers,  which  were  shown  in  great  abundance,  npion 
shelves  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  lawn.  The  plants  consisted 
of  splendid  fuchsias,  ccdceolaiias,  ericas,  and  some  most  beautiful  geraniums, 
chiefly  from  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  E.  Thoroton,  the  president  {  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  Cli^nthus  punfceus,  in  full  flower,  from  the  Botanic 
Garden,  at  HuUj  as  also  a  plant  of  Dry&ndra  nervdsa.  A  collection  of  150 
plants,  from  the  nursery  of  Meesrs.  Oeorge  Press  and  Son  of  Beverly  waa 
exhibited,  but  not  for  competition.  Amongst  these  were,  an  orchideous  plant 
called  Br&ssia  maculita,  in  full  bloom,  which  is  very  rarely  seen'  in  flower; 
also,  several  line  specimens  of  Chinese  azaleas.  The  centre  and  both  sides  of 
the  awning  were  huns  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  several  stHngs  of  the  same 
descended  gracefully  from  tive  top  to  the  bottom  of  both  sides.  A  large  semi- 
circular table  was  placed  at  the  north  end  of  the  marquee,  over  which  the 
word  "  Floriculture"  wai  formed  in  bold  characters,  each  letter  bdng  com- 
posed of  a  separate  flower.     There  must  have  beeii  near  a  1000  of  a  sort 
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in  Mine  of  tbe  letter*.  Orcr  tbe  president'*  dimir  were  tbe  crown  of  Ei^laiid 
and  the  Prince  of  Wajes'i  featfaen,  both  fornwd  of  ifipropriate  flowen,  which 
lcx)ked  extremcif  well.  Upou  the  green  wu  a  specuDcn  of  the  patent  gr>n 
cutter,  from  Mr.  CroiskiU'a  roomi.     (HyU  Advcrtuer,  June  9.  1837.) 

Srjtt.  I3>.  The  centre  >Uge  was  reduced  in  width,  and  appropriated  to  tha 
productiona  of  the  gt'een-houie  and  itove,  garnished  with  cut  Bowcn ;  whibt 
at  the  sides  stages  ran  the  whole  length,  one  of  which  waa  deroted  to  ■'-*■'"■, 
and  the  other  to  China  asters,  marigolds,  Ac  On  entering  the  marquee,  the 
first  object  we  obscrred  was  tbe  imperial  crown  on  the  cushion,  formed  oS 
eiotic  and  hardy  cut  flowers,  and  being  the  first  price  bouquet.  Orer  thn 
was  the  word  "  Flora,"  tastefully  formed  of  dahlias,  each  letta  of  a  aeparate 
colour,  and  having,  in  its  composition,  ruby,  while,  noroon,  primrose,  and 
.pink ;  this,  from  its  Tariely,  had  a  very  splendid  appearance^  At  the  extreme 
end  of  the  marquee  was  an  iron  seat,  appropriated  to  tbe  president,  manu- 
bctured  by  Mr.  L'rosEkill.  Above  tbe  prciiident'B  place  were  the  rojvl  arms. 
The  lion  and  the  unicorn,  which  formal  tbe  supporters,  were  Tery  large,  and 
were  composed  of  China  astera  and  dahlias ;  the  crown  which  HUiDOunted  tbe 
whole,  was  formed  of  dahlias,  pansies,  and  as  excellent  selection  of  eiotica. 
Along  the  centre  wu  a  stage,  on  which  was  a  good  di^lay  of  fuchsi— ,  ericna, 
calceolarias,  cockscomb-i,  balsams,  tripods,  and  baskets  of  cut  Bowers,  tee. 
The  greatest  attraction  during  the  day,  howerer,  was  the  movt  splendid  coU 
lection  of  dahlias  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  witness.  The  stage  containing 
it,  which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  marquee,  was  drrided  into  rom- 
partmenta,  each  compartment  filled  with  a  class  of  dahlias ;  and  tome  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  efluci  produced,  when  we  mention  that  there  were  in 
the  collection  about  !i,AOU  dahlias  in  ghuses,  exHusive  of  pant  and  bouquets. 
The  white  and  spotted  rarieticii  were  most  admired.  Among  the  fruits  we 
noticed  a  lemon  and  an  orange  tree,  both  very  fine  speciioens,  and  having 
fhiit  upon  them.  A  prize  liy  (he  MelropoUtan  Society  for  three  fruits  was 
awarded  to  a  magnificent  pine,  some  black  grapes,  andv  melon.  A  very  bige 
branch  of  white  grapes  of^  several  bunches,  the  weight  being  6  lb    "  " 


much  admired.  The  vecetablea,  particularly  those  grown  by  the  cottwen, 
were  very  fine.  The  number  of  plates  fur  fruit,  &c.,  was  aliout  GOO.  (Vvrk 
Herald,  Sept.  30.) 


orth  Eiding  HortKa/turai and  FloHcuaural Sodefif.—Ju/y  S&.  Theihsplay 
nan  not  SO  ^reat  BB  We  have  been  accustomed  to  see  at  thu  senaon,  owing  to 
tbe  late  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather;  yet  the  specimens  were  of  a  very 
superior  description.  (Ibid,,  Aug.  4.) 

Sejil.  \5.  The  meeting  was  most  numerous  and  respectable,  and  tbe  ex- 
hibition of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  considering  tbe  adverse  season,  moat 
tBiisfactory.  The  show  of  dahlias  was  very  brilliant,  upwards  of  1000  bang 
exhibited  for  competition ;  and  very  great  credit  was  due  to  the  judges  for  tbe 
patience  and  nice  discrimination  exercised  hy  them  on  the  occasion.  (^I6id, 
Sept.  30.) 

H'eit  Riding  Horlicutlural  Shoto.  —  Aug.  Among  the  priiea  were,  one  for 
the  best  collection  of  heaths,  stove  exotics,  green-house  plants,  and  hardy 
plants,  Mr.  W.  Barratt,  of  Wakeheld  ;  and  another  for  Rota,  dianthifldra  (a 
new  variety),  also  shown  by  W.  Barmtt.  {Weil  Riding  Herald,  Aug.  4.) 

Coniihurg  Horticultural  Sudely.  —  Aug.  U.  Numerous  priies  were  awarded 
for  frurts,  vegetables,  and  flowers. 

Doncailer  HorlicvUurat  Sodcly.  —  April  i6.  The  display  of  stove  and 
green-house  plants  was  extremely  large  and  splendid ;  but  the  most  attractive 
object  in  the  room  was  the  large  white  azalea  of  Messrs.  Crowder.  It  wa*  « 
truly  splendid  plant,  containing  upwards  of  1300  flowers,  and  was  universally 
admired.  The  Cactus  tribe  was  very  numerous;  a  beautiful  specimen  fi^m 
Woodlands  taking  away  the  first  prize.  The  azaleas  and  pdaigoniumi  gene- 
rally were  very  fine ;  though  the  latter  were  somewhat  deficient  in  the  sue  of 
the  flower,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  season.  The  display  of  auricolaa, 
hyacinths,  and  primroses  was,  for  the  lateness   of  the   seasoD,  very  good. 


Aug.  S.  The  show  of  green-hou«e  and  stove  plants,  as  well  as  offudisiaa 
and  pelargoniums,  was  very  good.  The  display  of  fruils  was  extremelv  Gne, 
particularT]' of  pines  and  grapes;  and  the  various  dishes  were  universally  ad- 
mired. A  dish  of  pines  Tram  Mr.  StoneofSprotborough  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. The  show  of  vegetables  was  very  good.  Mr.  Crowcroll  of  this  towa 
eihilnted  a  line  seedling  dark  moroon  dahlia,  which  obtiuned  the  prize,  and 
which  was  named  "  Danum"  by  the  committee.  The  cottagers'  table  also 
exhibited  Bsveral  specimens  both  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Jamea  Atkin- 
son of  Sheffield,  florist,  exhibited  several  splendid  picotees.  (DohcoiUt  Ga- 
xelte,  Aug.  4. ;  and  Ski^ield  Irit,  Aug.  8.) 

Httti  FtonU  and  Horticuilurai  SocKly.  —  Sept.  li.  and  15.  The  room  was 
elegantly  decorated  with  evergreens,  interspersed  with  dahlias,  and  some  good 
bouquets  were  shown.  Amongst  other  attractions,  was  a  good  specimen  of 
Fuchsia  c6nica ;  a  remarkably  tall  plant,  for  one  year's  growth,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Jones.  This  gentleman  also  exhibited  a  Camellia  japdnica  in  (tower,  and 
having  about  SO  buds ;  the  second  time  of  its  flowering  this  season.  Amongst 
the  fruits  were  tome  very  good  baking  apples;  though  the  table  did  not  come 
up  to  previous  exhibitions.  Mr.  Oglesby  had  some  very  line  Eigs  grown  in  the 
open  air.  The  vegetables  were  also  good,  particularly  the  celery.  The  ex- 
hibition closed  wiu)  a  dance,  which  commenced  at  five  o'clock.  Quadrilles, 
waltzes,  and  country  dances  went  gaily  on,  to  the  delight  of  a  large  company, 
until  ten  o'clock,  when  the  party  separt '    '  ''    ''-'■'-      ■    '       '     • 

oijoyed,  and  giving  their  best  tnaoks  ti 
(Huii  Obierver,  S^t.  19.  1637.) 

HaraUU  FhriaW  Society.  —  Aug.  21.  This  show  was  for  carnations  and 
picotees ;  and  the  Rrst  prize  in  each  division  was  gained  by  Beojamin  Ely  and 
Son,  with  seedlings. 

LeeiU  Horticidtural  and  Floral  Socieli/.  —  Junr  7.  The  saloon  was  most 
tastefully  decorated,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mallinson.with  flowera 
and  evergreens.  Over  the  front  of  the  orchestra  were  the  words  "  Leeds 
Horticultural  and  Floral  Society,"  formed  of  various-coloured  tulips,  taste- 
&lly  stuck  through  a  board,  extending  from  side  to  side  of  the  orchestra. 
Over  this  were  several  arches  of  evergreens,  and  over  the  centre  an  ornamental 
floral  device.  The  front  of  the  orchestra  was  covered  with  evergreens  and 
splendid  bouquets  of  flowers;  and  over  the  entrance  door  were  the  letters 
W.  R.,  surmounted  by  the  representation  of  a  crown  (not  of  the  most,  elegant 
construction),  all  formed  of  flowers.  There  were  four  tables  arranged  ler^h- 
wise,  which  were  Slled  with  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  horticultural 
and  floral  produce ;  indeed,  all  so  much  so,  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  parti- 
cularise any  of  them.  The  prizes  were  only  honorary;  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  exhilntion,  the  non-subscribers  paying  2j.  6d.  each,  was  given  to  the  Leeds 
Qeneral  Infirmary.  (Leedt  Mercun/.) 

Aug.  9.  The  rooms  were  most  elegantly  decorated  with  evergreens,  inter- 
spersed with  flowers  in  a  moxt  tasteful  manner.  The  show  of  pines,  grapes, 
peaches,  cherries,  strawberries,  gooseberies,  and  currants  were  of  a  very  su- 
I>enor  size  and  quality.  The  vegetables  particularly  were  very  fine  produc- 
tions, and  of  the  moat  distinguished  varietiea.  The  rooma  were  ornamented 
with  designs  and  bouquets.  The  show  of  dahlias  was  extensive  and  were  uni- 
versally admired.  There  was  a  good  display  of  grove  and  green-house  plants, 
which  gave  to  the  whole  a  lively  and  imposing  effect.  The  proceeds  of  the 
meeting,  which  were  considerable,  were  given  to  the  Infirman.  (Ibid,,  Aug.  19.) 

Sfpt.  13.  The  Leeds  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society  held  its  third  and 
last  exhibition  for  the  present  season,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unempbyed  poor. 
Among  the  prizes  for  fruit  was  one  for  Money's  Escholata  tuperba  grape,  R. 
Hopps.  Peaches,  I.  Royal  Oeorge,  Joseph  Thrower;  8.  Noblesse^  Mr. 
George  Bradley.  Nectarines,  I.  (Extra)  Elrugc,  Mr.  Joseph  Thrower.  Apri- 
cots, 1.  (Extra)  Moor  Park,  Mr.  Thomas  Umpleby.    Melons,  1.  Windsor 
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prbe,  JoM^  HouMf,  gardener  to  John  Oott,  Eu).  Fisa,  1.  Black,  Hr.  R. 
Hoppa.  Pluntf,  1.  (D«rk)  Goliath,  Mr.  Jonathan  Clapbam,  gardener  to  F. 
Morris,  Ew).  i  8.  (Dwk)  Nectsrine,  Mr.  W.  L.  Wise;  3.  (Dark)  Cobbler's 
Ball,  Mr.O.Bndlej';  1.  (White')  M^niunbonum,  Mr.  T.  Umplebj'.  Among 
the  KKweberriet  were  some  jrdlaws,  plucked  rrom  a  tree  60  vears  old.  bv 
Hr.  Joseph  Maraball,  maricet-gardener,  Belleisle;    We  also 


apples,  presented  by  Mr.  Woodbead,  of  Heath,  which  he  named  the  61017. 

The  datiUas  were  very  6ne,  and  veiY  nuDMTOUS.     A  splendid  collsction  of 
^ions  aad  picotees  was  eihibited  as  decorations  by  Mr.  B.  '^' 
liters' priies  were,  to  George  Parker,  Fuchsie  virgita; 


I  aad  picotees  »as  eihibited  as  decorations  by  Mr.  B.  Ely.     Amoi^ 

^rs' priies  were,  to  George  Parker,  Fuchsie  virgita;  William  Been, 

I,  camations  (i  1  seedlings) ;   1.  picotees,  two  blooois.  (Leedt  Mere^  Oct.  88.) 


Poulrfracl  HorHcuUurai  Society.  —  Avg.  9.     The  best  clove  carnation  w 
shown  by  Mr.  Jooee  of  Ackworth.     Among  the  priie*  was  one  awarded  to  a 
cottager,  Charles  Halfpenny  of  Pontefract,  for  the  best  potatoes. 

ShrJJUId  Botanic  Gardeni.  —  July  3.  and  4.  This  was  the  first  exhibition 
of  plants,  flowent,  Iruitt,  and  T^etables  for  the  season.  The  tent  for  the 
display  of  fruits  and  v^etables  was  fixed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gardens, 
conTenienlly  arranged,  with  a  table,  t4  (t.  in  width,  down  the  centre,  and 
harinf  »  space  oa  each  aide  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters.  In  this  tent, 
■luiiwfoiu  artidea  were  exhibited,  of  very  great  beauty  and  excdleace  of  their 
kind,  eapedalty  the  piu»«pples  trom  Chatsworth,  and  the  gropes  from  Went- 
worth  Castle ;  also,  some  water-melons  from  Chatsworth,  of  the  most  exqui- 


pcas,  cauliflowers,  iu.,  were  mostly  superior  specimens.  The  display  of  plants 
was  still  more  beautifiil  than  that  of  fruit  and  vegetables ;  and  the  large  tent 
was  well  filled.  Mr.  Paiton's  clerodendniin,  with  rich  scarlet  Sowers,  although 
a  good  deal  injured  by  its  Ions  carria^  from  Chatsworth,  was,  nevertheleas, 
much  admired;  and  Mr.  Braide's  /Telichr^sum  venustum  and  frica  odorata 
were  prononnced,  by  competent  judges,  to  be  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
Among  the  display  of  cut  flowers  was  the  crown,  with  the  word  "  Victoria" 
round  the  bottom,  Mr.  Paxton;  and  a  splendid  pyramid,  Mr.  Appleby. 
Plants :  Mr.  Appleby,  bcina  the  competitor  who  had  obtained  the  greatest 
amount  in  money  prizes  in  the  different  classes  of  plants,  received,  in  additk>a 
to  his  priie  money,  an  elegant  fowling-piece,  presented  bv  Joseph  Shore,  Esq. 
of  Birmingham,  value  15/.;  Mr.  Paxton,  having  obtained  the  second  greatest 
amount,  received,  in  addition  to  his  prize  money,  a  silver  cup,  value  51. 
Fruits :  TJie  greatest  amount  in  money  piiies  having  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
Paxton,  he  received,  in  addition  to  the  money  prizes,  a  silver  cup,  value  10/. ; 
the  second  greiitest  amount  having  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Batley,  of  Went- 
worth  Cattle,  he  received,  in  addition,  a  silver  cup,  value  St.  Vegetables: 
A  silver  cup,  value  \0l,,  was  received  by  Mr.  Abraham,  South  Street,  who 
had  obtained  the  greatest  amount  in  money  prises;  Mr.  Waterhouse,  having 
obtained  the  second  greatest  amount,  received  a  prize,  value  H.  IOj.  Cot- 
tagers' class  ;  Mr.  Marsdcn,  Little  Sheffield,  recdved  one  sovereign  in  ad- 
dition, having  obtained  the  greatest  anrount  in  money  prizes  for  vt^tablcs  ; 
Mr.  Machon,  Little  Sheffield,  received  lOr.  for  havirw  obtained  the  second 
greatest  amount ;  Mr.  Fielding,  Sheifield,  received  &t.  for  having  obtained  the 
third  greatest  amount.  {She^ld  Independent,  July  H.) 

Whiifn/  Florai  and  Horicallural  Sodely.  —  Sept.  12.  Many  of  the  dahlia 
prizes  were  won  witli  seedlings,  principally  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Willison. 

Font  Horlicuiiurai  Society.  —  Sep/,  88.  On  entering  the  room,  the  most 
splendid  attraction  that  arrested  attention  was  a  large  triumphal  arch,  spread 
over  the  orchestra ;  the  loyal  inscription,  "  Long  live  the  Queen,"  surmounted 
bv  a  crown,  being  formed  of  dahlias,  on  a  green  surface ;  the  colour,  tip,  and 
snade  being  of  endless  variety.  The  light  pillars  which  supported  it  were 
beautifully  entwined  with  laurel  and  evergreens.     There  were  above  1000 
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dahliu  in  this  novel  and  itriking  production,  which  «tu  made  by  James 
RichBrdson,  Esq.  of  Bootham,  Mr.  Dempiey,  Mr.  BiuneB,  and  other  members 
of  the  committee;  the  apecimeni  beine  sent  from  seversl  gardens  in  the 
cit;  and  neighbourhood,  liie  span  of  the  arch  was  ISA.,  and  the  height  of 
the  whole,  from  the  floor,  about  22  ft.  Near  this  arch  were  placed  two  bou- 
quets, of  unusual  he^t,  and  very  beautiful,  at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
year.  Two  species  of  Milsa  were;  much  admired ;  they  were  from  the  stove 
of  John  Smith,  Esq.  of  Griraston,  who  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for 
the  many  specimens  which  he  regularly  sends  to  garnish  the  room.  Amongst 
the  plants  sent  from  the  satne  gentleman  was  a  Rne  palm,  iSoinf  Blackbunudnn, 
It  was  now,  ^K>ut  nine  years  old,  and  was  raised  from  seed  which  had 
been  in  his  coUectioa  of  dried  fruits  for  a  conudeiable  time.  (See  p.  445., 
and  Vol.  V.  p.  52.  and  fig.  10.,  for  an  account  of  one  of  these  palms.)  The 
dahlias  were  so  numerous,  that  an  additional  stand  was  provided  for  them ; 
«id,  besides  those  exhibited  for  competition,  were  several  varieties  from  Mr. 
Edwards,  florist,  of  this  city,  sent  for  the  gratification  of  the  company.  Fnuts, 
OS  might  be  expected,  were  plentiful,  and  of  the  richest  quality ;  and  the  v^e- 
tables  shown  were  large  ancl  finely  grown. 

7^e  Evemng  Exhitition.  At  htdf-past  nx  o'clock,  the  doors  of  the  Concert 
Room  were  again  opened  for  the  admission  of  company.  The  fruits  and 
vegetables  had  been  removed  in  the  interval,  and  the  rich  and  splendid  col- 
lection of  dahlias,  asters,  and  other  flowers,  had  undergone  some  little  chan^ 
of  arrangement,  and  now  presented,  under  a  brilliant  ilTumination  of  gas,  their 
beautiful  forms  and  varied  hues  to  the  gratification  of  the  spectators.  The 
superb  display  of  rare  plants  and  exotica  still  occupied  their  prominent  statbn 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  was  ornamented,  in  addition  to  the  majestic 
triumphal  arch,  which  we  have  already  described,  with  two  dfgant  wreaths  of 
flowers,  encircling  the  words  "  Flora"  and  "  Pomona",  formed  of  a  rich 
variety  of  dahlias.  Walker's  brass  band  was  stationed  in  the  orchestra,  and 
added  much  to  the  entivenment  of  the  scene  by  its  truly  admirable  perform- 
ance of  n  great  number  of  overtures  and  popular  pieces  of  music,  (fori 
Heraid,  Sept.  SO.) 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Guernsey  Rorlicuttural  Sodefy.  —  April  23.  llie  number  of  new  flowers, 
particularly  calceolarias  and  geraniums,  reared  since  the  last  exhibition,  was 
ven  great,  and  their  merits  were  duly  appreciated  by  the  visiters.  Upon 
a  fair  calculation,  we  presume  that  between  600  and  900  persons  attended 
the  exhibition.  The  cottagers  brought  forward  a  iargecollection  of  their 
productions;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Hooper,  nurseryman,  was  particularly  successful 
ID  gaining  prizes.  His  show  of  grcen-houae  plants  was  very  good,  and  his 
ericas  excellent;  his  shrubby  calceolarias  were  likewise  worthy  of  specific  notice. 
The  challengeable  medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Hooper,  for  the  12  best 
pelargoniuma.  We  also  particularly  noticed  a  superb  collection  of  nearly  one 
hundred  choice  green4iouse  plants,  in  high  perfection,  sent  in  by  P,  B.  Dobree, 
Esq.,  of  the  Beauregard,  for  exhibition  only.  John  Hubert,  Esq.,  contributed 
some  remarkably  fine  schizanthuses,  by  far  the  best  in  the  exhibition.  Mr. 
John  Vidamour  was  as  copious  a  contributor  as  usual ;  and  we  were  glad  to 
see  his  exertions  in  the  cause  rewarded  with  one  of  the  premium  priise  cards. 
We  understand  that  Charles  De  Jersey,  Esq.,  was  entitled  to  receive  a  silver 
medal,  on  account  of  some  of  his  choice  flowers ;  but  that  he  declined  ac- 
cepting it,  as  his  sole  object  is  to  promote  the  good  of  the  Society.  Each 
cottager  who  obtained  a  first  prize  received  gratia  (beaidea  the  premium)  a 
dahlia  plant,  in  a  pot,  of  some  admired  double  variety.  {Tie  Cornel,  April  ii. 
and  May  25.) 

Jufy  26.  Mr.  WdUam  Mellish  obtained  the  challengeable  medal,  for  the  12 
beat  yellow  picotees;  and  a  small  medal  for  the  best  carnation  picotees, 
bendes  other  prizes.  A  premium  priie  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Vidamour, 
for  140  miscellaneous  plants.    P.  B.  Dobree,  Esq.,  had  a  beautiful  collection 
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of  green-troiue  plknts ;  mlso,  Mr.  Williim  Hooper  of  the  Sunian  Nurter]', 
among  whoie  collection  were  two  fine  q>eciniFn>  of  the  Rhodintbc  Hangl^W, 
which  were  much  atUnired.  Mr.  W.  Brock'*  ( Belmont)  seedling  peUrgoniuni 
and  calceoUriu  could  not  be  lurpwsed ;  Mr.  Hojle  also  cxhitNte^  a  beautiful 
collection  of  these  flowen.  Hr.  W.  Crick  has  also  grown  »omt  eicellent 
seedling  strawberriet,  deserving  of  tpecial  notice.  Among  the  TCgetables  scot 
in  by  the  laembers  of  the  Institution,  we  noticeil  three  excdlent  cauliflowers, 
by  Sir  Tbomai  Saumarei,  and  also  three  heads  of  white  celery.  Mr.  Samud 
Harris,  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  Hotel,  as  usual,  had  some  good  articles  from 
his  garden,  among  which  we  noticed  a  plate  of  "  matchless  peat,"  beans,  vege- 
table marrow,  kidneybeani,  and  a  fine  bunch  of  parsne|is,  &c.  The  fruit 
consulted  of  hot-house  grapes,  cherries,  raipberries,  strawberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  applet,  &c.,  the  most  part  of  which  were  excellent.  The  cot- 
tagers* productions  were  not  abuudanl;  but  good,  so  br  as  they  went.  The 
new  potatoes  were  very  fine.  There  were  Rome  excellent  ann-pfe«  of  cucum- 
bers, kidneybeans,  and  scarlet  runners  i  and  some  good  specimens  of  fruit,  of 
different  kinds.  (7^  Star,  July  27. J 

Jeriey  Horticultural  and  AgncnUural  Society.  —  Mia/  84.  Hie  different 
collections  of  green-house  plants  were  splendid,  some  of  the  pelargonhims 
equal  to  any  we  have  ever  seen,  and  evinced  as  much  taste  in  their  selection 
as  judgment  in  their  cultivation.  Pineapplea,  grapes,  melons,  oranges,  and 
lemons  were  amonnt  the  more  rare  fruits  on  the  table.  There  were  like- 
wise many  excel  lently-preseTTed  apples  and  pears :  tome  of  the  former  looted 
as  rresti  and  sound  as  if  just  plucked  from  (he  trees.  We  saw,  also,  a  few 
baskets  of  cucumbers,  pears,  beaiw,  and  potatoes,  and  two  bundles  of  asparsi- 
gus  and  i^ubarbi  exceedingly  fine.  A  new  variety  of  the  latter  was  exhibited, 
foT  the  first  time  by  Mr,  B,  Saunders,  not  lesa  remarkable  for  its  siie  than  its 
flavour.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  growth  from  the  ftet  that  a  single 
stick  has  been  known  to  weigh  3  lb.  Among  the  prizes  for  cottagers  were 
some  for  poultry,  cock  and  nen,  3t.  6d^  first  prize,  F.  Touzelj  ditto,  £(., 
second  prize,  Thomas  Lock.  (Tie  Britiih  Freu,  May  86.) 
t  June.  Amongst  those  which  we  particularly  noticed,  were  some  beautiful 
ipecimens  of  the  Gladiolus  tribe,  from  Mrs.  Pipon's,  of  Noirraont,  and  some 
new  Brazilian  plants  from  Mr.  Rubin's.  The  collections  of  rosei  exhibited 
by  Mr.  B.  Saunders,  and  Mr.  R.  Langelier,  showed  the  high  state  of  pa- 
fection  to  which  the  cultivation  of  this  most  lovely  tenant  oF  the  garden  baa 
arrived  in  Jersey.     {Ibid.') 

Oct.  IH.  The  exhibitions  of  the  cottagers  were  more  numerous  than  oit 
any  former  occasion,  and  their  articles  superior.  The  dahlias  exhiluted  by 
Messrs.  Saunders  and  Ren£  Langclier  were  varied  and  brilliant  beyond  the 
powers  of  bumble  prose  to  describe,  and  should  be  seen  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  Mrs.  Owen  of  Millbrook  sent  a  beautiful  bouquet  to  the 
exnibition,  tastefijily  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  sofa,  and  coataining  more 
than  one  hundred  varieties  of  flowers.  Mr.  R.  Lai^elier's  pears  were 
excellent,  and  the  apples  of  every  variety  generally  very  fine.  It  had  been 
intended  to  make  a  selection  from  the  pears,  for  which  Jersey  is  so  famoua, 
as  an  offering  to  the  Queen,  who  has  graciously  condescended  to  patronise 
the  Society ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that,  from  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the 
season,  none  were  considered  sufficiently  good ;  and  Jersey  has  thus  lost  the 
opportunity,  for  the  present,  of  oSering  one  of  its  finest  productions  to  the 
lips  of  Majesty.  Amongst  the  agricultural  implements  exhibited,  we  noticed 
one  of  a  verj>  ingenious  description,  the  invention  of  a  native,  for  digging 
potatoes,  which,  we  believe,  ia  likely  to  come  into  general  use.     Among  the 

Sizes,  those  for  the  best  dahlia,  and  the  best  seedling  dahlia,  were  won  by 
r,  Rene  lioiigelier ;  and  the  b^t  seedling  apple,  by  Mr.  B.  Sunders.  For 
the  finest  sample  of  wheat,  not  less  than  three  cabots,  of  Kentish  downy  or 
velouse,  Mr.  J.  Le  Brocq  (St.  Helier).  For  plough,  for  digging  potatoea, 
lAi.  J.  LeBoutlllier;  end  drill  for  sowing  parsneps,  &c.,  Mr.  M^ett  (D'A- 
vranche).     (Ibid.,  Oct.) 
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THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 
ItU  of  Man  FJorictiitttral  and  HorHcuUtiral  SocUtg.—Sepf.  6.     This  waa  the 
lirdt  meetiDg  of  the  Society.     It  was  ar  excelleat  exhibitioii,  and  numerously 
attended. 


Edinbdrg  b.  —  Caledonian  HrrrtictUtural  Society.  —  Afarch  2.  For  the  four 
finest  cftmell IBS  of  recent  introduction,  in  flower,  the  silver  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  John  Young,  gardener  to  Thomaa  Oliver,  Esq.,  Ncwington  Lodge,  who 
exhibited  Uray's  invincible,  ckmea.  Press's  eclipse,  and  corillina.  A  fine 
seedling  camellia,  allied  to  Cmyrtifolia,  and  raised  in  1S3],  from  the  seed  of  that 
species,  was  brought  forward  by  Mr  John  Macnaughton,^rdenertoJohnWau< 
cnope,  £s(].,of  Edmonatone.  For  four  species  of  E'pacns  in  flower  (E.  grandi- 
fUra,  impr^sBB,  nifilis,  and  pu1ch611a},  a  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  John 
Robertson,  gardener  to  Lord  Gray,  Ktnfauns.  A  brilliant  head  of  flowers, 
produced  in  the  open  border,  notwithstanding  the  severe  winter,  upon  a 
seedling  hybrid  rhododendron,  was  exhibited  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Falconer 
of  Carlowrie,  and  a  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Alexander  Forrester,  who 
raised  it.     This  hybrid  was  evidently  the  oflspring  of  R.  arbdreum. 

The  display  of  the  new  French  and  Flemish  pears  from  our  Scottish 
gardens  was  highly  satis&ctory,  proving  what  obstacles  may  be  overcome 
by  the  zeal  and  skill  of  the  gardener.  After  a  very  careful  comparison,  the 
silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Newton,  gardener  to  Sir  David 
BainI,  Newbyth,  whose  kinds  were,  the  Spanish  bon  Chretien,  glout  aorceau, 
and  crassanue;  and  a  second  prize  was  voted  to  Mr.  John  Young,  gardener 
to  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig,  Bart.  Riccarton,  who  produced  the  St.  Oer- 
main,  ne  plus  meuris,  and  crassanne.  For  the  best  twelve  stalks  of  forced 
rhubarb,  the  stalks  produced  were  all  large  and  crisp,  showing  the  perfection 
to  which  the  winter  culture  of  this  v^etable,  so  desiraUe  for  tarts,  has  now 
been  brought,  but  the  first  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  John  Young,  Riccarton, 
whose  specimens  were  of  remarkably  large  size.  For  forced  sea-kale,  the 
premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  David  Brewster,  gardener  to  Colonel  Lindsay 
of  Bftlcarris.  There  was  placed  on  the  table  a  collection  of  thirly-flve  sorts 
of  the  best  dessert  and  baking  apples,  with  their  names  attached;  the  Iruit 
was  in  high  preservation,  and  obtained  the  Society's  silver  medal  for  Mr. 
Arthur  Calder,  gardener  to  tieorge  Sligo,  Esq.,  of  SeaclilF.  A  flne  specimen 
of  the  Bradlian  pine-apple,  rendered  t^autiful  by  its  scarlet  scales,  was  much 
^mired  i  and  a  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Mackintosh,  gardener  at 
Arcberfield,  to  Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.  of  Raith,  who  rmsed  it.  For  well- 
grown  samples  of  Brussels  sprouts,  a  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  James 
Stuart,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Hope,  Bart.,  of  Pinkie.  Mr.  Stuart,  we  believe, 
is  the  father  of  Scottish  gardeners,  and  has  been  head  gardener  at  Pinkie  for 
the  long  period  of  fifty-three  years.  Among  the  other  productions  of  the 
day  may  b«  noticed,  cucumbers  raised  in  a  frame  heated  by  the  circulation 
of  hot  water,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  at  Hopetoun  ;  a 
fine  specimen  of  Sarracenia  flkva  in  full  flower,  from  the  nursery  garden  of 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Inverleith;  and  beautiful  plants  of  fuphdrbia 
splendens  and  Bletia  Tonkervdlic,  covered  with  flowers,  from  the  garden  of 
the  Society.     (Edinburgh  Adwrtiier,  March  7.) 

Jttlu  18.  The  decorations  of  the  tents,  &c.,  exhibited  on  this  occasion  a 
new  feature,  being  enriched  and  surmounted  by  the  singularly  beautiful  leaves 
of  different  varieties  of  palm,  sent,  as  we  understood,  from  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  which  imparted  an  eastern  appearance  to  the  composition  of  flowers 
and  foliage.  For  shrubby  exotics  in  flower,  the  silvtr  medal,  to  Mr.  Robert 
Watson,  gardener  to  David  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Mordun.  The  show  of 
pelargoniums  was  extensive  and  splendid.  The  silver  medal  was  voted  to  Mr. 
David  Brewster,  gardener  to  Colonel  Lindsay  of  Balcarrig.  The  show  of 
peaches  was  good ;  and  the  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Brewster  at  Balcairis. 
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The  mnlu  were  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  the  medal  for  them  wu  awarded  to  Mr. 
Willum  CuthbertMHt,  gardener  to  the  £wl  of  Roaebery,  Dalmen;  Park.  A 
prefnium  having  been  offered  for  the  best-grown,  exotic,  tender  plaat,  whether 
in  flower  or  not,  three  coropetitora  appewed.  The  medal  was  awarded  Ut 
Hr.  Kelly,  propagator  at  Heatn.  DicLion  and  Sons,  Inverldth  Nurseriea, 
for  a  magnificent  plant  of  it^epjnthet  dutiUatdria,  bearing  a  apike  of  female 
flowers,  and  ntj  targe  and  perfect  pitchera.  The  other  planu  were  Ceffia 
ariUca,  coming  into  flower,  from  Dr.  Ndll'a,  and  Ho^a  camdaa,  liaiaiil  lOft. 
high,  and  clothed  with  flowers.  Some  very  large  and  bewrtifiil  noWeMe 
pochea,  from  the  early  peach-house  at  Erakine  House,  were  much  admired ; 
and  a  premium  of  half  a  guiuM  was  voted  to  Mr.  Oeorge  Sheills,  gnrdener 
to  I>ora  Blantyre,  as  a  mark  of  approbatioa  of  his  succesa  a*  a  cultivator. 
{ScDimaa.  July  19.  1837.) 

Edinbw^lk  Horticulliiral  Sociely. — Stpl,  For  the  beat  three  sorts  of  peachea 
from  the  open  wall ;  first  priie  to  Mr.  John  Brmd,  gardener  to  Oeorge  Sm- 
lon,  Esa.,  of  Pitcorthie  Honar,  the  kinds  being  royal  Oeorge,  red  Magdalen, 
and  noblesse  i  second  prize,  to  Mr.  John  Robertson,  gardener  to  LordOray, 
Kinbuni,  for  noblesse,  galantle,  and  French  inignonne.  For  the  best  two 
Borts  of  nectarine  from  a  glsted  house,  to  Mr.  James  Mackintosh,  ^dener  to 
Robert  Pergnson,  Esq.,  at  Archerfield  ;  the  kinds  being  the  Newii^ton  and 
Z>u  Tedioi.  For  the  best  three  sorts  of  apricot  from  the  open  waU,  to  Mr. 
James  Kidd,  gardener  to  Lord  Kinnaird,  Rossie  Priory.  For  the  best  six 
sorts  of  plums,  to  Mr.  James  Murray,  gardener  to  Andrew  Fletcher,  Rsq.,  of 
Saltoim ;  the  kinds  being  Coe's  golden  drop,  green  gage,  wine-aour,  Femey 
HaH  plum,  Orleans,  and  white  magnum  bonurn.  For  the  best  fixs  of  any 
variety;  fint  prize  to  Mr.  Peter  Wood,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun, 
Ormiitan  Hall ;  second  prixe,  to  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Kopetoun,  Hopetoun  House.     For  the  best  three  sorts  of  summer  pears,  to 


bang  the  jargonelle,  green  yair,  and  Longuevilie.     For  the  best  lour  aorta  of 

Kpes,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jamea  Falconer,  gardraw  to  Sir 
rid  Erskine,  Cambo  House;  the  kinds  being  white  muscat,  black  Ham- 


burgh, black  Frontienan  and  white  Frontignan;  the  second  priie,  ti 
Robert  Arthur,  gardener  to  Lady  Jane  Hamilton  Dairy mple.  Wall  Tower 
Garden ;  the  kinds  being  white  Frontignan,  white  muscat,  Cnasselas  musque, 
and  black  Hamburg.     A  premium  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Arthur  for  pro- 


duciiu  the  largest  cluster  of  grapes.  For  the  best  cluster  of  a  recently  intro- 
duceu  grape,  the  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  gardener  to 
William  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Callendar  House  ;  the  kind  hting  the  Cochin-China 


erape.  For  the  finest  queen  pine-apnle,  to  Mr.  James  Smith,  at  Honetou- 
Houae.  For  the  best-grown  nme-apnle  of  any  other  variety,  to  Mr.  William 
Cuthbcrtson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  ol  Kosebery,  Dalmeny  Park.  For  the  best 
three  sorts  of  melons,  the  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  James  Falconer,' gardener, 
Cambo  House  ;  the  kinds  being  Arkley'a  green -fleshed,  Egyptian  green,  and 
Windsor  green.  For  the  greatest  variety  of  diHerent  kinds  of  fruit,  the  medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Murray,  Salloun  Garden,  who  produced  no  fewer 
than  ninety-eight  sorts.  For  the  best  six  varieties  of  rose  de  qualre  aaisons, 
a  premium  waa  voted  to  Mr.  Charlee  Berry,  foreman  to  Messrs  P.  Lawson 
and  Son,  Qolden  Acre.  For  the  fineat  bouquet  of  autumnal  flowers  taatefiiUy 
arranged,  a  premium  was  assigned  to  Mr,  William  Smith,  gardener  to  Hiaa 
Scott,  Mount  Lodge ;  and  there  was  a  aimilar  award  to  Messrs.  Clcshorn  for 
a  Victoria   crown,   formed   of  flowers   produced   in   thear   Prince  a    Street 


Sinallpremiums  were  awarded  for  various  extra  productions ;  in  particular, 
to  Mr.  Oeorge  Sheills,  gardener  at  Erakine  House,  for  fine  black  Hamburg 
grapes,  from  a  flued  wall,  without  the  aid  of  glass ;  to  Mr.  John  Brown,  gar- 
dener to  the  Alexander  Smith,  Esq.,  at  Woodlands,  near  Duddingaton,  for 
samples  of  the  fruit  of  the  eatable  winter  cherry  of  Ph  jsalis  peruviana,  and  of 
marmalade  made  from  the  same;  to  Mr.  William  Buchanan,  gardener  at  Cul- 
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dees  Castle,  for  BCedling'peMJieB  and  nectarines;  and  to  William  FBtiacni,EN]^ 
Williunfield,  for  fine  camatioas  and  picotees,  and  Tor  seedling  hollyhocks. 

There  were  two  competitions  in  dahlias,  first  between  privato  gardeners  or 
amateurs  among  themselves ;  and  next  between  dealers  or  nurserymen 
among  themselves.  In  the  gardeners'  comj>etition  for  tbe  rwest,  newest,  and 
finest  collection,  of  thirty  sorts,  the  first  prize,  or  gold  medal,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Peter  Thompson,  gardener  to  James  Hope  Vere,  Esq.,  Graigiehall.  In  the 
nurserymen's  competition,  it  was  unanimously  found  that  the  finest  collection 
of  thirty  select  sorts  was  sent  by  Mr,  Handaayde,  Fisherrow.  lo  the  com- 
petition for  seedliog  dahlias,  no  fewer  tlian  fourteen  competitors  appeared, 
evincing  the  great  zeal  of  cultivators  in  raising  this  fine  flower.  Three 
prizes  were  awarded,  1 .  To  Mr.  Henderson,  gardener,  at  Delvine ;  S.  To  Mr. 
Handasyde,  Fisherrow ;  and,  3.  To  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  at  Callendar  House. 

Thuraday  the  various  fruits,  flowers,  and  plants  sent  for  competition  and 
exhibition  were  displayed  on  tables  in  the,  tarse  room,  and  brought  ti^ether 
a  highly  fashionable  attendance.  Among  the  decorauons  which  gave  e£ct  to 
this  grand  horticultural  display,  were  large  and  beautiful  palm  and  bananB 
leaves,  which  were  here  and  there  judiciously  disposed.  The  splendid  plants 
were  chiefly  from  the  secretary's  garden  at  Canon  Mills,  the  Society's  garden, 
and  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden.  Among  the  decorations  was  a  splendid 
bouquet,  and  a  crown  formed  with  dahlias.  This  latter  was  composed  of 
dahlias  reared  in  the  Nor"  Loch,  or  what  is  now  called  East  Princes  Street 
Gardens,  possessed  by  the  Messrs.  Cle^or 


In  the  evening,  a  party  of  nearly  200  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled.  The 
Lord  Advocate  presided  1  Dr,  Neitl  and  John  Leven,  Esq.,  vice-presidents. 
This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  was  agreed  that  lathes  should  be  ii 


vitod  to  the  festival.  The  Lord  Advocate  addressed  the  meeting ;  and  after 
mentioning  the  different  articles  he  thought  most  worthy  of  notice,  he  referred 
to  the  exquisite  taste  with  which  the  room  had  been  decorated  with  the  choicest 
productions  of  horticulture,  for  which  he  said  the  company  were  indebted  to 
the  taste  end  skill  of  Mr.  Leven  and  Mr.  M'Nab,  jun.  (of  the  Experimental 
Gardens),  and  concluded  by  proposing  "  Prosperity  to  the  Horticultural 
SocieW."  {Edinbuigh  Evening  CouratU,  Sept,  23.  1637.) 

Baagale  HorliaJliiTal  Society.  —  Sfpl.  6.  Among  the  more  remarkable 
articles,  were,  a  splendid  collection  of  dahlias,  presented  to  the  meeting  by 
Blessrs.  Handasyde,  florists,  Fisherrow,  consisting  of  180  of  the  newest  kinds  ; 
some  fine  specimens  of  kohi-rabi,  and  Ootte  lettuce,  produced  from  WaHr- 
house  Garden  ;  a  vigorous  plant  of  that  gigantic  vegetable,  the  cow  cabbage 
tlSft.  in  circumference),  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Pearson,  Bathgate  Brewery ; 
and  some  excellent  apples  from  Livingstone,  by  Mr,  Galloway.  We  'juio 
noticed  several  rather  new  herbaceous  plants,  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  Forrester, 
secretary.  (ScoUman,  Sept.  13.) 

AvRSHiRS. — Kiimarnock  Horticuliural  Sorkly. —  July  28.  For  the  thirteen 
best  pinks,  I.  Mr.  Hugh  Loudon,  florist,  Symington  (Suwarrow,  Rob  the 
Banter,  Miss  Lindsay,  &c.).  For  the  seven  best  garden  roses,  1.  Mr,  N.  B. 
Tillery,  gardener,  Fullarton  House.  For  the  thirteen  best  pansies,  I,  Mr, 
Wm.  Melville,  gardener,  Dunlop  House.  For  the  nine  best  hardy  annuals 
(Platjatemon  califdmicus,  Nem6phila  insfgnis,  CoUfnsta  bfcolor,  8cc.),'  1,  Mr, 
Melville.  For  the  five  beat  dahhas  (royal  Adelaide,  yellow  perfection,  queen, 
£cc.),  1.  Mr.  Melville.  For  the  seven  b^t  calceolarias  (Lady  Harriet  Dunlop, 
M^jorriina  sup^rba.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Louddnia,  &c.),  1.  Mr,  Melville.  For 
the  six  beat  and  largest  red  gooseberries,  four  competitors,  1.  Mr.  R.  Highet. 
The  competing  articles  were,  in  general,  very  fine,  particularly  the  pansiee, 
calceolarias,  dahlias,  and  green-house  plants.  The  oropes  were  very  fine-grown 
clusters ;  and  the  v^et^les  in  general  were  excellent,  lliere  were  abo  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Malcolm,  gardener,  Williamfield,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
purple  egg  plant,  a  very  large  cucumber,  and  white  carrots.  By  Mr.  John 
Riuimond,  gardener.  Mount,  two  very  splendid  coxcombs.  By  Mr.  llllery, 
FulUrton,  two  very  large  early  York  cabbages,  and  very  large  rhubarb  aod 
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Heun.  Fowldi  nnd  Lymburn,  nunerymen,  ■  colletAbn  orpanrii 
calceolariaa  and  flowen ;  and  fine  apecimeiu  of  black  Naples  a: 
curranta.     There  wa«  alio  shown  a  verj  laige  «p«cin>en  nTa  curiouily  ai 


Ansutt  10.  IB37. 

Aherdeenthire  Hortieultural  Socieli/.  —  AagtuI  30.  AmonB  the  prifM  were 
the  following :  —  Beat  three  bunches  of  grapes,  to  John  Wood,  gardener  to 
Sir  R.  D.  H.  Elphinston?  of  I^e,  Ban.  BeBt  grafted  geana,  to  Alexander 
bx)wn,  gardener,  Heatheot.  Bent  six  seedling  dahlias,  to  David  Oaims,  gar- 
dener, Ulenbervie.  Beat  six  seedling  carnations,  to  John  Wood,  gardener, 
Logie.  An  extra  nriie  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Roy,  jun.,  seedsman,  Aber- 
deen, for  a  splendid  specimen  of  Hiimea  flegani,  in  full  bloasom.  Second 
ditto,  to  David  Gaims,  gard«ier,  01«ibervie,  for  a  collection  of  aeedUng  rosea. 
And  a  third  ditto,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Milne,  Xurserjmiin,  Sunnyside,  for  a  col- 
lection of  seedling  potatoea.   (^Aberdeen  Joumai,  SepL  6.) 

StBifWre  Horltctjtural  Sociely.  —  Sept.  I.  Among  the  priies  w«e  the 
fbllowing :  —  To  James  Smith,  gardener  to  Harden  Du9^  Esq.,  of  Hatton,  tor 
fint  and  second  melons,  and  an  extra  prize  fur  a  rare  species  of  cucumber. 
To  George  Machattie,  gardener,  Duff  House  Gardens,  for  best  gooseberries, 
dahlias,  and  China  asters.  To  George  Cruikshank,  gardener  to  A.  8.  Shand, 
Esq.,  of  Templand,  for  best  heartsease;  and  an  extra  priie  for  six  heads  of 
very  superior  celery,  with  a  detailed  account  of  its  cultivation.  To  George 
Robertson,  gardener  to  T.  A.  Duff,  Esq  ,  of  Haddo,  an  extra  prite  for  su 
nectarines,  from  a  tree  planted  in  January  last.  To  George  Simpson,  gar- 
dener to  John  R.  Thun,  Esq,,  of  Drumblair,  for  best  carnations  and  aeeifiing 


Clackmankahshire.  —  Clacinannamhire  HorHcullurei  Soctrly.  —  Mat/  1 1 . 
Hie  display  of  green-house  and  hot-house  plants  was  considerably  greater  than 
usual  ;  cut  flowen  of  equal  rarity  and  beauty  were  abundant;  and  the  vege- 
tables, although  not  very  numerous,  were  very  fine  specimens  for  tbe  season. 
There  was  a  great  profusion  of  some  of  the  common  vegetables,  particularly 
rhubarb  (both  blanched  and  natural),  a  new  and  beautiful  variety  of  which 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  Dunmore ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  conaido^ly 
earlier  than  any  of  the  other  sorts  usually  cultivated.  There  were  also  very 
fine  radishes  exhibited  from  Kennet  Garden,  and  asparagus  from  Alva  Garden^ 
The  apples  and  pears,  particularly  the  former,  were  most  abundant,  (A  great 
variety  and  beauty,  as  well  as  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  the  most  of 
them,  indeed,  appearing  as  if  they  had  just  been  taken  from  the  tree.  An  im- 
mensely large  apple  (stock  Leadmgton)  was  from  Kennet  Garden.  Much  fine 
f^uit  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Taylor  from  Dunmore  garden,  and  by  Mr.  Tratler, 
from  Alva  garden ;  from  whence,  also,  were  sent  20  difibrent  violas,  with  many 
polyanthuses  and  primroses  of  superior  beauty. 

A  prize  for  the  best  plan  of  a  fiowcr-garden,  limited  to  fift.  square,  the  siie 
of  the  garden  not  more  than  1  acreof  ground,  was  gained  by  James  M'Gruthar, 
apprenticetoMr.  Trotter,  gardener  to  Janes  Johnstone,  Esq..  of  Alva,  and  was 
Tery  much  admired,  being  not  only  a  plan,  but  an  el^ant  model,  of  a  garden, 
divided  into  compartments  filled  with  earth,  ornamented  with  sprigs  end  leaves, 
and  with  a  neat  model  of  a  summer-house  in  one  of  the  comers.  (Stir/ing  Ad- 
verliter.  May  26.} 

July  89.  There  were  sent  for  exhiiiition  by  Dr.  Walker,  100  fine  herba- 
ceous plants  in  flower,  with  names ;  by  Mr.  John  Gow,  from  Tullivalhui  Castle, 
72  vaneues  of  hardy-floweringshrubs,  besides  6  varieties  of  fine  seedling  pinks, 
and  a  most  luxuriant  specimen  of  the  new  alsike  clover,  which  appears  to  excd 
every  other  ^lecies  now  cultivated.     The  flower  of  it  is  white,  tinged  with 
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red,  and  it  wu  sown  on  tlie  1st  of  June  1935.  Mr.Gow  exhibited  b1«o  S  i 


ipecimens 


of  tender  flowers,  and  6  varieties  of  Chinese  roses,     Amonf;  bis  spccu .. 

hardy  shrubs  were  SO  varieties  of  rhododendron,  and  11  of  the  helionthemum. 
There  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Niven  from  Keir  127  seedling  violas,  and  13  va- 
rieties of  rose  peonies;  by  Mr.  W«r,  Kennet  Garden,  /"sonia  arborea, 
Vkvia  flilva,  Eittoca  vfacida,  striped  antiirhinum,  and  other  flowers ;  also 
Miples  (French  crab)  of  crop  1835,  in  excellent  preservation':  by  Mr.  Ramsay, 
Dollar  Botaoic  Garden,  50  fine  shrubs  in  flower,  calceolarias,  Chinese  roses, 
viohu,  and  a  large  quantity  of  evergreens  and  flowers  for  adorning  the  roonis. 
Many  flowers  and  flowerine  plants  were  sent.  Among  Che  ranunculuses,  were 
some  seedlings,  best  three  from  seed  saved  in  Britain  since  IB34',  Mr.  Somer- 
ville.  Pinks,  seedling,  best  six  varietiea,  Mr.  Gow,  gardener  to  Count  Flahault, 
TulUallan  Castle.  Among  the  fruit  and  vegetables  were  some  apples,  beat- 
flavoured  six,  two  varieties,  three  of  each,  with  mode  of  preservation  detailed 
along  with  the  fruit ;  1st,  Mr.  Wdr  i  2d,  Mr.  Trotter,  gardener  to  James  John- 
stone, Esq.  of  Alva;  and  some  potatoes,  best  twelve,  seedling,  three  varietiea 
four  of  each  rused  since  1833.  Those  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Psxton  (the 
only  ones  produced)  were  remarkably  fine,  but  only  two  varieties,  (SAImg 
Adrertuer,  August.) 

Srptember  ]+.  —  Both  the  large  rooms  were  very  tastefully  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  adorned  with  evergreens  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  William  Williamson ;  the  lower  apartment  containing  all  the 
articles  for  competition, 'and  the  upper  those  for  exhibition.  Among  the  em- 
bellishments of  the  latter  was  a  splendid  crown  of  flowers,  with  the  letters 
V.  R.  (in  honour  of  our  gracious  queen).  A  cart-load  of  evergreens  and 
flowers  was  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Gow,  Tulliallan  Gardens,  and  which  was 
sent  for  bv  Thomas  Ritchie,  Esq.,  free  of  expense.  Among  the  numerous 
articles  exhibited  were  Jargonelle  pears,  and  two  fine  hunches  of  white  muscat 
grapes,  raised  in  the  open  air,  from  Robert  Jamieson  Esq. ;  numerous  perennial 
flowers,  and  three  fine  assortments  of  apples  (crop  1B36),  from  Kennet  Gar- 
den ;  more  than  60  varieties  of  seedling  pansies ;  many  fine  specimens  of  hardy, 
hertaceouK,  green-house  and  hot-bouse  plants,  with  12  vec^  superior  dahlias, 
from  Dollar  Botanic  Garden.  Among  the  dahlias  for  exhibition,  there  was  a 
box  from  Mr.  Donaldson,  Devon  Iron  Works,  containing  24  different  sorts, 
and  some  very  astonishing  v^etablcs,  viz.  a  late  Drumhead  cabbage,  from 
Mr.  Meldrum  B  garden,  weighiiig  no  less  than  3 1  lb.,  and  another  30 Ih. ;  and 
two  early  Dutch  turnips,  weighing  IS  lb.  and  9J  lb.,  all  from  tSx.  Cowan's  gar- 
den. A  magnificent  bouquet  filled  the  beautiful  terra  cotCa  vase  kindlv  presented 
to  the  Society  last  year  by  Mr.  Bald.  Among  the  prizes  were  the  following :  — 
flfine,  home  made,  best  sparkling,  Mr.  Finlayson.  Wine,  any  other  sort,  from 
fruits  or  herbs  raised  in  Scotland,  1st  (black  currant),  Mr.  John  Frame,  mer- 
chant, Alloa.  Cider,  best,  made  from  apples  raised  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Finlayson. 
Moss-house,  best  model  I'f,  Mr.  J.  H'Grouther,  journeyman,  Alva  Garden. 
Cottage-garden,  the  best  kept,  Mr.  J.  Patcrson,  Carscbridgc.  (ibid.,  Sept.  SB.) 

The  Amiiocrtary  Meeting  of  the  Dumjrieahire  and  Galloway  Hortundttiral 
Socirlff.  —  Sept.  2\.  The  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  rich  and  abun> 
dant ;  though,  we  believe,  it  was  considered  by  first-rate  judges  somewhat 
inferior,  both  in  appearance  and  quality,  to  what  has  been  made  on  former 
occasions.    We  have  seen,  also,  a  fuller  and  more  fanciful  show  of  flower-built 

Srottoes,  &c.;  though,  certainly,  Mr.  Kelloch's  church,  constructed  of  variegated 
owers,  is  one  of  tne  best  thinna  ever  executed  by  that  clever  gardener.  The 
following  were  among  the  prizes  awarded: — Apricots,  from  open  wall,  Mr.  James 
Kelloch,  gardener  to  W.  Younger,  Esq.,  of  Crmgielands;  gr^es,  heaviest 
bunch,  Mr.  J,  Ferguson,  gardener  at  Kirkmichael  House;  grapes,  without  fire- 
heat,  Mr.  James  Cnnningnam,  gardener  at  Nunholm ;  pine-apple,  Mr.  Haniiay ; 
plums,  greengage,  first  prize,  to    Mr.  James  Webster ;   collectiim  of  dried 

filantt,  two  prizes,  one  to  Mr.  George  Erskine,  journeyman  gardener  at  Dnmv 
anrig;  and  one  to  Mr.  James  Henderson,  journeyman  gardener  at  Craigie- 
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upper  Aniundaie  Horiicullural  Svdely.  —  J«fy  ^S.  The  pTcmiuniB,  without 
exception,  ure  limited  to  cuttagera'  and  kitclitn-gurdeiis,  where  do  regular  gar- 
dener ii  kept,  snd  a  wonderful  decree  of  emulation  has  been  excited  throughout 
the  community  to  excel  in  the  rearing  of  the  more  delicBle  kinds  of  flowers,  u 
well  a«  the  cultivation  of  more  substantial  fare  for  tlie  table.     The  show  took 

Slace  in  the  ball-room,  which  was  tastefully  festooned  with  evergreens  aiid 
owers  of  every  hue,  while  the  principal  entrance  was  ornamented  with  a  beau- 
tifully finished  cornucopia,  the  handiwork  of  Mr.  Kelloch.  On  a  table,  extend- 
ing from  one  end  of  the  hall  to  the  other,  stood  the  various  articles  as  arranged 
for  competition.  At  the  upprr  end  of  the  table  was  placed  a  colostal  bouquet 
of  flowers  of  the  rarest  kinds  and  richest  varieties,  arranged  with  the  n^"'* 


delicate  skill,  and  el^antly  surmounted  with  an  imperial  crown,  which  pre- 
'  '  I  the  lancy  a  fine  rqiresentation  of  our  sovereign  Victoria.     At  the 
1  stood  a  very  ingenious  model  of  a  mill-wheel,  constructed  also  of 


flowers  1  while  the  intervening  space  wa*  tilled  up  with  various  other  bouquets, 
amongst  which  we  observed  a  brautiful  collection  of  wild  flowers.  They  were 
arranged  in  a  basket,  round  the  thistle,  the  rose,  and  the  shamrock,  Mr. 
Charters,  Star  Inn,  exhibited  a  quantity  of  most  excellent  late  field  potatoes. 
iDumfiiet  Courier,  July  86.1 

Sepl.  15.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  exhibited  by  the  competing  members 
were  all  of  gigantic  growth  ;  and  the  keenness  of  the  competition  showed 
distinctly  that  a  taste  for  gardening  has  been  aroused  in  this  part  of  Annan- 
dale,  which  cannot  lail  to  produce  a  good  effect.  Best  design  of  a  bouquet, 
first  prize,  Mr.  John  Austin,  Milton  Mill;  finest  variety  of  annual*,  Mr  .John 
Russell,  Moffat;  best  bee-skep,  Mr,  Marchbank,  Buckrigg;  best  model  of  a 
barn-rick,  first  prixe,  Mr.  Thomas  Little,  Cleughfoot ;  best  riddle,  Mr.  Thomas 
Beck,  Moffiit ;  neatest-kept  garden,  first  prize,  Mr.  James  Uastie,  Marchbank 
Wood,  Miss  Fife  received  a  prize  for  a  number  of  very  tastefuliy  executed 
artificial  flowers.  Mr.  Kelloch's  design  of  the  third  kirk  in  Dumfries  was 
most  taxtefully  executed ;  as  also  a  model  of  a  windmill,  l»  the  miller  of  Milton 
Mill.  A  silver  medal,  the  gill  of  Mr.  Alex.  Johnstone,  Jun.,  Manse  of  Mo&t, 
was  afterwards  competed  ior  by  the  professional  gardeners  in  the  district,  and 
won  by  Mr.  Kelloch,  gardener  to  Wm.  Younger,  Esq,,  ofCraigieWids,  (i>un- 
friei  Herald,  Sept.  S2.   1»37.) 

St.  AndreiB'i  Horttcidtaral  and  FtoricuUurai  Society.  —  June  14.  The  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  this  competition  was  the  tulip,  of  which  a  great  niun* 
ber  were  presented,  some  of  them  very  fine  fiowera ;  but  none  of  them,  in  our 
opinion,  came  up  to  that  perfection  in  the  distribution  of  the  colours  that  is 
required  by  the  florist.  The  calceolarias,  geraniums,  heaths,  green-house  plants, 
and  hardy  plants  in  plots,  were  most  beautirul,  and,  with  several  bouquets  and 
other  plants,  covered  the  Bve  large  tables  of  the  hall,  which  were  well  arranged, 
and  bad  a  roost  pleasing  eff'ect.  We  must  particularly  notice  a  sweepstake 
taken  by  the  Cupar  Horticultural  Society  with  one  single  individual  of  our 
society  (Major  H.  L.  Piay&ir,  of  St-  Leonards),  for  the  b^t  thirty  geraniums. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  sort  of  geraniums  are  possessed  by  the 
Cupar  Society,  as  they  were  not  shown ;  but  at  our  meeting  appeared  those 
of  Mqor  Playfair,  and  we  can  safelv  state  that  we  have  never  seen  finer 
flowers.     {F^thire  Joanial,  June  SS.  j 

Julg  19.  The  most  inviting  article  in  ibis  comptticion  was  the  show  of 
grapes ;  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that  every  cluster  in  each  variety  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  growers.     The  strawberries  were  very  fine  and  large,  more 

C'cularlv  Keen's  seedling,  which  is  dendedly  the  best  for  general  cultivation. 
Aberdeen  seedlings  were  also  very  fine ;  and,  although  a  smuller  strawberry 
than  Keen's,  liir  surpassed  it  in  flavour.  Amongst  the  flowers,  we  think  the 
antirrhinums  took  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  prize  list;  there  were,  be- 
sides the  carnation-striped,  several  other  new  varieties.  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth 
of  Uibliston,  in  particular,  showed  to  the  meeting  a.  handsome  bouquet  of  fine- 
blown  doul>le  jellow  roses,  a  rose  which  is  by  no  means  common  in  this 
quarter.     Uf  vc^tables,  we  may  tneatioD  the  catUiflower,  as  being  the  closest 
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competition  of  any  thing  in  the  hall.  Od  the  whole,  this  \iaa  a  moat  excellent 
displBy  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  regetables ;  and,  although  competitors  are  confined 
to  a  small  number  of  specimens  in  every  class  of  articles,  the  whole  tables  of 
the  hall  were  completely  covered.  Among  the  prizes  were;  to  Mr.  Smith,  car- 
dener  to  John  Small,  Esq.,  of  the  Priory,  St.  Andrew's,  for  best  plant  of  rSalvia 
fulgens,  best  calceolarias,  beat  globe  and  anemone-flowered  georginas,  best 
mtiscadine  grapes,  best  seedling  grape  (raised  from  the  muscadine,  but  the 
Judges  pronounced  It  higher  flavoured  then  the  fruit  of  the  mother  plant),  and 
best  cauliflower ;  and  to  Mr.  Falconer,  gardener  to  Sir  David  Erskine,  Bart.,  of 
Cambo,  for  best  Chinese  rose*,  best  pbloxex,  beat  antirrhinums,  beat  design 
(a  crown),  best  camellia-flowered  georginas,  beat  Hamburg  grapes,  best  Froo- 
tignan  giBpes,  best  muscat  grapes,  best  scarlet-flesh  melon,  liest  green-flesh 
melon,  best  cucumbers,  best  apples  of  1836,  best  hautbois  strawberries,  and 
beat  beans.     (FTfi  Heralil,  July  27.) 

Dunfermline  HorlKv/iural  Society.  —  July  II.  The  collection  of  Howen, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  was  great  and  splendid. 

Coliiuburg/i  Horlicullurai  Society.  —  Sejit.  19.  This  was  one  of  the  best 
exhibitions  the  Society  ever  had  since  its  commencement,  particularly  as  re- 
lated to  dahlias,  which  were  uncommonly  rare  and  beautiful,  and  far  exceeded 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  Fife.  Besides  the  articles  for  competi- 
tion, there  were  produced,  for  exhibition  only,  the  following,  all  very  much 
admired:  —  5  different  kinds  of  hardy  annuals,  frotn  Grange;  4  seedling 
apples,  from  William  Black,  Kilconqunar;  pine-apple,  from  Orangemuir;  2 
sorts  of  apples,  from  ditto,  crop  1836.  Kir.  Ooodal,  gardener  to  the  Marquess 
of  Lothian,  Newbattle  Abbey,  won  prizes  for  the  best  lii  camellia-flowered 
dahlias,  best  seedling  ditto,  and  best  bunch  of  muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes. 
(Fife  Heraid,  Sept.  88.  1837.) 

Aachenbovne  and  Pleaa  Horticullur/U  Society.  —  Sept.  16.  Among  the  prizes 
were,  for  a  collection  of  dried  native  plants,  with  the  names,  first,  John 
Stewart;  flower  clump,  best  arranged,  first,  John  Stewart;  gardens,  best  kept, 
first,  John  Stewart.  Extra  premium,  for  gaining  the  greatest  number  of  prizes 
during  the  season,  John  Stewart. 

Denny  and  Danipace  Horiicvlluiijt  Society.  — Sept.  9.  The  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  both  by  amateur  and  professional 
horticulturists,  were  of  very  superior  quality,  and  certainly  reflect  great  credit 
on  the  taste  and  skill  chosen  in  rearing  such  a  variety  of  exceileat  productions. 
(Stirling  Obierver,  Sept.  28.  1837.) 

Ctqior  Jlorticultura)  Society.  —  April,  Among  the  articles  sent  for  eilhi- 
bition  were,  a  very  beautiful  bouquet  of  green-house  plants,  from  Mr.  Brews- 
ter, gardener,  Balcarres ;  seedling  heartsease  and  seedling  a{^)les,  from  Mr.  D, 
Henry,  merchant,  Ceres;  seedling  potatoes,  one  and  two  years  from  seeds, 
from  Mr.  Marshall,  blacksmith,  Lutnrie.  {Ibid.) 

Sept.  Among  the  articles  sent  for  exhibition,  the  following  deserve  par- 
ticular notKe;  —  Coxcombs,  from  Mr.  Jeflirey,  ItankeiUour,  measuring  Sfl. 
across  the  flower ;  a  collection  of  dahlias,  from  Mr.  D,  Henry,  merchant, 
Ceres ;  a  collection  of  dahlias,  from  Mr.  Forrest,  Ramomie ;  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  carnations,  from  Mr.  Berry,  Pitfour;  a  splendid  collection  of  23 
varieties  of  seedling  petunias,  of  every  shade  and  colour,  many  of  them  beau- 
tlfullv  striped,  from  Mr.  James  Stewart,  Wemysshall ;  a  fine  collection  of 
dahhas,  new  bush  squash,  new  gigantic  sunflower,  from  12  ft.  to  16  H.  high, 
i.up)nus  grandifolius,  uhite  lobelia,  Lathyrus  latitblius  ilbua,  Dalara  ceratocau- 
'   1,  measuring  6 in.  across  the  flower;  6  new  annuals;  a  collection  of  very 


beautiful  seedling  heartsease,  among  which  was  particularly  admired,  for  size, 
form,  and  beauty,  equalling  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  Ewing'a 
Countess  of  Leven  ;  besides  a  great  rariety  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  all 


n  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Ewing,  seedsman,  Cupar.   (Fye  Herald,  t 
1837.) 
Grand  File  of  the  Cupar  Horticultural  Society.  —  October,     The  decoration 
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with  cvergrceniaDil  flowers  of  the  counly  rooma,  where  the  ei 
held,  vaa  executed  with  excellent  taste.  In  consequence  of  the  l&te  period 
of  the  season,  the  variety  of  kinds  of  flowera  on  the  exhibition-tables  wm 
somewhat  limited ;  but  this  was  amply  made  up  by  a  mtwt  magnificent  displaj 
or  dahlias.  Among  the  flowers  which  graced  the  ffir,  particular  mention 
deserves  to  be  made  of  two  splendid  collections  of  dahlias,  from  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Son,  Brechin,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Handyside,  Mussel- 
burgh :  those  of  Mr.  Handyside  were  especially  admired.  Mr.  Ewing  directed 
the  execution  of  the  deconlions  of  the  county  rooms,  and  had  a  band  of 
mudc  likewise  in  his  nursery,  which  was  oaas  to  the  company  on  (he  occa- 
sion. (Ihid.,  Oct.  5.) 

Kirkaldif  HoHiciJttiTal  Sodciy.  —  April.  Among  the  numerous  priies 
awarded  were  the  following :  —  Mr.  Peter  Crocket,  &ith,  best  auriculas,  best 
broccoli ;  Mr.  C.  M'lnlosh,  Bnlmuto,  licst  seedling  auriculas,  best  seedling 
polyanthuses,  best  hyacinths,  best  double  primroses,  best  double  wallflowers, 
best  lettuce.  [Fifi  Herald,  April  87.) 

Sept.  81.  This  was  the  annua!  meeting ;  and,  though  the  articles  for  com- 
petition  and  exhibition  were  worthy  of  adniinaion,  as  well  as  highly  creditaUe 
to  those  under  whose  superiotendcnce  they  had  been  reared,  we  cannot  fail 
to  express  our  deep  re^et  that  the  characteristic  spirit  of  emulation  which 
once  existed  amoncst  its  members  should  now  exhibit  so  palpable  marks  of 
decline.  Ainong  lie  prizes  were :  to  Mr.  Robert  Fowlis,  Fordcl,  for  best  6 
peaches,  three  sorts,  two  of  each,  From  the  open  walls ;  best  8  fuchsias,  sorts, 
named;  best  6  salvias,  sorts,  named,  &c. :  to  Mr.  John  Roxhursh,  Colinswell, 
for  be&t  6  ligs,  heaviest  12  jargonelle  pears,  best  seedling  dahlia  from  seed  sown 
in  1 B37,  &c. :  and  to  Miss  M,  3.  Hume,  Kirkaldy,  for  best  original  drawing  of  any 
British  or  exotic  plant  in  flower.  In  addition  to  the  articles  lor  competition, 
there  were  many  valuable  articles  presented  solely  For  exhibition  ;  amonest 
which,  the  following  were  considered  worthy  of  notice  by  the  judges:  — By  Mr. 
Sang,  KirkaliU',  beautiful  collections  of  datilias,  of  stocks,  of  hollyhocks,  and 
B  collection  of  line  plants,  a  number  of  rare  and  beautiful  cut  flowers,  varieties 
of  new  carrots,  and  a  quantity  of  pearl  onions;  by  Miss  Shoolbred,  Auchter- 
mnchty,  a  basket  of  beautiful  champagne  currants ;  by  Mr.  Kelloch,  gardener, 
of  Craigieiands,  a  model  of  a  summer-house,  "niis  gentleman  deserves  the 
highest  praise  for  this  excellent  and  truly  well  got  up  specimen  of  architecture. 
{^Fife  Herald,  Sept.  iH.  Ib37.) 

Stirling  HorliciilluTal  Sacirly,  —  Afajf  1 6.  The  display  of  gardent  produce, 
although  by  no  means  extensive,  was,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  spring, 
both  varied  and  good,  and  evjnce<l  great  diligence  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
practical  members,  who  have  had  so  much  to  contend  with  in  bringing  that 
specimens  to  maturity. 

The  following  were  among  the  articles  competed  withr,  and  for  which  prizes 
were  awarded; — Auriculas,  seedling,  Mr.  Ninian  Niven,  gardener  to  Archi- 
bald Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Keir;  rustic  gate,  James  Don,  journeyman  gardener, 
Kippenross.  The  following  added  very  materially  to  the  interest  of  the 
Collection :  —  from  Blairdrummond,  a  branch  of  ripe  May  duke  cherries,  raised 
in  the  hot-house;  a  brace  of  long  prickly  cucumbers,  sea-kale,  two  dozen  well- 
aizcd  early  potatoes,  new  early  horn  carrot,  blanched  rhubarb,  and  green- 
house and  herbaceous  cut  flowers.  From  Sauchie,  a  collection  of  violas  or 
pansies,  rhubarb ;  4  Altrlngham  carrots,  aggregate  weight,  7^  lb.  From  Keir, 
74  sorts  of  violas,  a  collection  of  hyacinths ;  and  a  brace  of  Niven's  long  green 
cucumbers,  I4iii.  in  length.  {SHrime  Obtervcr,  May  18.) 

Sept.  26.  —  The  display,  as  a  whole,  was,  notwithstanding  the  backward 
nature  of  the  early  part  of  the  season,  fully  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 
The  flower  department  was  excellent.  Model  of  a  cottage,  James  Don.  jour- 
neyman eardeuer,  Kippenross.  Among  the  articles  presented  for  exhibition, 
were  the  following; — From  Fowls  House,  herbaceous  flowers;  apples,  crop  1836 
and  cro(i  1837:  from  Ardoch  House,  ndm  Savoy  black  turnip,  a  collection 
of  seedling  potatoes;  from  Shaw  Park,  per  Hr.  Williamson,  Alloa,  a  col- 
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lection  of  seedling  picotees  and  carnations ;  from  Wester  Plean,  red  lop  white 
and  red  top  yellow  turnip ;  from  Sauchie,  cauliflower,  silver  beet,  and  carrot ; 
from  Barnton,  Persian  white  cucumber;  from  Comely  Bank,  two  very  large 
drumhead  cabbages,  in  tubs.  (One  of  these  gigantic  articles  weighed,  al- 
though divested  of  a  many  of  the  larger  outer  leaves,  no  less  than  49  lb.  It 
wns  also  somewhat  remarkable  for  being  studded  around  with  upwards  of  S8 
neatly  formed  cabbages  in  miniature.)  From  Mi\)or  Biurd  of  Park,  a  col- 
k-ction  of  flowers,  also  fruited  branches  of  Siberian  crab;  from  Mr.  Campbell, 
writer,  seedling  calceolarias;  from  Mr.  Hutton,  Mill  of  Torr,  a  cunously 
formed  white  globe  turnip;  from  Mr.  Cassels,  Kepp,  one  large  drumhead 
cabbage ;  from  Mr.  John  Stewart,  Weatcr  Pleon,  a  bouquet  of  flowers ;  from 
Mr.  uung,  gardener,  Stirling,  two  drumhead  cabbages,  and  a  new  variety  of 
cabbage,  the  leaves  of  which  are  aaid  to  be  tit  for  using  as  sea-kale;  from 
Messrs.  Drummoud,  a  collection  of  named  pansies,  dahlias,  herbaceous  flowers, 
also  garden  chairs.  (Slirlmg  Adverluei;  Sept.  SB.) 

FaUcirk  Horticulittral  Society.  —  Sept.  Among  the  prizes  were  the  fol- 
lowing: —  Carnations,  best  four  seedlings, raised  since  1834;  Jst,  Mr.  J.  Rus- 
sell, ^rnotvale.  Tender  annuals,  Snesc  specimen  in  pot;  1st,  Mr.  George 
Miller,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  L<M-d  Dundos,  Kerse  House.  Bouquet  of 
flowers,  the  finest,  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  gardener  to  William  Forbes,  Esq.,  of 
Callander,  M.P.  A  copy  of  Loudon's  Encycloptrdia  of  Collage,  Farm,  and 
Viila  ArciUr-cture,  and  Furniture,  presented  by  Provost  Aitken,  for  the  finest 
twelve  dahlias,  was  gained  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith. 

Amongst  the  numerous  articles  forwarded  for  exhibition,  and  which  elicited 
deserved  admiration  from  the  visiters,  we  may  particularise,  —  from  Callander 
House,  Mr.  Smith  poured  forth,  as  heretolorc,  a  rich  array  of  rarity  and 
beauty ;  anions  which  was  Amar^llit  Johnsoni  with  six  blooms.  From 
Kerse  House,  Mr.  Miller  produced  a  splendid  galaxy  of  fine  flowers,  as  a  taste- 
ful bouquet,  which  had  a  dazzUng  effect;  two  superb  pelargoniums;  a  giant 
Sourd,  5  ft.  in  circumference,  and  eight  varieties  of  omHmenial  gourds.  Mr. 
ohn  Watt,  cabinet-maker,  Falkirk,  IS  superior  apples.  David  Dow,  gardener, 
Falkirk,  a  lot  of  Bishop's  Chamoes  potatoes,  the  fourth  year  from  seed,  riused 
by  Thomas  Bbhop,  Esq.,  Methven  Castle,  Perth.  Mr,  John  Johnston,  boot- 
maker, Falkirk,  an  unprecedented  specimen  of  early  cabbage,  which  weighed 
34' lb.,  and  surprised  even  professional  horticulturists;  a  monstrous  late  cab- 
bage, the  heart  measuring  4  ft.  in  circumference ;  and  the  whole  were  reared  by 
his  improved  method,  which  has  Ions  rendered  Mr.  Johnston  famous  as  mi 
amateur.  Mr.  John  Russell,  Arnotvale,  fine  seedling  carnations.  {StirGng  Ad^ 
vertiter,  September  88.) 

The  Kilmadoci  and  Kincardiru:  in  Mimleith  Collage  and  Farm  Garden  Soaeli/. 
—  Sfjit.  Though  this  was  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Society,  the  number 
and  excellence  of  the  articles  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  brought  forward 
for  exhibition  and  competition  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most  sat^uine. 
We  cannot,  however,  omit  noticing  a  splendid  bouquet,  a  great  variety  of 
dahlias,  ten  sorts  of  apples  adapted  for  cottage  gardens,  four  varieties  of  tur- 
nips, gourds,  German  greens,  white  and  red  carrot,  beet,  parsneps,  and  various 
sorts  of  potatoes,  from  the  garden  of  Blairdrummond.  There  were  also  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  dahlias,  60  sorts  of  pansies  (some  of  them  very  superior), 
calceolarias,  fiichEias,  and  China  asters,  from  the  garden  ofDeanston;  dah- 
lias and  other  flowers,  and  some  excellent  vegetables,  from  Ochtertyre  ™dcn ; 
and  a  variety  of  dahlias  and  other  flowers,  and  vegetables,  from  Newton. 
Neatest  kept  cottage  and  garden,  1st,  John  M'Kinlay.  Best  cultivated  gar- 
den; I xt,  John  Buchanan.  Best  kept  cottage  (interior);  1st,  Daniel  Donald- 
son. The  room  was  most  tastefijlly  decorated  with  all  sorts  of  evergreens 
and  flowers  ;  and,  when  the  judges  had  finished  their  arduous  task,  the  public 
were  admitted.  It  was  delightfid  to  see  so  many  persona  crowding  round 
the  tables,  eagerly  examining  the  different  articles;  and  it  was  no  less  pleasant 
to  see  the  happy  faces  of  the  difTerent  successful  competitors  when  receiving  the 
prizes  from  the  president,which  were  chiefly  horticultural  implenents.  A  spirit 
pp  3 
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of  emulation  hu  now  gone  forth  anMns  the  fannen  and  cottagers  of  the  two 
pariithes,  which,  we  are  nenuaded,  will  nave  the  cITect  of  greatly  Improvtog  the 
cultivation  of  their  garJens.  (^Slirli/ig  Adeertiier,  Sept.  S8.  IH37.) 

IRELAND. 

Dublin.  —  Hurlicuilural  Sodeli)  of  Inland.  —  Sept.  6.  No  less  than  60 
vnrietiea  of  dahlias,  furniahcd  by  Mr.  Henry  Davis,  seedsmRn  and  fluriac  of 
Hillsborough,  were  arranged  in  several  frames.  A  very  superiur  collection  of 
the  tame  ffower,  of  the  richest  and  most  variegated  lints,  was  also  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Fenneasey,  from  Waterford.  A  large  plant  of  the  Afu»i8p.,anda  beautiful 
young  palm,  both  spreading  their  larec  leaves  high  above  the  other  plants, 
gave  an  air  ht^ly  picturesque  to  the  whole.  Two  specimens  of  that  b^iiliful 
and  rare  flower  the  Strelitzia  regina:,  in  TliII  bloom,  aliracled  a  good  ileal  of 
attention.  Every  variety  of  corn  and  pulse,  the  mangold  niirzel,  turnip,  &c., 
and  all  the  produce  of  the  kitchen-garden,  had  their  respective  representaiivea, 
and  each  of  excellent  quality.  The  Khow  of  fruiti  was  very  good.  {(lard.  O'oi.) 

BelfiutHortictilluniISocii!li/,alab!uhed}829.~Mitrch  14.  The  following  were 
among  the  priies:  —  Stove  phinta,  the  best  six,  M.  Andrews,  Eeq.,  Ardoyneg 
gardener,  Patrick  Campbell.  Oreen-liouae  plants,  the  best  six,  Hugh  M'CaU 
montiEaq.  Pelargoniums,  the  best  six,  Hu^h  M'Caluiont,  Esq.  Camellia  Ja]i6< 
nica,  the    best  four,  M.  Andrews,  Esq.     The  stove  and  green-house  plants 

Senerally,  the  tender  heaths,  camellias,  pelargoniums,  auriculas,  hyacinlhs,  and 
ouble  primroses,  were  all  excellent,  and  in  abundance;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  judaes  found  some  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  best  specimens  in  the 
respective  classes.  The  following  were  particularly  well  grown :  —  Hoven 
Cewi,  Bordnia  serrulata,  Brugmanwi  suaveolens,  and  Deiitzia  schbra.  There 
was,  also,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  tree  peony,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  M'Cal- 
fliont.  The  fruits  were  in  fine  preacrvation  i  and  the  sorts  exhibited  were  of 
the  most  approved  kinda.  Some  excellent  samples  of  new  potatoes  were  pre- 
sented, as  well  as  early  asparagus,  cucumbers,  and  sea.kalc  (the  last  two  in 
great  perfection,  from  the  gardena  of  Lord  Bangor).  The  ve^Iables,  gen^^ly, 
were  admirable.  (NortAern  IVhig,  March  30.) 

Jattc  P..  —  The  junction  of  the  two  societies  (the  Belfast  and  Ulster),  under 
the  name  of  the  Northern  Horticultural  Society,  tended,  of  course,  to  increase 
the  number  of  competitors ;  and,  although  tlie  nature  of  the  present  season 
greatly  retarded  the  labours  of  the  florist  and  horticulturist,  yet  the  exhi- 
bition was  splendid.  The  flowers  were  abuDdant,  and  of  first-rate  quality ;  tb« 
strawberries,  cherries,  &c ,  rich  and  ripe;  and  the  vegetables,  grasses,  tec,  such 
as  proved  the  skill  and  care  of  the  cultivators.  The  agricultural  productions 
were  confined  to  such  as  had  grown  in  regular  crops,  and  not  in  gardens  or 
nurseries.  The  products  of  Mr.  M'Calmont's  garden,  and  the  panaies  and  tulips 
from  Mr.  Davis  s  nursery,  seemed  to  attract  much  attention,  and  got  the  first 

Srizes.  We  never  saw  a  finer  collection  of  pelargoniums  than  those  produced 
om  Abbeylands.  (Ibid.,  June  4.) 
NortlKra  HarHcutlurat  Socifly.  — Autumn  Show,  1837.  The  exotic  produc- 
tions presented  many  interesting  and  beautiful  groups,  especially  the  numerous 
varieties  oF  the  genus  Flichsi'a.  There  was  one  specimen,  in  particular,  of 
Ferbena  Tweediana,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  placed  amongst  the  fruit,  that 
shone  most  conspicuously  j  this  admirably  grown  plant  was  cultivated  by  W.  Q. 
Johnson,  Esqu,of  Fortfield.  The  dahlias  presented  a  mass  of  gorgeous  beauty 
and  variety.  The  China  asters  were  also  very  fine.  The  fruits  were,  perhaps, 
better  than  we  have  ever  seen  here  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  vegetable 
and  agricultural  productions  were  not  only  of  the  first  quality,  but  arranged  in 
the  most  perfect  order. 

We  find  we  have  omitted  to  notice,  in  the  above,  two  (M>llection.s  of  fine  seed- 
ling dahlias,  which  were  exhibited :  one  raised  by  Mr.  Anderson,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  Chas.  Brownlow,  of  Lun^n  House;  end  the  other  produced  by  Mr. 
Allen  of  Enniikillen.  Among  the  six  striped  dahlias,  which  obtained  the  first 
prise,  the  one  which  attracted  the  greatest  notice,  and  was  most  esteemed,  was 
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the  Northern  Whig,  a  seedling  raised  last  year,  b_v  Mr.  George  M'CuUagh 
of  NurscryTille :  its  petals  are  fiaely  quilled,  the  shape  of  the  flower  quite  per- 
fect, and  the  colours  well  defined  j  the  ground  a  deep  lilac,  with  white  stripes. 
Mr.  M'CuUagh  has  a  number  of  plants  of  it,  raised  from  last  gear's  seedlings 
now  in  6ower,  in  his  Iwautiful  nursery  grounds  at  Comber.  This  is,  probably, 
the  finest  dahlia,  takinc  it  altogether,  to  be  found  in  any  collection  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  The  bouquets  were  remarkably  handsome :  one  of  them, 
from  Arbuthnot  Emerson,  Esq.,  tastefully  representing  an  imperial  crown.  The 
seedling  pelargoniums,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Db\ts  (Ogle  s  Grove  Nursery),  were 
Bccountnl  very  fine.  A  basket  ot  very  handsome  plums,  from  Lord  O'NeiH's 
gardens,  eicilcd  much  admiration.  There  was  no  prize  for  them,  as  they  are 
of  a  new  kind,  and  have  now  been  introduced  into  this  country  for  the  first 
time,  by  Mr.  Hume,  his  Lordship's  talented  and  well-informed  gardener.  Mr. 
Anderson's  gmpes  were,  also,  much  admired.  Indeed,  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  the  besi,  probably,  ever  shown  in  Ireland.  The  exhibition-room  was  very 
tastefully  ornamented ;  but  it  was  quite  too  confined  for  the  number  of  visiters 
who  attended.  The  crush  was  inconvenient  to  a  decree.  Wc  would  suggest 
tlie  propriety  of  the  friends  of  horticulture,  and  the  lovers  of  flowers,  raising 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  which  might  be  applied  to  other 
objects  connected  with  both  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  ;  such  as  piunting, 
sculpture,  &c.  Wc  are  sure  such  a  project  only  requires  a  beginning  to  insure 
for  it  permanent  success.     (7»e  Jiefiinner,  Sept.  22.  1837.) 

Kiltenny  Horlicullural  Society.  -^  April  20.  Among  the  prizes  were :  best 
grapes,  beat  strawberries,  best  peas,  best  dessert  apples,  Mr.  Jobnoton,  gardener 
to  the  Marquess  of  Waterford ;  best  kitchen  apples,  Mr.  Monk,  gardener  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  Ferns;  best  auricula,  and  best  polyanthus,  Mr. 
While,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Desart;  best  double  hyacinths,  best 
stove  exotic,  best  green-house  plant,  best  pelargoniums,  best  encas,  best  her- 
baceous plants,  and  best  anemones,  Mr.  Carngan,  gardener  to  the  Marquess 
of  Ormonde.      (The  Kilkenny  Moderator,  April  a6.1 

The  Autumn  Eihibiiion  nftbe  Walerfirrd  HorticuUurnl  Sodely  was  held  oa 
Aug.  16.  The  stages  exhibited  various  articles,  particularly  in  tlie  green- 
house department,  which  were  never  before  presented  in  this  city,  and  which 
were  the  subject  of  very  considerable  interest.  Over  one  of  the  doors  of 
the  room  was  traced  with  splendid  flowers  a  large  and  brilliant  star,  and  over 
the  other  were  the  regal  initials  V.  R.  I.,  surmounted  with  the  imperial  crown, 
superbly  emblazoned.  On  the  walls  of  the  Town  Hall,  at  each  end,  were  traced 
"  The  Marquess  of  Waterford,  Patron,"  "  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Newport, 
Bart.,  President;"  and  on  the  side  wall  stood,  "Waterford  Horticultural 
Society,"  Appropriate  as  were  these  devices,  their  design  was  equally  admi- 
rable and  ingenious,  and  their  execution  rich  and  tasteful,  ^e  letters  embracing 
an  innumerable  and  well-assorted  collection  of  dahlias  of  every  hue  and  tint. 

In  a  corner  of  the  lecture-room  was  a  specimen  of  that  great  wonder,  which 
has  recently  made  so  much  noise,  the  celebrated  cow  cabbage,  sent  in  by 
Joshua  W.  Stmngman,  Esq.  It  resembled  a  regular  tree,  with  a  foliage  of  cab- 
bage leaves.  The  flowers,  particularly  the  dahlias,  and  the  bouquets,  were  very 
beautiful.  The  grapes  were  all  that  the  most  luxurious  could  covet.  The 
pines  were  very  large  and  fine,  poRicularly  those  from  Baliysaggartmore,  in  the 
west  of  the  county,  the  seat  of  Arthur  Kelly,  Esq.,  to  whose  gardener,  Mr. 
Smith,  were  awarded  the  two  first  prizes,  for  size  and  flavour.  The  fruit 
and  other  articles  sent  in  from  Curraghmore  were  well  in  keeping  with  the 
very  high  reputation  which,  fur  and  near,  Mr.  Johnston,  the  gardener  of  the 
Noble  Marquess,  has  already  established  for  himself.  The  splendid  gardens  of 
Lord  Ormonde,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  at  Kilkenny,  also  contributed.  The 
vegetables  sent  in  for  exhibition  were  splendid,  and  colossal  in  their  proportions; 
and  the  advance  of  improved  modes  of  culture  was  discernible  in  this  as  well  as 
in  the  other  departments.  On  the  long  table  in  [he  Town  Hall  were  fvo  splen- 
did fuchsias,  exhibited  by  Charles  E.  (ladsden,  Esq.,  and  by  Mr.  Power,  gar- 
dener at  Bellevue.     Here,  also,  were  two  palms,  from  Newpark,  the  seat  of  Sir 
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John  Newport,  whose  conserrBtoriea  iind  i^ecn-houneB  have  ever  been  db- 
tinguished  by  the  rarest  and  t^hnicest  exoticB.  The  high  apprectBtion  in  wbich 
theiie  palms  were  held  was  testified  by  the  award  of  an  extra  piixe.  An  un- 
commontv  beautiful  collection  of  pelargoniums  was  sent  in  by  Richard  Cooke, 
Esq.,  and  a  most  raluable  group  of  green^iouse  plants  was  exhibited  by  the 
tMDC  gentleman.  The  balsams,  from  Curraghmore  were  uncommonly  fine ; 
and  the  coxcombs,  from  the  same  garden,  were  universally  admired.  {IVaier- 
jord  Mirror,  Aug.  19.    1837.) 

Wexfbrd  Horlicviiurai  Sofielif,  —  Aug.  4-.  Numerous  prizes  were  awarded; 
and,  among  other*,  one  to  Henry  Cooper,  Esq.,  for  a  seedling  pelargonium  of 
great  merit. 


REVIEWS. 

Art,  I.  Leelurn  on  Landtcape-Gardenins  in  Auttralia.  By  tbe 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Shepherd,  of  the  DarlinK  Nursery,  Author  of 
"  Leclurea  on  the  Horticulture  of  Austrdia.'  Small  8vo,  95  pages. 
Sydney,  1836. 

Mr.  Shepherd  was  upwards  of  twenty  years  a  nurserymnn 
and  landscape-gardener  at  Hackney,  where  he  paid  20/.  an  acre 
for  ground,  nearly  half  that  sum  in  addition  for  taxes,  and  yet 
"  worked  hard  "  for  many  years  for  little  more  income,  as  he 
informs  us,  than  that  of  a  labourer  (p.  85-).  He  went  to  Syd- 
ney in  1826,  established  the  Darling  Nursery  there;  hi  1834 
delivered  lectures  on  horticulture;  and,  in  June,  1835,  one 
lecture  on  landscape-gardening ;  and  died  in  the  August  of 
that  year.  He  had  prepared  seven  lectures  on  landscape- 
gardening;  but  was  unable,  from  ill  liealthi  to  deliver  more 
than  the  first.  The  whole  of  these  lectures  were,  in  1836, 
edited  and  published  by  Mr.  John  M'Garvie,  Mr.  Shepherd's 
successor  in  the  Darling  Nursery ;  and  they  are  dedicated  to  A. 
M'Leay,  Esq.,  F.K,S.,  &c.,  late  Colonial  Secretary,  one  of  Mr. 
Shepherd's  "first  and  most  libera)  friends." 

We  have  glanced  over  these  lectures  with  considerable  interest, 
and  marked  a  few  passages  as  worth  extracting.  M'hat  struck  us 
as  most  remarkable  tu  tnem  is,  the  autlior's  calculation  to  show 
that  a  gentleman,  with  30,000^.  capita),  might  establish  himself 
and  bmily  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  "  in  a  style  equal  to 
a  gentleman  in  England  or  Scotland  who  can  command  10,000/. 
sterling  a  year."  His  income  the  first  year  would  be  2137/.,  and 
his  annual  expenditure  1180/.;  leaving  a  balance  of  957/.  to 
meet  exigencies,  and  secure  an  independent  fortune  for  his 
six  children.  He  next  shows  how  a  person  possessing  20,000/. 
(for  which,  at  Sydney,  he  would  receive  10/.  per  cent,  or  2000/. 
per  annum,  or,  in  Britain,  3  ■per  cent,  or  600/.  per  annum) 
might  lay  it  out  in  land  at  Sydney,  so  as  to  have  an  annual 
income  of  nearly  1500/,  and  ioy  by  enough  for  a  handsome 
fortune  for  his  children.  *'  A  capitalist  with  5000/.  sterling 
might  establish  himself  in  New  South  Wales  as  a  settler,  along 
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with  his  family,  in  competence  and  comfort.  He  would  advise 
this  pcriton  to  purchase  3000  acres  of  land,  say  at  10^.  an  acre, 
amounting  to  1500/.  sterling.  He  should  purchase  1000  ewes 
and  lambs,  at  1000/.;  and  should  build  a  cottage  in  which  to 
reside  till  he  acquire  additional  wealth  by  the  increase  of  his 
flocks,"  After  giving  nii  abstract  of  his  yearly  expenditure  and 
income,  he  says,  "  It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  the  first  year, 
703/.  will  be  realised  by  wool,  increase  of  Iambs,  and  agricultural 
produce.  This  will  appear  a  small  sum  when  compared  with 
the  money  sunk;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  large 
portion  of  this  money  will  not  be  required  hereafter,  and  an  ad- 
vance or  increase  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  succeeding 
years.  It  may  require  ten  years'  exertion  before  the  person  pos- 
sessed of  only  5000/.  capital  will  be  able  to  form  an  establishment 
equal  to  that  of  persons  commencing  with  20,000/.  or  30,000/. 
capital;  but  by  industry  he  will  in&llibly  succeed;  and,  at  the 
end  of  (hat  time,  the  emigrant  may  place  his  family  on  a  footing 
of  the  highest  respectability,  opulence,  and  comfort."  (p.  5i.) 
The  passages  which  we  have  selected  are  the  following  :  — 

"  I  have  now  lastly  to  point  out  a  plan  of  proceeding  for  anmll  fanners  who 
may  have  Iw^e  families,  and  who  mav  do  exceeding  well  here,  if  they  conduct 
themaelveB  with  prudence.  I  would  recommend  the  following  plan  to  secure 
their  future  prosperity ;  —  1  would  advise  them  to  purchase  no  lands,  hut  to 
commence  by  renting  a  form  of  from  100  to  1000  acres,  within  50  miles  of 
Sydney,  unless  it  may  be  situated  at  Hunter's  River.  In  that  case,  a  farm 
may  be  rented  100  miles  from  Sydney,  that  district  having  water  carriage  to 
the  capital.  A  farm  should  be  selected  which  produces  good  grass  for  cows, 
and  which  is  also  good  for  agricultural  produce.  It  may  generally  be  rented 
at  from  Sj.  to  5i.  an  acre,  unless  it  were  situated  near  Windsor,  in  the 
Hawkesbiiry  district,  where  it  rents  for  1/.  per  acre.  The  Hawkesbury  is  a 
most  desirable  spot  for  industrious  emigrants  to  settle  upon,  as  the joil.  is 
deep,  rich,  light,  and  easy  to  work,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  it  produces 
the  best  and  most  certain  crops  of  any  other  district  known  to  me  in  the 
colony.  By  hiring  or  renting  eround,  a  person  of  small  capital  would  thereby 
save  all  the  amount  of  capital  Ec  may  bring  with  him  to  lay  out  for  cows,  pigs, 
and  a  team  of  working  oxen,  ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  necessary  impfe- 
nienCs,  to  stockhis  little  farm.  But,  if  a  person  of  small  capital  were  to  pur- 
chase land  at  his  first  commencement,  his  capital  would  be  sunk  by  its  purchase, 
or  he  would  have  little  money  left  to  purchase  stock.  But,  if  he  were  to  hire 
land  for  a  few  years,  there  could  be  no  dan^r  of  an  industrious,  persevering, 
sober  man  succeeding  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes.  When  he  has  rented  a 
farm  several  years,  he  then  would  be  in  cu-cumstonces  to  purchase  one  at  a 
rensonable  price,  that  is  from  bt.  an  acre  to  1/.  He  will  then  only  have  to 
remove  his  stock  from  the  one  farm  to  the  other,  and  he  would  afterwards 
cultivate  his  own  ground.  It  would  aflbrd  him  great  pleasure  to  cultivate  his 
own  freehold  estate,  and  enjoy  its  produce.  Cows  are  by  far  the  safest  specu- 
lation for  a  man  of  small  capital  to  commence  with,  bb  they  produce  an  imme- 
diate income  in  milk,  butter,  or  cheese,  accordine  to  the  situation  of  the  farm. 
Agriculture  is  also  a  cood  speculation  for  a  small  farmer.  Fruit  will  also  pay 
them :  many  persons  in  this  colony  have  rcslised  fortunes  by  growing  oranges ; 
so  that  small  farmers  have  many  opportunities  of  making  money  if  they  were 
industrious.  lam  decidedly  of  opinion  that  small  farmers  in  England  or 
Scotland  would  beneBt  themselves  very  materially  by  settling  in  New  South 
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Wales,  particuUrlv  those  «ha  may  have  large  lamilies.  1  am  cerUun  the  home 
goveminent  would  take  this  view,  were  the  Ic^iBlature  here  to  take  it  into 
coniideration  ;  and  they  would  see  that  do  enii{;rBnt  is  more  valuable  than  the 
smaU  farmer  of  Engtand  and  Scotland.  No  man  works  harder,  or  brings  u|> 
I  children  in  a  more  industrious  manner.    Were  encouragement  given  by 


end  landed  proprietors  with  good  over- 
■"   '     "th  the  nee 


seers  \  and  the  community  would  be  supplied 
their  Tarma.     These  are  tl 


"  In  England,  a  number  of  architects  and  land-surveyors,  who  have  been 
capable  of  giving  designs  for  mansions  and  other  buildings,  and  of  surveying 
and  drawing  the  plan  of  extensive  land  estates,  have  undertaken  to  give  de- 
signs for  the  embclliahment  of  parks,  pleasure-grounds,  and  gardens,  in  what 
they  pretend  to  call  the  new  improved  st^le  of  Tan<hca{>c-^ardening ;  but  they 


have  mostly  been  ignorant  of  the  profession  of  horticulture,  ^ther  as  to  the 
practical  or  scii;ntific  principles  of  the  profMsion.     Men  who  have  no  km 
ledge  of  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  to  fit  it  for  the  healthful  growth  of  tr 


or  plants,  cannot  be  supposed  qualified  to  know  in  what  soil  they  should 
be  planted.  Men  who  scarcely  know  the  name  of  a  tree,  exclusively  of  a  few 
such  as  ore  known  to  any  common  farmer,  have  had  the  presumption  to  set 
up  as  landscape-gardeners  ;  merely,  I  suppose,  because  they  could  draw  a 
pretty  plan  or  map,  and  print  a  splendid  title.  It  is  beyond  my  comprehend 
■ion,  how  such  men,  who  must  have  bad  a  liberal  education,  con  presume  to 
give  designs  for  a  new  creation  of  objects,  fit  for  the  pencil  of  the  landscape- 
painter,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  trees  proper  to  be  planted,  which 
would,  in  connexion  with  other  objects,  produce  an  harmonioiis  clIecL  Such 
persons  must  entertain  an  idea  that  the  nrofcision  of  a  liindscape-gardcncr 
TeC|uires  little  knowledge,  art,  or  skill  in  its  attainment.  I  can  assure  such 
vam  pretenders,  if  this  is  their  opbion,  that  the  profession  of  a  eardener 
requires  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  of  art,  and  of  skill  ;  and  that  mere  are 

Eirindplcs  in  the  profession  which  render  such  persons  incompetent  to  act  as 
and  sM  pc-gard  en  era." 
"  It  has  often  struck  me,  that  horticulturists  deserve  greater  praise  for  their 
exertions  than  uny  other  class  of  prufessional  men ;  (or.  without  a  cloBsicul 
educ^on,  as  many  professional  men  have  had,  they  have  worked  their  way 
through  every  difficulty,  until  gardening  bos  been  raised  by  them  to  such  ex- 
cellence, that  it  has  become  the  adioiration  and  delight  of  kings,  nobles,  and 
men  of  the  highest  attainments  in  learning.  It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that 
a  professional  gardener,  who  has  been  taught  land-surveying  and  mapping, 
landscHpe-painttng,  and  a  little  knowledge  in  architecture,  and  wlio  also 
takes  great  delight  in  pastoral  poetry,  and  landscape  scenery,  must  have  much 
more  comjircbensive  KDOwle^e  for  entering  upon  the  studies  of  landscape- 
gardening  Chan  either  an  architect  or  land-surveyor,  who  knows  nothing  of 
horticulture.  1  therefore  would  recommend  to  land  proprietors  to  give  a 
decided  preference  to  landscape-gardeners  who  also  profess  horticulture." 

As  specimens  of  what  may  be  effected  in  landscape-gardening 
and  suburban  residences  by  taste,  wealth,  and  perseverance,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  Mr,  Shepherd  gives,  by  per- 
mission of  the  proprietors,  "a  detailed  description  of  improve- 
ments made  on  two  of  the  most  highly  finished  places  of  resi- 
dence and  ground  in  the  colony.  These  are,  Elizabeth  Hay, 
the  intended  sent  of  Alexander  M'Leny,  Esq.  ;  and  Lyndhursi, 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Bowman,  both  on  ihc  banks  of  the  river." 
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"The  estate  Elizabeth  Bay  is  situated  within  the  town  boundary  of  Sydney, 
in  a  delightful  situation,  and  bounded  on  itn  north  side  by  the  river  and 
harbour  of  Port  Jackson.  On  one  side  is  a  circular  bay  half  a  mile  in  extent, 
in  a  commanding  style,  between  rocky  promontories  of  lofty  elevation,  branch- 
ing off  to  the  right  and  lell.  Between  these  promontories,  the  ground  sweeps 
round,  by  a  grand  and  gradual  descent,  into  a  low  and  fertile  flat  of  about  ten 
acres,  which  has  been  deored  from  the  natural  woods.  The  outline  of  this 
flat  ground  is  also  circular,  terminating  in  an  abrupt  slope,  beautifully  fur- 
nished with  rocks,  trees,  and  bushes,  forming  a  splendid  amphitheatre.  A 
range  of  luxuriant  woods  and  precipitous  rocks  follows  the  boundary  of  the 
water  on  the  north  side,  till  it  reaches  the  boundary  line  of  the  estate,  farming 
a  straight  line  by  the  side  of  a  new  road,  about  a  mile  in  length,  to  a  corner 
of  an  angle  where  the  main  entrance  gate  is  placed.  A  similar  range  of 
beautiful  woods  and  rocks  extends  from  the  other  promontory  for  half  a  mile, 
by  the  side  of  the  water  of  a  large  bay,  ending  in  n  flat  of  several  acres,  and 
thence  running  up  to  a  fence  forming  the  south-east  comer  of  the  boundary. 
Thus,  this  estate  has  the  entire  command  of  one  ba^  on  the  north,  and  one 
side  of  a  bay  on  the  east ;  and  part  of  the  south  side  ends  in  a  flat  of  good 
land  of  several  acres  in  extent. 

"  The  high  lands  and  slopes  of  this  property  are  composed  of  rocks,  richly 
ornamented  with  beautiful  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs.  About  ten  acres  have 
been  cleared  for  pasture,  which  space  has  been  laid  ofl*  in  two  paddocks  into 
two  enclosures.  The  deficiency  of  pasture  is  a  fault  common  with  every 
other  estate  near  Sydney,  and  prevents  them  from  being  laid  oGf  in  the  useful 
and  ornamental  style  on  a  scale  of  magnitude.  Sensible  that  bis  laud  is  not 
calculated  for  pasture,  Mr.  M'Leay  has  very  judiciously  applied  but  a  small 
space  of  it  for  that  purpose,  and  has  preserved  his  native  trees  and  shrubs  to 
extend  bis  landscape^ardening.  From  the  first  commencement,  he  never 
suffered  a  tree  of  any  kind  to  be  destroyed,  until  he  saw  distinctly  the  ne- 
cessity for  doing  so.  He  thus  retained  the  advantage  of  embellishment  from 
his  native  trees,  and  harmonised  them  with  foreign  trees  now  growing.  He 
has  also  obtained  the  benefit  of  a  standing  plantation,  which  it  might  other- 
wise have  taken  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  bring  to  maturity.  The  moinent 
the  improvements  are  flnished,  they  will  be  furnished  with  full.grown  trees. 
The  proprietor  baa  certainly  gone  to  great  expense  in  general  improvements. 
His  botanic,  flower,  landscape,  fruit,  and  kitchen  gardens  are  all  on  the  first 
scale ;  and  he  has  also  expended  large  sums  in  di^ng  out  rocks,  filling  up 
hollows,  making  approaches  and  walks,  grass^lots,  basins,  &c.,  and  in  the 
purchase  of  foreign  trees  and  plants,  which  have  been  arranged  with  great 
skill  and  taste.  He  has  elao  planted  a  vineyard  of  considerable  extent  upon 
terraces,  which  has  answered  every  expectation.  The  coach  house  and 
stables,  with  other  buildings,  have  been  erected  upon  an  eligible  site,  entirely 
out  of  eight  of  his  intended  mansion  and  principal  walks.  About  twenty  men 
have  been  engaged  in  these  general  improvements,  which  have  been  going  on, 
in  a  moderate  and  Judicious  manner,  ior  several  years ;  and  it  will  require  a 
few  more  years  to  complete  the  work  :  hut,  when  completed,  the  place  will 
probably  not  be  surpassed  by  any  garden  in  New  South  Wales. 

"  I  must  now  point  out  the  nature  of  the  whole  design  of  the  iroprovemenli 
on  the  ground.  Great  taste  hss  been  employed  in  choosing  the  site  of  the 
mansion.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  so  correct,  according  to  the  principles  of 
landscape-gardening,  that,  if  one  had  studied  for  a  century,  he  could  not  have 
selected  a  better.  The  mansion  is  placed  upon  a  flat  piece  of  land,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  gentle  elevation,  furnished  with  beautiful  trees,  branching  off  in 
thick  masses  to  the  right  and  left.  A  splendid  open  lawn  is  placed  in  the 
main  centre  front  of  the  house,  leaving  to  view,  from  the  adjoming  grounds 
and  windows,  one  of  the  most  interesting  prospects  of  the  harbour  and  shores 
of  Port  Jackson.  To  remove  a  few  touches  of  nature's  harshness,  a  dwarf 
ornamental  stone  wall,  having,  at  two  extreme  points,  corners  of  omamentnt 
scroll-work,  has  been  raised,  surmounted  by  a  curvilaleral  coping,  with  a  few 
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broud  gravel  walk,  i  tie  ground  ouiMde  ot  this  walJ,  towards  the  baj,  tails 
abrupMy  down  a  slope,  wTiich  is  richi;  furnitbed  with  healthy  and  b^tifiil 
trees  ;  not  in  thick  masses,  but  lufficiently  so  to  form  a  proper  foreground  to 
intercept  the  over' magnificence  of  the  light  reScctcd  from  the  beautiful  ex- 
panse of  water  which  forms  the  front  of  the  background  on  the  appoiit« 
shore,  and  which  become*  the  second  distance  in  the  landscape.  All  the 
polished  scenery  below  will  beiu  conneiion  with  (his  situation,  brmiching  00*10 
the  right  and  lefl  through  ornamental  lawns  and  polished  shruliberies,  fumished 
with  choice  trees  and  plants  from  England,  China,  the  Mauritius,  the  East 
Indies,  North  and  South  America,  and  from  Moreton  Bay,  Norfolk  Island, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  places.  In  a  few  years,  therefore,  the 
beauties  of  Elizabeth  Bay  will  appear  unrivalled. 

"  At  the  extremity  of  this  beautiful  shrubbery  and  mowed-grass  lawn,  wood 
walks  will  commence,  winding  through  thicketa  of  trees  naturally  grouped 
among  picturesque  rocks.  Here,  also,  rustic  chairs  and  rustic  caves  are 
placed;  and  the  river  is  seen  from  them  through  a  rich  fbr^round  of  natural 
trees  and  beautiful  creepers.  Walks  descend  from  the  dwarfwall  to  a  carriage 
road,  which  leads  to  the  river,  where  a  convenient  wharf  has  been  constructed 
for  enjoying  marine  excursions. 

"  Crossing  the  coach  road,  you  enter  through  a  lattice-wotk  bower,  covered 
with  the  passion  flower,  into  the  botanic  garden,  laid  out  in  beds  end  borders 
of  exobc  flowers,  with  elegant  sweeping  walks,  and  bowers  of  lattice-work. 
These  are  tastefully  arranged,  imitating  Nature  in  her  loveliest  forms,  and 
creating  sensations  of  exqutbite  delight  in  ttic  mind.  In  walking  among  thew 
lovelj'  trees,  you  view,  on  the  one  side,  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  woods  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  you  view  a  large  expanse  of  water,  with  ships,  small  vessels,  end 
boats  passing  up  and  down  the  harbour.  The  kitchen -garden,  pita  for  pro- 
ducing pinc-^pples  without  fire  heat,  gardener's  cottage,  vinevnrd,  and  terraces 
sloping  to  the  north,  sheltered  from  the  south,  and  bearing  abundance  of 
grapes,  follow  in  succession,  and  require  no  particular  description. 

**  This  description,  which  I  have  given  to  show  ccntlemen  how  much  may 

I  made  out  of^  the  roughest  materials  nature  furnishes,  will  teach  them  what 


mav  be  done  on  ground  favourable  for  the  purpose.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to 
make  any  suggestion,  it  is,  that,  to  com]ilete  Elizabeth  Bay  in  a  style  of  the 
first  magnificence,  there  should  be  en  aviary  erected,  and  particutarlv  a  con- 
servatory, at  a  little  distance  from  the  house,  close  to  the  hill  which  backs  in 


he  h 

m  i  and  a  good  pinery,  with  grape  vines  to  produc .  ..  „  , 
would  recommend  an  ornamental  summer-house,  to  be  placed  at  the  most 
conspicuous  point  upon  the  promontory,  on  the  ri^ht  hand  side  of  the  bay, 
with  a  covered-in  summer-house,  to  preoerre  parties  from  excessive  heat,  or 
Jroro  rain.  These  improvements,  which,  probably,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
respected  proprietor  to  make,  would,  in  my  opinion,  render  Elizabeth  Bay  one 
of  the  most  finished  residences  to  be  met  with  in  any  country. 

"  ""  loiher  first-rate  edifice,  the  grounds  of  which  have  been  laid 


off  with  great  attention  to  the  princioles  of  landscape-gardening,  Lyndhurst, 
the  seat  of  Dr.  Bowman,  to  which  I  Hhall  direct  your  attention,  with  a  view  to 
enlighten  the  proprietors  of  hind  on  the  capabilities  of  their  estates. 

"  This  residence  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  branch  of  the  river  of 
Port  Jackson.  The  ground  contains  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  is  bounded  by 
church  land,  a  new  road,  and  the  estate  of  John  Belts,  Esq.  This  estate  will 
have  on  imposing  effect,  both  internally  and  externally.  The  house  has  three 
fronts,  open  to  a  mowed  grass  lawn,  of  considerable  extent.  The  site  is  placed 
upon  a  flat  piece  of  land,  about  200  yards  from  the  river:  the  situation  is 
commanding.  The  offices  are  enclosed  within  a  high  wall  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  are  wc!t  arranged.  A  tank,  of  large  dimensions,  has  been  sunk  in 
the  back  yard,  supplied  by  pipes  from  the  roof  of  the  house;  and  is  built 
with  brick,  and  covcreil  with  cement,  with  a  drain  at  the  bottoin.  The  coach- 
house and  stables  are  built  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  park,  and  pleasure- 
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grounds.  A  rood  will  lead  (ram  them,  with  a  bold  sweep,  through  part  of  the 
park,  to  the  house,  and  also  from  them  to  a  small  wharf.  The  kitchen-gorden 
is  in  a  valley  behind  the  stables:  it  is  composed  of  rich  loam,  and  has  been 
laid  out  in  straight  walks,  and  planted  with  fruit  trees.  The  approach  of  the 
mansion  enters  at  the  south-east  corner :  it  is  seen  for  several  hundred  yards, 
and  then  takes  a  bold  turn  towards  the  coach  sweep  in  front  of  the  nouse, 
without  any  reverse  turn,  which  adds  to  its  beauty.  The  coach  sweep  will 
form  an  eiact  oTal,  the  whole  width  of  the  front  of  the  house,  convex  in  the 
centre,  and  covered  with  mowed  grass.  No  clumps  will  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  lawn,  as  that  would  lessen  its  breadth ;  but  the  lawn  will  be 
surrounded  by  a  shrubbery,  except  on  the  aide  nest  the  paddock,  from  which 
it  will  be  divided  by  an  invisible  fence  of  iron,  or  posts  and  chains.  The 
shrubbery,  which  borders  the  terrace  at  the  bottom  of  the  paddock,  will  be 
enclosed  by  a  post  and  chain  fence.  The  shrubbery  walks  will  branch  off  from 
the  approach  in  front  of  the  house  into  shrubberies,  extending  to  the  right 
and  lelL  These  will  be  considered  parts  of  the  landscape-garden,  and  will 
darken  the  glow  of  light  which  is  produced  by  the  expansion  of  the  water. 
The  opposite  shore  has  b  fine  effect  from  this  residence,  being  richly  furnished 
with  b^utiful  trees,  disposed  with  much  natural  taste  amongst  picturesque 
rocks.  At  a  distance,  the  landscape  is  heightened  by  gentle  elevations,  con* 
veying  the  idea  of  broken  ground  divided  by  water. 

"  This  estate  commands  about  a  mile  o(  frontage  to  the  bay.  It  is  benmi' 
fully  wooded,  and  has  a  considerable  extent  of  glade,  or  lawn,  within  thriving 
forest  scenery.  The  house  is  the  principal  feature  in  the  landscape.  Thi<J 
masses  of  wood  branch  off  from  the  back  part  of  the  house.  This  estate  will 
present  a  splendid  instance  of  what  may  be  effected  by  knowledge,  taste,  and 
wealth,  upoR  ground  to  all  appearance  unfit  for  improvements.  It  will  be  n 
model  for  a  genteel  marine  residence.  The  indigenous  trees  have  been  pre- 
served, and  are  aa  pleasing  as  if  a  new  assortment  of  trees  had  been  planted, 
and  had  grown  up  m  their  place." 

We  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  the  proprietors  of  these  two 
places  if  they  would  send  us  detailed  plans  of  every  part  of  them, 
including  even  the  house,  and  domestic  and  farm  offices,  together 
with  elevations,  sections,  and  perspective  views;  the  latter  both 
of  scenery  within  the  grounds,  and  of  the  views  obtained  from 
different  parts  of  the  house  and  grounds.  We  should  also  wish 
to  have  a  list  of  the  plants,  both  indigenous  and  exotic,  and  in- 
cluding weeds,  in  the  grounds  of  each  residence.  We  are  aware 
that  at  Sydney,  this  will  require  some  expense  and  trouble;  but 
should  tlie  proprietors  give  permission,  the  whole  might  be 
easily  effected  by  our  correspondents,  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr. 
M'Garvie,  and  we  should  be  happy  to  afford  them  any  in- 
formation in  our  power  in  return. 

The  publication  of  such  plans  and  views  in  England  would,  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  Shepherd's  statements  before  quoted,  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  colony,  by  giving  a  more  correct  idea  of  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  which  men  of  capital  in  Europe  might 
obtain  by  settling  there.  It  would  also  be  gratifying  to  persons 
in  Europe,  by  showing  them  the  kind  of  house  and  the  style  of 
living  of  their  friends  in  Australia,  should  they  have  any ;  or  to 
which  they  might  look  as  an  ultimatum  if  they  thought  of  going 
out  and  settling  there  themselves.     If  the  requisite  drawings  and 
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infornnation  are  sent  us,  ve  will  engage  to  publish  them  i 
manner  creditable  to  all  parties. 


Art,  n.     The  Flora  of  Jamaica;  a  Description  of  the  Plants  of 
that  hland,  arranp^ed  accorrliag  to  the  natural  Orders  ;  Kith  an 
Appendix,  containing  an  Enameration  of  the  Genera  according  to 
the  Linnaau  Sj/stem,  and  an  Eisau  on  the  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Species.     By  James  Macfadyen,  M.D.     Vol.  I.     Ra- 
nuDculacea — LeguminosiE.     Hvo,  351  pagcf. 
This  is  a  work  that  will  be  hailed  with  interest  and  pleasure 
by  all  who  have  any  connexion  with  our  West  India  settlements ; 
and  there  is  even  much  in  the  work  calculated  to  prove  instruc- 
tive to  the  proctical  gardener.     We  allude  to  Dr.  Macfadyen's 
judicious  remarks  on   the  nature,  habits,  and   habitats  of  such 
species  as  are  cultivated  in  our  stoves  or  green-houses.     In  new 
editions  of  any  general  botanical  and  horticultural  work,  such  as 
Miller's  Dicfionaiy  and  our  Erict/clopirdia  of  Plants,  this   new 
Flora  of  Jamaica  will  Trequendy  be  had  recourse  to,  for  the  cor- 
rection of  errors,  inadvertently  committed  by  preceding  writers, 
as  well  as  for  original  information. 

A  systematic  account  of  the  plants  of  Jamaica,  Dr.  Macfadyen' 
observes,  has  long  been  considered  a  desideratum.  "  Hitherto, 
the  student  of  the  Ixitany  of  this  island  has  been  obliged  to  re- 
sort for  information  to  the  voluminous  writings  of  Sloane,  Browne, 
Jacquin,  Pluniier,  Swartz,  Cavanilles,  Vahl,  &c. ;  many  of  which 
are  rare,  and  with  difBculty  procured,  especially  in  a  situation  so 
distant  from  Europe.  The  only  work  easily  accessible  was  the 
Ho/ivs  Ja^iaicensis  of  Mr.  Lunan  ;  a  compilation  which  must 
have  been  found  very  useful  to  every  one  who  has  endeavoured 
to  become  acquainted  with  Jamaica  l>otany.  But,  while  I  acknow- 
ledge readily  my  obligations,  especially  during  the  early  period 
of  my  study,  to  that  work,  I  must  state  that  scarcely  one  half 
of  the  plants  at  present  known  to  be  indigenous  K>  the  island 
are  noticed  in  it ;  and  that  the  descriptions  are  in  general  de- 
fective, and  not  a  few  erroneous.  To  supply  these  deficiencies 
has  been  my  endeavour  in  the  present  undertaking."  (p.  v.) 

Ailer  stating  the  advantages  of  adopting  the  natural  system 
of  arrangement  in  local  floras,  and  acknowledging  his  obliga- 
tjons  to  preceding  authors  on  the  botany  of  Jamaica,  he  states 
his  own  share  in  the  work.  It  has  occupied,  he  says,  the  greater 
part  of  his  leisure  during  a  residence  of  twelve  years  in  the 
island  ;  during  which  period  he  studied  the  peculiarities  of  the 
flora  of  every  district ;  examined  the  characters  of  every  plant 
within  his  reach ;  and,  during  bis  almost  daily  rides  as  a  medical 
practitioner,  he  had  opportunities  of  watching  all  the  plants 
that  interested  him,  during  the  period  of  their  fiowering,  and 
till  they  perfected  their  fruit.     The  author  modestly  concludes 
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his  preface,  by  expressing  a  hope  that  his  book  will  be  found 
"  to  give  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of  what  is  at  present  known 
of  the  vegetable  productions"  of  Jamaica. 

We  shall  now  turn  over  a  few  pages,  and  make  some  extracts,' 
as  a  specimen  of  such  parts  of  the  work  as  we  think  wilt  be 
interesting  to  gardeners  and  others,  who  have  no  connexion  with 
Jamaica  whatever. 

Ranunadus  repetis  (p.  3.). —  This  vile  weed,  SO  troublesome  in 
clayey  soils,  in  Britain,  and  which  is  found  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, in  several  districts  of  North  Ameiica,  and  in  Madeira,  has 
lately  been  naturalised  in  Jamaica,  from  the  garden  of  a  gentle- 
man at  Cold  Spring.  Thus  it  is,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
useless  or  noxious  plants  or  animals,  following  the  train  of  civi- 
lisation, are  spread  over  the  world,  as  well  as  the  more  useful 
sjKcies.  In  England,  for  example,  almost  every  year,  some 
foreign  insect  is  making  its  appearance,  the  eggs  of  which  have 
been  imported  along  with  the  plants  of  foreign  countries. 

An6na  Cherimdiia  (p.  9.)  was  long  since  introduced  from  Peru, 
and  is  very  common  in  the  mountains  of  St.  David,  St.  Andrew, 
and  Port  Koyal,  where  alone  it  thrives.  The  fruit  is  the  most 
delicious  of  any  of  the  species;  and  the  flowers  are  put  into  snuff, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Tonmiin  bean.  "  A  tree,  usually  1  £  ft.  in 
height,"  and,  we  suppose,  deciduous ;  but  this  is  not  mentioned. 
From  the  height  of  the  tree,  it  is  evident  that  it  might  be  readily 
grown  in  pots ;  and,  as  it  is  doubtless  deciduous,  by  giving  it  a 
period  of  rest  every  year,  afler  the  wood  is  ripened  in  our  stoves, 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  not  bear  fruit  as  well 
as  the  orange  tree.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  shaddock,  of  a 
light  green  colour,  with  a  white  pulp  and  black  seeds.  As  the 
tree  is  generally  kept  in  stoves  in  England,  where  it  has  no 
period  of  rest,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  with  us,  it  never 
produces  fruit. 

Monodbta  Mi/risiica,  the  calabash  nutmeg,  was  introduced  from 
South  America;  and  the  only  tree  in  the  island  is  in  Miss 
Green's  garden  at  Liguanea,  near  Constant  Spring  estate:  where, 
however,  it  never  perfects  its  seeds. 

i^ympficB'a  Ampla  Dec.  is  common  in  lagoons  and  ponds  of 
water,  flowering  throughout  the  year.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
plant  so  common  and  so  ornamental  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  England. 

Argembne  mexicdna,  the  Mexican,  or  gamboge,  thistle,  is  very 
extensively  distributed,  Bithough,  as  the  name  implies,  it  w:is  nt 
one  time  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Mexico.  It  is  found  in  all 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  as  far  south,  in  the  Old  world,  as 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  as  far  north,  in  the  New,  as  Co' 
nada.  It  is  common  in  all  the  West  India  islands,  in  the  val- 
leys and  hills  of  St.  Helena,  and  even  la  the  Sandwich  Ishinds. 
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The  Truit  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  figo  del  inferno  (^cus  in- 
fernalts))  from  the  prick!}'  hairs  with  which  it  is  aimed ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  because  the  seeds  will  "send  any  that  take  them 
wiiruUy  to  the  infernal  regions,  being  much  stronger  than  any 
opium."  The  milky  juice  of  the  plants,  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  changes  to  a  bright  yellow  ;  and,  on  drying,  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  gamboge ;  whence  the  name  of  gamboge  thistle. 

Hast^iriium  officinale,  the  common  water-cress,  is  found,  in 
Jamaica,  in  every  rivulet  not  subject  to  be  dried  up  during 
droughL  This  is  another  plant  very  extensively  distributed ; 
being  found  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Norway,  and  from 
Japan  to  Madeira,  in  the  Old  World;  and  throughout  North  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  in  the  West  India  islands,  of  the 
New. 

"Brdisica  olerdcea,  the  common  cabbage,  is  cultivated  in  Ja- 
maica, and  brought  to  as  great  perfection  as  iu  Britain.  The 
seed  is  generally  procured  from  Englnnd  or  the  United  States. 
The  turnip  is  cultivated,  but  seldom  comes  to  perfection,  except 
in  the  mountains,  where  it  is  grown  to  a  large  size,  and  with  a 
flavour  not  inferior  to  the  turnips  of  Europe. 

Eriodindron  anfractuosum,  the  West  India  cotton  tree,  is  a 
deciduous  tree  of  rapid  growth,  readily  propagated  from  slakes 
or  posts,  planted  in  the  ground,  "  A  superb  row  of  these  trees 
at  Belvedere  pastures,  St,  Thomas  in  the  East,  vas  established 
from  posts  fixed  iu  the  earth,  in  making  a  common  rail  fence. 
Perhaps  no  tree  in  the  world  has  a  more  lofty  and  imposing 
appearance,  whether  overtopping  its  humbler  companions  in 
some  woody  district,  or  rising  in  solitary  grandeur  in  some 
open  plain.  Even  the  untutored  children  of  Africa  are  so 
struck  with  the  majesty  of  its  appearance,  that  they  designate  it 
the  God  tree,  and  account  it  sacrilege  to  injure  it  with  tlie  axe ; 
so  that,  not  nnfrequently,  not  even  the  fear  of  punishment  will 
induce  them  to  cut  it  down.  Even  in  a  state  of  decay,  it  is  an 
object  of  their  superstitious  fears :  they  regard  it  as  consecrated 
to  evil  spirits,  whose  favour  they  seek  to  conciliate  by  offerings 
placed  at  its  base.  The  large  stems  of  this  tree  are  hollowed 
out  to  form  canoes.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  subject  to  the  attack 
of  insects  ;  but,  if  steeped  in  strong  lime-wnler,  it  will  last  for 
several  years,  even  when  made  into  boards  or  shingles,  and  in 
situations  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather.  The  young 
leaves  are  sometimes  dressed  by  the  negroes  as  a  substitute  for 
okras.  The  wool  has  been  employed  in  stufhug  mattresses ;  and 
is  said  to  answer  the  purpose  equally  welt  as  feathers,  but  to  be 
rather  warm.  The  caterpillar  of  the  macaca  beetle,  considered 
by  some,  when  gutted  and  fried,  as  a  very  great  delicacy,  is  to 
be  found  in  abundance  in  the  decayed  stems  of  this  tree.'* 
(p.  93.) 
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Thirf  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1739,  and,  when 
grown  in  pots,  is  always  stunted;  but,  as  it  is  oF rapid  growth,  if 
turned  out  early  in  the  season,  in  good  soil,  and  in  a  warm  situ- 
ation, it  would  probably  make  a  splendid  appearance  during  the 
summer  months;  and,  as  it  is  so  readily  propagated,  a  stock  of 
young  plants  might  easily  be  kept  in  a  flued  pit,  to  insure  a 
succession  as  the  old  plants  were  killed  oflf.  This  mode  of 
treatment  might  be  applied  to  many  of  the  plants  of  warm 
climates  now  requiring  the  green-house  or  stove;  and  the  re- 
ward to  the  cultivator  would  be  ample,  in  the  very  superior 
degree  of  foliage  that  would  be  produced  during  the  summer 
months.  In  short,  if  half  the  care  were  bestowed  on  this  kind 
of  culture  that  is  given  to  dahlias,  we  should  soon  have  a  new 
world  of  tropical  beauty  in  British  gardens. 

Th«ia  viridis,  the  green  tea  plant,  "  was  introduced  into  the 
garden  at  Cold  Spring  by  the  late  M.  Wallen,  Esq.  The  house 
had  for  many  years  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  garden  was  n^- 
lected,  and  allowed  to  grow  up  in  weeds.  Notwithstanding  this, 
on  clearing  the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  it  with  coffee, 
about  two  years  ago,  the  tea  trees  were  found  to  have  survived, 
and  young  plants  to  have  grown  up.  They  are  now  in  a  very 
thriving  condition,  Bowering  and  perfecting  their  seeds;  and  a 
supply  of  young  plants  may  at  any  time  be  procured."  (p.  119.) 

Citrus  Aur6ntium,  the  sweet  orange,  is  cultivated  and  natu- 
ralised, as  is  the  bitter  orange.  Independently  of  the  excellence 
of  the  fruit,  the  orange  is  among  the  most  ornamental  of  Jamaica 
trees.  "It  is  graceful  in  its  port,  with  leaves  beautifully  formed, 
and  of  a  rich  green;  and  it  fills  the  air  with  the  perfume  of  its 
clusters  of  delicately  white  blossoms.  In  the  parish  of  St.  John, 
in  particular,"  continues  Dr.  Macfadyen,  "the  trees  may  be 
seen  in  thousands  in  the  pastures  and  in  the  negro  villages, 
forming  beautiful  objects  during  the  months  about  Christmas^ 
laden  with  their  golden-hued  fruit ;  which,  for  richness  of 
flavour  and  for  sweetness,  cannot  be  surpassed.  In  that  dis- 
trict, a  bitter  or  a  sour  orange  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  It  is 
deserving  of  remnrk,  indeed,  that  the  sweet  orange  is  produced 
in  its  greatest  perfection  in  districts  which,  like  that  of  St.  John, 
belong  to  the  limestone  formation  ;  whereas  they  are  very  in- 
ferior (being  more  or  less  sour  or  bitter,  even  when  raised  from 
seeds  of  the  sweetest  sorts)  when  grown  where  any  of  the  other 
rocks  prevail.  Little  or  no  care  is  bestowed  in  Jamaica  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  orange.  As  the  fruit,  notwithstanding  tbis^ 
is  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  so  fljie  a  quality* 
it  must  appear  surprising  that  it  is  not  made  an  article  of  ex- 
portation, as  few  of  our  objects  of  cultivation  would  give  a  more 
favourable  return.     Were  the  fruit  carefully  hand-picked  from 
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the  tree,  on  a  dry  day,  and,  after  being  slightly  papered,  packed 
in  common  flour-barrels  on  the  spot,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but 
that  they  would  bear  the  voyage  over  to  England,  and  arrive  there 
in  a  marketable  condition.  We  are  anxious  to  establish  the 
clove  and  the  nutmeg,  when  we  have  already  a  tree  which  would, 
were  it  more  generally  and  carefnlly  cultivated,  give  us  an 
article  of  exportation  for  which  the  demand  is  constant,  and 
woald,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  command  a  market  Few  trees 
are  longer  lived  than  the  orange,  those  of  the  orange  groves  of 
Spam  having  survived  600  years;  and  few  are  more  productive, 
acme  individuals  having  been  known  to  produce,  in  one  year, 
6000  oranges.  The  sweet  orange,  according  to  Dr.  Turner 
contains  malic  acid ;  and,  we  may  ask,  might  not  an  effervescing 
liquor,  like  cider,  be  obtained  from  the  juice  ?  As  a  fruit,  it  is 
ioferior  to  none.  'The  pulp  is  cooling  and  refreshing  in  fevers, 
inflammation,  and  scurvy,  and  alterative  in  phthisis  and  dys- 

fepsia.'  The  bitter  orange  is  employed  in  making  the  well- 
nown  preserve,  marmalade ;  the  peel  is  an  aromatic  bitter;  the 
roasted  pulp  is  an  excellent  application  to  fetid  sores ;  and  the 
negroes  employ  it  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washine  their 
coarse  linens.  From  the  flower  a  distilled  water  is  prepared  " 
(p.  ISO.)  ^        ' 

Cedrela  odordta,  the  West  Indian  cedar,  is  a  tree  with  abruptly 
P'J^"'^  leaves,  of  rapid  growth,  attaining  a  considerable  height. 
"  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees  of  the  island. 
TT»e  wood  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  has  a  pleasant 
smell.  The  leaves,  bark,  and  flowers  of  the  growing  tree,  on 
the  contrary,  give  out,  especially  when  young,  and  after  rains,  a 
most  disagreeable  alliaceous  odour, ■resembling  that  of  osafffitida 
or  garlic,  mixed  with  that  of  highly  dried  tobacco,  which  is  felt 
very  sensibly  at  a  considerable  distance.  As  a  timber  tree,  it  is 
superior  to  the  pitch  pine,  and  is  employed  for  similar  purposes. 
It  is  particularly  recommended  for  wainscoting  rooms,  and  for 
chests,  and  the  inside  of  clothes-presses  and  drawers,  from  the 
circumstance  that  vermin  are  known  not  to  breed  in  it.  This 
may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  strong  odour  it  exhales,  and  also 
to  the  bitter  taste  of  the  wood  itselff  Hence,  though  it  is  occa- 
wonally  employed  to  make  rum-butts,  it  always  communicates, 
from  the  resm  in  the  wood  being  dissolved,  a  peculiarly  bitter 
taste.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  pigeons  never  take  to  or 
breed  in,  a  house  made  of  this  wood,  probably  from  the  strong 
smell  It  exhales.  In  like  manner,  bees  never  build  in  a  hive 
made  of  it.  Meat,  also,  placed  in  a  fresh  cedar  box,  is  said  to 
acquire  a  peculiar  flavour.  One  of  the  principal  purposes  for 
which  the  cedar  is  applied  is,  for  splitting  into  shingles  to  cover 
houses.  These  are  very  durable,  and  usually  last  for  fifteen 
years ;  though  they  may  be  preserved  much  longer  by  giving 
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them  an  occasional  coat  of  oil  paint,  or  smearing  them  over  with 
a  composition  of  lime,  molasses,  and  salt.  I  may  here  r^nark} 
that  trees  grown  in  the  Torests  are  the  best  adapted  for  splitting 
into  shingles ;  for,  in  exposed  situations,  the  stem  is  eeneraJly 
twisted,  and  the  woody  fibres  are  seldom  straight,  from  the  maoy 
branches  which  pnss  tlirough  them.  This  kind  of  cedar  is 
seldom  employed  in  ship-building:  sometimes,  however,  the 
trunk  of  a  large  tree  is  hollowed  out  into  a  canoe>  Ilia  is 
easily  done,  as  the  wood  is  soft,  and  is  cut  out  with  great  faci- 
lity: the  vessel  itself  is  light,  and  carries  a  great  wei^U  An 
amber-colouicd  gum,  resembling  gum  arabic  in  its  prt^rties, 
may  be  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  by  making  incisions 
in  the  bark.  This  cedar  Brows  readily  from  seed  or  cuttings  ; 
and  even  a  fresh  post,  driven  into  U>e  ground,  readily  takes 
root."  (p.  175.) 

Swietema  Mahigoni,  the  maht^ny  tree.  The  old  Jamaica 
mahogany  is  still  considered  superior  to  any  that  can  be  pro- 
cured from  any  other  country.  "  It  was  formerly  so  plentiful  as 
to  be  applied  to  the  commonest  purposes,  such  as  planks, 
boards,  shingles,  &c. ;  now,  however,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  scarce,  we  employ  inferior  woods  on  such  occastons." 

VitU  vinifLTa,  the  common  grape,  is  very  generally  cultivated. 
It  thrives  best  near  the  sea  shore,  producing  fruit  Id  considerable 
abundance,  and  of  a  very  good  quality. 

Guniacum  officinale,  the  lignum  vitse  tree,  seldom  grows 
higher  than  12  ft.  The  centre  of  the  wood  is  of  an  obscnre 
green,  and  is  the  part  which  contains  the  larger  proportion  of 
resin.  The  sap  wood  is  yellowish,  and  contains  very  little  resiiu 
The  gum  guaiacum  is  procured  by  incisions  in  the  bark  and  sap 
wood.  "It  may  also  be  procured  by  sawing  the  wood  into 
billets,  and  boring  a  hole  longitudinally  through  them;  so  that, 
when  one  end  of  the  billet  is  laid  on  the  fire,  the  gum  flows 
readily  from  the  other,  and  is  collected  in  a  calabash,  or  gourd. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  chips,  or  raspings,  in  salt 
water,  when  the  gum  will  separate  from  the  wood,  and  rise  to 
the  surface."  (p.  188.) 

Matigi/era  iiidica,  the  common  mango,  although  but  of  recent 
introduction,  is  now  the  most  common  of  the  fruit  trees  of  Ja- 
maica. Ten  varieties  are  in  cultivation,  of  which  the  papaw 
mango,  the  yellow  kidney-shaped,  and  the  green  kidney- shaped, 
are  uie  best ;  and  their  fruit  is  esteemed  by  many  as  not  inferior 
to  the  pine-apple.  The  tree  is  raised  from  seed ;  all  attempts 
at  grafting  having  failed,  from  the  quantity  of  gum  resin  with 
which  the  bark  abounds.  "  In  order  to  obtain  a  good  variety, 
the  only  plan  is  to  employ  the  seed  of  the  desired  sort;  although 
this  is  attended  with  uncertainty."     ?  Cuttings  or  layers. 

ITles  etiropaa,  the  common  furze,  is  naturalised  on  high 
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mountain*,  flowering  thraufrhout  the  year.  The  broom,  though 
it  has  also  been  introduced,  has  not  succeeded  so  well  as  the 
fiirze;  and  Dr.  Macfadyen  never  observed  it  in  blossom  or  fruit, 

A'raehis  hypogmay  the  American  earth  nut,  is  cultivated,  and 
AHind  to  be  exceedingly  useful  for  its  seeds ;  which  are  parched, 
and  eaten  as  an  article  of  food,  and  placed  in  the  dessert  as  a 
substitute  for  the  almond,  the  pislachia,  and  other  nuts.  In 
South  Carolina,  they  are  roasted,  ground,  and  boiled,  and  make 
s  very  good  substitute  for  chocolate. 

Tamarindas  occidmtdlis,  the  West  India  tamerttid.  A  tody 
spreading  tree,  common  in  the  plains,  in  rich  deep  soil.  The 
pulp  of  the  pods  is  usually  packed  in  small  k^,  between  layers 
of  sugar,  and  hot  syrup  is  poured  over  the  whole.  The  East 
India  tamarinds  are  preserred  without  sugar,  beinf^  merely  dried 
in  the  sun  when  they  are  intended  to  be  exported  from  one  part 
of  the  Archipelago  to  another ;  but  they  are  cured  in  salt  when 
they  are  to  be  sent  to  Europe.  "  It  is  evident,"  says  Dr.  Mac- 
&dyen,  "Uiat  the  East  India  tamarinds,  from  the  method  in 
which  they  are  preserved,  must  be  the  best  adapted  for  medicinal 
purposes." 

We  have  made  these  extracts  to  show  the  interesting  informa- 
tion which  may  be  procured  from  this  work  respecting  plants 
already  introduced  into  England,  and  cultivated  in  our  stoves ; 
independently  altogether  of  what  relates  to  plants  not  yet  iotro- 
duced. 

On  the  completion  of  the  work,  Dr.  Macfadyen  proposes  to 
commence  a  series  of  illustrations  of  such  plants  as  are  new,  or 
may  not  have  been  previously  figured,  which  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  pictorial  botany.  We  would  suggest,  also,  the  pre- 
paration of  a  short  article  containing  what  may  be  called  the 
geographical]  physical,  and  economical  generalisations  of  the 
Jamaica  flora.  For  example,  1.  the  indigenous  vegetable  pro- 
ducts of  the  different  rocks  and  soils ;  2.  the  flora  of  different 
elevations,  dividing  these  into  zones,  corresponding  with  the 
zones  of  latitude ;  S.  the  plants  used  in  the  rural  and  domestic 
economy  of  the  country,  including  the  arts  and  manufactures^ 
medicine,  &c 


Aax.  III.  The  New  Botanitl's  Guide  to  the  Locnlilies  of  the  rarer 
Planti  of  Britain.  By  Hewett  Cottrcl  Watsoo.  Vol.  II.  Scot- 
land and  the  adjacent  Isles.    674)  pages. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  noticed  in  our  preceding 
Volume  (p.  154>.].  This  second  volume  completes  the  work  as 
far  as  respects  the  flowering  plants  of  Britain  ;  and  the  author 
refers  to  Mr.  Francis's  Anali/sis  of  the  British  Ferns  and  allied 
Orders  for  the  localities  of  that  division  of  British  plants.     The 
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New  Botanist's  Guide,  dow  completed,  has,  doubtless,  been  to 
the  author  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and  very  considerable 
expense;  but  he  appears  to  be  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the 
subject,  and,  as  the  lollowing  notice  will  show,  is  generous  and 
liberal  to  a  degree  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

"Notice.  —  The  above  worits  [Remarkt  on  the  Geographieal  Dutr^mtion  of 
Britith  Planli,  the  AVw  Botamtt't  Guide,  and  StatuHct  of  PAmoiogi/]  ore  calcu- 
lated to  be  userul  to  peraons  devoting  atteation  to  the  departments  of  science 
to  which  they  relate ;  but,  being  works  not  at  all  of  general  interest,  they  will 
seldom  be  found  in  pubhc  libr^es,  and  thus  cannot  be  consulted  by  persons 
not  in  possession  of  conies.  The  consideration  of  this  circuDMtance  induces 
the  autnor  to  express  ha  willingneBs  to  present  copies  to  any  individuals  really 
interested  in  the  subjects  to  which  the  works  relate,  but  who  may  not  find  it 
convenient  to  purchase  them  from  the  booksellers.  His  only  stipulation  is, 
that  any  one  desirous  of  procurinc  copies  in  this  way  shall  be  known  to  bim- 
selT,  or  to  some  of  the  corrcsponJents  mentioned  as  having  supplied  infbnn- 
atku  to  the  author,  connected  with  the  contents  of  the  works." 

The  New  Boianisfs  Guide,  whether  to  the  gardener  or  the 
amateur,  will  be  of  great  value  in  three  different  ways:  as  a 
substitute  for  local  floras,  which,  being  works  of  very  limited 
sale,  are  generally  very  expensive ;  as  indicating  the  plants  worth 
looking  for  in  any  given  locality ;  and  as  affording  an  assistance, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  even  determining  the  names  of  indigenous 
plants. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work  are  some  general  observations  on 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  botany,  which  vre  shall,  perhaps,  quote 
on  some  future  occasion ;  contenting  ourselves  at  present  with 
the  following  sentence :  — 

"  Experiments  and  accidental  observations,  with  some  aid  from  chemistry 
and  mechanicul  inventions,  have  enabled  practical  farmers  greatjv  to  augment 
and  improve  the  vegetable  produce  of  Britain :  but  it  is  hardly  saying  too 
much,  to  suggest  that  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  v^tation,  though 
it  wilt  be  slowly  acquired,  must  place  a  fiiture  race  of  cultivators  as  much 
above  the  present  workmen,  in  skill  and  power,  as  the  scientific  chemist  of 
to-day  is  superior  to  the  cooks  and  the  drug  venders,  who  were  the  chemists, 
empincally,  centuries  i^." 


Art.  IV.  An  Estat/  on  the  Nature,  the  End,  and  the  Means  ^ 
ImiiaiioA  in  the  Fine  Arti.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  Quatremire  dc  Quincy,  by  J.  C.  Kent,  Esq.  8vo.  London, 
1837. 

We  feel  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
justice to  Mr.  Kent  in  not  having  sooner  noticed  this  work  in 
this  Magazine.  We  have  not,  however,  been  unmindful  of  it 
in  the  Arch.  Mag. ;  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that  it  has  been 
favourably  received  by  the  literary  world  in  general.  The  liUe- 
page  does  not  seem  to  indicate  a  work  that  will  be  at  all  usefiil 
to  gardeners ;  nevertheless,  it  contains  the  rudiments  of  the  only 
satisfectory  theory  of  gardening,  as  an  art  of  imagination,  that 
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bts  vet  appeared ;  and  we  freely  acknowled^^  ourselves  more 
iDdebted  to  it  than  to  all  the  other  worka  on  landscape^rden- 
ki^or  the  fine  arts,  put  together. 

The  fundamental  principle  laid  down  by  Quatrem^re  de 
Quincy  is,  that  man  is  an  imitative  animal ,-  and  that  the  pro- 
ductions t^  the  fine  arts,  or  arts  of  imagination,  difHer  from 
thoM  of  the  common  artSi  or  of  those  which  do  not  address 
themselves  to  the  imagination,  in  imitating  things  in  a  different 
medium  frinn  that  in  which  they  actually  exist  in  nature.  Thus, 
the  iraitation  of  a  landscape  by  a  painter  on  canvass  is  a  work  of 
imaainatiroi,  and  the  production  ranks  as  one  of  the  fine  arts ; 
wbiM  to  imitate  it  in  the  actual  materials  of  nature,  such  as 
groand,  wood,  water,  rocks.  Sic,  requires  no  imagination,  but 
mere  mecbaDical  imitation ;  and,  consequently,  the  subject  pro- 
duced bas  no  more  claim  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
fine  arts,  than  an  artificial  flower,  made  of  silk,  wax,  or  paper ; 
•ad  M  correctly  coloured  as  lo  be  almost  mistaken  for  nature. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  modern  landscape-gardening  as  a  fine 
art,  and  of  the  expressions  of  Alison  and  others,  that  It  is  an 
art  as  superior  to  landscape-painting,  os  the  original  is  to  an 
imitation  7  According  to  Quatremire  de  Quincy,  modern  land- 
Bcape-^rdening  19  not  a  fine  art  at  all.  Its  avowed  object 
being  an  imitation  of  nature,  in  nature's  own  malerials,  it  attempts 
nothing  more  than  the  repetition  of  what  already  exists ;  whereas, 
to  become  a  fine  art,  the  object  imitated  must  be  imitated  by 
the  artist  in  s  different  material,  or  in  some  medium  different 
from  that  in  which  it  b  presented  by  nature,  so  as  to  produce 
something  which  did  not  before  exist.  The  modern  style  of 
landscape-gardening,  therefore,  has  even  less  pretensions  to 
being  a  fine  art,  as  Quatremere  de  Quincy  very  justly  observes, 
than  the  ancient  or  geometrical  style;  for  in  this  latter  style 
nature  was  not  imitated  in  a  fac-simile  manner.  Ground,  wood, 
and  water,  in  the  ancient  style,  all  underwent  a  kind  of  remodel- 
ing, which  removed  its  productions  fartlier  from  nature  than  those 
otthe  modem  style ;  and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  rendered  it  a 
fine  art.  This  doctrine  will,  no  doubt,  shock  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  heap  every  epithet  of 
abuse  on  the  ancient  style,  and  to  bestow  unlimited  praise  on 
the  modem  manner ;  but  Quatremere  de  Quincy's  theory  is  not 
on  this  account  the  less  just.  The  truth  is,  the  applause  which 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  modern  style  is  not  so  much  owing 
to  any  intrinsic  merit  that  it  possesses  in  itself,  »s  it  is  to  the 
contrast  between  the  scenes  which  are  produced  by  it,  and  those 
of  the  surrounding  country.  It  has  changed  places  with  the 
geometrical  style  in  England;  because  the  entire  country  is  now 
covered  with  straight  hedges  and  rows  of  trees,  and  may,  conse- 
quently, be  considered  as  laid  out  geometrically ;  while  natural 
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scenery  has  become  as  rare  as  enclosed  Geids,  and  trees  planted 
in  rows,  were  in  former  times. 

The  modern,  or  natural,  style  could  not  have  existed  in  gardens 
in  an  age  and  in  a  country  where  the  general  scene^  WBi>  lefl 
in  its  natural  wildness ;  because  there  could  not  then  nave  beeo 
any  other  kind  of  scenery  to  contrast  with  ic 

No  scenery  or  object  of  any  kind  can  be  prized  by  human 
nature  without  reference  to  some  ideas  associated  in  the  mind. 
Natural  scenery,  however  beautiful,  where  it  is  the  only  scenery 
of  a  country,  can  never  be  admired  by  the  inhabitants  as  such, 
without  reference  to  some  ideas  already  existing  in  their  minds* 
and  which  they  may  have  obtained  from  reading,  or  from  study- 
ing the  art  of  sketching  landscapes.  A  country  wholly  com- 
posed of  natural  scenery,  can  never  exhibit  those  ^reat  con- 
trasts produced  by  art,  which  are  found  in  a  country  where 
notural  scenery  prevails,  and  artificial  scenery  is  only  occasion- 
ally met  with;  or  in  one  where  artificial  scenery  abounds,  and 
natural  scenery  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  scenery  which  is 
comparatively  rare,  in  either  case,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
will  be  considered  as  the  most  beautiful,  and  as  indicating  wealth 
and  refinement  in  those  who  possess  it.  It  thus  appears  that  ' 
the  claim  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern  styles  to  be  reckoned 
6ne  arts  is  entirely  relative ;  not  depending  on  any  quality  of 
their  own,  but  on  their  scarcity  or  abundance  relatively  to  the 
general  surface  of  the  country  in  which  they  exist. 

It  has  been  observed  that,  of  the  two  styles,  that  which  has 
the  greatest  claim  to  he  considered  a  fine  art  is  the  geometric 
manner ;  but  the  natural  style  has  also  certain  claims,  which  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  notice.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  power 
of  selection  possessed  by  the  artist,  who  may  imitate  scenery  of 
a  kind  not  to  be  met  v\th  in  a  given  locality,  and  hence,  to  a 
certain  extent,  produce  landscapes  which  could  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  common  landscapes  of  the  country.  If  he 
carried  this  so  far  as  to  introduce  only  exotic  trees  and  shrubs, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  mark  every  part  of  the  scenes  he  pro- 
duced by  art,  in  such  a  manner  as  that,  while  they  resembled 
lutture,  they  could  never  be  mistaken  for  fortuitous  productions* 
he  will  have  gone  as  far  towards  rendering  landscape-gardening 
a  fine  art  as  the  nature  of  things  renders  it  possible  to  do. 

Before  our  readers  decide  as  to  which  of  tliese  styles  has  the 
greatest  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  fine  art,  we  request  them  to 
reflect  on  the  influence  of  novelty  and  fashion,  and  to  consider 
how  very  few  persons  there  are  who  judge  of  any  object  of 
taste  whatever,  with  reference  to  any  other  quality  than  the 
latter.  It  is  commonly  objected  to  the  ancient  style,  that  it  is 
unnatural ;  by  which  appears  to  be  meant  that  it  is  not  like  wild 
nature;  but,  with  the  same  propriety,  all  clothing  might  be  de- 
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scribed  as  uiuiaturel.  The  truth  is,  that  the  ancient,  or  eeo- 
metric,  style  is  the  more  natural  of  the  two ;  being  that  to  wnicli 
mankind  first  resort  when  emerging  Trom  barliarism  into  ci- 
vilisation. Whoever  will  reflect  on  the  two  styles  without  pre- 
judice, must  allow  that,  in  any  given  space,  the  geometrical 
style  is  capable  of  producing  a  more  grand  and  magnificent 
emct  than  the  natural  style ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
same  space,  the  natural  style  will  produce  more  grace  and  va- 
riety. An  ancient  straight  avenue  bordered  by  rowt^of  trees, 
and  a  winding  approach-road  through  a  modern  par",  may  be 
referred  to  as  familiar  examples,  characteristic  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  stvles. 

The  study  of  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy's  work,  now  for  the 
first  time  exhibited  in  an  English  dress  (and  which  we  strongly 
recommend  to  the  perusal  of  every  gardener  having  pretensions 
to  the  laying  out  of  grounds),  will,  we  trust,  lead  to  more  li- 
beral and  enlightened  ideas  on  the  different  styles  of  landscape- 
Bsrdenin^  and  obtain  for  the  much  desired  ancient  style  the 
degree  of  approbation  which  it  merits. 


Art.  V.     The  Parterre  ;  or,  vihoU  Art  of  forming  Flower-Gardeiu. 
By  C.  F.  Ferris,  Esq.    12ino,  48  pages,  and  1 1  lithographed  plates. 

In  the  address,  the  author  says,  "  The  titlepage  to  this  little 
book  will  sufficiently  explain  the  intention  of  this  publication." 
If  the  term  were  not  too  harsh,  we  should  sny  that  the  "  in- 
tention" of  this  book  appears  to  be  to  deceive  the  public;  for, 
so  far  from  this  publication  exhibiting  the  whole  art  of  forming 
flower-gardens,  it  only  furnishes  plans  for  one  description  of 
them,  viz.  the  French  parterre.  Authors,  however,  are  not 
always  to  be  blamed  for  the  titles  to  their  books  ;  fur,  after  the 
MS.  is  sold  to  the  publisher,  the  latter  sometimes  adopts  the 
title  which  he  thinks  best  calculated  to  sell  the  work.  Whether 
this  be  the  case  or  not,  in  the  present  instance,  we  have  not  the 
least  idea,  not  being  personally  acquainted  with  either  the  author 
or  the  publisher. 

The  work  before  us  might  fairly  have  been  entitled  "  Designs 
for  Flower-Gardens  in  the  French  Manner;  showing  how  to 
combine  Embroideries,  Cut-works,  and  Turf-works."  To  be 
*'  complete,"  there  ought  to  have  been  designs  in  the  English 
manner ;  and,  what  is  even  of  more  importance  than  designs, 
the  mode  of  planting  and  managing  each  kind  of  parterre  ought 
to  have  been  pointed  out.  The  French  parterres  require  to  be 
planted  in  a  totally  different  manner  from  the  English  parterres: 
they  are  not  intended  for  the  display  of  flowers,  but  for  the  dis- 
play of  curiously  traced  lines,  different  curvilinear  plots  or  beds 
covered  with  smooth  green  turf  (which,  in  the  days  of  these 
parterres,  was  rare  both  iu  France  and  Italy,  and,  consequently, 
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highly  prized  in  a  parterre),  or,  with  gravel,  sand,  or  powdered 
earthy  materials  of  different  colours.  The  three  component 
parts  of  these  parterres  were  turf  beds,  dug  beds  bordered  with 
box,  and  embroidered  work,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  scroll  of  box 
edgings,  double,  single,  or  expanding  so  as  to  include  sometimes 
a  small  portion  of  naked  sur^ce.  It  was  only  in  the  dug  beds 
that  plants  or  flowers  of  any  kind  could  be  introduced ;  and  there 
were  never  more  than  a  single  row  along  the  centre  of  the  bed, 
at  r^ular  distances.  The  Kinds  planteid  were  of  low  growth, 
and  Kept  small,  neat,  and  symmetrical,  by  constant  trimming. 
Here  and  there  a  shrub  was  planted,  such  as  a  box  tree,  or,  m 
Italy,  a  cypress  or  an  ilex ;  and  these  were  always  kept  low,  and 
regularly  clipped  into  balls,  cones,  or  pyramids,  so  as  never  to 
interfere  with  the  grand  object  in  view,  viz,  that  of  showing  the 
entire  figure  of  the  parterre  at  once,  as  a  complete  and  har- 
monious whole,  in  the  general  style  of  art  denominated  that  of 
Louis  XIV.  With  respect  to  the  embroidery  work,  very  few 
persons,  who  have  never  been  out  of  England,  and,  who  have 
never  seen  it,  or  rather  the  remains  of  it,  in  the  grounds  of  old 
French  ch&teaux,  or  in  Italy,  can  have  a  distinct  idea  of  what  it 
is.  The  only  correct  example  that  we  know,  on  a  considerable 
scale,  in  England,  is  at  Holland  House;  where,  however,  the 
effect  is  mucti  injured  by  some  large  trees  which  are  growing  in 
it.  A  French  parterre,  to  have  its  full  effect,  ought  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge,  or,  what  is  better,  a  phalanx  of  hedges ;  say 
one  of  box,  3  tl.  high ;  another,  a  few  feet  distance  from  it,  of  yew, 
5  (1.  or  6  fl.  high ;  and,  a  few  feet  beyond  that,  one  of  hornbeam, 
varying  in  height  from  10  ft.  to  SO  ft,  according  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  parterre.  In  the  interior,  there  ought  not  to  be 
a  single  plant  displaying  Its  natural  form:  all  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  line,  the  rule,  the  shears,  and  the  scythe.  We  do 
not  condemn  this  kind  of  parterre:  far  from  it,  we  should  like  to 
see  one  in  the  grounds  of  every  extensive  residence,  where,  in 
spite  of  all  that  could  be  said  against  it,  it  would  delight  by  its 
contrast  with  the  modern  English  parterre,  and  in  recalling  the 
ideas  of  former  times.  In  so  far  as  Mr.  Ferris  has  given  plans 
for  the  French  parterre,  he  mny  be  considered  as  having  done 

§ood  ;  but  not  to  have  shown  the  characteristic  beauties  of  these 
esigns,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  placing  them  in  se- 
cluded situations,  and  surrounding  them  by  hedges  in  English 
pleasure-ground  scenery,  is  a  defect  whicii  wilt,  we  fear,  render 
his  plans  of  very  litUe  use  ;  and,  indeed,  if  any  one  undertakes 
to  carry  them  into  execution  who  does  not  understand  the  scope 
and  spirit  of  the  French  parterre,  the  plans  wilt  do  mischief, 
rather  than  good. 

The  genius  of  the  English  parterre  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  French  parterre;  for,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  to 
display  forms  and  lines,  the  former  aims  at  variety  and  brilliaocy 
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of  colouring  by  means  of  flowers,  without  much  regard  to 
forms,  and  with  very  little  regard  to  lines.  The  English  par* 
t«rre  may  either  have  a  groundwork  of  turf  or  of  gravel ;  that 
u  to  say,  the  spaces  between  the  beds  may  be  of  either  of  these 
materials.  The  forms  of  the  beds,  and  their  relative  position, 
ought  to  be  such  as  to  produce  a  symmetrical  whole ;  on  which 
subject  we  have  already  said  so  much  in  different  parts  of  this 
Magazine,  and  lately  in  the  SulntrbaH  Gardener,  tliat  we  shall 
not  farther  insist  on  it  here.  The  French  parterre  requires  great 
skill  in  laying  it  out ;  after  which,  the  business  of  keeping  it  in 
perfect  order  is  quite  mechanical,  and  might  be  done  by  a 
person  who  does  not  know  the  culture,  or  the  name,  of  a  single 
plant  or  flower.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  parterre  is 
easily  laid  out,  a  proper  plan  being  first  given;  but  the  keying 
it  properly  planted,  so  that  every  part  of  it  may  be  covered  with 
flowers  during  the  floral  months,  requires  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  flowering  plants,  annual,  perennial,  and  bulbs  ,- 
and  a  degree  of  constant  and  assiduous  attention  during,  we  may 
say,  every  day  throughout  the  summer,  that  few  persons  have 
any  idea  of. 

With  respect  to  the  design  of  English  parterres,  there  are 
only  two  or  three  in  the  immediate  environs  of  London  that  we 
could  refer  to,  as  being  tolerably  perfect.  Flower-gardens,  or 
English  parterres,  are  generally  composed  of  beds  unconnected 
either  by  shape  or  by  position ;  or  are  discordant,  from  some  of 
the  beds  being  disproportionately  large,  and  others  dispropor- 
tionately small.  Sometimes,  also,  the  parterre  is  interspersed 
with  trees  i  which,  after  they  grow  large,  not  only  injure  its 
effect,  but  render  it  impossible  to  cultivate  flowers  in  it  to  per- 
fection. All  these  evils,  however,  may  be  wonderfully  mitigated 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  beds  are  planted ;  because,  by  using 
high-growing  plants  in  some  places,  and  low-growing  ones  in 
others,  and,  under  the  trees,  those  that  love  the  shade,  the  ap- 
pearance of  connexion  may  be  obtained  where  it  does  not 
really  exist,  and  thus  the  effect  of  a  whole  produced,  at  least 
from  several  points  of  view.  But  we  have  now  said  enough  to 
show  that  the  wAofe  art  of  forming  ^fiawer-gardeni  is  not  quite 
so  trifling  a  matter  as  would  appear  from  Mr.  Ferrts's  "little 
book;"  and  that  may  suflice  for  the  present. 


Art.  VI.  The  Flmaer-Garden  ;  including  Directioni  Jot  the  Ar- 
Ttmgement  and  Cultivation  of  all  Garden  Flovoert }  the  Manage' 
ment  of  the  Green-home,  Hot-house,  and  Stove;  viitk  sdected  Ltsit 
of  the  most  ieaulifd  annual,  biennial,  perennial,  and  exotic  Flovaer- 
ing  Plant!.  Parte  I.  Co  VI.  Small  8vo,  plates.  1837. 
This  work,  like  the  preceding  one,    is  n  failure,   but  in  a 

different  way.     Its  compiler  has  not  shown  any  want  of  industry 
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and  appears  to  have  done  his  best  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the 
title ;  but  he  has  failed  for  want  of  clear  ideas,  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  has  written,  and  from  a 
controversial  ill-natured  spirit. 

The  work  commences  with  an  account  of  the  different  styles 
of  laying  out  flower-gardens ;  and  gives  what  is  intended  as  a 
description  of  the  Italian,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Eng- 
lish styles.  We  shall  extract  the  whole  of  the  article  on  the 
French  style,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  compare  it  with 
what  we  have  said  on  this  style  in  ^e  preceding  review;  and 
judge  for  themselves  how  far  we  are  justified  in  stating  that  the 
author  is  without  either  clear  ideas,  or  practical  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  flower-gardens :  — 

"  The  French  partiaily  adopt  the  Italian  style  close  to  thrir  chflteaux  and 
housei ;  and,  beyond  the  terraces,  lay  out  parterres,  sometimes  in  very  com- 
plicated figures.  '  There  is  nothing,  says  M.  Chomel,  '  more  iiueoious  be> 
longing  to  a  garden,  than  the  several  ways  of  marking  different  figures  in  a 
of  this  nature,  especially  where  the  design  happens  to  be  well  contrived 


and  executed.  As  for  plain  parterres,  there  are  few  gardeners  so  ignorant  but 
they  know  how  to  mark  them  out ;  and  tbere  is,  indeed,  so  great  a  variety  of 
other  parterres,  which  are  embroidered,  or  partly  cut-work,  with  borders. 


grass,  and  the  like,  that  there  would  be  no  end  of  enumerating  them,  so  lux- 
uriant have  people's  landea  been  in  things  of  this  kind.  It  may  be  said,  in 
general,  that  the  breadth  of  parterres  ought  to  be  equal,  or  even  larger,  thau 
the  outside  of  the  house ;  and,  as  to  length,  it  ought  to  be  so  contnved  that 
all  the  compartments  may  be  seen  from  the  house. 

"  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remark  that,  though  this  was  and  is  a  com- 
mon style  in  France,  many  of  the  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  more  modem 
English  styles,  more  particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
several  English  gardeners  have  been  employed  to  lay  out  the  higher  class  of 
gardens. 

"  The  celebrated  Evelyn,  who  visited  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  gives  distinct  descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable  gardens 
near  Paris  at  that  period. 

"  Of  the  Tuileries,  he  says,  the  garden  is  '  rarely  contrived  for  privacy, 
shade,  or  company,  by  groves,  plantations  of  tall  trees,  especially  that  in  the 
middle,  beins  of  elms,  and  another  of  mulberries.  There  is  a  labyrinth  of 
cypress,  noble  hedges  of  pomegranates,  tbuntains,  fiah-.ponds,  and  an  aviarv. 
There  is  an  artificial  echo,  redoubling  the  words  distinctly,  and  is  never  with- 
out some  fair  nymph  singing  to  it.  This  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
wc  are  let  into  another,  which,  b^g  kept  with  all  ima^nable  accurateness,  as 
to  the  orangery,  precious  shrubs,  and  rare  fruits,  seemed  a  paradise.' 

"  In  1823,  NeiU  says,  the  flowers  in  this  garden  were  few  in  species,  but 

Elanted  in  copious  profliaion ;  the  object  being  to  keep  the  parterres  gay  with 
rilliant  blossoms  of  various  colours.  He  particulariy  remarked  asters  of 
many  hues,  French  marigolds,  balsams,  zinnias,  marvel  of  Pern  j  and  he  was 
told  that  many  hundred  specimens  of  geraniums  were  annually  planted  in  the 
borders,  l^e  labyrinth  of  cypress  and  hedges  of  pom^ranate  mentioned  by 
Evelyn  have  disappeared.  From  there  being  tittle  coal  smoke  at  Paris,  the 
phots  tbrive  as  wtul  almost  as  in  the  open  country. 

"  At  St.  Cloud,  Evelyn  says,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  a  garden  '  newly 
watered  and  furnished  with  statues,  fountains,  and  groves :  the  walks  are  very 
fine;  the  fountain  of  Loocoon  is  in  a  large  square  pool,  throwing  the  water 
near  forty  feet  high,  and  having  about  it  a  multitude  of  statues  and  basins, 
and  is  a  surprisiiig  object ;  but  nothing  is  more  esteemed  than  the  cascade, 
fidling  from  the  great  steps  into  the  lowest  and  longest  walk  from  Mount 
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PvDMtui,  which  eonsiitj  of  a  grotto,  or  shdl-hoiue,  on  the  •ummit  of  the 
hiil,  wherein  are  divers  cootrivuicei  and  water-workt  to  greet  the  spectators.* 

"  Of  Cardinal  Richelieu's  gardens,  at  Huclle,  he  says,  they  are  so  magni- 
ficent, '  that  1  doubt  whether  lialy  has  any  eiceeiliDg  them  for  varieties  of 
pleasure.  The  garden  nearest  the  paiilion  isaparteire;  having, in  the  midst, 
divers  brass  statues  perpetually  spouting  water  loto  tn  ample  basin,  with  other 
figure*  of  the  same  metul ;  but  what  it  most  admirable  is  the  vast  cncloaures, 
aiM  a  variety  of  ground  in  the  large  garden  containing  vineyards,  cornfields, 
meadows,  groves  (whereof  one  is  of  perennial  greens),  and  walks  of  vast 
lengths,  so  accurately  kept  and  cultivated,  that  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable. 
Here  are  also  fountains  that  cast  water  to  a  great  hcwht;  and  Urge  ponds, 
two  of  which  have  islands,  lor  harbour  of  fowls,  of  which  there  is  great  store. 
One  of  the«e  islands  has  a  receptacle  for  them,  built  of  vast  pieces  of  rock, 
near  fifly  feet  high,  grown  over  with  moss,  ivy.  Sec.,  shaded,  at  a  competent 
distance,  with  tall  trees :  in  this  the  fowls  lay  and  breed.  We  then  saw  k 
Ivge  and  very  rare  grotto  of  shell-work,  in  the  shape  of  satyrs,  and  other 
wild  fiuicies.  At  going  out,  two  extravagant  musketeers  shot  us  with  a  stream 
of  water  from  their  musket  barrels.' 

"  Of  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  he  says,  '  The  parterre  is,  indeed,  of 
box,  but  BO  rarely  designed  and  accurately  cut  short,  that  the  embroidei7 
makes  a  wonderful  effect  to  the  lodgings  which  front  it.  The  walks  are  exactly 
fair,  long,  and  variously  descending;  and  sojuiiilj' pUnted  with  limes,  elms, 
and  other  trees,  that  nothing  can  be  more  delicious,  especially  that  of  the 
hornbeam  hedge,  which,  being  high  and  stately,  bursts  full  on  the  fountain.' 
And  Mr.  Neill  sayi,  these  are  adorned  with  many  fine  orange  trees,  statuarj 
ornaments,  and  a  large  circular  piece  of  water,  which  adds  to  the  embellish- 
ment. The  summer  orangery  is  adjoining  ;  and  statues  and  vases  of  marble, 
placed  at  intervals,  encircle  both.  Uerauiunis,  in  pots,  arc  placed  in  the  vasea, 
so  that  the  pots  are  hid  or  disguised,  the  plant  appearing  to  grow  i/i  an  elegant 
vase,  and  its  foliage  aud  flowers  are  directly  contrasted  with  the  white  marble. 
The  collection  of  rose  trees  is  extensive,  and  planted  in  formal  squares,  like  a 
London  tale  nursery." 

This  is,  no  doubt,  pleasant  enough  reading ;  but  will  it  give 
to  the  reader,  whether  an  nmateur  or  a  practit^il  gardener,  any 
idea  of  the  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  French  parterre. 
Will  it,  to  use  the  language  of  the  author's  prospectus,  "  ex- 
plain, in  language  clear  and  intelligible  to  all  capacities,  the 
principles  of  taste  which  ought  to  guide  the  amateur  or  profes- 
fiional  gardener  in  laying  out  and  planting  his  grounds  "  in  the 
French  style  ?  A  writer  who  is  master  of  his  subject  does  not 
require  many  words  to  convey  its  characteristic  features  to  the 
mind  of  another;  and,  had  the  author  really  known  the  points 
which  constitute  the  difference  between  a  French  flower-garden 
and  everv  other,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  stated  them.  Perhaps 
we  shall  be  told  that  he  lias  given  a  plan  to  illustrate  the  French 
style ;  but  this  plan,  which  is  a  copy  from  Le  Blond  (whose 
work  we  have  now  before  us),  and  so  bad  a.  copy  that  it  does 
not  distinguish  turf  from  dug  beds,  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
single  word  of  description;  and,  indeed,  had  the  compiler  given 
Le  Blond's  descriptinn,  it  would  have  shown  how  very  unsuit- 
able the  plan  made  choice  of  is  for  such  a  publication  as  the 
Flcnt>er-(jaideii.  Le  Blond  speaks  of  his  design  as  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  parterres  that  cati  be  executed,  and  only  to 
be  carried  into  eff^t  in  a  large  square  space,  &c.     Besides  this 
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plan,  a  perspective  view  is  given  of  a  French  garden,  In  which, 
however,  there  is  no  parterre.  It  is  partly  copied  from  a  plate 
of  Le  Rouge,  Recueil,  &c.,  and  partly  invention.  Literally,  it 
consists  of  three  straight  hedges  cut  into  arcades,  with  one  hedge 
of  arcades  placed  at  right  angles  to  them  ;  and  twelve  parallelo- 
gram beds,  with  a  number  of  statues,  vases,  and  figures  which 
midit  be  introduced  into  any  garden  whatever. 

ihe  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Italian  garden  is  exactly  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  intended  to  describe  the  French  garden  ; 
and  it  is  quite  amusing  to  observe  the  two  woodcuts  that  are 
given  to  illustrate  it.  One  of  these  is  a  view  of  the  Isola  Bella; 
and  the  other  is  a  composition.  In  the  last  are  brought  together 
the  pheasantry  designed  by  Replon  for  the  palace  at  Brighton; 
an  Indian  tank  and  fountain,  also  designed  by  Repton  for  the 
same  palace ;  the  gloriette  in  the  park  at  Schonbrunn ;  and 
various  objects,  which  have  no  more  to  do  with  an  Italian  garden, 
than  they  have  with  any  other.  The  mistake  in  the  compilation 
of  this  view  of  a  garden  consists  in  its  being  filled  with  orna- 
ments common  to  any  style,  instead  of  exhibiting  those  features 
of  the  Italian  style  which  are  characteristic  of  it^  and  independent 
of  any  ornament. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  all  that  the  author  has  written 
respecting  the  Dutch  and  the  English  styles  is  equally  insuf- 
ficient to  effect  the  object  of  the  book,  as  already  quoted  from 
the  prospectus ;  but  we  have  done  enough,  we  trust,  to  prove 
our  first  proposition. 

By  controversial  spirit,  we  allude  to  certain  pages  occupied 
with  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  respecting  the  excrementitlous  secretions  of  plants ; 
and,  by  ill-nature,  we  allude  to  a  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in 
many  pages  of  the  work,  of  the  author's  disposition  to  find  fault 
where  he  can.  It  Is  a  rule  with  us  never  to  say  anything  in  the 
review  of  a  book  that  we  should  shrink  from  repeating  in  the 
presence  of  the  author.  In  the  present  case,  we  should  have 
said  a  great  deal  more;  but  that,  among  otlier  reasons,  we  dislike 
the  idea  of  decrying  any  work;  and  more  especially  one  which, 
considering  the  decorations  with  which  it  Is  accompanied,  is 
cheap.  Every  number  of  the  work  is  ornamented  with  one  or 
more  groups  of  flowers,  printed  in  colours  by  the  very  ingenious 
process  invented  by  Mr.  Baxter,  and  which  will  probably  effect  a 
great  improvement  in  all  books  requiring  coloured  illustrations. 


Art.  VII.  Catalogue  of  IVorh  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botant/, 
Rural  Architecture,  Sjc,  lately  published,  tvith  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interetting, 

A  SMALL  Edition  ijf  English  Botany ;  containing  ike  Planti  of 
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Great  Britain,  arranged  according  lo  tke  Unnaan  Method,  and 
briefly  dexribed.  Nos,  1 93.  and  1 9*,  November.  Price  2*. 
Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Genera  of  British  FUmering 
Plants,  with  the  Scientific  and  English  Names,  Linniean  Class 
and  Order,  Natural  Order,  Generic  and  Specific  Characters, 
References  to  the  most  popular  Botanical  Works,  Localities,  Time 
<}f  Jloweriitg,  and  Dissections,  showing  the  Essential  Characters. 
B^  William  Baxter,  F.H.S.,  A.L.,  and  M.B.S.,  &c,  Curator 
of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Oxford.  No.  64.,  Norember. 
Coloured,  Is.  6d. ;  plain.  Is. 

These  works  continue  to  go  on  in  the  same  spirited  manner  as 
before.  A  considerable  number  of  s|)ecies  or  varieties,  or  of 
varieties  new  to  the  British  flora,  are  introduced  in  Mr.  Sowerby's 
work,  on  the  authority  of  eminent  British  botanists ;  and,  in  Mr. 
Baxter's  number  for  November,  Claytt^nia  alsinoides  is  figured 
as  an  English  plant,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Paxton,  who  found 
it  "  in  an  elevated  part  of  a  larce  plantation  bordering  Chats- 
worth  Park,  unquestionably  wild."  We  need  hardly  repeat  our 
strong  recommendation  of  these  works  to  all  who  wish  to  know 
anything  of  indigenous  botany. 

Icones  IHaniarum ;  or,  Figures,  with  brie/ Descriptive  Characters 
and  Remarks,  of  new  ar  rare  Plants,  selected  from  the  Au/hot^s 
Herbarium.  By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.,  LL.D., 
F.R.A.,  and  L.S.,  &c.,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  Parts  I  to  IV.  Price  Ms.  each. 
This  work  being  now  completed,  agreeably  to  the  prospectus 

published  in  our  last,  p.  507.,  we  have  only  again  strongly  to 

recommend  it. 

TVie  Gardener's  Gazette,  a  Weekly  Journal  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  General  News.     London.      Weekly.      5d. 

The  idea  of  publishing  a  Gardenei's  Gazette  is  a  good  one: 
it  forms  an  exceedingly  convenient  medium  for  the  publication  of 
the  accounts  of  the  provincial  horticultural  and  floricultural 
societies,  and  for  the  advertisements  of  nurserymen,  florists,  and 
others  connected  with  gardening.  We  must,  however,  com- 
plain of  the  editor  for  filling  his  columns,  and  sometimes  entire 
pages,  with  articles  from  this  Maj^azine;  sometimes  of  great 
length,  as  nas  the  case  of  our  article  on  the  truffle,  which  was 
divided  into  three  portions,  published  in  three  different  gazettes, 
and  only  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  last.  The  raitor  is 
perfectly  welcome  to  abuse  us  as  much  as  he  chooses,  if  he  thinks 
it  will  be  of  any  advantage  to  him  to  do  so;  but  we  must  protest 
against  his  making  use  of  our  property  to  the  extent  which  he 
has  done.  We  appeal  to  hissense  of  justice  and  honour,  whether 
it  is  fair  to  do  this,  and  how  he  woiUd  like  it  if  he  were  placed 
in  our  situation. 
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Tlie  Magazine  of  Domestic  Econotm/,    Iq  monthly  Svo  numbers, 

1.  to  29.     Price  6d.  each.     London, 

l^is  is  an  exceedingly  useful  periodical,  which  deserves  to  be 
extensively  circulated.  The  only  thing  which  surprises  us  re- 
specting It  is,  that  there  is  not  a  greater  number  of  original 
correspondents ;  but  tliis  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  there  being 
no  editor's  name.  A  magazine,  where  the  articles  it  contains 
Blond  on  their  own  intrinsic  merits,  may  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  public  under  anonymous  editorship ;  but  this  is  much  less 
likely  to  be  the  case  where  the  object  is  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  matters  of  fact,  not  so  much  from  books  as  irom 
living  persons. 

On  the  Varieties,  Properties,  and  Classification  of  Wheat.  By 
John  Le  Couteur,  Elsq.,  Captain  H.  P.  late  l(Hth  B^ment, 
Colonel  1st  Regiment  Koyal  Jersey  Militia,  Aide  de  Camp  to 
the  King.  Jersey,  18S6.  Svo,  122  pages,  and  5  plates. 
Shearsmith,  London. 

The  importance  of  selecting  varieties  suitable  lor  different  soils 
and  climates,  of  the  principal  plants  in  cultivation  in  the  garden 
and  farm,  may  be  said  to  be  just  beginning  to  be  understood; 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  first  persons  to 
call  attention  to  this  subject  was  Mr.  David  Bishop,  in  his  Causal 
Botany,  pulished  in  1829.  (See  Vol.  V.  p.  *5S,  and  Vol.  VL 
p.  99.)  Colonel  Le  Couteur's  attention  was  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject in  1 831,  when  "  he  accidentally  saw,  with  astonishment  and 
pleasure,  about  80  distinct  sorts  of  wheat  growing  in  a  nursery 
garden  in  Jersey ;  some  7  fl.  high,  some  only  4  ft. ;  the  ears  of 
some  3  in.  long,  others  6  in. 

"  Professor  La  Qasca,  whose  they  were,  h^pened  to  join  me ;  and,  though  a 
stranger,  he  politely  explained  their  nature  to  me. 

"  I  requested  him  to  visit  my  crops  the  following  day.  I  coimdered  them 
as  pure,  at  least  aa  unmixed,  as  those  of  my  neighbours  ;  nhen,  to  my  dismay, 
he  drew  from  three  fields  three  and  twenty  sorts  ;  some  white  wheat,  some 
red,  some  liver-coloured;  some  spring  wheat  ;  some  dead  ripe,  the  com 
shaldng  out  ;  some  ripe,  some  half  so ;  some  in  a  milky  state,  and  some  green. 
"  I  reflected  on  the  subject,  and  immediately  became  convinced  that  no  crop, 
in  that  state,  could  either  produce  the  greatest  weight  of  com,  give  the 
largest  quantity  of  flour,  or  nuke  the  best  or  tightest  bread,  such  as  would  be 
produced  from  a  field  in  an  eoual  and  perfect  state  of  ripeness. 

"  I  directly  conceived  a  plan  to  endeavour  practitslly  to  ascertain  the 
rehitive  properties  of  the  best  and  moat  productive  sorts  of  wheat.     I  re- 

Sested  Professor  La  Gasca  to  show  me  those  which  he  considered  the  best. 
;  pointed  out  fourteen  sorts  :  these  I  grew  with  extreme  care,  in  the  mode 
that  will  be  described  hereafter. 

"  The  great  first  principle  I  wish  to  advocate  is,  the  proper  adaptation  of 
vanettes  of  wheat  to  the  various  soils  and  climates;  since  it  is  the  suitableness 
of  each  sort  to  each  soil  tiiat  will  enable  the  fcrmer  to  pay  the  rent  of  his 
land,  by  sowing  one  variety  where  he  would  be  unable  to  do  so  by  attempting 
to  grow  another  of  a  seemingly  better  sort." 

In  the  1st  chapter,  "  on  the  Varieties  of  Wheat,"  the  author 
observes  that,  though  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject — 
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"  No  writer  has  yet  called  the  attention  af  the  agrieultunl  world  to  the 
cultivation  of  pure  aortg,  orifnnatin^  (rom  one  single  grain.  It  is  contended 
that  this  h«f  t)ecn  the  root  of  all  cmI." 

"  The  learned  Professor  had  been  theoretically  employed  in  the  classification 
and  Rcientific  cxaniination  of  wheat  as  a  plant,  in  the  research  and  consider- 
ation of  all  its  varieties  ;  but  it  had  cscEtpcd  him  to  consider  it  in  its  propertiea 
with  relation  to  the  food  of  man.  This  practiml  view  the  author  took  of  it, 
and  he  determined  to  atteaitpt  to  discover  which  were  the  most  farinaceous 
and  productive  varieties,  by  comparing  their  characters  and  produce,  one  with 
anotner." 

The  great  value  of  Colonel  Le  Couteur's  conclusions  consists 
ill  his  having  combined  the  consideration  o\  quality,  as  well  as 
quantity,  in  his  researches;  and  accordingly,  in  the  tabular 
views  which  he  has  given  of  his  experiments,  some  varieties  are 
proved  to  be  remarkable  for  the  length,  strength,  and  weight  of 
their  straw ;  others  for  the  weight  of  their  grain,  and  the  number 
of  loaves  thnt  mny  be  made  from  a  bush«  of  the  flour;  some 
for  the  colour  of  the  grain,  &c. ;  some  varieties  are  tender  and 
late,  and  others  hardy  and  early,  and  so  on.  But  we  must  refer 
the  agriculturist  to  Colonel  Le  Couteur's  pamphlet.  From  Mr, 
Lewson  of  Edinburgh,  M.  Vilmorin  of  Paris,  or  Mr.  Charl- 
wood  of  London,  we  believe  that  seeds  of  the  best  varieties  may 
be  procured  in  moderate  quantities. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  show  that  Colonel  Le 
Couteur  has  rendered  a  venr  important  service  to  the  growers  of 
wheat,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  every  part  of  the  world,  where 
that  grain  is  cultivated ;  and  we  only  wish  that  British  farmers 
had  sufficient  acuteness  and  nicety  of  calculation,  to  benefit  from 
the  facts  which  he  has  elicited  by  experiment.  In  the  mean 
Ume,  we  trust  that  Colonel  Le  Couteur  will  prosecute  his  re- 
searches, and  that  other  scientific  agriculturista  will  take  up  the 
(subject  as  he  has  done,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  following  extrnct  from  a  letter  lately  received  from 
Colonel  Le  Couteur  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nicety  of  calcu- 
lation that  is  requisite  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject.  We  introduce  it  not  only  because  we 
know  that  a  number  of  agriculturists  read  our  Magazine,  as  well 
as  gardeners,  but  also  because  we  think  it  will  teach  the  young 
gardener  to  apply  this  kind  of  calculation  to  subjects  connected 
with  his  profession :  for  example,  to  the  weight  and  quality  of 
vegetables  cut  green,  and  to  roots,  fruits,  &c. 

"  It  is  surorlsing  how  seriously'  the  scaEons  tSecl  wheat,  thoudi  in  the 
b^t  soils,  and  those  soils  under  careful  preparation.  No.  1.  (Jersey  Dantzic), 
of  which,  in  1833,  21  grains  weighed  a  scruple,  this  year  required  33  to  make 
that  weight.  No.  S.  (Small  Kound)  is  still  smaller:  in  1833,  28  grains 
weighed  1  scruple,  but  in  1837,  it  required  40.  No.  5,  in  1833,  required 
20  grains  for  1  scruple,  and  in  i«37,  30  grabs.  No.  8,  in  1833.  required 
S3  gruns  to  make  1  scruple,  but  in  1836,  24grsins.  The  Triticum  sstivuiii 
var.  Talavera  bcllevuensis  is  the  only  sort  which  remaine  at  19  grains  to  a 
Bcruple.  This  difference  in  the  wei^t  of  grains  to  a  given  quantity,  carried 
on  to  a  bushel,  next  to  a  quarter,  then  to  an  acre,  and  lastly  to  the  produce 
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M  for  the  astonishing  difference  of  the  value 

Col.  Le  Couteur  has  kindly  sent  us  Ave  samples  of  his  best  va- 
rieties, which  we  have  divided  equally,  between  Samuel  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Whittinsham,  Stolcererry,  Norfolk ;  Mr.  Gorrie,  Annat 
Gardens,Dear Errol,  Penh ;  and  Mr.  Laird,  nurserymau,  Dundee. 

Chemistry  nf  Nalure,  designed  as  a  popular    Exposition  of  the 
Chemical  Constitution  and  Relations  «/"  Natural  Objects,  and  as 
a  General  Introduction  to  the  Sfttdy  of  Chemical  Science.     By 
Hugo  Reid,  Lecturer   on  Chemistry  to  tlie  Glasgow  High 
School,  and  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institute.     6vo,  312  pages. 
Iliis  is  just  such  a  book  as  we  have  long  wished  to  see  pub- 
lished ;  an  introduction  to  chemistry  adapted  to  general  readers, 
who  have  not  the  means  of  performing  chemical   experiments, 
or  who  do  not  wish  to  do  so.     TTie  following  extract  from  the 
preface  will  give  such  an  idea  of  this  little  lx>ok  as  will,  we  trust, 
strongly  recommend  it  to  every  young  gardener;  — 

"  This  Work  is  not  designed  to  convey  instructions  for  performing  euperi- 
menta,  but  aa  a  book  to  be  read  by  those  who  may  desire  some  general  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  chemical  phenomena,  the  method  of  chemical  research, 
and  the  manner  in  which  chcmicHl  experiments  are  commonly  made  ;  and 
who  may  feel  an  intereaC  in  studying  those  natural  phenomena  which  conaist 
in  chemical  actions.  Being  convinced  that  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  always  desired,  even  by  those  who  read  only  for  general  inionnation, 
those  topics  which  the  volume  embraces  are  entered  into  very  fijlly,  so  that  a 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  them  may  be  obtained. 

"  The  author  hopes  that,  from  the  explanatory  manner  in  which  the  uubjecta 
are  treated,  and  Uie  interest  which  always  accompanies  descriptions  of  the 
kmg  Had  iBhy  in  natural  phenomena,  the  work  may  be  usefiil  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  chemistiV,  even  for  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the  science 
more  fully  afterwards.  It  is  of  great  advantage,  before  entering  on  any  study, 
to  have  a  general  notion  of  its  scope  and  bearing,  and  of  the  terms  employed, 

"These  are  two  striking  features  in  the  state  of  science  in  modem  times  ; 
the  great  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired,  and  the 
adaptation  of  that  knowledge  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  all  who  possess  the 
simple  qualification  of  bebg  able  to  read.  Mankind  have  not  been  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  presented  to  them ;  and  scientific 
information  has  been  found  so  usefiil,  so  agreeable,  and  now  so  essential,  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  its  universal  diffiision,  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  con- 
sidered a  necessary  part  of  a  general  education," 

History  and  Topography  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme.     By  the  Rev. 

W.  B.  Slonehouse,  M.A.      Parts  I.  and  II.     4to,  plates  and 

maps. 

Tliis  work  is  noticed  here  on  account  of  the  very  excellent  de- 
scription which  it  contains,  illustrated  by  two  plans  of  the  process 
of  warping  (p.  36.  to  **.)  We  are  not  aware  of  there  being  so 
full  a  description  of  the  process  given  in  any  other  work.  The 
account  of  Vcrmuyden's  drainage  is  also  very  interesting;  and 
there  is  an  excellent  description  (p.  68.  and  69.)  of  a  decoy. 

Vol.  XI!I.—  No.  93.  h  » 
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BUiotton'i  Hebart  Town  Almanack,  and  Bott'i  ran  Diemetfi 
Land  Annual,  for  18S7'  8ro,  two  mapa  and  s  v^tetle. 
Hobart  Town. 

We  have  great  pleaiure  in  receiving  any  book  from  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  that  being  the  country  and  climate  which  we  prefer 
to  all  othen,  as  coming  the  nearest  to  the  finest  parts  of  the 
climate  of  England.  In  the  Almanack,  we  are  happy  to  observe 
•n  account  of  various  useful  institutions  established  in  Hobait 
Town^  such  as  schools,  a  mechanics'  institution,  a  book  society, 
an  inspector  of  live  stock  and  slaughter-houses,  a  board  of  roads 
and  bridges,  &c.  The  Annual  conUins  a  general  view  of  the 
past  and  present  state  of  Van  Diemen's  Laud,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded an  excursion  to  Port  Arthur,  the  perusal  of  which  will 
be  found  highly  interesting ;  though,  we  must  acknowledge,  not 
very  inviting.  The  followuig  paragraph  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
Almanack  for  November :  — 

"  Tho  proarcH  of  vegetation  i*  pow  very  rapid :  avsil  youneir  of  occationd 
■howen  to  plant  out  c^ibagea,  &e.  YouDg  peaa,  potatoes,  goowbeiries,  and 
atrawbcrriet  arc  now  in  seacon.  If  anything  c«n  call  forth  the  excrtioni  of  the 
the  hutbandntan,  and  tender  his  rural  occupation  delightTul,  it  ii  the  joyous 
prospect  which  hii  field*  and  henli  now  alTonl  hira." 

In  December,  hay  harvest  is  general  throughout  the  Island; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  month)  barley  harvest  begins.  July 
is  the  principal  winter  month,  respecting  which  it  is  said,  — 

"  The  average  tempefature  of  this  month  is  a*  low  aa  40°  of  Fahrenheit;  the 
weather,  however,  though  oecauooally  wet,  it,  on  the  whole,  serene  and  plea- 
sant, affording  every  opportunity  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  &rm  by 
ploi^  and  otherwise. 

Of  May  it  is  said, — 

"  Thii  and  the  enauinK  month  may  be  ranndered  aa  the  depth  of  winter  u 
Van  Diemen'a  Land  ;  for,  before  July  hai  exfHred  sod  August  commenced, 
varioui  mdicatioiu  of  the  approaching  Bpring  are  put  forth.  Vegetation,  ex- 
cept  in  the  ereigtean  tree*  aad  ihruba  of  the  uland,  is  completely  at  a  stand." 

VRANCE. 

Histoire  NaiureUe  det  Ha  Canaries.  Par  MM.  P.  Barker- 
Webb,  et  Sabin  Berthelot,  Membres  de  plusieurs  Academies 
et  Soci^t^s  savantea.  Ouvrage  public  sous  )es  auspices  de  M. 
Guizot,  Ministre  de  I'Instruction  Publique.  Larg«  4to  and  fol,, 
plates.     Paris. 

lliis  admirable  work  (in  every  respect  a  model  of  its  kind) 
continues  to  maintam  the  same  style  of  excellence  with  which  it 
commenced.  The  22d  Uvraison,  now  before  us,  contains  an 
interesting  View  of  the  Region  of  Heaths  in  the  Valley  of  Palmar 
in  Tenerine;  a  View  of  the  Village  of  Adexe,  in  which  the  palm 
and  the  dromedary  are  seen  among  the  scenery ;  and  figures  of 
W^bbia  platys^pala  Spach;  a  new  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
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/Ijrpericineffi,  On6nis  ]fmgiR>\w  fViUd,  a  very  beeudful  species; 
and  Zi6tus  Broussonetti  Cnoisy.  Seeds  and  dried  specimens  of 
these  (uid  many  more  fine  plants  will,  we  trust,  be  sent  bcHne  by 
Dr.  Lippold ;  who,  according  to  the  last  accounts,  will,  early  in 
the  next  spring,  leave  Madeira  for  the  Canaries.  The  Hisioire 
Naturelie  tUs  lies  Canaries  is  to  be  completed  in  50  livraisons, 
which  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers  at  6  francs  eacb*  and  the 
price  raised  considerably  to  noo-subscribers. 

OEBMANY. 

AB^meine  Gartemeitung,  Nos.  1 2.  to  40. ;  from  March  25.  to 
October  fi7.  1837.  Conducted  by  F.  Ouo,  Royal  Prussian 
Garden  Director ;  and  Dr.  Dietrich,  Teacher  in  the  Garden 
Institution  of  Beriin. 

The  fifth  year  since  this  work  commenced  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  consists  chiefly  of  translations  from  the  English  bo- 
tanical periodicals,  but  in  part,  also,  of  original  matter;  and,  on 
the  whole,  we  should  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  garden 
periodicals  that  ever  has  been  published  in  Germany. 

Verhandbmgen  des  Vereins  zw  Befordenmg  det  Gartenbaues  in 
den  Koniglieh  Pnusischen  Staaten.  Transactions  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  Prussia,  &c  Vol.  XII.  Part  11.  4to. 
Berlin,  1837. 

Verhandlungen  des  Vereins  xur  Beforderung  des  Garten  und  Fel- 
baueSf  als  Section  der  Frankfio-tischen  Gesellschaft  zur  BefSr- 
derung  NiUxlicher  Kumte  und  deren  Hulfsmstenshaflen,   S(c. 
Transactions  of  the  Frankfort  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Garden  and  Field  Culture;  being  a  Section  of  the  Frankfort 
Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  die  Useful  Arts  and  their 
subservient  Sciences,  8ic.    4to.    Part  I.     Frankfort,  1837. 
The  Frankfort  Horticultural  Society  was  established  in  1835, 
and  the  present  is  the  first  part  of  their  TratiscKliorts.    This  pan 
contains  several  papers  of^  considerable  length ;  among  which 
u  a  very  copious  account  of  the  Mode  of  cultivating  the  Hya- 
cinth at  Haarlem ;  an  abridgment  of  which,  from  the  author's 
MS.»  was  given  in  this  Magazine  some  years  back.     There 
is  a  good  article  on  the  Culture  of  Ericas ;  a  notice  respecting 
the  &ath  of  Douglas,  which  does  great  honour  to  M.  Rinz,  and 
to  the  Society,  and  which  led  to  the  very  handsome  subscription 
of  the  gardeners  and  amateurs  of  Frankfort,  amounting  to  15/. 
There  is  an  article  on  the  Flower-Beds  of  English  Gardens,  one 
on  Amateurship,  and  a  third  on  Landscape-Oardening ;  which 
articles  we  shall  translate,  and  publish  in  this   Magazine  as 
soon  as  we  can  God  room.     Besides  these  articles,  there  are  a 
number  of  very  judicious  selections  from  this  Magazine,  and, 
amoi^  these,  our  article  on  the  Pn^^ress  of  Gardening  during 
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the  Year  ]  836,  with  some  remarks  and  corrections,  which  we  shall 

elsewhere  make  use  of. 

Seehtes  Preiss-ferxeichnitt  der  verschiedenenfeinen  Tafels  Obstsor- 
ten,  Geholxejiir  Garttn-Anlagen,  Gewackshma-Pfianxen,  ^., 
fttr  18S7-8,  vxkhe  bei  S.  und  J.  Binx,  Kunst  und  Handeh- 
Gartner  in  Fra)J^url  am  IHaiti,  xu  kaben  sind  :  that  is,  The 
Kxth  priced  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  and  Use- 
ful  Plants,  Stc,  propagated  and  sold  by  S.  and  J.  Rinz,  Nur- 
serymen, Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  6vo,  pp.  31.  Frankfort, 
1897. 

Verxeichniss  der  Giiinhaus-Pflanxen  des  Freyherm  Carl  von 
Hiigel,  No.  IX.  Catalogue  of  Green-house  Plants,  cultivated 
in  the  garden  of  Baron  Hligel,  at  Hietzing,  near  Vimna ;  with 
the  prices  indicated  at  which  they  will  be  sold  or  exchanged, 
Pomph.  Svo,  46  pages.     Vienna,  1837. 


Art.  VIII.    Literary  Notictt. 

KoLLAR't  History  of  the  Insects  injurious  to  Gardeners  and 
Farmers  is  translated,  and  will  be  put  to  press  before  this  notice 
sees  the  light 

Essays  on  Natural  Ht^ory  (in  which  the  habits  of  various  birds 
injurious  to  gardens  are  noticed},  by  Charles  Waterton,  Esq., 
will  appear  about  Christmas. 

The  Base  Amateur's  Guide,  by  T.  Rivers,  jun.,  including  plans 
for  rosariums,  will  shortly  be  put  to  press,  and  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  prove  on  excellent  work. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Concentration  of  the  Sun's  Jtays,  as  applied 
to  Horticulture  and  Agriculture,  by  Robert  Gauen,  is  in  the  press, 
and  will  shortly  be  published  by  subscription. 

A  botanical  periodical,  by  Baron  Hiigel,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  Botanical  Register,  but  with  definite  side-headings 
for  geography,  history,  year  of  introduction,  propagation,  culture, 
&c,  as  in  Willdenow's  Abbildung,  and  Maund's  Botanist;  im- 
provements which  we  have  many  years  ago  stated  are  greatly 
wanted  for  the  Botanical  Register  and  the  Botanical  Magazine. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

AuT.  I.  General  Nolicet^ 
Wbat  u  Sdena:  t  "  Is  it  Mmetfaing,"  u  Aristotle  has  it,  "  which  we  know,"  in 
eODtradistinction  U  art,  "  which  iaBometfaing  which  we  do?"  Does  true  science 
eonnit,  m  Bacon  declarei,  in  "  the  knowledge  of  facts  ?  "  Then  statiatics  is  a 
■cienee.  It  possesica  the  five  conititueiit  elements  at  a  science,  at  enumerated 
by  tii«  Frencn  ideologists ;  namely.  Facts,  Nomenclature^  Sysicrastic  Claastfic»- 
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tion.  Theory,  ind  Method.  "  Science,"  aaya  ffir  JohnHeriichel(7>vafueon  A'o^. 
PItiloi.  p.  IB,),  "is  the  knowledge  of  mui},  orderly  and  methodically  digested  and 
imaged,  bo  as  to  become  ^tainable  by  one."  The  knowledge  of  reasoiiE  and 
their  concluaiona  constitute*  abttract  science ;  that  of  causea  and  thdr  efiecta, 
and  of  the  laws  of  nature,  constitutes  natural  science.  The  inductive  process 
of  illation  (inference)  formt  a  science;  the  synthetic  process  of  illation  pro- 
duces art ;  erery  art  is,  therefore,  posterior  to,  and  exists  only  in  virtue  of,  its 
correlative,  anterior  science,  ofwnich  it  is  the  ^ect.  Statistics,  therefore, 
like  other  subjects  of  human  thought,  may  be  viewed  both  as  a  science  and  an 
art.  Considered  as  a  process  ta  inference  from  particulars  to  generals,  or 
from  many  to  one,  it  is  a  sciencejand,  considered  as  the  application  of  general 
principles  to  individual  cases,  it  ii  an  art,  precisely  the  same  as  any  other  aviti- 
divinion  of  the  natural  and  abstract  sciences.  Those  who  sneer  at  art  as  some- 
thing very  contemptible,  should  be  reminded  that  every  art  is  the  Intimate 
oC^ring  of  a  science ;  and  that  the  principles  of  art  are  the  result  of  scientific 
induction.  Every  rational  art  has  reference  to  an  a  priori  theory,  a  precon- 
ceived principle,  obtained  by  reasoning  scientifically  from  the  particular  to  the 
general  i  or,  as  logidans  phrase  it,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  If  the 
march  of  intellect  lie  a  desirable  march,  it  assuredly  is  more  important  to 
proceed  securely,  than  rapidly,  never  forgetting  the  great  Baconian  maxim, 
"  Hombum  intellectui  non  plutnz  addendsE,  sedpotius  plumbum  et  pondera." 
(Aliemstim,  Nov.  ta.  1836.) 

Anomaloai  Stmelure  in  THculyUdonet.  —  M.  Dectusne  has  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  work  on  the  family  of  the  Lardizabalr^,  and  some  im- 
portant observations  on  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  wood  of  the  genera 
Henitp^nnum  and  .4ristol6chia.  IMcotyledones  are  known  at  first  sight  by 
the  concentric  looes  which  are  annually  formed  around  tbe  ligneous  axis  of 
the  first  year ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  a  layer  of  wood  is  formed,  there  is 
also  a  layer  of  bark ;  so  that  their  number  correaponds  exactly  with  the  sge  of 
the  plant.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the  eipenments  of  M.  Ducaisne,  there 
are  several  modifications  of  this  law,  hitherto  regarded  as  general,  and  of 
which  he  states  the  following : — 

1.  The  wood  of  the  menispermums  differs  from  that  of  other  dicotyledonous 
plants  in  having  no  concentnc  annual  layers.  The  woody  fibre  remains  simple, 
and  is  not  divided  in  its  len^,  as  in  other  dicotyledones ;  but  it  increases  ui 
lenotb  by  the  annual  formation  of  a  new  layer,  without  the  first,  and  within  the 
baric.  Tne  layer  without  each  of  the  woody  fibres  ceases  to  grow  after  the  first 
yearofTCgetation. 

8.  Tbe  aristolocbias  differ  from  the  menispermums  in  many  regpects ;  for  ui 
some  species  (jf.  sipho,  &c.)  there  are  annual  concentric  zones,  and  in  others 
(^.  labidsa,  A.  Gematitis)  the  woody  fibre  is  divided  by  the  interposition  of 
imperfect  cellular  rays,  converging  between  them  towants  the  centre,  in  the 
manner  of  a  fiui.  These  two  modifications  according  to  the  experiments  cited, 
do  not  appear  to  depend  upon  diflereoces  in  the  climate  or  seasons. 

3.  Tbe  stem  of  the  aristolocbias  has  only  one  point  of  organisation,  which 
is  common  to  it  and  the  menispermums ;  namel}',  the  disposition  of  the  bark, 
vrhich  is  seen  in  the  form  of  small  filves  opposite  to  those  of  the  wood ;  but 
the  fibres  of  the  bark  i^pear  to  increase  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the 
wood,  since  they  are  equal  in  number,  and  opposite. 

4.  In  some  menispermums  (Clss&mpelos  Pareira,  C6ccuIiib  /aurifolius) 
new  tissue,  similar  in  appearance,  but  destitute  of  spiral  vessels  and  bark,  is 
seen  at  tbe  end  of  several  yean,  without  the  first,  farming  around  diem  a  con- 
centric layer.  This  formation  being  often  repeated  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  layers.  But  each  of  them  requires  many  years'  growth,  instead  of 
only  one.  As  soon  as  the  new  ligneous  formation  appears,  the  old  woody 
fibre  ceases  to  grow,  and  the  cambium  to  form  perfect  wood.  In  this  case, 
tlie  bark  not  belonging  to  the  circle  first  formed,  instead  of  beine  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  tree,  as  in  nil  other  dicotyledonous  plants  yet  known,  is  in 
the  centre,  and  near  the  pith. 
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y  Tb«  menupennum*  ntmble  odicr  dScotylcaloBea  (of  wUcfa  thcf  bm  ■ 
part)  by  the  annual  fonnatioa  of  a  layer  of  cambium  idio  wood ;  but  diftr  is 
tb«  woody  fibre  not  being  divided  aa  tb^  inercaae  in  length,  and  in  the  com- 
plete afaaeiKe  cpf  the  cortical  body  formed  bj  tbe  liber.  tL'B'cio,  Btot,  S. 
1837.) 

31— tparfii^  PlaitU  mud  Se*d*fi«m  Abnmd.~'n»  faUowiaR  extract*  am 
froai  tbe  inatnictionf  rriatir*  to  tbb  lolnect  ginn  by  H.  Urbd  to  tbe  ei- 
pedition  'm^ateA*tnlabe: — **  Pormcrly,  in  long  voyuca,  it  waa  rery  dificult  to 
preaerre  planta  aKre  for  an^  length  of  tfane.  During  tbe  royage,  they  were 
liable  to  periab  Aom  mm*  crcumataacetj  and,  opou  their  armal,  it  waa  ■!»- 
eamrj  to  pi^  a  beary  duty,  without  any  drawWfc.  Now,  howerer,  by  a 
iore  afid  Hmple  proceaa,  teed*  and  phnta  may  be  brougfat  from  tbe  moA  di^ 
tant  coontriea,  with  tbe  certmnty  of  the  greater  nnnAt*  of  tbem  arritii^  mfe. 
Tbe  Bu>de  reconunended  by  the  Eii)cbb  gardener,  Luachnath  (V)  ii  thn :  — 
He  place*  m  the  bottom  of  ■  strong  vater-twbt  box  a  byer  of  ehiy  redoced 
to  a  proper  moiat  ■nd  aolt  conaiatency ;  and  above  tfaia  young  Ugncom  pbota 
with  tbe  learea  atripped  oB^  Ind  boraoataDy  aide  bv  nde.  He  next  ifireads 
above  iheae  planta  anotha  bm*  of  clay,  limuar  to  tne  &rtt ;  and  beau  tt  well 
with  a  large  wooden  mallet,  for  tbe  pnipote  of  expejliog  tbe  water  and  ao- 
perHtHM*  ak',  Imnring  to  the  pbmis  only  juit  a*  mach  apace  aa  tbey  can  &U. 
He  continue*  to  *pread  attoiMtely  a  layer  at  planta  and  a  layer  of  ay,  until 
tbe  box  ia  quite  rait,  lakii^  care  to  beat  properly  erery  layer  of  dayj  utd, 
finally,  tbe  box  ia  bennetically  cloaed." 

H.  Fischer,  directca-  of  tbe  ImperU  Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Petoabnrg, 
write*  thus,  in  I83S  : — "  Some ligncoo*  plant*, packed  accocdinc  to  the  otethod 
of  Luachnach  (?),  which  bare  been  sent  fhmi  lUo  faoeirD  to  St.  Petct^mi^ 
have  arrived  there  for  tbe  UMCt  part  alive,  after  a  voyage  of  more  than  Sre 
month*  i  and  otbetB,  which  were  packed  ■■  the  ordinary  manner,  died." 

Hub  method  ia  alao  applicable  to  aced*.  Thej  iboold  be  placed  in  layers 
betweenstraUof  day,  and  kept  at  auch  a  diHaace  from  each  other,  that,ahoold 
any  of  tbem  germinBte  during  tbe  voyage,  which  ia  not  uninquent,  tbey  might 
not  injure  one  another.  By  thi*  method,  seed*,  and  a  great  inany  apeciea  of 
treea  and  •bruba,  which  are  known  to  loae  their  nnilDative  property  ia  a 
abort  time,  amy  be  brought  lafely  to  Euope,  and  thrive  there  if  properly 
treated.  In  the  mme  box  both  aeeda  and  planta  may  be  packed  at  one  tiaie. 
(VJS'cAo  da  Monde  Steam,  Ana.  1837.) 

Etiery  Bad,  teitn  U  ttooU  tradt  dowm  Roolt  tnajn- M«  fori,  ai  *  *eed  doea  in 
tbe  foil.  "  The  Pteroc&rpui  marailpium.  one  of  the  moM  beaotiitil  of  the  large 
treesofthcEaat  Indie*,  and  which  grow*  in  the  greatCBt  perfection  about  Malac> 


readily  propagated  by  euuii^  of  ^1  Httea,  even  if  planted  after  the  piece*  have 
been  cut  for  many  montbi,  and  appear  qnite  dry,  and  fit  only  for  the  firfc  I 
have  witnessed  tome,  of  from  3ia.  to  7in.  m  diameter,  and  10  ft.  or  [StL  kmg, 
coine  to  be  fine  tree*  in  a  few  year*.  While  watcbtng  the  tranaformalioD  of 
the  log  into  the  tree,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  tlie  ladiclea  from 
the  buda,  which  began  to  shoot  frooi  the  u{^ier  part  ofuie  stomp  a  few  days  afHr 
it  had  been  placed  la  the  ground,  and  marker  their  progreaa  til)  they  reached 
the  earth-  By  elevating  the  bark,  minute  fibre*  are  teen  to  descend  contempo- 
raneously  as  the  bud  shoots  into  a  branch,  In  a  few  weeks,  these  are  seen  to 
into-Iace  each  other.  In  Ich  thsn  two  years,  the  firing  fibrous  aystem  is  com- 
plete;  and,  in  five  years,  no  vestige  of  its  log  origin  can  be  perceived.  Its 
diameter  and  height  are  douUed,  and  the  tree  is,  in  ail  respects,  aa  eltfant  aod 
beautiful  as  if  it  had  been  produced  from  seed.  These  details  are  introduced, 
because  I  thbk  ihey  afford  a  dear  eiphnation  of  the  process  of  nature,  which, 
with  so  little  oBustance,  converts  brancbet  into  trees,  and  will  help  to  unfold 
those  subsequent  steps,  bv  which  the  same  process  is  so  modified,  tbat,  instead 
ef  a  full'fonned  beautiful  tree,  the  bough  is  tortured  into  a  grotesque  dwarf." 
(Hort.  Tram.,  n.  p.  221.) 
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'  Cmrhon,  Hj/drogen,  and  Oijgni  w  i^tmt  Kmdi  of  Wood,  —  Two  Geroian 
chemiats,  M.  Pecera^i  anj  Schodler,  have  made  ebborste  experimenU  in 
order  to  Bscertatn  the  quantities  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  contained  in 
each  ipeciea  of  wood.  They  hare  analyi^  S4  didereut  kinds ;  and,  after  hav- 
ing dried  them  and  reduced  them  to  powder,  they  have  taken  100  parts  of  each 
in  weight,  and  found  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  each  doea  not  vary  more 
than  from  48  to  50  per  cent;  the  hydrogen,  trom  5  J  to  nearly  S  per  cent;  and 
the  cnygen,  from  4^  4  to  45  }  per  cenL  Tlie  proportionB  would  De  different  in 
relation  to  volume.  For  instance,  a  cubic  m^re  of  oak  we^a  4T91b.,  while 
the  same  body  of  poplar  lifei^  only  eSl  lb.     {Timet,  Dec.  24.  1836.) 

EffecU  id  ^tremi  Kmdi  ^  Salt  on  Platdt.  —  The  result  of  an  experiment 
made  by  S.  iTorio,  aitd  pvea  in  detul  ia  the  Reperlorio  d'AgricMura  for 
1836,  is  as  follovH  :  —  "  Common  sea  salt  entirely  prevented  the  gennination 
of  wheat  and  maize.  With  soda,  aome  graiiu  of  wheat  germinated,  but  pro- 
fy  feeble  plants ;  with  potash,  on  the  contrary,  wheat  and  maiie  germi- 
iy,  and  produced  beautifiil  plants.  Bal  ammoniac  entirely  destroyed 
all  signs  of  v^etable  life;  and  nitrate  of  potash  onlv  allowed  some  grains 
of  wheat  to  germinate.  All  these  salts  were  mixed  with  the  same  kind  of  rich 
nould,  each  kind  in  aeferal  diffireot  proportion!.  The  mixtures  were  put 
into  sinall  pot^  and  they  were  all  kept  iu  a  uniform  temperature  and  d^ee 
of  moisture  during  the  experiment."     {L'Hermi*,  Kov.  23.  1636.) 

Salt  Aw  a  taondtrfid Ii^fiiiencemnbdtinig  Flame  :  and  when  conflagrations  are 
to  be  extiiuuished,  it  would  be  well  if  salt  were  to  be  mixed  with  the  water. 
—  JtHMj  MoKeo.    CmtU  JMy,  Nurlhm^ionihrrt,  Dec.  20.  1830. 

Coat,  or  Gat,  Tar  in  the  Fanaation  of  Grmel  Palh*.  —  To  gardeners  unac- 
quainted with  the  efficacy  of  coal,  or  gas,  tar  in  preserving  gravel  paths  (hNn 
weeda,  such  as  the  couch  grass  (  7Vf  ticum  rcpens),  &c,  which  might  have  esta- 
bHsbed  themselves  in  the  soil  previously  to  tlie  formation  of  the  paths,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  that  a  thin  layer  of  this  tor,  spread  equally  and  entirely 
over  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  previously  to  laying  on  the  gravel,  is  certain 
destruction  to  whatever  roots  may  remain  beneath  it,  and  must,  consequently, 
praserre  the  gravel  free  from  weeds.  Having  myself  given  it  a  trial,  which 
was  attended  with  the  most  complete  success,  1  can  speak  confidently  of  its 
merits.  I  tried  It  in  the  formation  of  a  path  over  a  piece  of  ground  which 
had  for  years  been  lying  almost  neglected,  and  was  become,  by  the  time  the 
path  was  to  be  made,  one  mass  of  roots.  Afler  merely  turning  over  and 
cleaning  the  ground  once,  which  is  now  nearly  three  years  offi,  the  tar  was 
applied,  and  not  one  blade  of  couch,  or  other  weed,  has  found  its  way  through 
it  mto  the  gravel  above  where  the  tar  was  spread. 

The  price,  or  the  smell,  which  may  by  many  be  considered  ofiensive,  need 
not,  in  the  slightest  dw^e,  prevent  its  general  application ;  as  the  first  is  so 
low,  that  every  one  who  resides  within  a  modwate  distance  of  a  gasometer 
may  procure  it  at  atiout  \d,  per  gallon ;  and  the  lust,  if  carefully  kept  on  that 
gToiuid  only  which  is  to  be  converted  into  a  path,  is  lost  immediately  that 
the  work  u  completed.  I  feel  certain  that  every  gardener  who  gives  it 
a  trial  will  readily  confess  that,  even  during  one  aeason,  more  than  its  actual 
coat  is  nved  iu  the  labour  that  would  be  required  to  keep  a  path  in  order, 
fonned  under  similar  circumstances,  without  such  a  precaution  having  been 
taken.  —  W.  H.  B.     Baiftwater,  1836. 

CWfwoftan  ^  PoUUoet. — It  has  lately  been  frequently  stated,  tha^  in  some 
counties,  there  is  a  great  iailure  of  the  potato  crop.  This,  I  think,  may  be  reme- 
died, another  season,  by  sowing  the  seed,  inateaid  of  planting  sets.  Sets  vrill 
not  last  above  twelve  or  fourteen  years  :  af^r  that  dm^  thev  decline,  and 
hardly  return  treble  the  bulk  of  the  potatoes  planted.  1  tried  tne  experiment 
last  year  in  a  small  way,  and  the  produce  was  astonishing.  What  appears 
remarkable  to  me  is,  that  these  stxdlings  produce  potatoes  of  difierent  kinds, 
and,  sometimes,  new  sorts  are  procured.  [  saved  the  red  rough  seed,  and  I 
had  five  sorts  from  iL  The  following  is  the  method  to  get  them  the  size  of 
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heni'  egg*  in  one  yeat:~  Take  ■  buncb  of  potato  apple*  of  any  tort,  in 
November,  when  they  are  ripe ;  huig  them  up  in  h  warm  room  during  win- 
ter; and,  at  the  ena  of  March,  acparate  the  seed  from  the  pulp,  bj  puttiof 
them  into  a  basin  of  water  until  they  are  lofl.  Then  iqueeze  them  with  the 
finger*  ;  and,  after  gently  pouring  off  the  water,  bow  the  teeda  in  drill*,  with 
the  featberi  of  a  goose-quill,  in  a  good  bed  of  earth.  When  the  plant*  are 
about  an  inch  Uffi,  draw  a  little  earth  up  to  them  with  a  hoe,  in  order  to 
lengthen  th^r  main  roots;  and,  when  the;  arc  about  three  inches  high,  dig 
them  up,  and  aeparate  them  carefully  from  each  other,  in  order  to  praiare 
them  for  planting  out  in  the  followinB  manner:  —  Prepare  a  piece  of  freah 
ground  by  trenching  it  well;  dig  up  tne  seedling  plants,  aa  before  directed, 
and  plant  them  out  in  the  ground  thus  preparod,  m  *uch  a  manner  a*  that 
there  may  be  16  in.  between  each  plant.  A*  they  advance  in  growth,  let 
them  receive  one  or  two  earthings  up,  in  order  tolengthen  the  main  root, 
and  encourage  the  shoot*  underground.  By  this  management,  potatoes  may 
be  brought  to  a  good  *ize  in  one  year.  {Emr  Slamdard.)  —  Sent  by  If.  B. 
Oxford.  Sep.  1H36. 

Kilbrrlt  an  prriervrd  a  Trar  and  upvanU,  With  a*  good  a  Bevour  a*  when 
gathered  from  the  tree,  by  packing  them  in  carthem  jan,  covering  them  with 
about  an  inch  in  thickness  of  common  salt,  and  keefHt^  tfaem  in  a  cellar,  .— 
J.J.    Shade  HUl,  MaHrhetler,  Dec.  1836. 

BrambUbeTTy,  Bladtberry,  or,  as  is  called  in  the  North,  BumUeJaU,  JeBy, 
—  The  process  of  making  this  jelly  is  precisely  the  same  aa  that  for  currant 
jelly,  except  that  only  ]  lb.  of  loaf  *UKar  is  required  to  1  lb.  of  the  strained 
juice,  instead  of  1  lb.,  as  in  the  currant  jelly.  It  is  much  recommended  by  the 
faculty,  a*  being  a  diuretic ;  and  is  commonly  used  in  the  North  of  England 
in  tarts.  A  large  spoonful  in  an  apple  tart,  not  only  colour*  it,  but  gives  it 
a  sort  of  plum  flavour.  This  season  has  not  been  faTOurabte  to  the  aetting 
of  the  jelly,  owing  to  the  wet.  It  i*  a  remarkable  lact,  that  only  the  jelly 
from  the  first  crop  of  the*e  berries  i*  fit  for  preserving ;  that  from  the  second 
crop  turns  ropv,  and  will  not  set ;  perhaps  owing  to  their  berries  not  ripen- 
ing so  fast  as  they  do  earlier  in  the  season,  or  to  the  want  of  sun. —  iV.  A. 
Netfidd.    Fnchley,  Kor.  U.  1H36. 


Aht.  II>     Foreign  Nolicet. 
FRANCE. 


teemg  t^nei  dear  of  IiuecU.  —  The  PInui 
monterey^nais  of  the  collection  of  M.  Oodefroy  is  the  P.  ad6nca  of  Bose,  Pin 
de  Monte-Rey  (California),  Ft.,  of  which  the  history  has  been  given  by  JI. 
Loiseleur  DealongchampB  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  The  origind  tree,  wliich 
still  exists  at  M.  Uodefroy's,  and  from  which  a  number  of  grafts  are  annually 
taken,  is  iiiippo*ed  to  be  the  only  one  extant  of  those  raised  at  the  Jardin  de* 
Plantes,  from  the  seeds  sent  by  Colladon.  It  was  given  to  M.  Oodefroy  by 
M.  Thouin.  Those  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs,  which  were  planted  out  in 
the  open  air,  are  now  dead.  The  tree  appear*  to  lie  too  tender  for  the  climate 
of  Paris  :  but  M.  Oodefroy  protects  hi*  pines.  A  line  plant  which  I  possess 
at  Verricrc*,  and  which  increased  in  height  and  thickness  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  with  a  magnificent  foliage,  was  so  much  injured  by  the  frost*  at  the 
end  of  last  winter,  that  it  will  prubably  not  recover,  although  there  are  some 
of  its  branches  yet  alive.  Out  of  thirty-eight  fine  (herbaceous)  grafts  which  I 
had  made  at  Barres,  only  seven  remain,  the  frost  having  destroyed  tile  others, 
especially  the  finest.  Nevertheless,  the  pin  de  Monte-Kcy  will,  I  think,  thrive 
in  England,  especially  in  the  maritime  ports;  and  also  in  France,  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Brittany.  It  would  ai)peBr  to  be  a  tree  of  very  laive 
dimension* ;  but  it  po*sesses,  besides,  an  extreme  interest  on  account  of  it* 
ori^n;  for  it  is,  I  believe,  the  only  tree,  and  perhaps  the  only  plant,  procured 
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by  the  foyagc  of  La  Pejrouw.  The  French  should,  therefore,  be  extremeljr 
careful  to  preserve  ibis  species,  as  a  monument  to  his  memory. —  VUmoriH, 
Oct.  1837.  [The  tree  of  this  anecie*  in  the  HortieulturBl  Society's  Oarden, 
which  if  there  named  P.  montheragfnsiB,  is  a  duninutive  bush,  from  almost 
all  the  leadini;  buds  having  been  annually  destroyed  for  some  years  past  by 
ioaects.  The  huda  of  P.  ponderdaa,  and  of  some  other  species  in  the  (;arden, 
h«ve  also  been  much  injured,  thia  and  the  preceding  year,  by  the  Hylurgus 
pinipfrda  j  which,  we  hope,  will  be  a  warning  to  gentlemen  in  the  country  who 
are  plantinj;  pinetums,  to  have  the  rarer  species  examined  (say  once  a  week, 
from  May  to  September),  and  the  insects  picked  otf.  We  recommend  the  rule 
of  once  a  week,  on  a  particular  dav,  as  more  likely  to  insure  execution  of  orders, 
than  trusting  to  the  operation  ora  general  principle  on  the  mind.  Every  gar- 
dener wilt  allow  that  it  is  a  most  desirable  thing  to  pick  off  insects ;  but  thia 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  setting  about  it  in  an  effective  manner.  The 
great  use  of  rules  is,  to  insure  the  carrying  of  principles  into  effect.  If  man 
were  a  perfect  being,  rules  would  be  altogether  unnecessaiy :  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  him  to  be  acquainted  with  prindples;  but,  as  we  are,  there  is 
not  one  of  us  that  does  not  require  ^e  aid  of  rules  to  force  us  to  do  justice, 
even  to  ourselves.  Most  gardeners  have  rules  as  to  watering  plants  -,  and  it 
would  be  agreat  improvement  in  prai^tice,  if  they  would  adopt  some,  also,  with 
respect  to  hand-picking  insects.  One  or  two  women  should  be  kept  in  every 
garden  for  light  and  cleanly  operations  of  this  kind  ;  such  as  picking  off  every 
description  of  insect,  snail,  worm,  &c.  ;  removing  dead  leaves,  dead  roses,  and 
other  flowers,  tying  up  plants,  &c.  —  Crmd.] 

INDIA. 

7%f  Madrei  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  apparently  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  institutions  of  the  kind  in  our  Indian  territories,  held  their 
general  annual  meeting  on  June  17.  After  the  usual  routine  business  had 
been  gone  through,  areport  of  the  garden  committee  was  read.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  Society  have  a  garden  of  upwards  of  thirty  acres  in  extent, 
which  they  took  possession  of  in  February,  IB36;  and  that,  since  that  period, 
they  have  been  occupied  in  laying  out  the  beds,  making  roads,  paths,  dioging 
weUs,  and  forming  tanks  above  the  level  of  the  garden,  in  order  to  be  aUe  to 
irrigate  every  part  of  it  on  the  surface;  constructing  a  superintendent's  house, 
with  a  seed-house,  and  a  small  hot-house  for  raising  plants,  &c.  The  establish- 
ment consists  of  one  superintendent,  or  director,  two  head  gardeners,  eight 
second  gardeners,  and  twelve  common  gardeners,  besides  labourers,  boys, 
women.  Sec.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  thia  society,  and 
the  plants  they  intend  to  cultivate,  &c.,  we  give  the  following  extract,  which 
we  ao  the  more  readily,  because  we  understand  the  Society's  agents  are  now 
on  the  look  out  for  some  British  gardeners,  who  are  willing  to  settle  them- 
selves at  Bangalore: — ''The  Society  has  thought  it  desirable  to  have  a  lai^ 
garden,  because  the  extremely  favourable  climate  of  Bangalore  plainly  indicates 
that  a  garden  constructed  on  strictly  English  principles  must  be  one  of  the 
readiest  means  of  effecting  the  objects  of  the  Society ;  and  that  it  may,  more- 
over, afibrd  a  useful  focus  for  the  experiments  of  other  societies  with  umilar 
objects  in  view. 

"  The  committee  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  horti- 
cultural operations  of  the  Society.  Most  of  the  unproved  English  vegetables 
have  been  cultivated  to  a  amall  extent,  much  smaller  than  it  is  intended  shall 
be  the  case  in  the  ensuing  season  ;  but  that  part  of  the  garden  which,  from 
its  poaitioD  and  depth  of  soil,  has  been  selected  as  best  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  culinary  vegetables,  had  been  formerly,  when  in  tne  hands  of  the 
natives,  used  for  the  cultivation  of  the  jj'rachis  hypogK^a,  or  pig-nut,  the 
smallest  need  of  which,  if  left  in  the  ground,  will  grow ;  and,  although  the  soil 
was  carefully  cleared,  it  was  continually  appearing  above  ground,  and  assisted 
by  that  moat  troublesome  of  all  weeds,  the  £^perus  rot6ndus,  also  cultivated 
there  for  sandal,  impoverishing  the  soil,  and  preventing  the  growth  of  exotic 
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plant!  leM  adapted  to  tbe  diaatc  than  theoMdvea.  The  fint  two  cropa  couU, 
thef^tre,  icarcely  be  lotted  ikkw  in  any  other  light  than  Ibr  tbe  puriKMe  of 
clearing  the  gronnd.    A  conaierable  ifMce  of  the  ground  waa,  also,  mJEcn  up 


bet  that  the  whole  garden  had  been  for  a  long  tine  orer-cropped,  without 
(MwiTing  aufficiml  iDBmire  in  return,  will  make  it  erident  that  tbe  principal 
«  1^  the  committee  onght  to  have  been  directed  (>•  they  have)  towuda 
xing  tbe  loil  u  a  fit  Mate  for  the  auccenfiil  cnhivatioa  of  exotic  and 
Indian  TegetaMea,  dtc;  aa,  by  atteai|>ting  it  in  a  poor  aoil,  and  obt^ning  poor 
praducttoai,  tbe  naiirea  would  be  diwuaded  ftom  ibUowiog  our  ^eteni  of 
gardening  :  wbereaa  a  fint  aucceaaful  remit  wo«dd  be  of  great  couiequenee, 
and  might  be  the  mean*  of  eftctiog  one  of  the  principal  otjecta  of  tm  So- 
ciety {  namely,  iodticiw  the  nathrea  to  come  into  tbe  garden  to  obaene  and 
adopt  ihdr metbod* aiGolthatkni. 

•*  The  Agricultural  and  UortieuIturBl  Society  of  Imfia  hare  nmidied  na 
liberally  with  cotton  M«di  of  varioua  deacnptiona.  Pan  oT  tbeoe  nave  been 
aown,  and  hate  nceeeded,  in  tbe  garden;  and  the  remainder  have  been  sent  to 
■hn  AitS  commtMtoner,  who  iuu  kindly  promiaed  to  circnlate  them  in  the 

t  talooka  of  Hyaore;  and  from  vhotn,  together  with  tlie  aaaiatant 

commiiaionera,  tbe  Soaety  have  alwaya  received  great  aHMtaoce.    A  c 

ity  of  Americi 
Hadraa  for  di 

>r  it  to  the  » 

lie  beginnina  i 
^_.       ,         iape  T«etaWe 

bare  b«en  aown,  and  proved  to  be  excellent :  the  remainder  haa  been  kept  for 
diuribution  to  any  uembera  ujplring  for  than.  Some  Aowcr  aeedi  were  alao 
•elected,  and  aenl  by  Dr.  WallKD.  They  have  all  been  town :  moat  of  them 
have  thmen,  and  are  now  in  fiower.  Tae  thanks  of  tlie  Society  are  abo  due 
to  the  BladrM  Bodetv  for  aon»e  En^tiah  aeedi,  which,  unfonuntfely,  did  imH 
prove  to  be  good ;  a  badcet  of  Eiuhih  planta,  out  of  which  tbe  cfaerriea  only 
are  thriving,  and  aome  New  Souta  Wwea  potatoea  (now  eihihiied),  vrhich, 
altboagh  ^wed  to  obtain  thck  full  atx,  are  not  likely  to  diif>lace  the  variety 
at  present  cultivated  in  Bangaltwe.  Colonel  Williamaon  lately  kindly  tent 
■ome  Scotch  red  ap^e  potatoei :  they  have  all  been  planted,  and  a  few  have 
alrtady  sprouted.  Tlie  Society  b  alio  considcrablv  mdebted  to  Hr.  Fither  at 
Salem  for  his  wekonie  preaent  of  1000  coKe  plants,  and  some  fine  mango 
graAs,  all  of  which  hare  proapered.  Blany  ornamental  plants  received  froni 
Coorg  have  succeeded  admiralily.  The  secretary  baa  iniiodueed,  by  iced  or 
plants,  about  M  or  60  speoea  of  Neitgfaerry  planta  :  the?  have  not  been 
generally,  if  at  all,  cultivated  in  any  part  of  India.  Host  or  these  plant*  will 
be  propagated  in  the  ensuing  aeaaon,  aufficient  for  distribution  to  a  soiall  ei- 
tent.  Two  of  the  hiits  amongst  the  NoUberrv  plants  will  prove  worthy  of 
consideration :  one  a  yellow  raspberry,  which,  with  moderate  care,  is  capable  of 
becoming  an  excellent  fruit ;  and  the  other  the  imalt  but  weU-tasted  slptne 
Btrawbeny.  Tbe  good  tuccesa  of  theae  plants,  as  well  as  two  of  the  Scotch 
pine,  and  two  of  the  Himalaya  firs,  and  a  very  luxuriant  plant  ot  the  tTlex 
europK^B  or  oommon  fiirae,  and  one  of  aii  alpine  aoemtme,  are  aufficient 
proof*  of  the  mild  climate  of  Bangalore,  and  the  advantages  it  possesses  over 
moat  ^rt*  "^  India.  A  coasiderable  quantity  of  seed  has  been  ssred  fi^un 
some  Bourbon  cotton  plants,  placed  in  the  ^den  by  Captain  Hunter,  which 
have  thriven  in  a  most  remarkabtc  manner,  giving  a  great  produce,  declared  by 
good  judges  to  be  as  fine  as  they  had  ever  teen.     From  the  succeaa  of  the 

Cts,  the  committee  is  inclined  to  recomiDOid  the  transplantation  t^  the 
rbon  plants,  being  couvinoed,  from  experiment,  that  tbe  labour  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  produce.  The  manager  will  willingly 
communicate  to  those  who  may  wish  it  what  lie  conaiden  the  best  mode  of 


,  cetvedmat 

derable  quantity  of  American  cotton  seed  aeot  by  tfie  n  ^ 

the  road  from  Madras  for  distribution  to  any  widtinc  to  cultivate  it :  an  early 

r'ication  for  it  to  the  tecretary  is  recommended,  as  tbe  beat  season  for 
ting  it,  the  beginnina  of  the  rain,  is  fiut  approaching.  A  consideraUe 
quantity  of  Cape  vMetabTe  aeeds  were  also  sent  from  Calcutta.  Pan  of  these 
have  been  sown,  and  proved  to  be  excellent :  tbe  remainder  has  been  kept  for 
diuribution  to  any  membera  mjplying  for  than.    Some  Aowcr  aeedi  were  also 
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eiJtivMing  thJB  cotton.  There  are  bIro  b  few  plants,  iwed  fiom  AnKrican 
gFwn  cotton  iced,  now  in  full  bearing.  The;  promise  Co  be  a  valuable  vtiriel}', 
M,  notwithBtanding  the  unikvourebtenesB  of  the  BcasoD,  the  produce  of  each 
plant  is  great,  the  pods  very  large,  with  but  Tew  seeds,  and  the  staple  app«~ 
rentt;  excellent ;  specimens  of  both  this  and  the  Bourbon  are  now  exhibited. 
Seeds  or  two  varieties  of  tidwcco ;  the  Virginia  and  Cabul,  tent  bf  Mr.  Fischer, 
have  been  shown,  and  are  progressing;  a  third,  called  the  Shadowaj  tobacco, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  T  A.  and  Sft.,  wasreceived  a  few  daja  ago' from 
Dr.  Wight,  having  been  fOTwarded  to  him  from  Calcutta :  thev  have  also  been 
sown.  Dr.  Wight  was  elao  kind  enough  to  send  si»ne  seeds  of  the  Aheum 
Emodi,  or  Turkey  rhubarb,  all  of  which  seeds  bave  proved  good.  Theseplaots, 
if  they  succeed  uldmately,  of  which  there  is  little  doubt,  will  be  a  valuable 
acquisition.  Dr.  Wight  idso  sent  some  seeds  of  the  prango,  used  as  hay  in 
Cashmere  i  they  bave  not  yet  vegetated,  although,  on  taking  up  some  of  the 
seeds,  they  appeared  to  be  &esh."  {Madrat  Nea  Timer,  June  17. 1637.) 
AUSTRALIA. 

7S«  late  Mr,  Ctmtdngiam,  —  A  faandsonie  plun  tablet  has  been  erected  in 
St.  Andrew's  Bcota  cburcb  to  the  memory  of  Hr.  Richard  Cunningham, 
government  botanist  of  New  South  Wales,  who  perished  in  the  second  ex- 
pedition of  Major  Mitchell  into  the  interior.  Mr.  Cuoninghaai's  zeal  in  pur- 
suit of  botanical  Infonnation  was  unbounded ;  and,  unquestionably,  led  to  the 
btal  termination  of  his  valuable  life.  The  dangers  of  losins  oneself  in  the 
bush  of  this  country  are  two  well  known  to  be  particularised ;  but  all  these 
were  forgotten  in  the  ardent  desire  to  investifflte  the  botanit^  treasures  of 
the  colony.  Mr.  Cunningham  was  universally  esteemed,  and  his  &te  was 
universally  depItKvd ;  while  the  unwearied  exertions  to  recover  him  evinced 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  survivinx  fellow  .travellers.  Had 
bis  life  been  spared,  he  would  have  been  instTumcntBlin  difiusiiw  a  knowlet^ 
of  the  productions  of  this  country  amongst  the  learned  men  of  Europe.  The 
only  consolation  that  the  colonists  epjoy  is,  that  his  highly  gifted  brother  has 
succeeded  to  this  situation  held  by  him,  whose  talents  and  perseverance  have 
already  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior,  and  who,  it  is  to  be 
h<»ed,  will  devote  some  of  his  tune  to  the  same  object. 

The  tablet  erected  to  Mr.  Cunningham's  memory  is  of  beautiful  white 
marble,  exquisitely  polished ;  and  the  inscription  is  tastefiiUy  disposed,  and 
admirably  proportioned.  It  was  executed  in  the  statuary  yard  of  Sir  Francia 
Chantry,  under  the  direction  of  Allan  Cunningham,  tlie  celebrated  poet, 
and  principal  manager  for  that  distinguished  artist. 

IntcTipthri. — "  RicHABD  Cuhninqbam,  Ooremment  Botanist  of  this 
Colony,  attached  to  an  Explorative  Expedition  into  the  Interior,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Mitchell,  Survcyor-Oeneral,  wandered,  in  his  enthutiasni 
for  Botanical  investigation,  &om  his  companions ;  and,  losing  himself  in  the 
desert  country  on  the  Began  River,  fdlinto  the  hands  of  thenetive  tribes,  bjr 
whom  he  was  unfortunately  killed,  about  tie  ZbtA  i^  April,  1835,  m  Mr  Fortg- 
gecmtd  Year  of  hit  Agt.  This  Tablet  is  erected  as  a  lasting  and  adectionate 
tribute  to  his  memory,  by  Allan,  his  only  Brother."  {^/dney  Herald,  April  3. 
I8S7.)  

Art.  IIL    Domatic  Noticet. 

ENGLAND. 

BMtOK  Hu^t  new  AmiroSan  PlaitU,  —  A  young  gardener  from  Boron 

Hiigd  was  in  England  the  first  three  weeks  of  October,  with  fifty  new  species 

of  phmts  for  sale  or  for  exchange.    A  list  of  these  plants  is  below. 

m  the  following  list,-!-  sigmfies  new  genera;  ||,  new  species;  *,  species 
which  have  not  be&re  been  sent  to  Europe  in  a  living  state;  K.  O.  S,  colony 
of  King  George's  Sound i  N.  I..  Norfolk  Island;  N.  S.  W.,  New  South 
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WiIh  ;  N.  Z.,  New  Zedand  ;  S.  R.,  colony  of  the  Sw«n  Rirer.  The  price 
at  which  theae  pUota  were  nob!  or  exchanged  to  the  LoikIod  nureerymen 
varifs  rrom  di.  to  10^,  the  latter  the  price  charged  Tor  B4nLiM  Hiig^  and 
Dtplop^lcis  HiigeLt, 

The  new  genera  and  Bpecies  are  ia  part  described  in  Enameratio  Planlanm, 

Cin  NoMc  IliJIamlkt  Ord  Atulra-ocruUiUa/i  coJlfgH  Carotui  L.  B.  Hugeit 
ma,  l<iJ7 :  and  partlj'  id  the  Bolamicken  Archw  der  GarttniaugeutltAaJt 
tu  U'im.    Vienna,  1637. 

•  Acinia  bifldra  B.  Br.,  8.  R.  •  Oualthetia  antfpoda  R.  Br.,  N.  Z. 

H  cuneita  Bmlh.,  8.  R.  •  Htkkea  crittiU  A.  Br.,  S.  R. 

•  snectibiJiB  Cunnhgh.,  N.  S.  W.  •  denUcuEta  B.  Br..  K.  G.  8. 
j[   Actinotua     leucoc^halus     Benlh.,           *  lubercuUta  B.  Br.,  3.  R. 

8.  R.  i  Hdvea  pungens  BattA.,  K.  Q.  S. 

■  AbMm  BJinkw  R  Br.,  N.  Z.  |  /felichrysum  inacr&nthuin  BenlA., 
|]  Binksia    Hjip^lti    B.    Br.    roac.,  S.  R. 

N.  8.  W.  I   Ilemi&nitni  rup*(tri»  Bnth.,  S.  R. 

•  ilicifulia  B.  Br.,  K.  G.  S.  jj   Jackionia     StembergiaiM      Hiigel, 

•  cocclnea  B.  Br.,  K.  O.  S.  S.  R. 

•  Menzicsii  R.  Br.,  S.  R.  ||  Labichie'o  Itnceolita  Bmlh.,  S.  R. 
|]  VottAtc'a  eriocirpa  Benlh.,K.O.S.    '  Lagen6phorB  F^rsteri  Endl.,  N.  Z. 

•  Burtdnia  gesiitifolia  Dec,  K.  G.  S.    ■  Log&nia  /igfiBtrina  CvnnmgA.,  N.  Z. 

•  Cartonema      ipicatum      B.      Br.,   ■  Leiicopogon   verticitUtUB   Jl.    Br-, 

K.  O.  8.  K.  O.  S. 

II   Cand6I1ea  Brundnti  Hugel,  S.  R.       ||   Melalcilca  Iliigclti  Endl.,  S.  R. 
11   Hiigelii  Bndl.,  S.  R.  •  Metlcope  teroula  Cimningh.,  N.  Z. 

•  Cordyllne  aiutralis  Endl,  N.  F.  ||  Oxj'lubiuTn  cBpitutum  BentA.,  S.  R. 
II   Crypt&ndrBarbutiflAra/'nit/.,S.  R.    ||   Ptlargonium  lutorule  Ai^f/,  8.  R. 

•  DiploplK'na  Dampieri  Dctf.,  S.  R.  •  PeraooniamjTtilli)MesSirf.,N,8.W. 
f  Diplopellii  Hiigcia  Endl.,  8.  R.  -f-  Phytolobium  elatuni  Benlh.,  6.  R. 
U  Dodona'a    eciatoc&rpa   ICndl.,   K.   *  PittiSaporum    brecteol^tuin    Endl., 

G.  a.  li.  I. 

■  pinnita  SmM,  V.  S.  W.  •  Poddlepia  ariatAla  Bnlh.,  S.  R. 

■  Qkhaia  procfra  R.  Br.,  N.  Z.  f  Pronaya  clegana  HUgel,  S.  R. 

•  UrevfUeabipbnatllida  B.  Br.,S.  R.    *  Psyrhoiria  minor  Cunmngh.,  N.  Z. 

■  femiglneaSifi.,  N.  S.  W.  •  StercCllia   acerifolia   Cunmngk.,   N. 
0  Gompbolobiuiu    orisUtura  Bcixlk.,  S.  W. 

8.  R.  •  Xanthorrhce"anilnorJi.  Jr.,N.S.W. 

•  aduneum  Cuaimgk.,  N.  S.  W.   f  Zichya  M6]l^  Hugcl,  S.  R. 

Of  the  above  plants,  some  arc  verj'  splendid,  and  others  very  remarkable. 
^c^ia  ipectibiliH,  and  the  rrevUleaa  and  haket*,  may  be  classed  among  the 
former;  and  B^nkgta  Hligila  among  the  latter.  The  leaves  of  this  banksia 
are  lanceolate,  with  two  acute  lobet  near  the  upper  end,  somewhat  in  the  nxaa- 
ner  of  the  lobed  leaves  of  Qu^rcus  vlrens.  ZSchya  MiSlly,  a  leguminous  plant, 
(the  specific  name  of  which,  M.  HUguI'a  gardener  informs  us,  la  the  Chnstisn 
name,  and  the  generic  name  the  surname,  of  Countess  Molly  Zich,  a  zealous 
botanical  amateur  at  Vienna,)  resembles  a  kennedya,  and  forms  a  very  orna- 
mental climber.  As  all  the  above  plants  may  be  conaiilered  as  now  introduced 
to  Britain,  they  will  appearin  the  Srcoad  Additional  Supplement  to  our  Hurtui 
Brilannictu,  which,  we  expect,  will  be  published  about  ChristrnM  next,  — 
Cond. 

Amhen^A  aobilit.  —  Tliia  noble  tree,  which  belongs  to  Legummoaae,  and  of 
which  there  ia  an  excellent  figure  in  Wallich's  Planta  Barkiret,  has  been  intro- 
duced into  England,  in  a  living  state,  this  year,  b^  the  Duke  of  Devonshire'a 
collector,  Mr.  Gibson,  who  returned  from  India  in  August  hiat.  Mr.  Paxton 
informs  us  (Oct.  11.)  that  the  plant  is  very  healthy,  and  nas  already  made  eight 
or  ten  new  leaves.     He  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  found  of  easy  culture. 

The  collection  of  OrchidM:ca:  brought  home  by  (he  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
collector  includes  a  nunibcr  of  new  dcndrobiuros,  aeridcs,  und  &accolobiuuu, 
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trith  specie*  of  leveral  of  the  lesi  beautiful  genera.  The;  are  all  in  excellent 
condition.  — J.  P.     CkaUimrili,  October  11.  1B37. 

Ttatva  fWIrriiina. —  A  new  species  or  varietj,  Erom  tbe  island  of  Antigua,  is 
said  to  have  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  August  last,  in  the  greeO'house  of 
Mr.  Fuller  of  Worthing.  The  flowers  are  said  to  be  numerous,  veiy  splendid, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  breakfast  cup.  {Hail  Joum,,  as  quoted  by  the  Sheffield 
Irii,  Oct.  17.  1S37.) 

Aghve  americdna.  —  A  specimen  of  this  plant  is  just  now  in  flower  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  ColLinge,  Grange  Road,  in  the  town  of  St.  Pierre  Port,  Guernsey. 
It  has  been  planted  out  about  twenty-five  years.  Its  height  is  nearly  30  ft ,  and 
it  b  still  growing.  The  flowers  of  the  lowest  branches  are  just  banning  to 
expand;  so  that,  if  the  weather  prove  favourable,  it  may  continue  to  bloom  till 
Christmas.  —  W.  C.>».     St.  Pierre  Port,  Gaemni/,  Sept.  87.  1837. 


Tie  Four  Aeavkit  Gooteberr'iet  grount  in  England  in  1837  are,  red.  Compa- 
nion, 83dwt.  12gr.,  grown  by  Mr.  Buker,  Staffordshire;  yellow,  Leader, 
38  dwt.,  by  Mr.  J.  Richardson,  Davcnham ;  green.  Overall,  20  dwt,  by  Mr. 


J.  Richardson,  Davenham ;  white.  Tally-ho,  23  dwt.  4  gr.,  by  Mr.  J.  Brother- 
ton,  WiEtaston.  (A'eu'ip.) 

A  ilfiuArooin,attaining  the  almost  incredible  size  of  3ft.  1  in.  in  circumference, 
and  from  which  very  nearly  a  pint  of  ketchup  was  extracted,  was  last  week 
gathered  in  a  field  belonging  to  J.  P.  fiunnan,  £sq.,  Henley  in  Arden,  War- 
wickshire. (Morn,  Ckron.,  Sept.  12.) 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Royal  Highland  and  AgriciJlural  Society  of  Scotland  held  their  grand 
annual  meeting  at  Dumfries,  on  Oct.  }.,  when  many  premiums  were  awarded 
for  live  stock,  various  descriptions  of  produce,  implements,  roots,  and  se»]a, 
Ac.  Araane  the  implements  exhibited  were,  a  turning-machine,  for  making 
rake  and  fork  handles ;  a  machine  attached  to  a  common  cart,  for  filling  in  and 
rolling  the  ruts  of  roads ;  a  subsoil  plough,  convertible  into  a  draining  and 
trenching  plough.  Among  the  roots  and  seeds  exhibited  were,  a  new  potato, 
firom  Chile ;  a  new  white  carrot,  the  Rochan  potato,  the  golden  globe  mangel 
wurtzel,  Ffcia  villdsa,  the  winter  oat,  Alsike  clover  from  Sweden ;  Piaaa  unci< 
nita  and  pyreouca,  obt^ned  by  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Son  from  the  Pyrenees, 
through  tne  kindness  of  Sir  John  Naimjth,  Bart.;  specimens  of  the  i^nus  aus- 
trlaca  and  P.  sylv&tris,  exlubiting  the  superiority  of  growth  of  the  former 

A  Swe^ih  Turnip,  grown  at  Balgone,  on  the  home  farm  of  Sir  Oeoi^  Sutty, 
Bart.,  near  North  Berwick,  by  bis  bailiff,  Mr.  Scoueall,  was  taken  up  on  the 
the  30th  of  Aug.  last,  when,  of  course,  it  was  not  h^f  the  ^ze  which  it  would 
have  atttuned,  and  found  to  wdgh  7  Jib.,  and  to  measure  21  in.  round. 
(Scotimm,  Aug.  30.) 

A  Globe  Turmp,  on  th 
and  measured  41  in.  in 

above,  were  sent  to  the  Scottman  newspaper  office,  and  there  weiched  and 
sured,  so  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  U)i 


Should  Mr.  Scougall  see  this,  we  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  will 
reiffh  and  measure  some  of  hia  turnips,  when  fully  grown,  and  send  us  the  nar- 
iculars,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  bulk  and  weight  per  si 


price  thc^  would  lell  for  per  ton,  and  the  ({uantity  of  beef,  mutton,  butter,  or 
milk,  which  it  is  estimated  a  ton  of  each  kind  would  produce.  —  Cond. 

A  white  Globe  TVnip,  grown  by  Mr,  Scou^l,  is  at  present  exhibiting  at 
Messrs.  Dodd's,  seeilsmen,  Haddington,  weighmg  SOj^  lb.,  and  measuring 
40in.  in  circumference.     (Scoliman,  Oct.  U,  1637.i 

3^D  mmerue  Cabbagei  were  lately  exhibited  at  the  general  meeiing  of  the 
Falkirk  Horticultural  Society;  the  one  an  early  cabbage,  weighing  341b.,  and 
the  other  a  late  cabbage,  4ft.  in  circumference*.  The  person  who  grew  them 
(Mr.  John  Johnstone,  a  bootmaker)  is  said  to  have  raised  a  prize  cow  cabbage 
upirards  of  L?j  18fl.round.     (,Sn>/finan,  Sept.  27.  1837.) 
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Yijcca  aiorfHia.  —  A  beautiful  drawtng  of  this  species  of  Yicea,  by  J.  V, 
Bennett,  hai  been  kindly  sent  us  b;  the  Countess  Dunraven,  taken  from  a  phnt 
which,  00  Oct.  6.,  was  in  full  Bover  in  the  gardens  at  Adare,  and  from  which 
j!g.  isa.  it  engrared. 

The  plant,  or  rather  tree,  measures  ui  hei^t  28  (t. ;  the  girt  of  the  trunk,  at 
10  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  17  in.;  and,  at  the  height  of  80  ft.,  the  trunk  divides 
into  six  massy  branches,  each  tenninaUng  in  a  pyramid  of  flowers.  In  the 
drawing,  only  four  of  these  branches  arc  exhibited ;  because  a  greater  number 
could  not  be  seen  from  any  one  point  of  view.  We  have  never  before  beard  of 
anything  like  so  splendid  a  specimeD  of  thk  spedes  of  fticca;  and  bee  to 
return  our  best  thanks  for  the  drawing,  and  the  other  particulara  sent  tloiig 
with  it. —  Ctmd. 


Art.  IV.  Retrospective  Critidtm^ 
EttBATA. —  In  p.  466.,  line  4.  of  the  article  Denmark,  for  "five  or  six 
years,"  read  "part  of  1S24-5-6-7;"  and,  in  line  1 6.,  ftM' "The  first  melon  was 
cut  on  August  30.,"  read  "  A  melon  of  30  lb.  wdgbt  was  cut  on  August  30."  As 
farther  corrections  to  this  article  read,  "melons  have  beoi  produced  tor  ten 
years  back,  sometioiea  in  Uay ;  white  Obasselas  grapes  in  July,  and  black  Ham- 
burg grapes  in  August;  forced  peaches  by  tbe  end  of  June,  or  in  July," — 
Jem  Peter  Peterten.    Copenhagen  Royal  Garden*,  Botenbu-gk,  Oat.  2.  1937, 

In  p.  439.  line  5.  for  "  Wilton  Park  colliery,"  read  "  Witton  Park  oU 
liery ;  in  p.  441.  line  6.  for  "  maniiioii  is,"  read  "mansion  of  John  Back- 
house, Esq.,  is,"— J.  B.  H'.    S>pen,CatteTici.OcLli.l837. 


Art.  V.  Quen'et  and  AnmxrM. 
An  Inteet  on  tie  ScotcA  Paie,  —  In  walking  over  my  nursery  this  after- 
noon,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  fine  thriring  piece  of  Scotch  pines  with 
apparently  nearly  all  their  leading  shoots  broken  down,  and  in  many 
instances  dead.  On  examination,  I  found  this  devastation  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  spedes  of  beetle,  which  had  bored  down  the  middle  of  each 
ehoct,  and  which  was,  in  many  instances,  still  continuing  its  ravages  down- 
wards. I  never  observed  the  like  before  ;  and  certainly  my  pines  have 
not  been  previously  infested  with  thb  insect.  I  send  you  a  number  of 
spectmens,  in  many  of  which  you  will  detect  the  enemy.  I  should  feel 
obliged  by  the  name  of  the  insect,  and  by  being  informed  if  any  raeana  can 
be  used  to  prevent  its  spreading.  —  An  Enquirer.     OcL  5.  IS37. 

The  insect  sent  by  "An  Enquirer,"  is  the  small  wood-boring  beetle 
Bylfirgus  pinipfrdo,  described  in  the  Arboretusi  AntonMmm,  No.  XLV., 
under  the  article  Plnus,  p.  S14I.;  where  the  only  method  recommended 
for  its  destruction,  is  to  collect  the  trees  or  branches  which  it  has  infeatad, 
and  to  bum  them.  A  little  enquiry  into  the  natural  history  of  this  beetle 
nwy,  perhaps,  give  a  clue  to  some  other  more  efiectual  remedies.  The 
insect  is  now  m  the  perfect  state ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
food,  and  not  for  forming  a  place  for  the  d^wsiting  of  its  egss,  that  it  eats 
the  young  shoots.  Where,  then,  are  the  early  stages  of  me  insect's  life 
passed  F  Not  in  the  trees  now  infested :  they  are  too  hardy  and  well  kept, 
and  too  young,  to  allow  this  to  be  likely.  A  careful  search  should,  there- 
fore, be  made  amongst  the  Scotch  pine  trees  fidly  grown  (in  the  aeigU>ouih 
bood  of  the  nuraet^,  if  not  growing  in  tbe  nursery)  for  tlM  trees  whose 
tnuJu  are  infested  by  the  grubs ;  which,  if  unmolested,  will  next  year  turn 
to  the  perfect  beetles,  which  will  swarm  forth  to  destroy  the  young  shoots 
of  all  tbe  adjoining  pines.  —  J.  O,  W. 

pMUf  ceSenhuii.  —  The  Finua  ccjien^ts  signifies,  I  think,  Kn  de  Ce- 
vennea  ;  but  what  the  Fin  de  Cevennes  is,  I  know  noL  It  would  be 
necessary  to  know  from  whom  the  tree  thus  named  was  recrived.  As  I 
hare  not  seen  the  name  or  tbe  description  in  any  trf  our  authors,  I  presume. 
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